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It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  idea  of  undertaking 
a  work,  commemorative  of  deceased  American  clergymen, 
first  occurred  to  me.     I  conferred  with  the  venerable  Pro- 
fessors at  Princeton, — ^Doctors  Miller  and  Alexander,  and 
several  other  distinguished  clergymen  of  different  denomi- 
nations, in  respect  to  it,  and   they  all  encouraged  me  to 
proceed.     At  that  time,  however,  my  conception  of  the 
work  was  very  imperfect,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  extending 
it  beyond  a  single  volume,  which  should  include  a  few  of  the 
most  brilliant  lights,  without  regard  either  to  denomination  or 
chronological  order.     I  was  led,  however,  after  siu-veying 
more  carefully  the  field  of  my  labours,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  were  too 
narrow  for  the  contemplated  Avork ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
worthy  subjects  increased,  my  plan  proportionally  enlarged, 
until  it  finally  embraced  all  who  have  been  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  present  time.     This  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  these  volumes ;  but,  after  the 
most  diligent  and  extended  research,  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  there  are  important  names  omitted,  which  I  would 
gladly  have  included,  but  could  not,  for  the  utter  want  of 
material.     I  may  add  that  there  are  divisions  of  some  of  the 
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denominations,  as  well  as  some  religious  communities  that 
claim  a  more  independent  character,  which  are  not  recognised 
in  the  work,  chiefly  from  being  too  little  known  to  awaken 
general  interest;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  I  had  at 
one  time  intended  to  include,  I  have  thought  it  best,  on 
mature  reflection,  to  omit,  from  other  considerations. 

In  the  construction  g[  the  work,  I  have  had  an  eye 
indirectly  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  directly 
to  the  biography  of  its  ministers.  I  have,  therefore,  kept 
each  denomination  by  itself,  and  have  anranged  the  names 
under  each  chronologically,  so  that  the  gradual  changes  in 
the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  progress  of  the 
denomination  also,  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the  character 
and  doings  of  its  ministers.  A  chronological  index  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  denomination,  and  an  alphabetical 
index  at  the  close. 

The  work  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  characteristics. 
One  is  that  the  testimony  concerning  character ^  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  original — ^it  is  not  only  the  sentiment,  but 
the  very  language,  of  the  individual  who  could  speak  from 
actual  knowledge.  The  rule,  in  every  case  practicable,  has 
been  to  procure  from  some  well  known  person  or  persons, 
a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  impres- 
sions illustrative  of  the  character ;  but  where  there  has  been 
no  one  living  to  testify, — ^as  was  uniformly  the  case  with 
all  who  died  before  1770, — I  have  availed  myself  of  the  best 
testimony  c£  their  contemporaries,  from  funeral  sermons, 
obitoary  notices  &c.,  that  I  could  obtain.  And  where,  as  in 
a  very  few  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  do  this, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  that  which  seemed  to  me 
to  come  nearest  to  original  testimony, — ^that  is,  the  opinion 
of  those,  who,  without  having  known  the  individuals,  were 
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best  qualified,  hx}m  peculiar  circumstances,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  them.  In  scrupulouslj  giving  the 
precedence  to  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  persons 
concerned,  I  am  quite  aware  that  somewhat  of  literary 
attraction  has  been  sacrificed;  for  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  substance  of  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  for  instance, 
concerning  some  of  the  veterans  whom  he  commemorates, 
may  be  moulded  by  a  modem  pen  into  a  far  more  graceful 
memorial  than  he  has  left ;  but  because  Cotton  Mather  knew 
the  individual,  or  at  most  was  separated  from  him  by  a 
single  generation,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  his 
own  language,  despite  of  the  strangeness  of  his  allusions 
and  the  exuberance  of  his  pedantry. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  it 
at  least  claims  an  exemption  from  denominational  partiality. 
Though  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  theological  views  and 
ecclesiastical  relations,  which  I  sacredly  and  gratefully 
cherish,  I  have  not  attempted,  iu  this  work,  to  defend  them, 
even  by  implication — ^my  only  aim  has  been  to  present 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  individual,  without  justifying  or  condemn- 
ing the  opinions  they  have  respectively  held. 

I  have  assumed,  in  general,  that  a  man's  theological  views 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs.  But  in  all  cases  that  required  a  more  definite 
statement,  I  have  avoided  making  it,  even  from  information 
which  I  deemed  most  authentic, — ^well  knowing  how  easy 
it  is  for  one  person,  in  describing  the  opinions  of  another 
who  differs  from  him,  to  give  to  them,  without  intending  it, 
some  slight  hue  which  the  individual  himself  would  not 
acknowledge.  I  have  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let 
my  subject  represent  himself  by  faithful  extracts  from  his 
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writings ;  and  where  he  has  left  no  expression  of  his  opinions^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a  substitute  from  some  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  this  way,  I  trust,  I  have  effect- 
ually guarded  against  misrepresentation. 

As  ministers,  of  course,  share  the  infirmities  of  the  common 
humanity,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  exhibited  as  altogether  free  from  those  infirmities, 
and  such  an  exhibition  would  contain  within  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  own  imperfection.  At  the  same  time,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  sought  to  make  the  less  desi- 
rable traits  of  character  the  more  prominent ;  and  where 
there  have  been  strongly  marked  constitutional  imperfec- 
tions, I  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  indicating 
their  general  direction,  without  specifying  particulars  to 
mark  their  actual  development.  If  an  individual  of  other- 
wise high  standing  has  only  been  the  subject  of  reports  more 
or  less  implicating  his  moral  character,  which  yet  have  not 
brought  upon  him  any  ecclesiastical  censure  or  undergone 
any  public  investigation,  I  so  far  assume  that  he  is  innocent, 
as  to  feel  justified  in  passing  in  silence  the  ofiensive  rumours. 
But  if  the  case  has  been  such  as  to  incur  the  discipline  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  have  considered 
it  as  due  to  historic  fidelity  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
find  a  place  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  I  have,  however, 
chosen  generally  to  refer  to  surviving  relatives  the  question 
whether  the  name  should  be  omitted  altogether,  or  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  statement  that  might  possibly 
wound  either  their  delicacy  or  their  affection. 

It  will  occur  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  such  a  work  as  this,  considera- 
ble uniformity  and  some  repetition.  This  results  not  merely 
from  the  general  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  lives 
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and  characters  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, but  from  the  £sLct  that  several  persons  are  often  so 
connected  with  the  same  event,  that  the  history  of  each 
would  be  defective  without  a  statement  of  it.  I  have 
thought  it  best  that  each  sketch  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  complete  in  itself,  even  where  it  has  involved  the  neces- 
sity referred  to. 

I  have  indicated  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for 
the  sketches  have  been  gathered,  by  a  general  reference  to 
my  authorities,  rather  than  by  designating  the  particular 
chapter  or  page  of  each  book ;  as  the  latter  method  would 
encumber  the  pages  of  the  work  with  references  almost 
innumerable.  In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  quoted  from 
another  any  testimony  concerning  character,  I  have  been 
scrupulously  careful  to  give  due  credit  by  inverted  commas ; 
but  where  nothing  more  has  been  concerned  than  the  state- 
ment of  a  factf  I  have  withheld  the  commas,  even  where  I 
have  used  substantially  another's  language. 

I  have  hesitated  considerably  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
different  denominations  should  be  arranged ;  but  have  con- 
cluded, on  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  most  simple  and 
natural  to  let  them  follow  each  other,  according  to  the 
number  of  subjects  which  they  have  respectively  furnished. 
This  principle  of  arrangement,  therefore,  has  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  things  in  connection 
with  the  work  has  been  the  selection  of  its  subjects.  The 
general  principle  that  has  controlled  me  has  been  the  follow- 
ing— ^to  include  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  talents, 
their  acquirements,  or  their  usefulness,  or  who  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  their  history.  In  carrying  out  this 
principle,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  introduced  some  names 
hitherto  little  known  to  fame ;  in  other  words,  have  with- 
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drawn  the  covering  which  their  own  modestj  had  thrown 
over  their  exalted  merit.  A  few  young  men  also  have  been 
admitted,  who  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  extraordinary 
promise  given  by  their  early  developments,  but  whose  brief 
career  was  too  brilliant  or  too  useful  to  be  entrusted  to  merely 
a  vague  tradition.  In  making  the  selection,  I  have  taken 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  living  ministers  in  each 
denomination,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  yet, 
after  having  done  the  best  in  my  power,  I  doubt  not  that 
soiue  have  been  omitted,  for  want  of  information,  who  are 
really  more  deserving  than  some  who  have  b«en  included. 
In  reviewing  the  work,  after  I  supposed  it  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  names  were  incidentally  introduced,  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  dark,  without  even  a  reference  to  their 
history.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  making  each  deceased 
clergyman  thus  introduced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subject 
of  a  note,  which  should  indicate  the  leading  facts  of  his 
history ;  and  this  seemed  the  more  desirable,  as  not  a  few 
of  these  were  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  them  persons 
who  would  have  formed  distinct  subjects  of  the  work,  but 
from  the  paucity  of  biographical  material.  This  idea  I 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  far  more  extensively  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  though  many  of  the  notes  leave  conside- 
rable chasms  in  the  life  which  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  supply.  I  have  also  introduced  in  this  way  a  few  who 
were  not  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  whose  relations  to 
it  or  to  the  Church  were  such  as  to  justify  such  a  notice  of 
them.  I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  these  notes  will,  with 
many,  perhaps  with  the  mass  of  readers,  have  little  interest ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom 
they  will  prove  acceptable,  especially  as  matter  of  reference. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  sketch,  will  be  found  numbers 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  subject,  indicating  the 
commencement  and  the  close  of  his  ministry.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  denotes  the  year, — in  all  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  practicable  to  identify  it, — ^when  he  was  licensed 
to  preach — ^in  other  cases,  it  denotes  the  earliest  period  that 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  in  the 
ministry;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  the  date  h8U9  been 
assumed,  where  a  shade  of  doubt  remained  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  that  could  be  instituted.  In  respect  to 
foreigners,  who  commenced  their  ministry  in  Europe,  the 
numbers  referred  to  indicate  only  the  period  of  their  pro- 
fessional career  in  this  country. 

It  happens  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whom  the  work  commemorates,  that  they  were  in  connec- 
tion, at  different  periods,  with  different  denominations.  In 
ail  such  cases,  my  rule  has  been  to  place  the  individual  with 
the  denomination  in  which  he  closed  his  labours. 

It  was  originally  my  purpose  to  prefix  to  each  series  of 
biographies  a  history,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  I  was  discouraged 
from  the  attempt  by  finding  that  this  would  necessarily 
involve  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  sketches 
themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  formal  history,  I  have 
concluded  to  substitute  what  I  have  called  an  Historical 
Introduction,  consisting  of  only  such  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  denomination,  as  well  as  of  its  principles  and  posi- 
tion, as  the  work  does  not  otherwise  distinctly  supply. 

It  is  due  to  candour  to  state  that,  after  my  best  efforts  to 
render  this  work  as  complete  as  possible,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  but  very  imperfectly  accomplishes  its  design.  On 
no  point  have  I  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
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as  that  of  dates ;  and  yet  the  constantly  conflicting  authori- 
ties which  I  have  had  to  encounter,  as  well  as  the  utter 
carelessness  which  prevails  on  this  subject  in  most  fSsiniilies, 
forbid  me  to  hope  that  I  have  not,  in  common  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  me,  fallen  into  many  mistakes.  I 
can  only  say  that  where  this  has  occurred,  it  has  not  been 
for  want  of  due  care  or  pains  to  avoid  it.  I  have  aimed, 
as  far  as  I  could,  to  give  a  list  of  each  one's  publications ; 
and  in  many  cases,  I  know  that  the  list  is  complete ;  but  in 
many  others,  I  know  that  it  is  defective,  and  in  others 
still,  presume  that  it  is  so,  without  positive  evidence. 

I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
numerous  friends  who  have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  my  work 
by  their  valuable  contributions.  A  large  portion  of  them 
are  connected  with  other  denominations  than  my  own ;  and 
many  of  them  I  have  never  seen,  and  probably  never  shall 
see,  till  I  meet  them  beyond  the  vail ;  and  yet  they  have 
co-operated  with  me  as  promptly  and  as  freely,  as  if  our 
denominational  relations  had  been  the  same,  or  as  if  they 
had  been  the  friends  of  my  whole  life.  The  work  itself 
will  show  the  amount  of  obligation  I  am  under  to  each  con- 
tributor; but  there  are  many  who  have  rendered  me 
important  service  other  than  by  their  direct  contributions, 
and  some  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  invidious  to  mention  especially  the  lamented 
Dr.  Alexander,  who  committed  to  me  the  notes  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  his  day ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster 
3f  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  who  allowed  me  the  free  use 
of  his  invaluable  manuscript  collections  concerning  the  early 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,  and  whose  recent 
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death  has  left  a  chasm  in  the  historic  literature  of  his 
denomination,  that  cannot  easily  be  filled;  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Pierce,  who  knew  the  history  of  every  body's 
ancestors,  and  committed  to  paper  much  of  what  he  knew, 
particularly  concerning  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  gave  me  ready  access  to 
it  all ;  the  excellent  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  late  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  who  translated  from  the  Grerman,  sketches 
of  many  of  their  prominent  ministers,  specially  for  my  use ; 
Professor  Stoever  of  Pennsylvania  College,  to  whose 
persevering  research  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  sketches  of  the  Lutheran  Divines; 
Mr.  Herrick,  Librarian  of  Yale  College ;  Mi*.  Felt,  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  Mr.  Haven, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, — ^who 
have  severally  responded  to  my  frequent  applications  for  aid- 
in  the  most  courteous  and  obliging  manner ;  Mr.  E.  Gleason 
of  Hartford,  who  has  furnished  much  information  gathered 
from  pamphlets  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston,  whose  knowledge  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  the  past  is  equalled  only  by  the  generous  freedom 
with  which  he  imparts  it ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Savage,  whose 
opinion  in  all  matters  of  antiquarian  research  has  long  since 
acquired  an  authority  little  short  of  oracular. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  work,  have  kindly  accompanied  their  communications 
with  a  permission,  or  rather  a  request,  that  I  should  omit 
any  parts  of  them  that  were  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  or 
make  any  other  slight  modifications  that  might  seem  to  me 
desirable.  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  indulgence  in 
some  cases,  especially  where,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
my  request^  facts  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  narra- 
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tive  of  the  life,  were  included  in  the  letter,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  them  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.  But  I 
have  never  intentionally  made  any  change  that  I  deemed 
important,  in  any  communication,  without  having  obtained 
the  writer's  consent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  number  of  the  letters, 
especially  from  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  have  been 
dictated  by  them,  in  substance,  and  partly  moulded,  so  far 
as  the  language  is  concerned,  by  another  hand.  But  in 
every  such  case,  the  manuscript  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  before  receiving  his  signature,  so  that  it  is 
SB  tolly  his  own  as  if  the  writing  had  all  been  performed  by 
himself. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  as  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that 
has  occupied  me  so  long,  and  as  showing  how  we  are  all 
earned  away  as  with  a  flood.  Of  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  this  work, 
seventy-nine  are  known  to  have  deceased,  and  fijPty-two 
have  a  place  in  it  as  both  contributors  and  subjects.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  contributors  have  been  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age;  six  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred ;  and  one  has  actually  completed  his  century.  Of 
those  who  have  passed  ninety,  four  still  survive,  retaining 
almost  the  intellectual  vigour  of  middle  age.  This  host 
of  veterans,  so  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  mingle  in 
other  scenes,  have  freely  imparted  to  me  their  recollections 
of  their  early  contemporaries  and  associates, — ^which  must 
otherwise  soon  have  perished,  but  which  may  now  be  pre- 
served  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  with  unaffected  diffi- 
dence.    It  has  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
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duties  of  a  large  pastoral  charge,  which  1  have  always 
held  paramount  to  any  other  claims  or  engagements ;  hut  I 
have  nevertheless  given  myself  all  the  time  necessary  to 
do  the  best  in  my  power.  I  know  well  how  delicate  a 
matter  it  is  to  write  the  lives  of  men,  however  distinguished, 
whose  relatives  or  descendants  still  live,  to  scrutinize  every 
sentence  with  the  jealousy  of  conjugal,  or  fraternal,  or  filial 
affection.  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  mistakes  I  may 
have  committed,  I  have  not  intentionally  said  or  allowed 
to  be  said  any  thing  to  misrepresent  the  dead  or  wound  the 
living.  In  the  delineation  of  character  I  have  generally 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  I  have 
taken  care  that  they  should  be  persons  on  whom  I  could 
afford  to  rely,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  so  wide  and 
excellent  a  reputation,  that  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to 
receive  their  testimony.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the 
work  will  not  be  found  essentially  wanting  in  this  respect, 
in  delicacy  on  the  one  hand  or  fidelity  on  the  other. 

I  close  this  greatest  labour  of  my  life  with  devout  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  has  given  me  health  and  all  the  requisite 
facilities  to  perform  it.  I  proffer  my  grateful  salutations  to 
the  friends  who  have  assisted  me  by  their  contributions,  or 
encouraged  me  by  their  good  wishes ;  and,  as  for  those  who 
are  gone,  I  would  fain  breathe  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness toward  their  graves.  May  this  work,  which,  from  its 
great  number  of  deceased  contributors,  takes  on  almost 
the  form  of  a  posthumous  publication,  survive  as  a  witness 
for  the  ministry  of  past  generations,  long  after  the  last  hand 
that  helped  to  mould  it  shall  have  turned  to  dust. 

Albany,  Auqust  11,  1856. 
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CoNGBEaATiONALiSH  may  bo  said  to  have  been  bom  in  England,  to  have 
pftssed  some  of  its  earliest  years  in  Holland,  and  to  have  migrated  to  these 
Western  Shores  in  the  Mayflower ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  it  exists,  it  is  that  probably  in  which  it  has  reached  its  most  vigor- 
ous maturity. 

It  is  well  known  that  though  the  Congregationalists,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
originated  with  Robert  Browne,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Brown- 
bts,  yet  their  principles  were  so  materially  modified  under  John  Robinson, 
that  he,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the  Plymouth 
Church,  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  at  least  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism. It  is  proper  therefore  to  look  to  the  church  at  Leyden,  as  the 
legitimate  exponent  of  those  principles  by  which  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalists were  originally  distinguished. 

In  regard  to  their  doctrinal  views,  they  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic; 
though  their  venerable  pastor  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  first  emigrants,  in 
his  farewell  address,  that  even  •*  that  great  man  of  God,"  John  Calvin,  **  saw 
not  all  things.''  The  points  which  gave  to  them  their  distinctive  character, 
relate  to  Church  Government  and  the  Sacraments ;  and  they  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  members  than  can  conveniently 
meet  together  for  worship  and  discipline — that- any  church  of  Christ  is  to 
consist  only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey  Him — that  any  compe- 
tent number  of  such  have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges  them,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  distinct  church — that  this  incorporation  is  by  some  contract 
or  covenant,  express  or  implied — that,  being  thus  incorporated,  they  have  a 
right  to  chooHc  their  own  oificers — that  these  officers  are  Pastors  or  Teaching 
EHer^,    Ruling    Elders,    and  Beacons — that    Elders,    being   chosen   and 

'At  the  time  when  I  expected  to  iotrodnce  each  series  of  sketches  with  a  reguUr  history  of 
the  denomination,  I  applied  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Emerson,  late  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Andorer  Theological  Seminary,  to  write  for  me  the  History  of  the  Congregational  Chnroh ; 
aod  he  kindly  complied  with  my  request  in  a  very  elaborate  and  well  digested  sketch  of  the 
denomination  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  As,  however,  I  subsequently  found  it  impos- 
lible  to  carry  out  my  ori^pnal  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  arail  myself  of  the  retolt 
of  bis  oarefbl  labours,  though  I  have  appropriated  not  a  little  from  it,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  original  eoDftitati0D,  the  preseat  polity,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  denominatioB. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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ordained,  have  no  power  to  role  the  ohnroh,  bat  by  oonsent  of  the  breth* 
ren — that  all  Elders  and  all  Charohes  are  equal  in  respect  of  powers  and 
priyileges — ^that  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  believers  and  their 
infimt  children,  and  no  others — that  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  to  be  received  sit- 
ting at  the  table — that  ecclesiastical  censares  are  wholly  spiritoai,  and  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  temporal  penalties — ^that  no  days  are  to  be  regarded  as 
holy  bat  the  Christian  Sabbath,  thoagh  it  is  proper  to  observe  occasionally 
days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving — ^that  all  homan  inventions  or  impositions 
in  religion  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  same  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  broaght  hither  by  the 
original  Colonists,  were,  after  a  few  years,  aathoritatively  embodied  in  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  in  the  Saybrook  Platform, — 
both  of  which  are  still,  in  some  sense,  recognised  standards,  though  both 
have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  their  practical  force.  The  common  impression 
seems  to  be,  that,  for  the  first  centary  after  the  landing  at  Plymoath,  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  of  doctrinal  views  among  the  ministers  of  New 
England ;  but  those  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  some  of  the  old  contro- 
versial pamphlets  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  find  that  there  was  the  germ  of  a  '*  liberal "  party  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  that  the  stricter  Calvinists  had  begun  to  detect  signs  of  defection, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  portentous  import.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival,  about  1740,  that  there  could  be  said  to 
be  two  distinctly  recognised  parties  in  the  Church, — ^the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Arminian :  the  distinction  had  indeed  previously  existed,  but  the  revival  ope- 
rated as  a  practical  test  to  render  it  more  palpable.  A  few  years  after  this 
Dr.  May  hew  advanced  a  step  beyond  Arminianism,  to  Arianism ;  and  though 
possibly  he  was  not  the  first  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  hold  that  systen 
of  opinions,  he  was  the  first  openly  to  avow  it.  But  from  that  time  till  the 
dose  of  the  century,  he  stood  nearly  alone  as  an  advocate  of  Arianism, — the 
liberal  party  as  a  body  still  being  Trinitarian  Arminians.  During  this 
period,  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  though  regarding  each  other  with  some 
degree  of  shyness,  were  not  formally  separated,  but  were  in  the  habit,  for 
the  most  part,  of  occasionally  exchanging  pulpits,  and  performing  other  acts 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship.  It  was  not  till  the  **  liberal "  party 
became  avowedly  Unitarian  that  the  lines  between  the  two  parties  were  so 
distinctly  drawn  as  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  official  labours ;  and  this 
was  by  so  gradual  a  process  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark  either  its  commence- 
ment or  its  termination. 

About  the  time  that  the  Arminian  party  began  to  be  prominent,  the  views 
of  the  Calvinistic  party  becameconsiderably  modified  through  the  influence  of 
the  elder  Edwards ;  and  still  more,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  The  result  at  which  these  eminent  men  seem 
to  have  aimed,  was  to  justify  more  effectually  than  had  been  done  before  the 
dealings  of  Ood  with  men,  and  to  impress  sinners  more  deeply  with  a  sense 

llieir  dependaooe  and  obligation.    Of  the  same  aehool  sabetaatially,  but 
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lutrstill,  were  Dr.  Charles  Backus  and  Dr.  Sm&lley,  who  did  muuh,  espe* 
(hUj  Kf  iheologicul  te&chcra,  to  mould  the  Theology  of  New  Engknd.  Then 
ihtre  'AS  Dr.  Burton,  the  leader  in  the  "  Taste  scheme,"  sad  Dr.  Emmoas. 
llieluunpionof  [Le  "Exercise  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Spring,  also  &  nan  of  great 
■eaUneGS  and  power,  whoso  sjinpathiea  are  understood  to  have  been  muni; 
■itklfae  tnltcr — each  of  theijeexcrtedacoiitroUinginfluericeDvcrmany .minds. 
Bn  there  were  Doctors  Hemmenwaj'  and  Lathrop, — hoth  of  them  abla 
wiKCompUsbed  Divines,  who  looked  coldly  on  the  innovations  of  the  then 
Mv  school,  and  preferred  to  repose  in  a  system,  wbiob  was  considered  by 
u&jruofB  somewhat  milder  character.  President  Dwight,  whose  writings, 
unoDg  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  are  of  Gtandard  authority,  diaeenls 
from  bis  illostriouii  grandfather.  President  Edwards,  at  least  in  some  of 
iiig  vieits  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Woods'  Theological  Lec- 
lues,  which  hnve  appeared  more  recently,  and  which  are  destined  to  exert 
tpowcrfol  inflacnce  in  print,  as  they  have  done  already  in  the  delivery,  are 
\trj  &e>rly  of  the  Edwardean  type.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  scarcely 
Leed  be  stated  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  some,  a  greater  diverg- 
tvej  than  before  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  New  England  fathers,  and 
00  tbe  part  of  others,  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  repair  or  restore  the  ancient 
ludmarks. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Church  polity  already  noticed, 
u  recognised  by  Robinson's  church,  there  were  some  subordinate  doctrines 
uid  customs,  which  helped  to  give  to  the  early  Congregatiooalists  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  They  believed  that  in  every  completely  organized  cburoh, 
there  should  be  a  Pastor,  Teacher,  Ruling  Elder,  and  Deacons.  It  devolved 
on  the  Pastor  to  inculcate  the  duties  and  preaent  the  consolations  of  religion ; 
un  the  Teacher  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines ;  on  the  Ruling  Elder 
10  assist  the  Pastor  In  the  government  of  tbe  church, — particularly  to  watch 
over  the  members,  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  discipline,  to 
visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  Pastor  and  Teacher. 
lo  pny  with  the  Congregation  and  expound  the  Scriptures ;  and  on  the  Dea- 
rans  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table  and  care  for  the  poor. 

The  mode  of  conferring  licensure  to  preach,  as  well  as  ordination,  wae 
inacb  less  formal  and  well  defined  than  it  became  in  after  years.  Whenever 
a  yoong  man  bad  finished  his  College  studies,  if  he  considered  himself  aa 
qnalified,  and  could  find  some  friendly  gentleman  in  the  ministry  to  intro- 
doee  him  in  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  preach,  without  any  examination  or 
reoom in e Dilation  from  any  body  of  mioieters  or  churches.  In  ordination, 
the  Tote  of  the  cburoh  was  regarded  as  the  easeotial  thing ;  and  the  impori- 
tion  of  bands  was  by  the  Ruling  Elders,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  common 
brethren.     Ruling  Elders  were  ordained  with  no  less  solemnity  than  Pastors. 

The  office  of  Ruling  Elder  gradually  died  out  of  the  Congregational 
Cbnrches  ;  and.  as  a  substitute  for  it,  most  churches  have  Standing  Commii- 
<««*,  whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  discipline  with  public  offenders,  and  to  aid 
ika  paater  in  examining  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church ;  but  they 
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possess  only  an  advisory  power.  The  ordination,  dismission,  and  deposition 
of  ministers  are  now  by  councils  invited  from  the  churches.  Where  Gonso* 
ciations  exist,  these  bodies  are  the  standing  councils  for  the  consooiated 
churches,  and  consist  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches.  In  other 
churches,  the  councils  are  formed  by  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches 
whose  aid  is  requested. 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  by  the  Synod  convened  by  the  Legisla* 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  in  1648,  provides  only  for  councils  selected  for  the 
occasion,  and  bears  more  the  aspect  of  independency, — as  their  decisions  are 
only  advisory.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  adopted  by  a  Synod  of  Connecticut 
in  1708,  provides  for  Consociations  with  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and 
pastors,  but  allows  each  Consociation  to  make  such  by-laws  as  it  pleases.  A 
Consociation  generally  includes  from  five  to  twenty  contiguous  churches ; 
but  no  church  is  bound  to  join  the  Consociation  or  to  continue  with  it. 

Connected  with  each  Consociation  is  an  Association,  which  consists  of  the 
pastors  of  the  consociated  churches,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  institute  dis- 
cipline with  their  offending  brethren,  when  needful,  and  bring  them  for  trial 
before  the  Consociation,  which  commonly  meets  for  business  onco  a  year, 
and  may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  for  the  ordination 
of  a  pastor  or  other  purposes.  The  Association  have  other  duties,  particu- 
larly the  examination  and  licensure  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  is 
also  a  General  Association  which  consists  of  delegates  from  the  District 
Associations,  and  meets  annually  as  a  medium  of  friendly  intercourse  for  the 
churches  with  each  other,  and  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  District  and 
Gheneral  Associations  exist  also  in  States  and  regions  where  no  Consociations 
'hftve  been  formed ;  but  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  churches.  Bodies,  under  other  names,  also  exist  for  the  like 
purposes  of  intercourse, — as  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  the  General 
Consociation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  General  Conventions  of  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  which  Congregationalism  became  the 
established  religion  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  at  their  first  settlement, 
exists  no  longer,  except  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Like  the  rest  of  Christ- 
endom, the  New  £ngland  fisithers  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Church  with  the  State  in  some  form ;  and  they  aimed  to  accomplish 
it  in  what  they  considered  at  once  the  most  thorough  and  the  least  dangerous 
mode, — namely,  by  restricting  the  civil  franchise  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion.  But  the  experiment  proved  fraught  with  evil. 
Complaints  from  those  who  were  required  to  pay  taxes,  but  were  debarred 
from  any  share  in  the  government,  became  so  loud  and  troublesome  that  in 
1657  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  called  a  Synod  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  another  in  1662.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Legislature,  both 
Synods  answered  that  baptized  persons  of  discreet  lives,  upon  publicly  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  the  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  church  members,  (including  the  baptism  of  their  children,) 
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except  that  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  for  which  evidence  of  personal  pietj  wm 
still  required.  By  this  expedient,  called  the  Half-way  Covenant,  ihe  barrier 
WIS  removed  in  respect  to  men  of  this  description.  Great  commotion  in  the 
ckniehes,  however,  was  excited  by  the  decision,  not  only  in  Massaohnsetts 
but  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  many  of  the  churches  refused  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  excited  the  rage  of  some  ambitious  spirits  who  were  still  kept  from 
office. 

As  another  feature  of  the  Establishment,  men  of  all  denominations  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  worship ;  but  at  length  those  of 
other  denominations  had  their  taxes  remitted,  on  producing  evidence  of  hav- 
ing paid  for  the  support  of  their  own  preachers ;  and  finally,  the  last  vestige 
of  this  policy  was  destroyed,  when,  in  the  year  1833,  Massachusetts,  the  last 
to  adopt  completely  the  voluntary  principle,  repealed  all  her  laws  for  invol- 
untary contributions  to  the  support  of  religion.  This  revolution  was 
strongly  opposed  by  some,  and  greatly  feared  by  many,  but  now  is  rejoiced 
in  by  all. 

Though  the  Congregationalists  have  always  been  the  principal  denomina- 
tion in  New  England,  they  extended  little  beyond  New  England,  till  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Those  who  migrated  West  or 
South,  generally  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterian  churches,  and  thus 
their  Congregationalism  became  absorbed  in  Presbyterianism.  That  the  two 
denominations  might  co- exist  in  the  same  field  to  the  greater  advantage,  a 
Plan  of  Union  was  adopted  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  United  States  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
whereby  Congregational  Churches  were  allowed  to  be  connected  with  Pres- 
byteries, and  to  have  a  representation  by  lay  delegates  in  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  Courts.  This  Plan  was  discarded  by  the  Old  School  General 
Ai<«»embly  in  18  7;  and,  though  still  recognised  by  the  New  School  Assem- 
bly, it  is  understood  that  it  finds  little  favour,  either  with  them  or  the  Con- 
gregationalists, and  is  probably  destined  to  a  speedy  and  final  abrogation. 

In  latter  years,  Congregationalism  has  been  rapidly  extending  itself,  and  ^ 
had  now  gained  a  footing  in  all  the  Middle,  and  Western,  and  some  of  the 
South  Western,  States.  In  1855,  there  were  in  Maine  two  hundred  and 
thirty  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  in  Ver- 
mont, one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  in  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  twenty-two ;  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and 
eighty;  in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  And  in  New  York,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  ninety ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seventeen ;  in  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  eighteen;  in  Indi- 
%na,  sixteen ;  in  Illinois,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  in  Michigan,  a  hun- 
dred and  one ;  in  Wisconsin,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  in  Iowa,  sixty-six ; 
in  Minnesota,  four;  in  Oregon,  five;  in  California,  eight;  in  Kansas,  one; 
in  Canada,  sixty-nine ; — in  all  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  including 
those  of  New  England,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  num- 
ber of  settled  ministers  is  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three ;  of  those  with- 
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eut  charge,  four  handred  and  seventy-nine ;  in  all,  two  thonaand,  three  hon* 
dred  and  twenty-two. 

As  the  Congregational  body  has,  in  latter  years,  been  divided  into  two 
difltinot  branches,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  thus  forming  in  &ot  two  differ- 
ent denominations,  having  little  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  as  this  divi- 
sion was  the  result  of  a  silent  and  gradual  process  extended  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  I  have  not  found  it  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the 
line  some  of  my  subjects  legitimately  belong.  My  general  rule,  however, 
has  been,  to  consider  those  as  Trinitarians,  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  cases  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  from  this,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  they  always  remained  in  connection  with  orthodox  churches  and  were  in 
constant  fellowship  with  orthodox  ministers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  statements  which  historic  fidelity 
required  to  be  made  in  regard  to  that  state  of  things  which  brought  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  this  country,  may  seem  invidious  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  candour  of  that 
respectable  denomination  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea  could  occur  to  them, 
and  an  equally  poor  compliment  to  the  justice  of  any  other  denomination  to 
suppose  that  they  should  imagine  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for  it. 
The  truth  is,  if  each  of  the  older  denominations,  as  it  now  exists,  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  unreasonable  or  intolerant  acts  that  make  part  of 
its  early  history,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  able  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  the  spirit  of  any  denomination, 
as  such,  to  which  these  unchristian  developments  are  to  be  referred ;  and  it 
were  better  that  all  the  denominations,  instead  of  reproaching  each  other 
with  what  may  have  been  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  their  fathers,  should  be 
thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  has  cast  their  own  lot  at  a  period, 
and  in  a  region,  in  which  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  understood 
and  reduced  to  practice. 
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It  may  possibly  strike  some,  as  at  least  of  doabtfal  propriety,  that  a 
York  that  professes  to  be  devoted  exclasively  to  Ahebican  clerical 
biography,  should  find  its  first  subject  in  an  individual  who  never  set 
foot  on  American  ground.  This  impression,  however,  will  hardly  remain, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  John  Robinson  was  not  only  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Congregational  body,  but  the  actual  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church  planted  in  this  country ;  that  he  always  kept  an  eye  upon 
his  brethren  after  their  removal,  often  refreshing  them  with  his  affection- 
ate salutations  and  wise  and  faithful  counsels ;  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
he  cherished  the  desire  and  expectation  of  joining  them ;  that,  after  hia 
death,  his  family  actually  came  hither  and  lived  and  died ;  and  that  he  is 
probably  represented  here  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  this  day.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Congregational  Church  in  America  is  surely  enti- 
tled to  place  him  at  the  head  of  her  ministry. 

John  Robinson  was  bom  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
(probably  Lincolnshire)  in  the  year  1575.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1592 ;  and  was  a  member  of  either  Emanuel  College,  or 
the  College  of  Corpus  Christi — the  evidence,  however,  seems  to  prepon* 
derate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  during  his  connection  with  the 
University,  and  probably  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  William  Perkins, 
ao  eminent  Puritan  divine,  that  he  was  first  brought  to  feel  the  power  of 
religion.  He  was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.*  in  1599. 

Having  finished  his  course  at  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  Norfolk, 
and  began  his  ministerial  labours  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich.  Being  at  this 
time  a  Puritan  only,  he  officiated  in  the  Established  Church.  But  he 
began  soon  to  modify  or  omit  some  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  in  accom- 
modation to  his  scruples, — which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical authorities ;  and  at  no  distant  period  he  was  suspended  temporarily 
from  his  clerical  functions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  fully 
inducted  into  a  *'  living,"  or  whether  he  ever  submitted  to  the  regulations 
necessary  for  **full  orders." 

On  being  suspended  by  the  Bishop,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
where,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  he  collected  a  congregation  of  Puritan 
worshipers,  who  attended  his  ministrations,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being 
fined  and  imprisoned.  His  mind  was  still  perplexed  respecting  his  duty 
in  relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  evident  that,  though  suspended,  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  position  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment. He  hoped  that  there  might  be  greater  indulgence  towards 
non-conformity,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  find  a  place  as  chaplain  in 
some  public  institution,  or  secure  some  private  building,  by  lease,  in 
which  he  might  conduct  the  worship  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  But  having  failed  in  one  or  two  applications,  and 
despairing  at  length  of  any  thing  that  should  be  more  in  accordance  with 
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hiB  wislies,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  fully  his  puritanical  principleB,  and 
separate  himself  altogether  from  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  born 
and  educated,  and  had  for  a  time  served  as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Eobinson  left  Norwich  in  1604,  really,  if  not  avowedly,  a  Sepa- 
ratist. He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Cambridge  immediately  after,  for 
the  purpose  of  resigning  his  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  taking  leave 
of  his  Puritan  friends  and  former  associates.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  he  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber who,  like  himself,  had  quitted  the  National  Establishment,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  church,  solemnly  covenanting  with  the  Lord 
and  with  each  other  '*  to  walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known,  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavours,  whatever  it  should 
cost  them."  This  transaction  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  1602,  when  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Clyfton  became  associated  in 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  people,  their  numbers 
had  so  far  increased  that  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  form  two 
distinct  churches;  Mr.  Smyth  becoming  the  sole  pastor  of  the  one,  and 
Mr.  Clyfton,  of  the  other.  Mr.  Robinson  was  soon  chosen  Mr.  Clyf ton's 
assistant,  and  as  both  the  pastors  soon  removed  to  Holland,  Mr.  K. 
remained  and  became  Mr.  C.'s  successor  in  office;  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  C.*s  flock  accompanied  him. 

As  the  state  of  things  became  constantly  more  adverse  to  non- conformists, 
and  especially  Separatists,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  church,  resolved,  after  a 
few  months,  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  there 
was  something  at  least  approaching  to  religious  freedom.  After  having  made 
two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  thus  to  expatriate  themselves, — being 
met  in  each  case  by  the  vigilant  activity  of  the  pursuivants, — they  finally 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  arrived  in  Holland  in  1608.  They  forth- 
with united  with  their  former  companions  who  had  settled  at  Amsterdam, 
ftnd  with  them  became  associated  with  the  original  members  of  the  English 
church  in  that  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth. 
Mr.  Robinson,  having  now  no  pastoral  charge,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  some  secular  employment  for  a  support ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  relieved  fully  from  this  necessity  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  church  at  Amsterdam,  owing  to  some  irregular  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Smyth  and  a  few  others,  had  become  greatly  embroiled,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends,  after  residing  there  about  a  year,  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene,  by  seeking  a  new  home  in  Ley  den. 
Accordingly,  in  1609,  they  settled,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  in 
that  **fair  and  beautiful  city;'*  though  it  was  at  considerable  worldly 
disadvantage  that  they  made  the  change. 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  object,  when  settled  at  Ley  den,  was  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  public  worship ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  afterwards  in  some  public  haU.  The 
arrangements  for  worship  being  completed,  the  church  was  reorganized,  and 
Mr.  R.  received  from  the  members  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  church  itself.  The  fact  of  his  not  having  received  *'  full 
orders  "  in  the  Church  of  England  might  be  a  reason  for  this  ;  but  doubtless 
a  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  he  regarded  the  ministry  of  that  Church  as 
'*  a  false  ministry,"  in  oonsequence  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Church  of 
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Rone,  and  therefore  to  be  i^pudiated  by  all  wbo  separated  from  her  oom- 
mnnion.  William  Brewster,  at  whose  hoase  the  brethren  had  been  aocos- 
tomed  to  hold  their  meetings  in  England,  was  set  apart  as  mling  elder  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  R.  was  constituted  pastor. 

Being  now  settled  over  his  flock,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  their 
interests,  and  engaged  with  fresh  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological 
studies, — at  the  same  time  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent pro^Bflsors  in  the  University.  He  became  eventually  one  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  though  not  till  after  he  had  resided  there  six  years.  This  placed  him 
beyond  the  control  of  the  town  magistrates,  and  entitled  him  to  receive,  free 
of  town  and  state  duties,  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  month,  and  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  wine  every  three  months. 

The  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  was  rife  at  this  period ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  much  attention.  He  took 
strongly  the  Calvinistic  side  ;  and  on  one  or  two  points,  particularly  that  of 
Divine  agency  in  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  was  regarded  as  holding  rather 
extreme  views.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  by  several  professors  to  engage 
publicly  in  a  doctrinal  discussion  with  Episcopius,  one  of  the  great  Arminian 
lights  of  that  day ;  and  though  he,  at  first,  modestly  declined,  from  a  sense  of 
incompetency,  yet  he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  demands  that  were  made 
upon  him,  and  the  discussion  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  for  three  days. 
His  friends  claimed  for  him  a  signal  victory ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  opposite  party  made  a  similar  claim  in  behalf  of  their  champion. 

After  residing  some  years  at  Leyden,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends  began 
to  look  abroad  for  some  more  promising  field,  and  some  more  desirable  home. 
His  labours  were  necessarily  restricted  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  The 
difference  of  language  was  found  an  insuperable  barrier  to  progress.  The 
Batch  functionaries,  though  ready  to  allow  to  him  the  full  exercise  of  his 
office  among  his  own  people,  frowned  upon  all  attempts  to  proselyte  the 
n&tives.  Their  numbers  also  were  gradually  diminishing — their  young  men, 
finding  little  occupation  at  Leyden,  were  enlisting  into  the  army  or  navy, 
while  other  young  persons  were  intermarrying  with  Dutch  families,  and  thus 
npidly  losing  their  native  language  and  manners.  Having  impoverished 
themselves  in  their  removal  from  England,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the  gross 
immorality  that  prevailed,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  awak- 
ened in  the  more  serjous  part  of  the  people  a  desire  to  escape  so  contamina» 
ting  an  influence,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  and  more  congenial  atmosphere. 

Various  places  were  proposed  as  desirable  settlements  ;  but  Virginia  was, 
on  the  whole,  thought  preferable,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  origi- 
nate a  new  colony  by  themselves,  and  establish  it  on  their  own  distinctive 
principles.  Mr.  Robinson  preached  on  the  peculiar  duties  then  devolving 
apon  them,  and  arranged  special  seasons  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  church  (Carver  and  Cushman)  were  despatched  to  England,  in 
behalf  of  the  company,  to  seek  permission  of  the  King  to  settle  in  some  part 
of  Virginia ;  and  though  the  negotiation,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  retarded,  the  desired  permission  was  at 
length  obtained.  When  the  agents  returned  and  made  their  favourable 
report,  a  day  of  humiliation,  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  observed  in  reference 
to  the  interesting  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  placed.  At  the 
clo*c  of  the  religious  exercises,  the  church  and  congregation  entered  on  a  dis- 
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ovsdion  respecting  the  parties  that  should  go  first  to  the  new  settlemeDt,  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  others ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  '*  that  it 
was  best  for  one  part  of  the  church  to  go  at  first,  and  the  other  to  stay ;  yii, 
the  youngest  and  strongest  part  to  go ;  that  they  who  went  should  freely 
offer  themselves ;  that  if  the  major  part  went,  the  pastor  should  go  with 
them — if  not,  the  elder  only ;  that  if  the  Lord  should  frown  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, then  those  that  went,  should  return,  and  the  brethren  that  remain- 
ed still  there,  should  assist  and  be  helpful  to  them ;  but  if  God  should  be 
pleased  to  favour  them  that  went,  then  they  also  should  endeavor  to  help 
over  such  as  were  poor  and  ancient  and  willing  to  come."  The  volunteers 
for  the  adventure  being  in  the  minority,  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  and 
assistant  to  the  pastor,  was  appointed  to  take  the  ministerial  oversight  of  the 
emigrants,  until  Mr.  Robinson  or  some  pastor  from  England  should  join  them. 
The  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  being  completed^  the 
whole  congregation  met  for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1620,  when  Mr.  Robinson  preached,  with  deep  emotion,  from  Ezra  VIII, 
21,  22.     The  close  of  his  discourse  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Winslow  : — 

**  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  knowetb  whether  ever  he  should 
live  to  see  our  faoefl  again.  But  whether  the  Lord  had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  U8 
before  God  and  his  bTessed  angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ;  and 
if  God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  ns  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it,  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry;  for  he  was  very  confi- 
dent the  Lord  had  lAore  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  He 
took  occasion  also  miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
who  were  oome  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  further  than  the  instruments  oi 
their  reformation.  As  for  example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw:  for  whatever  part  of  God's  will  he liad  further  imparted  and  revealed 
to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saith  he,  you  see  the  Cal- 
vinists,  they  stick  where  he  left  them,  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they 
were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to 
them ;  and  were  they  now  living,  saith  he,  they  would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace 
ftirther  light,  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  church 
covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it  whereby  we  promise  and  covenant  with  Grod  and  one  with 
another  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  us  lh>m  his  written 
Word  J  but  withal  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to 
examine  and  compare  it  and  weigh  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth  before  we  received 
it.  For  saith  he,  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  Aill  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
Mice." 

**  Another  thing  he  commended  to  us  was,  that  we  should  use  all  means  to  avoid  and 
shake  off  the  name  of  Brownist,  being  a  mere  nick-name  and  brand,  to  make  religion  odious 
and  the  professors  of  it,  to  the  Christian  world .  And  to  that  end,  said  he.  I  should  be  glad 
if  some  godly  minister  would  go  over  with  yon  before  my  coming ;  for,  said  he,  there  will  be 
no  difference  between  the  unconformable  ministers  and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice 
of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom.  And  so  advised  us,  by  all  Tneans,  to  endeavour  to 
close  with  the  godly  party  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  rather  to  study  union  Uian 
division,  viz,  how  near  we  might  possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  them,  than  in  the  least 
measure  to  affect  division  or  separation  from  them.  And  be  not  loth  to  take  ane^er 
pastor  or  teacher,  saith  he;  for  that  flock  that  hath  two  shepherds,  is  not  endangered, 
but  secured  by  it." 

The  next  day,  July  22d,  was  the  day  of  their  departure.  A  large  nnm- 
ber  of  Christian  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  the  neighbouring  towns  assem- 
bled to  bid  them  farewell,  and  join  in  the  parting  supplications.  While  the 
emigrants  were  at  Southampton,  where  the  Mayflower  was  awaiting  themi 
Mr.  Kobinson  addressed  to  them  a  letter  abounding  in  tender  senUments  and 
judicious  counsels.  On  the  return  of  the  Mayflower  to  England,  tidbgs  of 
the  safe  arrival  and  favourable  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to 
him,  and  were  received  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  joy.  He  oontiniied 
through  life  to  cherish  towards  this  part  of  his  fiook  the  warmest  affeotioii.. 
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Hr.  Robinson  continued  h'ta  labours  among  the  portion  of  his  fiock  that 
remained  with  liim,  until  hia  death;  though  he  never,  till  the  olose  of  life, 
Fimendered  the  liopc  of  cxercisiDg  his  mtuidtertul  functions,  at  least  for  a  few 
jeais,  among  his  Transatlantic  friends.  But  the  all-wiae  Disposer  of  cvente 
liad  ordained  otharwisc.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  Febniarj',  1625,  he  was 
taken  ill,  but  preached  twice  on  the  following  day.  From  that  time  hie 
■trength  gradually  failed  until  the  1st  of  March — after  an  illness  of  eight 
(jays,  he  gently  pasgt^d  away,  amidst  the  tears  aud  prayers  of  a  devoted  flock. 
Mot  only  his  own  people,  hut  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
BUiy  musi  respectable  citixens,  followed  him  to  the  grare. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  a  widow  and  two  Bona— Join  and  Isaac,  who  contin- 
ned  to  reside  at  Leyilen  a  few  years,  but  in  1629  or  1630,  migrated  to  this 
eoontry.  Jabn  settled  at  or  near  Cape  Ann,  and  had  a  son  Abraham,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  iBtiac  settled  at  Scitnate. 
•here  ho  vas  a  freeman  in  1633 ;  removed  to  Barnstable  in  1639,  and  in  tha 
jears  1646  and  16i>l,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  GoTernor. 
Be  died  at  Barnstable,  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 

Got.  Bradford  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Robinson: — 


"  He  was  n  man  not  casil;  to  be  paralleled  Ibr  all  things,  whose  sfngnlar  virtaei  wo 
■hall  nol  take  iipan  us  liere  to  describe.  Neither  need  ne,  for  tbey  so  well  are  known 
Inttib;  fiirndsnud  eiiciuic*.  Ashe  wa>a  man  learned  and  of  lolid  jodgment,  and  of  ■ 
quJch  and  ibarp  wit,  wi  was  he  also  or  a.  tender  conscience  and  very  sincere  Id  all  hSa 
njti  a  tiater  of  hypocrisy  and  dimimulatiDn,  and  would  lie  very  plain  with  hia  beat 
HmJs.  He  was  very  courteous,  aflible,  attd  ncciable  in  bis  converwtion,  and  towards 
tni  owD  people  especially.  He  was  an  acute  aud  expLTl  dispntant ,  very  quick  and  ready, 
ud  bad  much  blekering  wilh  Ibe  Arminians,  wbo  stood  more  in  Asr  of  lijrn  than  of  any 
b  tbc  L'niversily,  lie  was  never  salisQed  in  himself  nntil  lie  1:sd  searclied  any  cause  or 
usoovat  he  had  to  deal  in,  Iliorongbly  and  to  the  bi>ttam ;  and  we  have  heard  him 
nmctiroos  my  to  hi*  fltmiliars  '  that  many  times,  both  in  writbic  and  dispntation,  be 
knew  lie  had  aliHeicliLly  answered  others,  but  many  timci  not  huuaelf':  and  was  ever 
Mn>n>  of  any  light,  and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  holy  Ute  persons  were,  the  mora 
le  dolrcd  to  conlbr  and  reaton  with  them.  lie  was  very  pruGlablc  in  his  ministry  and 
comlbrtable  to  Ills  people.  He  was  much  Tieiiived  of  them,  and  as  loving  was  be  unto 
tbera .  and  entirely  sought  their  good  fur  snni  and  body. 

"  Tea  nudi  wsa  the  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  respect  that  this  worthy  man  iiad  to  Iiii 
lode,  and  hia  flock  to  tiini,  that  it  might  he  raid  of  them,  as  it  was  once  said  of  that 
bnotta  emperor,  Marcos  Anrelins,  and  tlic  people  of  Rome,  that  it  nss  bard  to  jadge 
whoiber  be  ilellghted  more  in  having  such  a  people,  or  they  in  having  sitcb  a  pastor. 
His  love  was  great  towards  them  and  Ills  care  was  always  bcut  for  their  best  good,  both 
fcr  tool  and  body.  For,  besides  his  singular  abilities  in  DiFlne  things,  wherein  he  excel- 
led, ba  was  able  also  to  give  direction  in  civil  alTairi,  and  to  foresee  dangers  and  incon- 
TenicncCTj  by  which  mesuahewasvcr;  helpful  10  tbeiroutward  estates;  and  so  was  every 
ny,  a*  a  common  bthcr  unto  them.  And  none  did  more  oScnd  him  llian  those  that 
«we  doae  and  eiearing  to  themselves,  and  retired  from  the  common  good ;  as  also  such 
M  wotiM  bo  stiff  and  rigid  in  matters  of  ontward  order,  and  iiivcigb  agsinst  the  erila  of 
.  eCbcra,  and  yet  be  remiss  in  themselves,  and  not  so  careful  to  expi'css  a  virtuous  conver- 
ntiai.  Ttiey,  in  like  manner,  had  ever  a  reverent  regard  unto  bim,  and  had  him  in 
prcriou*  eMImation  as  his  worth  eud  wisdom  did  deserve;  and  alihoogh  they  esteemed 
him  btgbly  whilst  be  lived  and  laboured  among  them,  yet  mnch  more  after  hia  death, 
■beD  they  came  to  feel  the  want  of  his  lielp,  and  saw  by  woAil  experience,  what  a 
treafsre  (hey  had  lost,  to  Ihe  grief  of  their  hearts  and  wounding  of  their  sonla;  yea, 
tonlj  a  loaa  as  they  saw  could  not  be  repaired." 

Hoombcek,  in  his  "Summa  Controvorsai^um  "  says, 

"  John  RobirwoD  was  most  dear  to  us  while  ho  lived,  wu  on  (hmiliar  terms  with  the 
liieyden  theologians,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Ibcm.  He  wrote,  moreover,  hi  a 
rvtely  of  ways  against  the  Arminiaus;  and  was  Ihe  frvijuent  opponent  and  bold  antago- 
nbl  of  EptKopin*  himself  in  the  University," 

Even  Baylic,  the  opponent  of  the  Independents,  while  denouncing  in  no 
numired  terms  the  whole  denomination  in  his  "  DisauaBives  against  the 
errors  of  the  Times,"  says — 
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« 
**  RoUnson  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modeit 
spirit  that  ever  separated  from  the  Church  of  England.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eobinson's  publications  : — An  Answer  to  a 
Censorious  Epistle,  1608.  A  Justification  of  Separation  from  the  Church 
of  England,  against  Mr.  Bernard's  Invective,  entitled  the  Separatist's 
Schism,  1610.  Two  Letters  on  Christian  Fellowship,  1611.  On  Religious 
Communion,  Private  and  Public,  1614.  The  People's  Plea  for  the  Exercise 
of  Prophecy,  1618.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  of 
Port,  1624.  Letter  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  London,  1624. 
Appeal  on  Truth's  Behalf,  1624.  A  Just  and  Necessary  Apology,  1625. 
Assays,  or  Observations  Divine  and  Moral,  1628.  On  the  Lawfulness  of 
Hearing  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  1684.     A  Catechism,  1642. 

His  works  were  collected  and  published  in  three  volumes,  duodecimo,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life.    .London,  1851. 
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FRANCIS  HIGGINSON  * 

1629—1630. 

Francis  Hiqqinson,  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Higginson,  was  bom  in 
England,  in  the  year  1587.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in 
1609,  at  Jesus'  College,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1613,  at  St. 
Johns — ^both  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  University,  he  became  the  minister  of  Claybrooke,  one  of  the  parishes' 
in  Leicester.  Having  an  uncommonly  winning  address,  and  very  popular 
talents,  and  withal  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  soon 
acquired  great  influence  as  a  preacher ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multi- 
tudes not  only  attending  earnestly  upon  his  ministry,  but  apparently  much 
profited  by  it.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  conform,  without  scruple, 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Hildersham  and  Thomas  Hooker,  he  became 
Boon  after,  in  principle,  a  decided  non-conformist ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  was  constrained  to  discontinue  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the 
parish  chuich.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  his  popularity  that  liberty  was 
procured  for  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  regularly  on  one  part  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  on  the  other  part  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  aged  and 
infirm  minister.  He  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  ministers  in  the  ^lace  all  contin- 
ued to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  yet  they  invited  him  freely  into 
their  pulpits,  so  long  as  they  could  do  so  without  putting  in  jeopardy  their  own 
good  standing.  Besides  preaching  successively  in  three  of  the  parish  churches 
in  Leicester,  he  preached  also  at  Belgrave,  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  These 
facilities  he  enjoyed  chiefly  through  the  indulgence  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop 
qi  Lincoln,  to  whose  diocese  Leicester  belonged  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time  that  they  were  continued  to  him. 

Mr.  Higginson,  previous  to  his  becoming  a  non-conformist,  seems  to  have 
been  more  careful  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church  than  was  com- 

•  Mather's  Maenalia,  Book  II.— Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritam,  Vol.  II.— Collections  of  the  Uis- 
torioal  Society  of  Massachiisetts,  Vols.  I,  VI,  IX.— Eliot's  and  Allen's  Biographical  Diotionariea.*- 
Pelt's  Annals  of  Salem.— Felt's  Memoir  of  Higginson. 
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,  tluMigh  not  more  bo  than  was  required  by  the  rubricks.     He  publicly 
«f  owed  the  principle  that  ignorant  and  soandalouB  persons  are  not  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  as  far  as  he  could,  he  reduced  the  principle 
to  practice.     After  preaching  on  the  text, — '*  Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogs," — a  profane  and  intemperate  man  approached  the  chancel  to 
receive  the  communion;  whereupon  he  declared  that  he  would  not  administer  to 
kim  the  sacramental  elements,  until  he  had  professed  his  repentance,  to  the 
ntisfiustion  of  the  congregation.     The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  while  yet 
lie  was  keenly  awake  to  the  justice  of  the  rebuke ;  and,  according  to  Cotton 
Mither,  he  died  shortly  after,  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Mr.  Higginson's  high  reputation  procured  for  him  the  offer  of  several 
excellent  livings,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  conscientions 
(^nrictions  in  favour  of  non-conformity  forbade  his  accepting  them.  He 
coodocted  the  education  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  preparatory 
to  their  going  to  the  University,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  much  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy 
which  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  rendered  important 
aid  to  the  Protestant  exiles,  who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  when 
the  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  well  nigh  deluged  their  land  with  blood. 

lo  the  year  1628,  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  and  worthy  merchants, 
hating  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  whereby  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of   *'  The  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,*'  determined  to  send  over  a  company  to  commence  a  planta* 
tioo  there,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.     Ilaving  been  informed  of  the 
Atraits,  to  which  Mr.  Higginson  was  now  reduced  by  reason  of  his  non-con- 
fi>nnity,  they  despatched  messengers  to  him  to  invite  him  to  join  this  com- 
pwj,  promising  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage.     These  two  persons 
came  one  day  to  Mr.  Iligginson's  door,  and  with  loud  knocks,  cried  out, — 
"Where  izj  Mr.  Higginson?     We  must  speak  with  Mr.  Higgmson."     His 
wife,  not  doubting  that  the  officials   of  the  government  had  come  to  arrest 
iiizn,  ran  to  his  chamber,  and  entreated  him  to  conceal  himself;  but  his  reply 
was, — **  No,  I  will  go  down  and  speak  with  them  ;  and  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."     When  the  messengers  were  come  into  the  hall,  they  held  out 
their  papers  to  him,  and  said  with  a  rough  and  uncourteous  air, — "  Sir,  we 
have  come  from  London,   and  our  business  is  to  convey  you  to  London,  as 
you  may  see  by  these  papers."     "  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Higginson, 
bursting  into   tears.     He  then  opened  the  packet  to  read  the  form  of  his 
trrest ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  order  from  Bishop  Laud,  he  found 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  letters  from  the  Governor  and 
company,  inviting  him  to  embark  with  them  for  New-P]ngland.     This  dis- 
covery prepared  the  way  for  an  agreeable  interview ;  the  messengers  having 
now  cast  off  their  disguise,  and  Mr.  Higginson  and  his  wife  being  relieved 
from  their  painful  apprehensions. 

Mr.  Higginson,  having  souglit  the  Divine  direction,  and  conferred  with  several 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
datv,  quickly  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  And  when  his  purpose  came 
t<»  hi;  known,  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  others  who  sympathized  in  his 
r'.':igiou3  convictions,  determined  to  accompany  him.  In  his  farewell  sermon, 
r»re-iehed  to  a  vast  assembly,  he  dwelt  with  th^  utmost  plainness  upon  what 
he  regarded  the  provoking  sins  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leicester  m 
particular,  and  predicted  that  God  would  soon  chastise  England  with  a  war 
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in  which  Leicester  should  have  a  fearful  share.  It  was  not  long  before  tliis 
prediction  was  verified :  Leicester,  being  a  strongly  fortified  place  into  which 
had  been  carried  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country,  was 
beseiged  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town  horribly  plundered,  and  eleven 
hundred  people  slain  ui  the  streets.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  Christians  of  the  place,  for  all  tiie 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  his  ministry ;  and  having  stated  to  them  hb 
views  in  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  he  concluded  with  an  earnest  prayer 
for  the  King,  the  Church,  the  State,  and  especially  for  Leicester,  the  seat  of 
his  former  labours. 

Immediately  after  this  discourse  was  delivered,  he  set  out  with  his  family 
for  London ;  and  so  deep  was  the  sensation  in  view  of  his  deparlure,  that  the 
streets,  as  he  passed  along,  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  bidding  him 
fuewell,  and  expressing  their  earnest  wishes  for  his  welfare.  On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  three  ships  ready  to  sail  for  New  England,  and  two 
more  that  were  shortly  to  follow  them  :  the  passengers  were  generally 
worthy  and  religious  people,  and  among  them  were  two  other  non-conformist 
ministers.  They  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  the  first  of  May,  1629 ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Land's  End,  Mr.  Higginson  called  his  family  and 
other  passengers  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  England. 
He  said,  *'  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leav- 
ing of  England,  Farewell  Babylon — Farewell  Rome ;  but  we  will  say. 
Farewell,  dear  England — Farewell  the  Church  of  Ood  in  England,  and  i^ 
the  Christian  friends  there  !  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  reformadon, 
and  propagate  the  Gospel  in  America."  And  then  he  offered  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind,  and  for  a  soc* 
cessful  issue  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  company  arrived  in  Salem  harbour  on  the  29th  of  June,  after  a 
passage  of  nearly  two  months ;  during  which  they  had  been  afflicted  by  the 
small  pox,  of  which  Mr.  Higginson's  daughter,  a  little  girl  four  years  old, 
died.  There  were  only  six  dwellings  in  Salem  then,  beside  Governor  Endi* 
oott'a.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton,*— one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  H.  from  England, — almost  immediately  after  they  landed, 
began  to  project  a  plan  for  forming  a  religious  society  on  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  contended  in  their  native  country.  Mr.  Higginson  drew  up 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  which  thirty  copies  were  made  for  the  thirty  per- 
sons, who  were  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Church.  This  being  done, 
they  kept  the  6th  of  August  as  a  day  of  fasting ;  and,  after  the  prayers  and 
sermons  of  the  two  ministers,  they  severally  and  solemnly  gave  their  consent  to 
the  Covenant  and  Confession,  which  were  read  to  them ;  and  then  prooeeded 
to  choose  Mr.  Higginson  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skelton  their  pastor.  Eaeh, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  Church,  laid  his  hands 
on  the  other,  with  prayer,  thus  performing  the  work  of  mutual  consecration. 
Ch>vemor  Bradford  and  others  from  the  Church  in  Plymouth,  gave  them  the 

•  SAinmL  Skiltok  wm  educated  at  CUre  Hall,  Cambridge,  when  he  took  the  decree  of  B.  A. 
In  1611,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1815.  Previoaa  to  hb  leavinff  England,  he  was  a  hignly  eiteemed 
praaeber  in  Linoolmhire.  He  died  at  Salem  on  the  2d  of  Angost,  1634,  after  a  somewhai  pi^ 
tnoted  deeUne.  Little  has  oome  down  to  as  coooeming  him,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
«<h«  differed  about  elerioal  SModaUons  and  other  sabjeiBtk  from  most  of  the  priMinal  penoof  ia 
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B^  Hand  of  FellowBhip.  As  they  had  both  been  ordained  bj  Bishope 
k  Bngland,  m]|d  as  Mr.  Higginson  professed  not  to  have  renounced  the 
Silabliiihed  Church,  the  ceremony  which  was  here  performed  can  be  con- 
adered  only  as  introducing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  particular  flock. 

A  young  man  of  profligate  character,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Salem  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity,  that  he  immediately  rose  and  expressed 
ys  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  member ;  and  when  some  of  them  demurred  at 
this,  he  requested  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  *'  to  make  his  profession 
before  them."  This  being  consented  to,  he  stated  his  views  and  feelingp 
wiik  10  much  propriety  and  simplicity,  as  to  leave  a  most  favourable  impres* 
aoD  upon  them  all ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  stranger,  they  could  not 
reeeive  him  to  their  communion,  until,  by  an  acquaintance  with  him,  they 
bd  gained  some  further  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He  proved  a  devoted 
Ckristian  and  an  eminently  useful  person,  and  was  Commander-in-chief  of 
ill  the  forces  in  the  Colony.  The  individual  referred  to  was  Major  Greneral 
Edward  Gibbons. 

The  church  at  Salem  being  organized  and  settled,  enjoyed  the  smiles 
<if  Heaven,  particularly  in  the  addition  of  many  whose  conversation  was 
efery  way  worthy  of  their  Christian  profession.  But  there  was  a  mingling 
of  afflictions  with  mercies.  For,  during  the  first  winter,  about  one  hundred 
periona  in  Salem  died,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Houghton,  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  church.  Mr.  Higginson  himself  fell  into  a  hectic  fever, 
vkidi  disabled  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  duties  as  a  minister ;  and 
Ui  last  sermon  was  preached  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
of  emigrants  from  England,  and  among  them  some  persons  of  great 
respectability,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  His  text  was,  Math.  xi.  7. 
**  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  *' — and  the  object  of  the 
discourse  was  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  design  of  their  enterprise, — 
ntmely,  the  promotion  of  pure  religion  ;  the  difficulties  and  trials  which 
woold  be  incident  to  their  new  situation ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
erineing  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  having  sought  a  home  in  this 
distant  country.  From  this  time  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was 
nsited  by  the  most  important  personages  of  the  new  Colony,  who  comforted 
lua  by  dwelling  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  Lord  in  his  former  sacrifices  and 
tofferings,  and  the  honour  which  his  Lord  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 
lUowing  him  to  begin  a  **  work  of  church  reformation  "  in  America.  He 
replied  with  the  utmost  humility, — **I  have  been  but  an  unprofitable 
servant — all  my  desire  is  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having 
mj  own  righteousness."  And  he  several  times  declared  that,  though  the 
Lord  called  him  away,  he  was  persuaded  that  He  would  raise  up  others  to 
cttry  on  the  work  that  was  begun,  and  that  there  would  be  yet  many 
ekarches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  wilderness.  He  also  added 
^t,  though  he  should  leave  his  desolate  wife  and  eight  children, — the 
eldest  of  whom  was  but  about  fourteen  years  old,  in  a  low  condition,  yet 
^  left  them  with  his  God,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  faithful  God  would 
gndously  provide  for  them.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1630,*  in  the 
toy  third  year  of  his  age.  Hb  widow  died  at  New  Haven  early  in  the 
jeir  1640. 

*TUtk  the  dfttoM  given  in  llftther'slfftgDalia.    Bentlev^  in  his  Hiftorr  of  Sftlem,  saji  it 
t^ldCkoflUnh. 
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Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preserved  in 
Hutchinson's  Collection  of  papers.  He  wrote  also  a  short  account  of  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  which  was  now  settling,  and  of  the  Indians :  It  is 
styled, — *'Ncw  England's  plantation,  or  a  short  and  true  description  of 
the  commodities  and  discommodities  of  that  country.  Written  in  the  year 
1629 ;  by  Mr.  Higginson,  a  Reverend  divine,  now  resident  there.  London, 
1G30.  (Third  edition.) "  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  direct  and  formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  memory  from  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  uniform  tradition, 
however,  is  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man ;  possessed  a 
commanding  intellect ;  was  an  excellent  scholar  ;  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ; 
a  highly  attractive  as  well  as  effective  preacher ;  obliging  in  his  disposition, 
and  urbane  in  his  manners.  In  his  person  he  was  slender  and  erect,  but 
not  tall.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  deep  solemnity,  and  his  death 
lamented  as  a  great  public  affliction. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  lligginson's  family  were  left  in  a  somewhat  desti* 
tute  condition,  they  were  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of 
friends.  Two  of  his  sons  were  favoured  with  a  liberal  education.  One  of 
them,  Francis,  was  for  a  time  a  school-master  at  Cambridge ;  and  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  mental  cultivation  that  New 
England  afforded,  he  was  sent  by  the  charity  of  some  Dutch  merchants  to 
the  University  of  Leyden,  that  he  might  there  complete  his  education. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  England,  and  after  declining  a  settlement  in 
several  more  important  places,  he  settled  at  a  small  place  called  Kerby 
Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  hoping  that  his  ministrations  might  reach 
especially  the  poor  and  ignorant  class  of  people  that  abounded  there. 
Here  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Quakerism  in  its  very  incipient  state  ; 
and  he  published  the  first  work  that  was  ever  written  against  it,  entitled 
*^  The  irreligion  of  Northern  Quakers."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latin 
Treatise  on  *»The  five  greatest  lights."  He  died  in  1660,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  other  son,  JbA//,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 


JOHN  WARHAM.* 

1630—1670. 

John  Warham  was  an  eminent  minister  in  Exeter,  England.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  Plymouth,  England, 
and  the  Kev.  Messrs.  John  Warham  and  John  Maverick  were  constituted 
its  pastors.  This  Church  was  formed  with  a  view  to  migrate  to  America. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket  on  the  30th  of  May  following,  and  in  June 
began  a  settlement  at  Dorchester.  Hearing,  shortly  after  this,  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  Connecticut  river,  the  body  of  the  people  of  Dor- 
chester, together  with  those  of  Newtown  (Cambridge)  and  Watertown,  deter- 
mined to  migrate  thither.  In  the  Summer  of  1636,  they  performed  the 
dangerous  journey.     About  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children  travelled 
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tkrongh  a  wUderness  which  civilized  man  had  never  before  explored.  They 
pnjed  and  sang  as  they  marched  along,  and  the  Indians  gazed  after  th^ m  in 
silent  admiration.  They  were  fourteen  days  in  performing  the  journey.  This 
enterprise  is  said  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  their  ministers  ;  but  as  their 
whole  church  and  congregation  removed,  they  felt  constrained  to  accompany 
or  fallow  them.  Only  Mr.  Warham,  however,  actually  removed, — Mr.  Mave- 
rick being  prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  of 
Fehniar)',  while  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  not  yet  completed, 
lie  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  minister  of  the 
£i>tabUshed  Church,  near  Exeter,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 
Dr.  Trumbull  says  that  '*  he  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  meekness, 
lod  as  laborious  and  faithful  in  promoting  the  welfare  both  of  the  Church 
ind  Commonwealth."  Mr.  Warham  did  not  actually  accompany  his  church, 
bnt  joined  them  in  September  following ;  his  fEunily  still  remaining  behind, 
BBiil  better  accommodations  oould  be  provided  for  them. 

In  1689,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Huit  came  from  England,  and  was  settled 
as  eolleague  with  Mr.  Warham.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  Wroxhall,  in 
Wirwickshire,  and  in  1638  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
for  his  non-conformity.  He  died  September  4,  1644.  Allen  says  that  **  ho 
WIS  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  eminent  usefulness.*'  He  published  **  The 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  Explained,'*  4to,  1643. 

Mr.  Warham  was  permitted  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the  little 
colony  with  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
yeirs.  He  remained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Windsor, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place,  April  1,  1670.  He  lost  his  wife  in 
1634.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  of  North- 
ampton; and,  after  his  death,  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard. 

Fuller,  the  Plymouth  physician,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 
June  28,  1030,  says— 

••  1  hare  been  at  Mattapan,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Warham.  I  had  eonference  with 
tbem  till  I  was  weary.  Mr.  Warham  holds  that  the  visible  church  may  consist  of  a 
mixed  jieople,  jrodly  and  oiK*nly  ungodly,  upon  which  point  we  had  all  our  conference, 
irt  which,  I  trust,  the  Lord  will  give  a  blessing." 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  : — 

•1 5up[)osc  the  lirst  preacher  that  ever  preached  with  notes  in  our  Now  England,  was 
the  Rev.  Warham  j  who,  though  he  were  sometimes  faulted  for  it  by  some  judicious  men 
wlio  btJ  never  heard  him,  yet  when  once  they  came  to  hear  him,  they  could  not  but 
idmiff  the  notable  energy  of  his  niinistrj'.  He  was  a  more  vigorous  preacher  than  the 
Ourt  of  them  who  have  been  applauded  for  never  looking  in  a  book  in  their  lives.  Hii 
biter  days  were  t^itent  in  the  pastoral  care  and  charge  of  the  church  at  Windsor,  where 
tbf  whole  Colviny  of  Connecticut  considered  him  as  a  principal  pillar  and  father  of  the 
Culony. 

'•  But  I  have  one  thing  to  relate  concerning  him  which  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  did 
not,  by  the  mention  thereof,  propound  and  expect  the  advantage  of  some  that  may  be 
mj  readers.  Know  then  that,  though  our  Warham  were  as  pious  a  man  as  most  that 
•we  out  of  Heaven,  yet  Satan  of^cn  threw  him  into  those  deadly  i>angs  of  melancholy, 
thtt  made  him  des|>air  of  ever  getting  thither.  Such  were  the  terrible  temptations  ana 
horrible  butfettings  undergone  sometimes  by  the  soul  of  this  holy  man,  that  when  he  has 
•dmioistere^l  the  Lord^s  bupper  to  his  flock,  whom  he  durst  not  starve  by  omitting  to 
«injinister  that  oniinanre,  yet  he  has  forborne  himself  to  partake  at  the  wime  time  in  the 
•dintnce,  thn>n;:h  the  fearful  dejections  of  his  niind,  which  i)ersuaded  him  that  those 
Mwpd  wals  did  not  lielong  unto  him.  The  dreadful  darkness  which  overwhelmed  this 
fWld  of  light  in  his  lite,  did  n«)t  wholly  leave  him  till  his  death.  Tis  reported  that  he 
^  even  act  in  a  clou<l,  when  he  retired  unto  the  glorified  society  of  those  righteous  ones 
^  are  to  shiiK?  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father  j  though  some  have 
••wted  that  the  cloud  was  dispelled  before  he  expired." 
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JOHN  WILSON  * 

1630—1667. 

John  Wilson  was  born  at  Windsor,  England,  in  the  year  1558.  Hii 
father  was  Dr.  William  Wilson,  an  eminent  clergyman,  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Pauls,  of  Rochester  and  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cliff. 
His  mother  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Edmund  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  when  he  commenced  preaching,  though  hif 
mind  soon  underwent  a  deciidve  change.  After  having  exercised  his  ministry 
for  a  short  time  at  several  places,  and  at  Sudbury  for  some  ten  or  twelve  yean, 
and  having  been  at  different  periods  both  suspended  and  silenced  for  non* 
conformity,  he  embarked  with  many  of  his  neighbours,  in  a  company  of 
fifteen  hundred,  who  came  to  New  England  with  John  Winthrop,  in  16S0. 
They  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  12th  of  June 
the  principal  vessel  of  their  fleet  of  thirteen  arrived  at  Salem.  Mr.  Wilson 
was,  at  this  time,  forty- two  years  of  age. 

On  his  arrival  here,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Colony  in  all  its  move- 
ments and  interests,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  many  of  his  brethren  under  the  heavy  and  varied  afflictions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Having  settled  at  Charlestown  with  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  his  colony  they  observed  a  day  of  fasting  on  the  80th 
^  of  July,  in  consideration  of  a  very  unusual  mortality  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  services.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor 
Dudley,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  a  solemn  coventfnl 
with  God  and  each  other,  thus  forming  themselves  into  a  church.  Thb 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  to  which  place  most 
of  the  members  soon  after  removed.  About  the  close  of  August,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chosen  teaching  elder,  and  shortly  after  was  set  apart  to  hii 
office  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1631,  Mr.  Wilson  sailed  for  England,  having  pre- 
yiously  designated  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  Nowell,  the  Ruling  Elders,  as  suitable  persons  to  exhort  and  instmci 
the  people  during  his  absence.  The  necessity  for  this,  however,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  arrival,  about  this  time,  of  John  Elioi, 
^'  The  Apostle,"  who  officiated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  place  during  his  absence. 
His  principal  object  in  visiting  England  at  this  time  is  supposed  to  ha¥e 
been  to  induce  his  wife,  who  had  not  yet  come  hither,  to  return  with  him. 
But  though  he  was  successful  in  inducing  many  others  to  come,  she  seemsy 
for  the  time,  to  have  been  proof  against  his  importunities.  He  returned 
to  New  England,  the  next  year,  reaching  Boston  on  the  26th  of  May.  Ob 
the  3d  of  July  following,  he  took  the  freeman's  oath,  thus  evincing  Us 
fixed  purpose  to  remain  in  the  country. 
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On  the  22d  of  November,  1632,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  before  been 
ordained*  teacher,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  set  apart  to 
that  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1633,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  was  ordained  as 
colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher. 

Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  England,  for  the  last  time,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1634.  He  was  accompanied  by  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  in  whom  the 
eminent  virtues  of  his  father  were  happily  reproduced.  They  had  a 
perilous  voyage,  and  reached  their  destination  not  without  great  difficulty. 
One  main  object  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  was  to  secure  a  legacy  of  a 
tkoasand  pounds,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Colony  by  his  brother, 
t^  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  But  he  accomplished  another,  still  more  important 
to  his  own  comfort — ^he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  wife  to  accompany  him 
m  his  return.  They  sailed  from  England  about  the  10th  of  August, 
1SB5,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  of  October  following.  There  were 
two  ships,  with  nearly  two  hundred  passengers,  many  of  whom  were 
penons  of  great  worth  and  respectability  ;  and  among  them  the  celebrated 
Tbomas  Shepard,  and  the  no  less  famous  Hugh  Peters.  They  had  a  very 
roa^  passage,  and  were,  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship 
fhieh  they  could  not  immediately  discover,  in  imminent  danger  of  going 
to  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  the  Antinomian  controversyt  broke  out, 
i&d  for  two  or  three  years  kept  his  church  constantly  convulsed.  Mr. 
Cotton  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  favoured  the 
ftttempted  innovation,  being  imposed  upon  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  Governor  Winthrop,  and  a  few 
otliers,  set  their  faces  against  it  as  a  flint.  The  Church,  during  this  scene 
uf distraction,  retained  its  two  ministers;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have 
conducted  towards  each  other  with  Christian  moderation  and  prudence. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  ;  the 
coQtroyersy  gradually  died  away  ;  and  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  accus- 
toffled  harmony. 

While  the  Antinomian  controversy  was  pending,  an  expedition  was  sent 
oat  against  the  Pequods,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 

*Tbe  void  ordination  is,  for  the  most  piurt,  restricted  by  popular  ase.  to  the  Conferrinff,  in  fall, 
if  tbe  BiaisieriAi  office;  while  installation  denotes  the  act  07  which  one  is  coDStituted  the  pastor 
^  ft  putaeaUr  cbarch.  Bat  as  ordination,  with  the  New  England  Fathers,  inoloded  both  these 
i^aiy  and  as  the  word  is  still  osed  to  some  extent  in  the  Congregational  Church,  with  the  same  lati- 
tide,  I  shall  adhere,  in  treating  of  this  denomination,  to  the  primitive  usage. 

t  Thk  eoQtrorerfj,  which  will  be  necessarily  referred  to  in  several  subsequent  sketches,  origi- 
"Mcd  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  came  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  Boston,  in  1636,  ud 
*u  the  wife  of  William  Hutchinson,  a  representative  of  Boston.  She  was  professedly  a  great 
xiourer  of  Mr.  Cotton.  She  set  up  meetings  for  women,  at  which,  after  repeating  Mr.  Cotton's 
^cnaoBs,  she  osed  to  add  reflections  of  her  own,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  that  his  sermons 
««c  ia  aoeordaooe  with  her  own  Antinomian  Theology.  Among  other  erratic  opinions,  she  main- 
ttiaed  that  believers  are  personally  united  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the  evidence  of  justifi- 
9tifm  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  parity  of  heart  and  life,  but  in  a  direct  Divine  revelation.  She 
^iekly  prodooed  an  agitation  that  spread  over  the  whole  Colony.  Those  who  opposed  her,  were 
■U  to  bis  in  favour  of  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  those  who  supported  her,  to  be  vindicating  a  cove- 
Wof  gimea.  At  length,  in  1637,  a  Synod  was  called  to  act  in  view  of  the  alarming  state  of 
tkiB|s;  and,  after  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  no  less  than 
^ty •two (pinions  then  propagated  in  the  country.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Uutch- 
^nn  beiself  was  called  before  the  Court ;  and  being  convicted  of  traducing  the  ministers,  and 
^  bealeating  heresy,  she  was  banished  the  Colony.  The  Church  in  Boston  excommunicated 
^1  after  having  long  laboured  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  errors.  She  went  with  her 
Maad  to  Rhode  Island,  and,  after  his  death  in  1642,  she  removed  into  the  Dutch  country  beyond 
lev  HaiPM,  wbare^  th*  next  year,  herself  and  most  of  her  family  were  murdered  by  the  Indiana* 
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cbaplsdn.  Here  he  encountered  many  perils,  but  bis  faith  and  courage 
never  faltered.  The  result  of  the  war,  so  fatal  to  the  Indians,  was  pre- 
dicted with  the  utmost  confidence  by  Mr.  Wilson,  before  he  engaged  in  the 
expedition. 

Mr.  Cotton  having  died  in  1652,  the  Bev.  John  Norton  succeeded  him 
as  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1656 ;  but  Mr.  Norton's  death  in  1663,  left 
^Ir.  Wilson  again,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  with  the  whole  charge  of  the 
congregation.  He,  however,  still  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
acceptance  ;  for  though  his  intellectual  powers  were  evidently  on  the  decline, 
his  devout  affections  were  as  lively  and  elevated  as  ever,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  John  seemed  to  breathe  in  all  his  utterances,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  private.  At  length,  his  infirmities  assumed  the  form  of  a  seriotfi 
disease,  and  it  was  realized  by  all  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  Such  was  the  confidence  that  was  felt  in  the  power  of  his  faith,  that 
many  persons  of  note  came — some  from  a  distance,  and  bringing  their 
children — to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  His  last  exercises  were  worthy 
to  crown  such  a  life  as  he  had  lived.  To  an  inquiry  of  his  daughter, 
respecting  his  health  the  evening  before  he  died,  lifting  his  hand  he  replied 
— **  Vanishing  things,  vanishing  things  ;"  and  then  prayed  most  affection- 
ately with  and  for  his  friends.  After  this  he  remained  quiet  till  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  He  died  August  7, 1667,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Richard  Mather,  on  the  text — "  Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?     And  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?" 

Mrs.  Wilson  died  about  the  year  1659.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at 
least  four  children,  one  only  having  been  bom  in  this  country.  The  eldest 
son,  Edmund,  named  for  his  great  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  to  Europe,  and  completed  his  education,  by  studying  first  in  Holland, 
and  then  in  Italy,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  in  Medicine.  He 
was  a  most  worthy  and  accomplished  man,  and  died  in  England  about  1658. 
His  son  John  was  bom  July,  1621 ;  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Harvard 
College,  1642 ;  was  ordained  as  Colleague  with  Kichard  Mather,  at  Dor- 
chester;  and,  after  two  years,  was  settled  in  Medfield,  where  he  was  pastor 
forty  years,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1691,  aged  seventy.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Ezokiel  Rogers  of  Rowley,  and 
died  soon  after  her  mother.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married 
in  1651,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  and  became  the  mother 
of  twelve  children. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  poem, 
is  a  duodecimo  volume,  published  in  England,  entitled  *'  Helps  to  Faith." 
The  last  **  Thursday  Lecture  "  he  preached  was  taken  down  by  some  steno- 
grapher, and  published  a  number  of  years  after  Mr.  W.'s  death. 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson's  character: — 

•  •  «  •  «« In  hig  yoQDger  time,  he  had  been  used  unto  a  more  methodical  way  of 
preaching,  and  was  therefore  admired  above  many,  by  no  less  auditors  tban  Dr.  Good- 
win, Mr.  burroughs  and  Mr.  Bridge,  when  they  travelled  from  Cambridge  into  Essex  on 
purpose  to  observe  the  ministers  in  that  county ;  but  after  he  became  a  pastor,  joined 
with  such  illuminating  teachers,  he  gave  himself  a  liberty  to  preach  more  ahier  the 
primitive  manner,  without  any  distinct  propositions,  but  chiefly  in  exhortations  and 
admonitions  and  good  wholesome  counsels,  tending  to  excite  good  motions  in  the  mindf 
of  his  hearers ;  (but  upon  the  same  texts  that  were  doctrinally  handled  by  his  colleague 
instantly  before:)  and  yet  sometimes  his  pastoral  discourses  had  such  a  spirit  in  than, 
that  Mr.  Shepard  would  say,  *  Methinks  I  hear  an  Apostle  when  I  hear  thiis  man.'   *   * 

•  *    •    •    Indeed  if  the  picture  of  this  good  and  therein  great  man,  were  to  be 
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ciMtlj  ginm,  peat  leal  with  great  love  would  be  the  two  prindpAl  ftrokes  that,  joined 
wUi  ortEodozy,  ahould  make  up  his  portraiture.  He  had  the  seal  of  a  PhiDeas — I  had 
daoat  Mid  of  a  seraphim,  iu  tcstifjring  against  every  thing  that  he  thought  offensive  uuto 
God.  The  opiulonists  whicli  attempted  at  any  time  to  debase  the  Scripture,  or  confound 
the  order  embraced  in  our  churches,  underwent  the  most  pungent  animadversions  of 
this  hit  dcvuut  zeal ;  whence,  when  a  certain  assembly  of  people  which  he  approved  not, 
had  set  up  iu  Boston,  he  charged  all  his  family  that  they  should  never  dare  so  much  as 
uooe  to  euter  into  that  assembly.  •  •  •  •  But  though  he  was  thus  like  John,  a 
taa  of  thunder  against  seducers,  yet  he  was,  like  that  blessed  and  beloved  Apostle,  also 
ill  made  up  of  love.  He  was  full  of  affection,  and  ready  to  help  and  relieve  and  com- 
fort the  distressed ;  his  bouse  was  renowned  for  hospitality,  and  his  purse  was  continually 
empCyiqg  itaelf  into  the  liands  of  the  needy.  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  Being  a  man  of  prayer,  he  was  very  much  a  man  of  God;  and  a  certain  prophetical 
tfBalns,  which  often  directs  the  speeches  of  such  men,  did  sometimes  remarkably  appear 
ia  the  speeches  of  this  holy  man."  [Cotton  Mather  cites  various  instances  of  this,  ot 
which  the  two  following  are  a  specimen: — ]  *^  When  one  Mr.  Adams  who  waited  on  him 
from  Hartford  to  Wcathersfield  was  followed  with  the  news  of  his  daughter's  being 
fidlen  suddenly  and  doubtfully  sick,  Mr.  Wilson  looking  up  to  Heaven  began  mightily 
to  wrestle  with  Grod  for  the  life  of  the  young  woman:  *  Lord,'  said  he,  *  wilt  thou  now 
Hke  away  thy  servant's  child,  when  thou  seest  he  is  attending  on  thy  poor  unworthy 
KTvant  in  mt'St  Christian  kindness  ?  Oh,  do  it  not !  *  And  then  turning  himself  about 
nto  Mr.  Adams, — '  Brother,'  said  he,  *  I  trust  your  daughter  shall  live ;  I  believe  in 
God  she  shall  recover  of  this  sickness.'  And  so  it  marvellously  came  to  pass.  •  •  • 
A  Pequot  Imlian  in  a  canoe  was  espied  by  the  English,  withiu  gunshut,  carrying  away 
la  English  maid  with  a  design  to  destroy  or  abuse  her. '  The  soldiers  fearing  to  kill  the 
BMiid,  if  they  shot  at  the  Indian,  asked  Mr.  Wilson's  counsel,  who  forbad  them  to  fear, 
ud  assured  them,  God  will  direct  the  bullet.  They  shot  accordingly,  and  killed  the 
lixlian,  though  then  moving  swiftly  upon  the  water,  and  saved  the  maid  free  from  all 
barm  whatever. 

**  There  is  a  certain  little  sport  of  wit  in  anagrammatizing  the  names  of  men,  which 
«u  used  as  long  ago  at  least  as  the  days  of  old  Lycophron.  *  •  •  But  of  all  the 
ansgrammatizers  that  have  been  trying  their  fancies  for  the  two  thousand  years  which 
hATe  run  out  since  the  days  of  Lycophron,  yea  or  for  more  than  five  thousand,  since  the 
daji  of  oar  first  father,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  that  made  so  many  or  so 
oimbly,  as  onr  Mr.  Wilson;  who,  together  with  his  quick  turns  upon  the  names  of  his 
ftiends,  would  ordinarily  fetch,  and  rather  than  lose,  would  even  force,  devout  instruc- 
ikmsout  of  his  anagrams." 


-♦♦- 


GEORGE  PHILLIPS  * 

1630—1644. 

George  Phillips  was  bom  at  Roudham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England.  Having  given  early  indications  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  strong 
love  of  learning,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University,!  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  Theo- 
logy was  his  favourite  study  ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  more  celebrated  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  began  to  entertain  scruples 
in  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Established  Church, — the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Puri- 
tans,— among  whom  was  John  Winthrop, — about  to  migrate  to  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Salem  in  1630.  Governor  Winthrop,  in 
t  letter  written  at  that  time,  speaking  of  Mr.  Phillips'  religious  ministra- 
tions on  board  the  vessel,  says — **He  gave  very  good  content  to  all  the 

•Mather^s  Mag.,  III.— Prands'  History  of  Watertown.— KendaU's  Century  Sermon.— Farmer's 
Ocoealogical  Register. — Young's  Chron. — Prime's  History  of  Long  Island. 
t  Prince  supposes  it  to  hare  been  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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company,  as  he  did  in  all  his  exeroises,  so  as  tbey  bad  muob  cause  to  blesi 
Qod  for  him.*'  Shortly  after  bis  arrival,  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who,  though  an  only  child,  bad  cheerfully  left  her 
parents  and  country,  to  share  with  her  husband  the  perils  and  sacrifices 
then  incident  to  New  England  life.  She  died  at  Salem,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  ''who,"  as  Cotton  Mather  says, 
**  also  took  New  England  in  her  way  to  Heaven." 

Mr.  Phillips,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others,  among  whom  were 
several  persons  of  great  respectability,  soon  selected  a  place  on  Gbarks 
river  for  a  settlement,  which  they  called  Watertown.  Here  their  first 
business  was  to  establish  a  church  ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  set  apart  lor 
fasting  and  prayer,  the  very  next  month  after  they  landed  in  New  England, 
they  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  as  the  basis  cf  their  ecclesiasUoal 
organization.  This  instrument  was  signed  by  about  forty  men  ;  and  the 
first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Sir  Bichard  Saltonstall.  The  salary 
settled  upon  the  minister  was  £30  a  year.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  interval 
between  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  church,  had 
been  engaged,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson,  in  preaching  in  Charlestown 
and  Boston ;  ''their  meeting  place,"  says  Roger  Clap,*  ''being  abroad 
under  a  tree,  where  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach 
many  a  good  sermon." 

Mr.  Phillips  continued  the  sole  minister  of  Watertown  till  the  year  1689, 
when  the  Rev<  John  Knowles,  who  had  then  lately  arrived  in  New  England, 
became  his  associate. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Knowles  migrated  to  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Phillips  was  left 
again  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  continued  his  labours  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644,  when  he  had  been  the 
minister  of  Watertown  fourteen  years.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  great 
diligence  and  fervour,  and  was  attended  with  a  rich  blessing.  His  church 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  grateful  respect  for  his 
memory,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  was 
afterwards  the  minister  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Phillips  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  was 
an  able  controversial  writer  ;  and  yet  he  was  modest  and  unpretending,  and 
no  wise  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  disputatious.  One  of  his  hearers,  after 
having  had  a  conference  with  him  on  infant  baptism,  and  some  points  of 
Church  government,  obtained  from  him  a  written  copy  of  his  arguments ; 
and  having  sent  it  to  England,  it  was  published  there,  accompanied  with  an 
answer.  Mr.  Phillips  thought  proper  to  notice  the  book,  and  he  published 
a  "  Reply  to  the  confutation  of  some  grounds  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  also 
concerning  the  form  of  a  church,  put  forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb."  It  was  recommended  by  the  London  ministers,  and  Mr.  Shepard 
of  Cambridge  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  b  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy by  letter  with  Mr.  Shepard  on  some  points  of  Church  discipline ; 

•  RooiB  Clap,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Doroheiiter,  was  bom  in  England,  April  4,  ISOfty 
and  came  to  this  coantij  with  Worham  and  Maverick,  in  1630.  He  was  representative  of  tlit 
town,  and  in  August,  1665,  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  the  Captain  of  Castie  WiUiam. 
He  resigned  this  office  in  1686,  having  during  the  time  that  he  held  it,  officiated  also  as  chap- 
lain to  the  roldiers.  He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1691,  aged  eighty-one.  He  was  distincnished 
for  his  humility,  piety  and  dignity.  His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  published  by  3tr. 
Prinoe,  in  1731. 
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Wt,  tlioagh  the  ocmiroversy  was  conducted  with  grest  urbanity,  as  well  as 
great  ability,  it  was  never  published. 

Mr.  PhiUips  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries, in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congregationalism  ;  insomuch  that 
his  views  were,  for  a  time,  regarded  as  novel  and  extreme.  So  decidedly 
opposed  was  he  to  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
he  declared  that  ^*if  they  would  have  him  stand  minister  by  that  calling 
which  he  received  from  the  prelates  in  England,  he  would  leave  them." 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  uncompromising  spirit,  the  name 
of  Phillips  is  one  of  the  names  subscribed  to  the  famous  letter  written  on 
board  the  Arabella,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  respectful  kindness 
manifested  towards  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  stated,  as  a  peculiarity 
in  hia  ecclesiastical  conduct,  that  he  administered  the  ordinances  to 
the  churches  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  was  gone 
to  England ; — ^for  the  right  of  a  minister  to  dispense  the  ordinances  to 
my  other  church  than  his  own,  was,  at  that  time,  so  generally  questioned, 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  have  stood  alone  in  claiming  and  exorcising  this 
prerogative.  He  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  and  adhered 
with  unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  He  was  eminently 
skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  his  custom  to 
read  through  the  Bible  regularly  six  times  a  year ;  and  so  familiar  was  he 
with  every  part  of  it,  that  he  never  needed  a  Concordance. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  thus  notices  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips 

among  the  events  of  the  year  1644 : — 

''July  2d.  George  Phillips  was  buried:  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  chnrch  at 
TITatertowD,  a  godly  man,  spKicially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  bis  place,  much  lameot- 
^  of  hia  own  people  and  others.'' 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred  at  Salem,  was 
married  a  second  time ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  five  children.  Sa?nud, 
a  son  by  the  first  marriage,  was  bom  in  Boxford,  England,  in  1C25 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G50 ;  was  soon  after  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Rowley,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers ;  and  died  greatly 
lamented,  April  22,  1696,  aged  seventy-one.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich, — ^who  died  July  15, 1713,  aged  eighty-six. 
One  of  his  sons,  George,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  168G ; 
preached  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  some  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  went  to 
Brook  Haven,  where  he  preached  for  some  time  without  being  installed. 
His  installation  took  place  in  1702,  and  he  died  June  17,  1789,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  man,  but  is  said  to  have  indulged 
too  much  in  wit  and  drollery,  to  maintain  well  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
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JOHN  ELIOT  * 

1631—1690. 

John  Eliot  (commonly  called  the  Apostle  to  tho  Indians)  was  born  in 
Nasing,  Essex,  England,  in  the  year  1604.  To  the  excellent  character  of 
his  parents  he  bore  testimony,  in  after  life,  in  these  words — "  I  do  see  that 
it  was  a  great  favour  of  God  unto  me  to  season  my  first  years  with  the  fear 
of  God,  the  word  and  prayer." 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  fondness  for  the  languages,  and  especially  by 
his  uncommon  attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  afterwards  came  to  this  country,  having  been  silenced  for  non-conformity, 
had  established  a  school  in  the  town  of  Little  Braddow,  near  Chelmsford, 
Essex,  in  which  Mr.  Eliot,  after  leaving  the  University,  was  employed  as  an 
usher.  Through  Mr.  Hooker's  influence,  Mr.  Eliot  was  led  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Christian  ministry.  But,  as  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
non-conformity,  he  could  not  enter  upon  any  stated  charge  on  the  terms 
required  of  the  clergy.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  migrate  to  America, 
where  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  without  restraint. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Boston  in  November,  1631,  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
with  Governor  Winthrop's  lady  and  children,  and  sixty  others.  The  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boston,  being  then  absent  on  a  visit 
to  England,  to  settle  his  affairs,  that  church  was  without  any  regular  supply ; 
and  Mr.  Eliot  having  become  a  member  of  it,  took  Mr.  Wilson's  place  as 
preacher  for  several  months ;  and  when  Mr.  W.  returned,  was  invited  to 
become  his  colleague.  But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  several  individuftls, 
before  leaving  England,  that,  if  they  should  remove  to  America,  he  would  be 
their  minister.  They  came  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  settled  at  Rox- 
bury ;  and  having  formed  a  church  there,  secured  Mr.  Eliot's  services.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  continued  pastor  of  the  same  church 
nearly  sixty  years. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  was  married  to  Hanna  Mumford,  a  pious  young  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  England,  and  who  came  to  America  by 
appointment,  with  his  other  friends,  the  year  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  November  6, 
1632.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wclde  was  set  apart  as  his  colleague, 
with  the  title  of  pastor ;  and  the  two  lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
In  1637,  they  unitedly  opposed  the  fanatical  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  were  both  witnesses  against  her  at  her  trial.  In  1639,  they  were 
appointed,  with  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  to  make  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  That  it  did  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, thus  addressed  the  translators : — 

"  Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

**  Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme; 

'*  And  you  of  Dorchester;  your  verses  lengthen, 

'*  But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen." 

•  Mather's  Mag  ,  III.—Maw.  Hist.  Coll.,  I.,  III.— Uolmes'  American  Annals,  I.^Biook's 
Uvea,  III.—Frands'  Life  of  £Uot.^Adams'  do. 
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Mr.  Welde  went  to  England  in  1641,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to  this 
oountry.  Mr.  Eliot^s  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth  and  the  Rev.  Nchemiah  Walter. 

In  the  year  1650,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  a  book  called  **  The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth ;**  which  shortly  after  was  printed  in  England.  In  1660,  the 
<iovemor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  condemned  this  book  as  being  **  full 
of  seditious  principles  and  notions  in  relation  to  all  established  governments 
io  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  government  established  in  their 
oative  country."  Mr.  Eliot  acknowledged  himself  in  error,  and  presented 
Ids  recantation  to  the  General  Court.  He  speaks  in  it  of  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  as  '*  the  late  innovators"  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
uf  the  monarchy  as  restored  under  Charles  II.,  ''as  not  only  a  lawful  but 
eminent  form  of  government."  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  Mr.  Eliot's 
recantation  was  published  through  the  Colony.  This  incident  has  been 
thooght  to  indicate  a  lack  of.  firtnuc^js  in  Mr.  Eliot ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppo:?e  that  he  had  been  led,  by  the  ill  success  of  Cromwell, 
to  imagine  that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  purposes  of  God,  and  felt  himself 
boond  as  a  Christian  to  act  accordingly.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  was  ever  even  suspected  of  timidity  or  indecision. 

What  chiefly  gave  Mr.  Eliot  his  prominence  among  the  ministers  of  his 
daj,  was  his  wonderful  zeal  and  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians* 
UId  attention  and  sympathies  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  drawn  towards 
his  heathen  neighbours ;  and  he  felt  irresistibly  constrained  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  enlighten  and  save  them.  When  he  first  entered  this  dark 
ud  unpromising  field  of  labour,  there  were  nearly  twenty  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters ;  though  they  strikingly  resembled 
cich  other  in  language,  nianneis  and  religion.  Having  acquired,  through  a 
natiTe  Indian  who  understood  English,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  first  preached  to  an  Indian  assembly  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present 
town  of  Newton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1646.  After  a  short  prayer,  he 
explained  the  commandments,  described  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the 
SaTiour,  the  judgment  day  and  its  consequences,  and  exhorted  them  to 
rm;ive  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to  God.  Having  finished  his 
diicourse,  he  inquired  whether  they  understood  what  he  had  said,  and  they 
Mgnified  that  they  understood  all.  He  then  desired  them  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  might  have  occurred  to  them ;  and  one  immediately  inquired 
•hcther  Jesus  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
another,  how  all  the  world  became  full  of  people,  if  they  were  all  once 
'irowned ;  and  a  third,  how  there  could  be  the  image  of  God,  since  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  commandment.  Shortly  after,  he  preached  to  them  again, 
mJ  some  of  them  were  affectod  to  tears  while  he  was  addressing  them.  He 
WW  nolently  opposed  by  the  Sachems  and  Pawaws  or  priests,  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  would  be  the  means  of 
their  losing  their  authority.  When  he  was  alone  with  them  in  the  wilder- 
ftt«,  they  commanded  him  to  desist  from  his  labours  on  peril  of  his  life ; 
f'Ut  he  said  calmly  to  them  in  reply — **  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great 
*JOil,  and  my  God  is  with  me  ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you  nor  all  the  Sachems 
'!» the  country  ;  I  will  go  on — ilo  you  touch  me,  if  you  dare."  His  zeal 
prompted  him  to  encounter  fearlessly  the  most  appalling  dangers,  and  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  most  incredible  hardships.  In  one  of  hLs  letters,  he 
*ntet}  thus — *'  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the 
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week  unto  the  sixth ;  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  and 
wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  Bat  God 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  I.  Timothy  li.  3 
— *  Endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  "  He  made  a 
missionary  tour  every  fortnight,  and,  at  different  periods,  visited  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  pursuing  his  way 
as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

These  arduous  and  self-denying  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  natives 
who  felt  the  impression  of  Divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ^"^  praying  Indians.^^  As  early  as  1648,  he  bad 
begun  to  witness  considerable  fruit  from  his  missionary  labours,  insomueh 
that  he  could  say — '*  I  could  find  at  least  twenty  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  durst  freely  join  in  church  fellowship."  In  1651,  the  first 
Protesta7U  Indian  Church  ever  established  in  America  was  organised  bj 
Mr.  Eliot  at  Natick,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  churches  in 
New  England ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  house  of  worship  was  erected, 
and  a  form  of  government  established  through  his  instrumentality,  similar 
to  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  XVili,  21.  Other  Indian  churches 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts ;  and  he  frequently  visited 
them ;  though  he  regarded  the  church  at  Natick,  which  he  first  established, 
as  more  particularly  under  his  pastoral  care.  His  efforts  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  were  never  intermitted ; 
he  eulbted  several  other  ministers  to  co-operate  with  him,  whose  labours 
were  greatly  blessed  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  twenty-four  of  the  natives  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  September,  1661,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  propv 
gating  the  Gospel,  to  publish  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language ; 
and  three  years  after,  the  Old  Testament  was  added ;  and  the  whole  Bible, 
with  a  Catechism  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  was  thus  given  to  the 
Aborigines  in  their  own  tongue,  within  forty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  It  wan 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson.  A  copy, 
handsomely  bound,  was  sent  to  Charles  II. ;  and  Kichard  Baxter  says 
of  it — **  Such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plantation  was  never  before  presented 
unto  a  King."  Cetton  Mather  says  of  this  Bible — "Behold,  ye  Americans, 
the  greatest  honour  that  ever  you  were  partakers  of, — the  Bible  was  print- 
ed here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in 
all  America,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  world.  The  whole  translation 
he  writ  with  but  one  pen;  which  pen,  had  it  no^t  been  lost,  would  have 
certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch."  The  publication  of  the 
Bible  was  followed  with  that  of  Primers,  Grammars,  Psalters,  Catechisms, 
The  Practice  of  Piety,  Baxter's  Call,  and  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert  and 
Sound  Believer, — all  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Eliot  manifested  his  friendship  for  the  Indians  by  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  protection,  during  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  Some  of  those 
who  had  received  the  Gospel,  were  sold  into  bondage  at  Tangier ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  requesting  him  to  interpose,  if  pos- 
sible, for  their  redemption.  Though  he  was  subjected  to  great  reproach, 
and  even  bitter  hostility,  for  his  friendly  services  in  their  behalf,  yet  nothing 
could  quench  cither  his  charity  or  his  zeal.     This  cruel  war  proved  adverse 
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to  the  success  of  subsequent  missionary  efferis ;  but  so  long  as  the  old 
''  Apostle  "  lived,  be  never  ceased  to  regard  bis  Indian  converts  witb  not 
only  a  Christian,  but  even  a  paternal,  solicitude. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Eliot  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1687.  During  her  residence  in  this  country.  Cotton  Mather  says — 
'^8he  had  attained  unto  a  considerable  skill  in  physic  and  chirurgery,  which 
cn&bled  her  to  dispense  many  safe,  good,  and  useful  medicines  unto  the  poor 
that  had  occasion  for  them ;  and  some  hundreds  of  sick,  and  weak,  and 
maimed  people  owed  praises  to  Gk>d  for  the  benefit  which  therein  they  freely 
received  of  her."  She  managed  all  her  husband's  private  affairs,  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  high  calling. 
When  he  stood  over  her  coffin,  bowed  as  he  was  under  the  weight  of  years, 
he  said  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  funeral — **  Here  lies  my  dear, 
pious,  prudent,  prayerful  wife.  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return 
to  me." 

As  Mr.  Eliot  had  become  disabled  by  age  for  much  ministerial  labour, 
md  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  felt  a  strong 
ralicitade  in  respect  to  a  successor ;  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people, 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  office  in 
the  autumn  of  1688.  The  last%time  he  preached  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
occasion  of  a  public  fast,  when  he  expounded  the  eighty- third  Psalm,  and 
concluded  his  exposition  with  an  apology,  begging  his  hearers  to  pardon  the 
poorness,  and  meanness,  and  brokenness,  of  his  meditations  ;  adding,  '*  My 
dear  brother  here  will  by  and  bye  mend  all." 

He  once  expressed  the  fear  that  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  Messrs. 
Cotton  of  Boston,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester,  who  had  gone  to  Heaven 
many  years  before,  would  suspect  him  to  ha^^c  gone  the  wrong  way,  because 
he  staid  so  long  behind  them. 

Mr.  Walter  coming  in  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Eliot  said, 
"  Brother,  thou  art  welcome  to  ray  very  soul.  Pray  retire  to  thy  study  for  me, 
and  give  me  leave  to  be  gone  ;"  meaning  that  he  should  pray  for  his  speedy 
release.  Being  asked  how  he  was,  he  said — *  *  Alas,  I  have  lost  every  thing ; 
my  understanding  leaves  me  ;  my  memory  fails  me  ;  my  utterance  fails  me ; 
but  I  thank  Gk>d,  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows  than 
fails."  Speaking  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
Indians,  he  said, — '*  There  is  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  upon  the  work  of  the 
<iospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper  that  work, 
and  grant  that  it  may  live  when  I  am  dead.  It  is  a  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  much  and  long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  I  spoke  last  ?  I 
recal  that  word — niy  doings !  Alas,  they  have  been  poor  and  small  and 
lean  doings ;  and  I'll  be  the  man  that  shall  throw  the  first  stone  at 
them  all."  One  of  his  last  expressions  was — **  Welcome  joy !"  With 
bis  last  breath,  he  said  to  those  who  stood  around  his  dying  bed — **  Pray, 
pray,  pray ! "  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  the  father  of  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  daugh- 
ter. One  son  only,  and  the  daughter  survived  him.  Four  of  his  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Jokn^  the  eldest,  was  graduated  in  1656 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Newton,  in  1664  ;  preached  frequently  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians ;  assisted  his  father  in  translating  the  Bible ;  and  died 
October  11,  1668,  in  his  thirty-third  year.     Joseph,  the  second  son,  was 
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graduated  in  1658,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Gailford,  Connecticut,  in  1664, 
and  died  May  24,  1694,  aged  fifty-five.  Samuel,  the  third  son,  was  grad- 
uated in  1660,  was  a  tutor  and  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  a  candidat-e  for  the 
ministry,  but  died  young.  [The  fourth  son,  Aaron,  died  in  1655,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen].  The  fifth  son,  Benjamin,  was  graduated  in  1665,  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  his  father,  but  died  before 
him. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eliot's  publications : — Several  Letters  in 
a  work  entitled  *'  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians," 
1649.  Tears  of  Repentance,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mayhew,  1658.  A 
late  and  further  manifestation  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  1655.  Of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England ;  being  a  relation  of  the  confessions  made  by  several  Indians,  in 
order  to  their  admission  into  church  fellowship,  1659.  Dying  Speeches  and 
Counsels  of  such  Indians  as  died  in  the  Lord.  The  Jews  in  America, 
1660.  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  1660.  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Indian  Tongue,  1661.  Translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Indian,  1663.  An  Indian  Grammar,  1666.  A  brief  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England  in  the  year  1670 ; 
1671.  The  Logic  Primer  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  1672.  The  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  in  English,  1678.  The  Divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches.  The  Psalms  translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  Catechism, 
annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Translations  of  the  ''Prac- 
tice of  Piety,''  '*  Baxter's  Call,"  and  several  of  Shepard's  works. 

Nine  of  his  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Boyle  are  in  the  third,  and  his  account 
of  Indian  churches  in  the  tenth,  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  knew  the  old  Apostle  well,  thus  represents  him : — 

**  Such  was  the  piety  of  our  Eliot  that,  like  another  Moses,  he  had  upon  his  face  s 
continual  shine,  arising  from  his  uninterrupted  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
lie  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  might  say,  after  the  Psalmist,  I  Prayer,  as  hAng  in 
a  manner  made  up  of  it.  Could  the  walls  of  his  old  study  speak,  they  would  even 
ravish  us  with  a  relation  of  the  many  hundred  and  thousand  fervent  prayers  which  he 
there  poured  out  before  the  Lord.  •  •  •  •  He  had  a  particular  art  at  spiritual* 
izing  of  earthly  objects,  and  raising  of  high  thoughts  from  very  mean  things.  As  once 
going  with  some  feebleness  and  weariness  up  the  hill  on  \¥hich  his  meeting  house  now 
stands,  he  said  unto  the  person  who  led  him,  '  This  is  very  like  unto  the  way  to  Heaven, 
'tis  up  hill !  The  Lord,  by  his  grace,  fetch  us  up  !'  And  instantly  spying  a  bush  near 
him,  he  as  nimbly  added,  *  And  truly  there  are  thorns  and  briars  in  the  way  too.'  •  • 
The  sun  did  not  set  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath,  till  he  had  begun  his  preparation  for 
it;  and  when  the  Lord's  day  came,  you  might  have  seen  John  in  the  spirit  every  week. 
Every  day  was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  him,  but  the  Sabbath  day  was  a  kind,  a  type,  a 
taste,  of  Ileaven  with  him.  •  •  •  The  sleep  that  he  allowed  himself  cheated  him 
not  of  his  morning  hours;  but  he  reckoned  the  morning  no  less  a  friend  unto  the  Graces, 
than  the  Muses.  He  would  call  upon  students — '  I  pray  look  to  it  that  you  be  morning 
birds.'  •  •  •  The  meat  upon  which  he  lived  was  a  homely  but  wholesome  diet. 
*  *  *  The  drink  which  he  still  used  was  very  small ;  he  cared  not  for  wines  or  drams, 
and  I  believe  he  never  once  in  all  his  life  kiiew  what  it  was  to  fbel  so  much  as  a  noxious 
fame  in  his  head  from  any  of  them.  •  *  •  His  apparel  was  without  anv  ornament, 
except  that  of  humility.  •  •  •  Had  you  seen  him  with  his  leathern  girdle  (for  such 
an  one  he  wore)  about  his  loins,  you  would  almost  have  thought  what  Herod 
feared,  that  John  Baptist  had  come  to  lifb  again.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  regards  a  Nasa- 
rite  indeed,  unless  in  this  one,  that  long  hair  was  always  very  loathsome  to  him.  •  *  * 
The  hair  or  them  that  professed  religion,  long  before  his  death,  grew  too  long  for  him  to 
swallow ;  and  he  would  express  himself  continually  with  a  boiling  zeal  concerning  it, 
until  at  last  he  gave  over,  with  some  regret,  complaming, — '  The  lust  is  become  iosuper- 
able.'  •  •  •  His  liberality  to  pious  uses,  whether  public  or  private,  went  mnch 
beyond  the  proportions  of  his  little  estate  ia  the  world.    Many  hundreds  of  pounds  did 
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he  freely  bestow  apon  the  poor;  and  he  would,  with  a  very  forcible  importunity ,  press 
hii  neighbours  to  join  with  him  in  such  beneticences." 

His  testimony  concerning  Eliot's  preaching  is  as  follows  : — 

'-  To  his  cong^gation,  he  was  a  preacher  that  made  it  his  care  to  give  every  one  their 
meat  in  due  seasou.  It  was  food  and  not  froth,  which  in  his  public  sermons  he  enter- 
tained the  souls  of  his  people  with ;  he  did  not  starve  them  with  empty  and  windy 
speculations,  or  witli  such  things  as  animum  non  danty  quia  non  habent ;  much  less  did 
he  kill  them  w\th  such  poison  as  is  too  commonly  exposed  by  the  Arminian  and  Socinian 
doctors  tliat  have  too  often  sat  in  Moses'  chair.  Uis  way  of  preaching  was  very  plain. 
10  that  the  very  lambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses  on  those  texts  and  themes,  wherein 
elephants  might  swim;  and  here  withal,  it  was  very  powerful,*  his  delivery  was  always 
very  graceful  and  gititcful ;  but  when  he  was  to  use  reproofs  and  warnings  against  any 
sin,  his  voice  would  rise  into  a  ^'armth  which  had  in  it  very  much  of  energy  as  well  as 
decency;  he  would  sound  the  trumpets  of  God  against  all  vice,  with  a  most  penetrating 
livelioeas,  and  make  his  pulpit  another  Mount  Sinai,  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  therein 
displayetl  ag^dinst  the  breaches  of  the  law  given  upon  that  burning  mountain.  And 
1  observed  that  there  was  usually  a  special  fervour  in  the  rebukes  which  he  bestowed 
upon  carnality,  a  carnal  frame  and  life  in  professors  of  religion;  when  he  was  to  brand 
the  earthly-mindedness  of  church  members,  and  the  allowance  and  the  indulgence  which 
tbey  often  gave  unto  themselves  in  sensual  delights,  here  he  was  a  right  Boanerges ;  he 
then  spoke,  as  'twas  said  one  of  the  ancients  did,  Quot  verba  tot  fulmina,  as  many 
thoDderbolts  as  words. 

*^  it  was  another  property  of  his  preaching  that  there  was  evermore  much  of  Christ 
in  it;  and  with  Paul  he  could  say,  '  I  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,' 
kiving  that  blessed  name  in  his  discourses,  with  a  frequency  like  that  with  which  Paul 
inentioiis  It  in  his  epistles.  As  'twas  noted  of  Dr.  Bodly,  that  whatever  subject  he  were 
upon,  in  the  apx)lication,  still  his  use  of  it  would  be,  to  drive  men  unto  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  loadstone  which  gave  a  touch  to 
sU  the  sermons  of  our  Eliot ;  a  glorious,  precious,  lovely  Christ  was  the  point  of  Heaven 
vhicb  tbey  still  verged  unto.  From  this  inclination  it  was,  that  altho'  he  printed  several 
En^ish  books  before  he  died,  yet  his  heart  seemed  not  so  much  in  any  of  them  as  in  that 
Mcriooa  aud  savoury  book  of  his  entitled  '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Holy 
iiislory  of  Jesus  Christ.'  From  hence  also  'twas  that  he  would  give  that  advice  to 
young  preachers, — '  Pray  let  there  be  much  of  Christ  in  your  ministry;'  and  when  he  had 
hoard  a  sermon  which  had  any  special  relish  of  a  blessed  Jesus  in  it,  he  would  say  there- 
upon, *  Oh,  blessed  b^  God  that  we  have  Christ  so  much  and  so  well  preached  in  poor 
New  England ." 

"  Moreover  he  liked  no  preaching  but  what  had  been  well  studied  for;  and  he  would 
very  much  commend  a  sermon  which  he  could  perceive  had  required  some  good  thinking 
sod  reading  in  the  author  of  it.  I  have  been  present  when  he  has  unto  a  preacher  then 
just  come  home  from  the  assembly  with  him,  thus  expressed  himself,  *  Brother,  there 
nrfts  oil  required  fur  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  but  it  must  be  beaten  oil;  1  praise 
God  that  1  saw  your  oil  so  well  beaten  to-day;  the  Lord  help  us  always  by  good  study 
to  beat  our  oil,  that  there  may  be  no  knots  in  our  sermons  led  undissolved,  and  that  there 
miy  a  clear  light  be  thereby  given  in  the  House  of  God  !'  And  yet  he  likewise  looked 
for  some  thing  in  a  sermon  besides  and  beyond  the  mere  study  of  man ;  he  was  for 
having  the  Spirit  of  Go<l  breathing  in  it  and  with  it;  and  he  was  for  speaking  those  things 
from  those  impressituis  and  with  those  aftections  which  might  compel  the  hearer  to  say, 
— '  The  Spirit  of  God  was  here  ! '  1  have  heard  him  complain — '  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a 
K.'rmon  shall  have  that  one  thing,  the  Spirit  of  God,  wanting  in  it.' " 
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THOMAS  WELDE  * 

1632— 1641.t 

Thomas  Welde  was  born  in  England,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1613,  and 
of  M.  A.  in  1618.  He  was,  for  some  time,  minister  in  a  town  called 
Tarling,  in  Essex,  before  he  came  to  this  country ;  and  his  coming  hither 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusing  to  yield  to  the  requisitions  that  were  made 
upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  He  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  5th  of  June,  1632,  and  in  July  was  set  apart  as  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  In  November  following,  John  Eliot 
was  settled  as  his  colleague.  In  1637,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  trial 
of  the  famous  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  whose  erratic  course  produced  so 
much  trouble  and  irritation  in  the  Colony.  He  appeared  as  one  of  her 
principal  opposers,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book  exposing  the  errors  and 
extravagances  which  she  had  introduced.  In  Winthrop's  Journal,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  calling  upon  ministers  for  advice  ;  and  as  Welde  seems 
to  have  been  always  present  on  these  occasions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  much  confidence  was  placed  in  his  judgment.  In  1639,  the  magis- 
trates and  minis t<;rs  having  agreed  to  set  aside  the  Psalms  then  printed  at 
the  end  of  their  Bibles,  Mr.  Welde  was  one  of  three,  (John  Eliot  and 
Richard  Mather  being  the  other  two,)  who  were  appointed  to  make  a 
metrical  translation.  In  1641,  he  was  sent  with  Hugh  Peters  to  England, 
as  an  agent  of  the  Colony.  In  1646,  when  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  out 
to  answer  Gorton's  complaint,  Peters  and  Welde  were  dismissed  from  the 
agency,  and  were  desired  to  return  home.  But  they  both  preferred  to 
remain  in  England.  Welde  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Gateshead,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  opposite  Newcastle.  He  accom- 
panied Lord  Forbes  to  Ireland,  and  remained  there  some  time,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1662.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Welde  already  referred  to,  is  entitled  *  *  A  short  story 
of  the  rise,  reign  and  ruin  of  the  Antinomian.s,  FamilLsts,  and  Libertines 
that  infested  the  churches  of  New  England."  1644  ;  2d  edition,  1692. 
His  other  works  were  "  An  Answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  of  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  New  England  churches.''  1644.  With  three  other 
ministers  he  wrote  *'  The  perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  holiness,"  in 
1654.  This  last  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers.  They  subsequently 
wrote  **  The  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.,  against  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
first  a  Jew,  and  then  an  Anabaptist,  but  was  found  to  be  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Welde  had  one  son,  Edward,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1650,  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  March,  1668, 
aged  thirty-nine.  Another  son,  John,  was  a  minister  at  Riton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  A  third  son,  Thomas,  remained  in  New  England,  was 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1676  and  1677,  and  died  January 

*  Calamy'8  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  II. — Wintbrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  n. — Hutchinsoo'i  Ifii- 
tonr  of  MsMachasetts.—Maas.  Hist.  Coll.,  VIII. — ^Young's  Chnm. 
f  The  jear  that  his  ministiy  dosed  in  tids  ooontzy. 
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17,  1683.  His  son,  Thomas^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ; 
WIS  settled  as  minister  of  Dunstable,  December  16,  1685  ;  and  died  June 
19,  1702,  aged  fifty. 
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JOHN  COTTON.* 

1633—1652. 

JoHK  Cotton  was  bom  at  Derby,  on  the  river  Derwent,  England, 
December  4,  1585.  His  parents  were  of  *' gentle  blood,"  and  in  easy 
cireamstances.  His  father,  Roland  Cotton,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession ; 
aad  both  he  and  his  mother  were  distinguished  for  solid  and  fervent  piety. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  full  of  promise ;  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
ifterwards  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship. 
Here  he  was  soon  chosen  Head  Lecturer ;  then  Dean, — an  officer  whose 
Iwsiness  it  was  to  attend  to  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  the  students  ; 
•od  Catechist,  whose  employment  was  of  chief  note  in  the  old  conventual 
whools.  He  very  early  gained  a  high  reputation  for  intellectual  force  and 
iiidlity,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  acquirements.  His 
earliest  sermons — those  which  he  occasionally  preached  in  the  University 
—were  distinguished  chiefly  for  learning  and  oratorical  display,  and  were 
listened  to  with  marked  admiration ;  but,  according  to  his  own  subsequent 
judgment,  they  were  greatly  deficient  in  evangelical  instruction. 

Daring  his  connection  with  the  College,  his  conscience  had  sometimes 
Wn  roused  by  the  earnest  and  searching  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  William 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine  of  that  day ;  but  he  had  contrived  to 
banish,  for  the  most  part,  the  serious  impressions  which  had  thus  been 
made  upon  him ;  and'when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for  the  old  gentleman's 
funeral,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  his  bold  and  pungent  appeals.  But  this  very  thought  reacted  upon  his 
mind  with  terrible  force,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  starting  point 
towards  a  new  and  better  state,  both  of  heart  and  of  life.  With  this  there 
was  the  concurring  influence  of  a  powerful  sermon  on  Regeneration,  which 
be  listened  to,  about  this  time,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sibbs,  another  name  of 
Huritan  celebrity  ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  was  brought  to 
regard  himself  as  utterly  depraved,  without  the  ability  to  rescue  himself 
from  the  ruin  in  which  he  was  involved.  For  nearly  three  years,  he  was 
fiinting  under  the  burden  of  his  desponding  thoughts ;  but  at  length  he 
»w  enabled  to  take  such  views  of  the  Oospcl  as  dissipated  his  terrors  and 
brought  peace  to  his  spirit.  Shortly  after  this,  being  called  upon  to  preach 
in  bis  turn  before  the  University,  instead  of  a  splendid  harangue,  which  his 
wdience  expected,  he  gave  them  a  simple  and  earnest  discourse  on  the  duty 
of  repentance.  The  effort  was  received  with  manifest  dissatisfaction ; 
tboagh  one  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  John  Preston,  then  a  distinguished  Fellow 
^  Queen's  College,  received  impressions  from  it  that  were  never  effaced, 

'IfoftsD*!  ADcl  MAther'8  Life  of  OoUon.—Maolaro's  do.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Maai.  Hist. 
^  v.,  DL'Emenoo's  History  of  the  Fint  Church,  Boskm. 
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About  the  year  1612,  when  Mr.  Cotton  was  in  his  twenty-eighib  year 
he  was  invited  by  the  people  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  among  them  ;  and  though  there  was  a  vigorous  opposition  made  to 
his  settlement,  on  the  ground  of  his  Puritanism,  by  a  portion  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  result  was  that  h» 
settlement  there  was  speedily  effected.  He  soon  found  that  certain  doo» 
trines,  to  which  he  attached  much  importance,  had  been  brought  into 
disrepute,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the 
place ;  and  after  listening  silently  to  his  objections,  he  endeavoured  to  fiame 
his  public  discourses  so  as  to  meet  them  in  the  most  successful,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inoffensive,  manner.  The  result  was  that  the  physician 
'*  desisted  from  all  further  debate, ''  and  *'  all  matters  of  religion  were  car- 
ried on  calmly  and  peaceably." 

After  having  resided  in  his  parish  about  half  a  year,  he  went  baek  to 
Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  On  this  occasion,  he 
added  largely  to  his  reputation  by  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  by  the  part  he  took  in  a  public  disputation,  preparatory  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  degree. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cotton  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Horrocks,  "  an 
eminently  virtuous  gentlewoman."  She  proved,  in  the  best  sense,  a  help- 
meet to  him,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  ascertaining,  by  personal 
intercourse,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  female  members  of  tiie  congre- 
gation, and  thus  enabling  her  husband  the  better  to  adapt  his  discoones. 

After  about  three  years  of  deep  reflection  and  study,  Mr.  Cotton  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church  were  unscriptural ;  and  of  course  that  he  could  not  any  longer  eon- 
form  to  them.  So  much  were  his  people  attached  to  him,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  cheerfully  sustained  him  in  his  course  ;  while  there  was  one 
— a  person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Leverett,  who,  in  connection  with  a 
few  others,  prosecuted  complaints  against  him  in  the  Episcopal  courts,  till, 
after  some  time,  he  was  silenced  by  order  of  the  Bishop.  He  behaved 
with  the  most  exemplary  submission  and  dignity  %nder  his  suspension, 
attending  constantly  on  the  public  preaching  of  his  substitute,  but  not  to 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Leverett 
relented  at  his  own  course ;  and,  by  means  of  an  oath  of  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  character,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  had  gone  forth  against  his  minister. 
This  man  was  ever  afterwards  Mr.  Cotton's  steadfast  friend ;  and  he  even 
followed  him  to  thb  country,  and  was,  for  many  year^,  a  useful  elder  in  the 
First  Church  in  Boston. 

After  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Cotton  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  discharge 
of  hb  duties  without  interruption,  and  with  little  or  no  embarrassment,  for 
many  years.  Without  any  effort  to  build  up  a  party,  or  to  gain  adherents, 
his  grand  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Besides  performing  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  faithfully  attending  to  all  his  more  private  minis- 
terial duties,  he  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as  a  theological  teacher ;  and 
while  most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the  University  where  he  had  himself 
been  trained,  there  were  a  considerable  number  from  Holland,  and  some 
from  Germany. 
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Tow&ids  the  end  of  his  residence  in  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  was,  for  a  whole 
jeat,  prevented  from  preaching,  hj  &  qosrtan  ague,  which  began  in  8c[>- 
lember,  1630.  Hia  physicians  advising  a  change  of  air,  he  removed  to  the 
maBsiou  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  one  of  his  noble  friends,  where  he  recovered 
Lis  health.  He,  however,  lost  hb  excellent  wife  by  the  same  disease,  after 
^  happy  anion  of  eighteen  years.  About  a  year  after,  he  married  an 
estimable  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Story,  an  intimate  and  endeared  friend  of  hU 
former  wue,  who  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  which  the  doatb  of  the 
other  had  vacated. 

Not  long  after  his  second  marriage, — the  government  of  the  English 
Church  having  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Laud,  divisions  arose 
unong  Mr.  Cotton's  parishioners.  A  dissolute  fellow,  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  who  had  been  poniiihed  for  his  immoralities,  informed  against  the 
uagiatrales  and  the  minister  for  not  kneeling  ut  the  Sacrament ;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  being  warned  that  letters  missive  were  issued  against  him  to  bring 
bim  to  the  High  Commission  Court,  concealed  himself  from  the  eager 
■earch  of  the  pursuivants,  by  flight.  His  first  determination  was  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Holland  ;  and  he  bad  actually,  travelling  in  disguise,  almost  reach- 
ed the  port  from  which  be  expected  to  embark,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
relative  who  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  betake  himself  to 
London.  Here  he  remained  some  time  in  concealment ;  and,  though  he 
wu  urged  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  some  other  eminent  ministers  in  London, 
lo  Minforni  to  the  instituted  ceremonies  as  matters  of  little  moment,  yet, 
so  far  from  being  convinced  by  their  argameniR,  lie  actually  succeodod  in 
conTincing  Ihem  by  his;  and  the  result  was  that,  about  the  middle  of 
July.  I6it3.  Mr.  Cotton  in  company  with  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel 
Stone,  and  a  number  of  his  old  Boston  parishiouors,  embarked  in  a  vessel 
oJIm)  the  Griffin,  for  New  Kngland.  Ilia  luovements,  as  he  was  leaving 
l^Dgland,  were  all  narrowly  watched,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  cautious  and 
ilciterouB  management  that  his  escape  was  effected.  The  vessel  in  wbioh 
br  cainc  to  this  country,  reached  Boston  after  a  passage  of  seven  weeks,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1633.  The  people  nsoJ  merrily  to  say,  in  reference 
to  ijie  names  of  the  three  ministers  who  came  together,  thut  tlieir  three 
great  neoe-sgities  would  now  be  supplied ;  for  they  had  Cotton  for  their 
elothing.  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Srnne  for  their  building.  During 
ihe  voyage,  three  sermons  or  expositions  were  delivered  almost  every  day  ; 
ind  Mr.  Octton  was  blessed  in  the  birlh  of  hi^  eldest  son,  whom,  at  hia 
b^lLim  in  Boston,  ho  called  Seaboiti. 

Mr,  Cotton  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty-eight  years  of  ago.  of  largo 
uid  varied  experience,  and  eminent  fur  his  talent?,  learning  and  piety. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  the  magistrates  and  other  leading  men 
ddiignaled  hiw  lo  be  teacher  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of  wbiuh 
John  Wilson  was  then  pastor  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Ootobcr,  he  was  set  apart 
10  his  office  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  two  elders. 
This  was  intcndetl,  as  Governor  Winthrop  baa  stated  in  respect  lo  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilson  under  similar  circumstances,  "only  as  a  sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  he  should  renounce  his 
nioittry  lie  received  in  England." 

All  all  the  freemen  of  this  new-born  republic  were  church  members,  and 
u  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  form  of  civil  government, 
it  ns  thought  that  they  ought  to  make  the  laws    of  Ood  as  delivered  bj 
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Moses  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  the  basis  of  their  civil  polity.  The 
General  Court  desired  Mr.  Cotton  to  draw  up  an  abstract  of  the  laws  oi 
Moses,  omitting  such  as  were  of  temporary  obligation,  and  in  their  nature 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy.  This  service  he  performed ;  and  ^e 
result  of  his  labour,  though  not  adopted,  was  published.  Another  abstract, 
subsequently  made,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  labour  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,*  was  adopted,  and  was  printed  in  I^ndon,  in 
1641.  Mr.  Cotton  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  he 
would  have  the  public  affairs  administered  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  revealed  religion,  by  executive  officers  appointed  by  the 
people. 

For  three  or  four  of  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in  New 
England,  his  labours  were  attended  by  a  remarkable  blessing,  insomuch  that 
a  greater  number  were  admitted  to  his  church  than  to  all  the  other  churches 
in  the  Colony.  But  ere  long  there  came  a  sad  reverse  in  his  circumstances 
and  prospects.  The  Familistic  and  Antinomian  doctrines  began  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  some  others  associated  with  her, 
and  they  had  the  address  to  procure,  for  a  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Cotton.  He,  however,  soon  became  convinced  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  false  representations,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  unwit- 
tingly  lent  his  name  to  what  he  regarded  as  extremely  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous opinions.  Though  he  did  not  sign  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1637,  on 
account  of  his  differing  from  it  in  one  or  two  points,  yet  he  approved  of  it 
in  general ;  and  the  intercourse  between  him  and  hb  brethren,  which,  for  a 
time,  seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  interrupted  or  embarrassed,  soon 
became  as  cordial  and  constant  as  ever. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Cotton  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport, 
to  repair  to  England,  with  a  view  to  share  the  labours  and  the  honours  of  the 
famous  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  Both  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Davenport  were  in  favour  of  accepting  the  invitation ;  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded by  Mr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Cotton's  last  illness  was  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  in  passing 
the  ferry  to  Cambridge,  where  he  went  to  preach  to  the  students.  His 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  remarkable  interest ;  but  his  powers  of 
utterance  failed  while  delivering  it.  He  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  this  turned  into  a  complicated  disease,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  warning  that  his  end  drew  nigh.  The  next  Sabbath  he  took  for  his  text 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Epistle  he  had 
been  expounding  in  course.  He  told  his  audience  the  reason  of  his  taking 
so  many  verses  at  once  : — "  Because,  else,"  said  he,  *'I  shall  not  live  to 
make  an  end  of  this  Epistle."  The  next  day  he  spent  in  his  study,  in 
special  prayer  and  preparation  for  the  great  conflict  which  he  saw  approach- 
ing.    On  leaving  that  apartment,  he  said  to  his  wife, — *^  I  shall  go  into  that 

*8ir  Heniy  Vane,  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  bom  in  the  year  1612,  and  was  edncatod 
lint  at  Westminster  school,  and  then  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  to QeneTa, 
and  on  his  retam  betiayed  a  strong  arersion  to  the  discipline  and  Iltorgy  of  the  Chcmdi  of  Enf^aad. 
Finding  how  obnoxious  his  piinoiples  made  him,  espeoally  to  his  faUier,  he  came  to  New  England 
Ita  the  beginning  of  1635.  The  next  year,  thongh  he  was  onlv  twenty-four  yean  of  age,  he  was 
chosen  Goyemor;  bat  attaching  himself  to  the  party  of  Mrs.  Untehinson,  he  was,  in  1637,  snper- 
s«ied  by  Gorernor  Winthrop.  He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  warmly  wpoved  the 
oanoe  of  Cromwell,  and  showed  himself  hostile  to  both  Presbyterians  and  Royalists.  When  the 
Koyal  party  prevailed,  and  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  w^  tried  for  high  treaaon,  mnA 
beheaded  Jane  14, 16629  aged  fifty.  He  pabliahed  about  half  a  doien  work^  poUtiml,  oljgtiM 
MidmyitioaL 
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nom  no  more."  He  then  betook  himself  to  hi»  bed,  &nd  having  adjusted 
tH  his  worldly  concerns,  received  nmny  parting  vjfiits,  and  adminJBtered  many 
djiog  ouanscls,  begged  tu  be  left  alone  for  undisturbed  eoniraunion  with 
Qod.  Uu  caujsed  the  curlains  to  he  druwn,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
gndenan  who  attended  bim,  that  the  privacy  cf  bis  chamber  should  not  be 
fatarbed.  He  then  gave  that  gentlaraau  tbiH  parting  bencdictton — "  Th^ 
6od  that  made  you,  and  bought  you  with  a  great  price,  redeem  your  body 
ind  Bonl  unto  Uimaelf."  These  were  his  lust  words,  After  remaining  a  few 
boura  Bpetchless,  he  gently  passed  away  tu  his  eternal  rest.  He  died  on  the 
■JU  of  Dccetnber,  IGot!,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ago.  His  funeral 
was  attpndcd  on  tlio  28th  of  the  some  month,  and  he  was  borne  on  the 
tlieuldeni  uf  bis  brother  ministers  to  bis  last  restbg  place,  in  a  tomb  of 
brick,  ill  what  was  called  tbc  "  Ohapel  burying  ground."  The  Lectures  in 
hi»  church  during  the  following  winter,  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  were 
bnt  so  many  funeral  discourseB.  His  departure  drew  forth  numoroua  elegies, 
■eoording  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  it  was  lamented  ae  a  public  loss  in 
all  the  chorches  in  the  country. 

Oottau  Mather  represents  Mr.  Cotton  as — 

"A  most  nnlrcrtal  Boholar,  and  a  living  iivstem  of  Ihc^  liberal  arts,  and  a  walking; 
libfVf" — powesiing  ' '  aa  iocomtiarablc  niodcBl;  thut  would  not  pennit  him  to  apeak  any 
Burc  than  the  leuC  iif  himself,  yet  nolo  a  private  friend  he  lialli  mid  that  he  knew  not 
at  aiijr  difficult  place  in  all  the  wholu  Bible,  which  he  Imd  n>]t  neighed,  guoiewbat  unto 
■liallkctloQ" — "  cobMienliuosI]'  Ibrbcaring,"  In  his  preaching,  "to  make  lo  the  common 
pn{Ue  anjt  ostontalloD  of  bciugasrealsclK'lar;  having  the  art  uf  concoiling  bia  art "^ 
"•a  indidktigabla  itu<lcnt. — careful  tu  redeem  his  hours  oa  well  as  his  days" — "so 
rkUred  with  huniflfty  Hint  by  this  livery  his  relation  to  the  lowly  Jems  wai  nolahly  dis- 
Mmvd" — remarlcable  for  ■'  bis  command  over  his  own  spirit,  particularly  in  his  govern- 
■nest  cf  bis  family  " — "  obarrvtog  most  conscientiously  the  Sabbath  frum  evening  10 
evening" — " most  exemplary  for  liberality  and  hospitality" — "the  Cato  of  his  age (br 
hl«  KiKwttj,  but  having  a  glory  witli  it  nhfcb  Calo  had  not." 

As  to  hb  pergonal  appearance,  Mather  says — 

"  1I«  was  of  a  dear,  fair,  aangiilnc  complexion,  and  like  David  of  a  ruddy  countenance. 
He  was  mbcr  low  Ihau  tall,  and  rallier  (at  than  lean,  but  of  a  becoming  mediocrity.  In 
tab  younger  yesra  his  hair  h'bs  brownj  but  in  liis  latter  ycani  as  while  as  ihc  driven 
■Km.  Id  his  countenance  tiieri.'  uas  an  incvprcssiblc  uort  of  majeity  which  comtnaoded 
reiercnce  from  all  tliot  approached  liini  " 

Hubbard,  alluding  to  the  effect  of  a  sermon  wliicb  Mr.  Cotton  preached 
hefors  the  General  Court  on  an  occasion  of  some  difficulty,  says — 

"  Mr.  CoUon  hwl  such  an  iosinuaiing  and  luaUing  way  in  his  preaching,  that  be  woold 
utoally  carry  bU  very  Bdvenmry  captive  aller  the  irimuphnnl  chariot  of  his  rbetoric." 

Mr.  Cotton  bad  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters ;  all  by  hia  second  ' 
marriage.  Smbom,  his  eldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1661 ; 
)>ecanie  the  second  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1660;  and 
>-IoHcd  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  April  19,  1686,  aged  fifty-two  years. 
Tbc  aecond  bou,  John,  was  bom  in  1640  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657  i  preached  from  1664  to  1667  to  a  congregation  coaButing  of  Indians 
ud  wMle  people,   in  Martha's  Vmeyard;  was  ordained  at   Plymouth  in 

" "  ,  where  he  remained  till  1698,  and  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Oirolui*,  i^nd  there  gathered  a  Congregational  church,  which  still  exists 
Ib  ■  piwperouB  state.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1B99,  aged  fifty- 
mt  J«*n.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  elder  John  Cotton,  was  married 
I*  laermse  Mather.  Mr.  Cotton's  widow  became  the  wife  of  Riobard 
•,  tbe  father  of  her  son-in-law,  to  whom  she  thus  became  a  parent  by 
mbic  affinity. 
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The  following  is.  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Cotton's  published  works :— God'i 
promise  to  his  plantation  :  An  Election  Sermon,  1634.  A  Letter  in  answer 
'  to  objections  made  against  the  New  England  churches,  with  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  such  as  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  1641.  The  Way  of 
Life.  God's  mercy  mixed  with  His  justice.  An  Abstiuct  of  the  Laws  of 
New  England,  1641.  The  Church's  Kesurrection,  1642.  The  Pouring 
out  of  the  Seven  Vials,  1642.  A  modest  and  clear  answer  to  Mr.  Ball's 
Discourse  on  set  forms  of  Prayer.  The  true  constitution  of  a  particular 
yisible  Church,  1643.  Discourse  about  civil  government  in  a  new  plan- 
tation whose  design  is  Religion,  1643.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  power  thereof,  1644.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  to  which 
is  committed  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Vindicise  Clavium; 
Vindication  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
owners.  The  Covenant  of  God's  free  grace  most  sweetly  unfolded, 
1645.  The  way  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  1645.  The 
controversy  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  truly  stated,  1646.  A  Trea- 
tise showing  that  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  Gospel  ordinance,  1647.  The 
grounds  and  ends  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  1647.  A 
Letter  to  Mr.' Williams  ;  the  bloody  tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  to  which  is  added  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to 
Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  1647.  Questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  teaching 
elders,  with  his  answer  to  each  question.  The  way  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  cleared,  in  two  Treatises,  1648.  The  Holiness  of  church  members 
1650.  Christ  the  Fountain  of  Life,  1651.  A  brief  Exposition  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  1654.  Censure  upon  the  way  of  Mr.  Henden  of  Kent.  Sermons  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  (folio.)  A  Discourse  on  things  indifferent. 
Milk  for  babes — a  Catechism.  Meat  for  strong  men.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Salem  in  1636,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Retraction  of  his  former  opinion 
concerning  Baptism,  1713. 
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THOMAS  HOOKER.* 

1633—1647. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  bom  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  England,  on  the 

7th  of  July,  1586.     All  that  is  known  of  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 

his  entrance  upon  his  collegiate  course  is  thus  stated  by  Cotton  Mather  : — 

**  He  wa«  born  of  parents  that  were  neither  unable  nor  nnwillin^r  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  liberal  education;  whereuuto  the  early,  lively  sparkles  of  wit  observed  in  him  did  very 
much  encourage  them,  llis  natural  temper  was  cheerful  and  courteous;  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  such  a  sensible  grandeur  of  mind,  as  caused  his  friends,  without  the 
help  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he  was  bom  to  be  considerable." 

He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  due  time, 
he  became  a  Fellow.  He  acquitted  himself  in  this  office  with  such  ability 
and  fidelity  as  to  secure  universal  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  while  he 
was  thus  employed  that  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
eternal  realities,  and  after  a  protracted  season  of  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus 

*  Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Mass.  Hist.  CoU.,  VII.— TmmbnU's  History  of  CooiiMtiaiit.  L— 
f -xiBg'i  Chn».--Life  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Hooker. 
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to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  religions  experience,  in  its  very 
oommencement,  seems  to  have  been  uncommonljr  deep  and  thorough ;  and 
BO  doubt  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  became  so  much  distinguished, 
in  after  life,  as  a  counsellor,  comforter,  and  guide,  to  the  awakened  and 
desponding. 

While  he  yet  remuned  in  the  University,  he  frequently  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  good  acceptance ;  and  in  addition  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher 
and  an  instructor,  he  exerted  an  important  influence  in  reforming  some 
existing  abuses.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  preached,  for  some  time,  in 
London  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  his  wish  to  obtain  a  settlement  at  Colches- 
ter, that  he  might  be  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham,  whom  he  called 
'*  the  prince  of  all  the  preachers  of  England.'*  But  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1626,  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Chelms- 
ford, as  a  lecturer  and  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell.  His  lectures 
were  soon  numerously  attended,  and  among  his  hearers  were  noblemen  and 
others  of  high  standing  in  English  society.  His  labours  were  abundantly 
blessed,  and  an  extensive  reformation  followed  not  only  in  the  town  but  in 
the  adjacent  country.  This  reformation  had  respect  particularly  to  the 
fioes  of  intemperance  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  accustemed,  once  a  year,  to  visit  his  native  county ;  and 
in  one  of  those  visits  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  great  church  at  Leices- 
ter. One  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  was  violently  opposed  to  hia 
preaching  there  ;  and  not  being  able  to  hinder  it,  he  set  certain  persons  to 
fiddling  in  the  church  yard  with  a  view  to  disturb  him.  But  such  was  Mr. 
Hooker's  self  command  and  power  of  voice,  that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed 
and  make  himself  heard  without  difficulty ;  whereupon  the  man  himself 
went  to  the  church  door  to  listen  to  him.  And  the  result  was  that  he 
became  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard,  came  to  Mr.  Hooker  with  a 
penitent  confession  of  his  wickedness,  and  shortly  after  openly  testified  his 
faith  in  Christ. 

In  the  year  1630,  a  Spiritual  Court,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Chelms- 
ford, silenced  Mr.  Hooker  for  nonconformity.  Though  he  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  there  were  certain 
prescribed  ceremonies  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  practise ;  and  on 
this  ground  he  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  continued, 
however,  for  some  time,  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  and  was 
employed  in  teaching  a  school  at  Little  Braddow,  having  John  Eliot,  after- 
wards the  *'  Apostle  to  the  Indians/'  in  his  family,  as  an  usher. 

The  sentence  silencing  Mr.  Hooker  was  deeply  regretted,  even  by  many 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  A  petition,  signed  by  forty-seven  of 
them,  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  they  certified  ''that 
tbcy  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no  wise  turbulent  or 
factious."  This  testimony,  however,  did  not  avail  to  reverse  or  mitigate 
the  sentence. 

But  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach,  he  was  still  upon  the  alert  to 
improve  every  opportunity  for  doing  good.  It  is  rjelated  of  him  that  he 
engaged  various  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  to  establish  a 
monthly  meeting  for  fasting,  prayer,  and  religious  conference.  By  his  influ* 
•^Dce,  several  pious  young  minbtcrs  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  became  more  established  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
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To  the  injunction  of  th^  Spiritual  Court  against  Mr.  Hooker's  preaching 
the  Gospel,  was  added  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  forfeited 
his  bond;  and  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was  his  surety,  paid  it,  and  was 
afterwards  reimbursed  by  several  individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford. 

After  a  short  residence  in  retirement,  kindly  provided  for  him  by  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  determined  to  leave  his  native  country ^  and 
seek  a  home  in  Holland.  His  steps  were  watched  by  the  vigilant  pursuivants 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  embarkation ;  and  they  actually  arrived  on  the 
shore  in  pursuit  of  him,  just  after  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  got  nndei 
weigh.  During  the  passage,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck ; 
but  Mr.  Hooker  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served ;   and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  Holland  three  years.  He  was  at  first  employed 
as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Paget,  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  the  term  of  his  service 
here  was  short,  as  Mr.  Paget  exerted  an  influence  in  the  Classb  against 
him,  from  having  taken  up  a  suspicion  that  he  favoured  the  Brownists  ; — a 
sect  who  denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her  minis- 
ters to  be  rightly  ordained.  As  Mr.  Hooker  found  it  impossible  to  disabuse 
him  of  this  unfounded  suspicion,  and  as  he  found,  too,  that  the  congregatioii 
sympathized  strongly  in  the  jealousies  of  their  pastor,  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  quietly  to  withdraw ;  and  accordingly  he  removed  to  Delft,  and 
became  associated  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Forbes,  an  aged  and  excellent  Scotch 
minister.  The  two  lived  and  laboured  in  great  harmony, — the  congregation 
to  which  they  preached  being  composed  principally  of  English  merchants. 
Mr.  Hooker,  after  continuing  with  Mr.  Forbes  two  years,  accepted  a  call  to 
Rotterdam,  to  assist  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Ames,*  who  had  also  fled  to  Hol- 
land that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  In  addition  to  his  labours 
in  preaching,  he  assisted  Dr.  Ames  in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  entitled, 
**  A  fresh  suit  against  human  ccrcmouics  in  God's  worship."  Dr.  Ames  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  many 
scholars  of  different  nations,  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  equal  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  as  a  preacher  or  a  learned  disputant. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  found  his  residence  in  Holland  in  many  respects 
agreeable,  yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  state  of  the  churches  that  he  disap- 
proved, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  follow  him  thither;  and  more  than  that, — he  was  unwilling  to  think 

*  William  Ames  was  born  In  the  oonntj  of  Norfolk,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Odiege, 
Cambridge,  nnder  the  famous  Mr.  William  Perkins.  He  became  an  exceedingly  set^ous  preMher, 
especiallj  against  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  llomish  Church.  About  10 10,  having  been  for  aume  time 
Fellow  of  his  College,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St  Mary's  Church,  against  playing  at  cards  and 
dioe,  which  excited  a  strong  preiudicc  against  him,  so  that  he  was  obli^  to  quit  the  University, 
in  Mder  to  avoid  expulsion.  He  now  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  the  English 
ohnroh  at  the  Ha^e.  But  he  was  no  sooner  comfortably  settled  there,  than  Archbishop  Abbd 
wrote  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Holland,  urging  Ames'  removal.  Whoi  be  was 
about  to  be  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden,  it  was  prevented  throush  the  influence  of  the 
nme  Ambassador.  And  a  similar  efibrt  was  made,  but  without  success,  when  he  was  chosen  by 
the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  same  office  in  the  University  of  Franker.  Having  filled  the  Divinity 
Chair  at  Franker  for  twelve  years, — finding  the  climate  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he  reoned 
his  professorship,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  English  Church,  at  Rotterdam.  The 
ehange  of  climate  not  proving  beneficial,  he  had  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England;  \mi a 
sodden  attack  of  asthma  terminated  his  life,  in  November,  1633,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His 
wife  and  children  came  to  New  England  in  the  spring  following,  bringing  with  them  his  valoiMe 
IBnury;  though  one  son,  (William)  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  ejeeted 
nonconformists  in  1662.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  voluminous  author,  .and  was  especially  distinguished  by 
his  writings  on  the  Arminian  controversy*  Cotton  Mather  styles  him  <*  the  profouM^  mbliM^ 
imfragaUe  and  angriiml  doelorj"  and  doubta  whether  he  left  hia  equal  vpon  earth. 
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of  that  country  as  his  own  permanent  home.  The  emigration  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  England  to  New  England  waa  now  rapidly  going  forward ;  and 
among  them  were  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  friends,  who  had  resided  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Having  known  him  well,  and  appreciated  him  highly,  as 
their  minister,  in  former  years,  they  directed  their  attention  to  him  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  accompany  them  across  the  ocean,  as  their  spiritual 
guide ;  and  when  they  made  known  to  him  their  wishes,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
light  from  Heaven  shining  upon  his  path. 

But  he  felt  that  the  object  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  encounter- 
ing severe  perils.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  England  on  his 
way  ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  th%  times  had  not  grown  more  tolerant, 
during  the  period  of  his  absence.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England, 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  pursuivants  were  upon  his  track  again.  They 
traced  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Stone,  who  was  to 
accompany  him  to  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  the  scene 
that  followed : — 

••  Mr.  StoDe  was  at  that  instant  "  (when  the  pursuivants  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
very  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  was  engaged  in  conversation,)  "  smoking  of 
tobacco;  for  which  Mr.  Hooker  had  been  reproving  him,  as  being  then  used  by  few  per- 
•ous  of  sobriety.  Being  also  of  a  sudden  and  pleasant  wit,  lie  (Mr,  Stone)  stepped  to 
the  <iuor,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  such  an  air  of  speecn  and  look  as  gave  him 
some  credit  with  the  officer.  Tlie  officer  demanded  whether  Mr.  Hooker  was  not 
there.  Mr.  Stone  replied  with'  a  braving  sort  of  confidence,  *  What  Hooker  ?  Do  you 
mean  Hooker  that  lived  once  at  Chelmsford  ? '  The  officer  answered,  '  YeSy  he.'  Mr. 
Stone,  with  a  diversion  like  that  which  once  helped  Athauasius,  made  this  true  answer: 
'  If  it  be  he  you  look  for,  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  ago  at  such  a  house  in  the  town ;  you 
had  best  hasten  thither  after  him.'  The  officer  took  this  for  a  sufficient  account  and 
went  his  way." 

This  was  a  sufficient  indication  to  Mr.  Hooker  of  his  danger ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed,  so  far  as  possible,  till  his  departure 
for  New  England. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  at  this  time,  it  is  not  known  how  he 
occupied  himself,  nor  where  he  resided.  He  took  his  departure  from  the 
Downs  about  the  middle  of  July,  1633,  in  the  ship  Griffin.  Among  his 
fellow  passengers  were  his  two  choice  friends,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone. 
And  such  was  the  danger  of  being  pursued  and  arrested,  that  Mr.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Cotton  were  obliged  to  remain  concealed,  until  the  ship  was  well 
out  upon  the  main  ocean.  **  Mr.  Hooker's  company," — so  called,  which 
afterwards  constituted  his  church  at  Cambridge,  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  associates  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1683,  after  a  passage  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were  welcomed  as  a  vast 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Colony.  At  a  fast  observed  by  the  church 
at  Newtown,  (afterwards  Cambridge,)  October  11,  1633,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher.  This  church  was  the  eighth  gather- 
ed in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  this  was  their  first  choice  of 
ministers.  Mr.  Hooker,  on  entering  upon  his  office  at  Cambridge,  received 
ordination  again  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
as  a  Presbyter,  by  a  Bishop,  in  England. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge  more  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
daring  which  time  he  distinguished  himself,  not  merely  as  an  earnest  and 
devoted  minister,  but  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
interests  (  f  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  But  various  considerations 
(the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  spirit  of  emigration  was  bringing 
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over  such  multitades  to  New  England  as  to  render  a  dispersion  from  tbe 
mftin  settlement  quite  indispensable,)  conspired  to  lead  Mr.  Hooker,  in  con- 
nection  with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  church  of  which  they  had  the  pastoral  charge, 
to  form  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  wilderness  and  beginning  a  new  settle- 
ment on  Connecticut  river.  Accordingly,  about  the  b^inning  of  June, 
1636,  they  set  forth  on  their  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  had  reached  Hartford,  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hooker  was  identified  with 
almost  all  the  important  public  movements  in  the  Colony,  and  with  not  a 
few  beyond  it.  He  seems  to  have  ^en  regarded  the  common  property  of 
the  churches  in  all  the  New  England  Colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  Moder- 
ators of  the  first  New  England  Synod,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  During  his  visit  at  Boston  at  that  time,  he 
exerted  himself  much  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reference,  apparently,  to  some  personal 
matters.  He  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  1642,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  with  whom  originated 
the  larger  and  shorter  Catechism  ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  the  impression  that 
**  matters  of  Church  government "  were  to  form  .the  principal  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  Presbyterian  preferences  of  the 
English  members  of  the  Assembly  would  prevail,  and  supposed  that  he  and 
his  brethren  from  New  England  might  perhaps  stand  alone  as  the  advocates 
of  Congregationalism,  he  chose  not  to  come  in  collision  with  his  brethren 
there  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hooker  fell  a  victim  to  a  violent  epidemic  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Of  this  epidemic,  and 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  death.  Governor  Winthrop  makes  the  following  record: — 

^'  An  epidemical  sickness  was  through  the  country;  among  Indians  and  English,  French 
and  Dutch.  It  took  them  like  a  cold,  and  a  light  fever  with  it.  Such  as  bled  or  used 
cooling  drinks  died :  those  who  took  comfortable  things,  for  most  part  recovered,  and 
that  in  few  days.  Wherein  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared,  for  not  a  family,  nor 
but  few  persons  escaping  it;  had  it  brought  all  so  weak  as  it  did  some,  and  continued  so 
long,  our  hay  and  corn  had  been  lost  fur  want  of  help;  but  such  was  the  mercy  of  God 
to  his  people,  as  few  died,  not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  Masi«acliusett8,  and  near  as  many  at 
Connecticut.  But  that  which  made  the  stroke  more  sensible  and  grievous,  both  to  them 
and  to  all  the  country,  was  the  death  of  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord;  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hartford;  who,  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom,  zeal,  learn- 
ing and  what  else  might  nmke  him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in,  might 
l)e  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note;  and  he  shall  need  no  other  praise;  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  in  both  Englands  shall  preserve  an  honoui*able  and  happy  remembrance  of  him 
forever." 

Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his  death  is  as  follows : — 

''  Some  of  his  most  observant  hearers  noticed  an  astonishing  cloud  in  his  congrega- 
tion, the  last  Lord's  day  of  his  public  ministry,  .when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
among  them ;  and  a  most  unaccountable  h^viness  and  sleepiness,  even  of  the  mosi 
watchful  Christians  of  the  place;  not  unlike  the  drowsiness  of  the  Disciples,  when  our 
Lord  was  going  to  die;  for  which  one  of  the  elders  publicly  rebuked  them.  M'^hen  those 
devout  people  afterwards  perceived  that  this  was  the  last  sermon  and  sacrament,  wherein 
they  were  to  have  the  presence  of  their  pastor  with  them,  'tis  inexpressible,  how  much 
they  bewailed  their  inattentiveness  to  his  farewell  dispensations;  and  some  of  them  cookl 
enjoy  no  peace  in  their  own  souls,  until  they  had  obtained  leave  of  the  elders  to  confess 
before  the  whole  congregation,  with  many  tears,  that  inadvertency. 

*^  In  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  did  not  say  much  to  the  standers  by;  but,  being  asked 
that  he  would  utter  his  apprehensions  about  some  important  things,  especially  about  the 
state  of  Mew  England,  he  answered, — <  I  liave  not  that  work  now  to  do;  I  have  already 
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dedared  the  connial  of  the  Lord.'  And  when  one  that  stood  weeping  bj  ha  bed-ride 
■id  to  bim, — '  Sir,  yon  ire  going  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  yoar  labours,' — he  replied, 
— '  SrsMvr,  /  am  going  to  rtceni  mtrey.'  At  lait  he  clowd  hii  ejes  with  his  own 
hiBd>,  Bod  gently  atrokiag  hii  own  forehead,  with  a  smile  in  his  coantenance,  he  gave  & 
Utde  groan,  mod  bo  expired  his  blened  soul  Into  the  irnis  of  bis  feUow  servants,  the  boljr 
aspLi,  on  Jolf  T,  1M7.  In  which  last  bonra,  the  glorious  peace  at  soul  which  he  had 
t^fmd  witliODi  sDy  inleimptiaa  Tor  near  thirty  years  together,  bo  gloriously  aecotn- 
pHHcd  him,  that  a  worthy  spectator,  writing  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a  relation  thereof,  made  this 
iHkcdon: — 'Truly,  Sir,  the  sight  ofhis  death  wili  make  me  have  more  pleasant  tlioughta 
of  death  than  ever  I  jet  bad  iu  my  lilb.'  " 

The  following  letter,  relating  to  the  Bame  subject,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Hooker's  collesigue,  to  Mr.  Shepurd  of  Cambridge  : — 

nABTroap,  July  19, 164T. 
Dorcat  Brother  : 

God  brought  us  salcly  to  Hartford ;  but  whrn  I  came  hither,  God  pretcntcd  to  me  a 
■dntctaele — Mr.  Hooker  looked  like  a  dying  man.  God  refused  to  hear  our  prayen 
IbrUD,  bat  took  turn  from  ns,  Jaly  7,  a  little  before  sunset. 

Oar  *an  latet;  oor  light  Ucdipsud;  our  joy  isdarkened.  We  remember  now,  in  the 
4*7*  of  our  caluolty,  the  pleaaaot  things  which  we  enjoyed  in  former  times.  His  spirits 
Ud  b«ad  were  so  oppressed  with  the  disease,  that  be  was  not  able  to  express  much  to  ns 
ia  hhtickDnsi  bat  had  expressed  to  Ur,  tioodnin,  lietbre  my  return,  that  his  pesce 
■uaade  tn  HeareD,  and  had  continued  thirty  yean  without  alteraiiou.  He  was  above 
Situ.  "  Hark  the  perfcet  man ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  pence."  He  lived  a  most 
Mllinik  m  life.  I  think  his  greatest  enemies  cannot  charge  him.  He  hath  done  much 
Mrklbr  Christ,  and  now  rests  firom  his  tabonrs,  and  his  works  follow  him.  But  our  lost 
imMediuggrotl  and  bitter,  Hy  loss  is  bitter.  I  give  (banks  10  my  God  duly  for  his 
b^i  «fad  no  man  in  the  world  but  myself  knows  what  a  friend  he  hath  been  unto  me. 

Jjhb  aUUtiea  were  great,  so  his  Eove  and  faithfulness  were  very  great.  IcaaDCTer 
btk  to  have  tbe  like  ft^llow  officer  in  his  plac«.  There  are  but  few  snch  men  in  the 
■nM.  I  wfll  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exceed.  It  is  an  extreme  difficult  to 
Mloknow  bow  to  behave  ntynelf  under  the  hand  of  God,  wiiich  strikes  me  in  a  special 
■MNwr.  Fray  for  mc  in  all  this  stress;  for  lam  astonished  at  this  amazing  providence. 
I eunot  complain  ofGodwhodoelball  things  well.  The  Lordsbownie  what  Uisuiod  is, 
Biai  I  may  tc  rightly  affmrled  with  this  loss.  I  pray  suggest  what  you  think  may  be  ilie 
■nd  or  God  in  it. 

Hit.  Hooker  was  taken  with  the  mmc  sickness  that  night  when  1  came  to  Hartford, 
udiaaTiery  near  death.  She  is  yet  weak,  but  I  hope  recovering.  It  would  have  been  a 
psat  aggravation  of  onrmbery  that  God  had  blotted  out  that  pleasant  fiimityallat  ot>oe. 
Little  Sam.  Sbepard  is  well.  Mrs,  Cullick  died  that  day  when  1  came  to  Hartford. 
Ikiody  B«ts,  the  tehuol'dame,  is  dead  with  some  others.  Two  of  Mr,  Warhim's  chil- 
'Irm  are  dead,  Hy  wife  ia  sick  aod  weak.  I  ani  nut  well.  I  am  troubled  with  beat 
ind  diatnett.  The  la«l  night  1  bad  some  rest;  but,  the  night  before,  I  could  not  sleep 
>il  the  nuhf ,  but  slnmber  and  dream.  God  gives  me  n-aming  to  prepare  fur  my  cliange. 
The  idnruitu  presence  of  Christ  in  Heaven  is  maiih  better  than  life.  We  wait  for  thai 
ti*aed  hope.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  this  occasion,  I  koow  not  whether  I  should  liave 
■Htten  any  thing  at  this  time,  becanae  unfit  to  write. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  prepare  Mr,  Hooker's  answer  to  Rutberfurd,  that  it  may 
br  sent  bcTorc  winter,  I  purpose  to  proceed  on  the  Answer  to  Dr.  Crispc;  bnl  whelh^ 
I  stiail  finisli  it  and  frt  it  written  on  no  tbr  before  winter,  1  know  not ;  and  when  I  have 
•luM  that,  I  sliail  take  further  adrlcu.  If  tt  should  not  be  made  before  winter,  b«  not 
'Ffi^ed,  if  I  do  wliat  I  can.  If  you  will  send  me  Saltmarsb,  I , shall  take  in  him  also, 
if  I  have  the  whole  winter. 

Von  may  think  whether  it  may  not  be  comeiy  for  you  and  myeelf  and  some  other 
<'lders,  to  make  a  ttw  verses  Ibr  Mr,  Booker,  and  trauscribe  them  in  llie  beginning  <>r  his 
Iwok.     I  do  but  propound  It.  From  thine, 

SAM.  STONE. 

CuitoQ  Mnther  gives  the  teHtimony  of  several,  principally  Mr.  Hooker's 
''DDlemporaric!!,  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Ilenry  Wlullleld,  having  spent  many  years  in  studying  of  books,  didst  iengtli 
'lix  two  or  three  years  to  study  men;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  having  ac<]uainl' 
•4  bhnsdf  with  the  most  cooaiderable  Divines  of  England,  at  last  fell  Into  the  acqnaint- 
<•«  of  Hr.  Hooker;  eoocerning  whom  he  afXerwards  gave  this  testimony: — '  That  ho 
lad  not  thimght  there  had  been  snch  a  man  on  earth ;  a  man  in  whom  there  shone  so 
laaoy  excellracles  as  were  in  this  incomparable  Hooker;  a  man  In  whom  learning  and 
■isdom  were  so  l«mperel  with  leal,  holiness  and  watchfulness.' " 

liia  pupil,  Ur.  Aab,  gave  this  opinion  concerning  him: — "For  his  great  abilities  and  glorl- 
"utserrtoea,  both  in  thisand  the  other  England,  he  deserves  a  place  InlheQrst  raakofthoM 
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whofic  lives  are  of  Ute  recorded."  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  another  of  his  contemporaries, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ^^  rich  pearl,"  possessed  by  Ajmerica.  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet,  an  early 
and  eminent  teacher  at  Cambridge,  celebrated  his  virtues  in  a  Latm  elegy,  breathuog 
alike  the  friendship  of  the  refineof  scholar,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the  Chris- 
tian brother.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  lives  of  Cotton,  Norton,  Wilson, 
Davenport  and  Hooker,  remarks  of  the  latter. — *'  Great  pity  it  is,  that  no  more  can  be 
collected  of  the  memorables,  relating  to  so  good  and  so  great  a  man  as  he  was  j  than 
whom  Connecticut  never  did  and  perhaps  never  iwiU  see  a  greater  person."  **  It  was  a 
black  day  to  New  England  when  that  great  light  was  removed." 

The  following  beautiful  summary  of  Mr.  nooker's  character  is  from  the 
pen  of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  After  having  described  Haynes  and  Cotton 
in  the  grand  outlines  of  their  characters,  and  placing  them  high  among 
the  worthies  of  their  day,  this  historian  proceeds : — 

"'  And  Hooker  of  vast  endowment,  a  strong  will,  and  an  energetic  mind^*  ingenuous  io 
his  temper,  and  open  in  his  professions;  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion; versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  in  Holland;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  afl'ectioos; 
firm  in  his  faitli,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  power  of  reason;  the  peer  of  the  reformers 
without  their  harshness;  the  devoted  ai>o8tle  to  the  humble  and  the  poor;  severe  towards 
the  proud ;  mild  in  his  soothings  of  a  wounded  spirit ;  glowing  with  the  raptures  of 
devotion,  and  kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming  love ^  his  eye,  voice,  gesture, 
and  whole  frame  animate  with  the  living  vigour  of  heartfelt  religion ;  public  spirited  and 
lavishly  charitable ;  and  though  persecutions  and  banishnients  had  awaited  Lim,  as  one 
wave  follows  another,  ever  serenely  blessed  with  a  glorious  peace  of  soul ;  fixed  in  liis 
trust  in  Providence  and  in  his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization  which  he 
cherished  always,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery.  This  was  he,  whom,  for  his 
abilities  and  services,  his  coteniporaries  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  men;  praising  him  as 
*  the  one  rich  pearl  with  which  Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from 

her  coast.' " 

• 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hooker's  publications: — The  Sours 
Ingrafting  into  Christ,  1637.  The  Soul's  Implantation;  a  Treatise, 
containing  The  Broken  Heart ;  The  Preparing  of  the  Heart ;  The  Soid's 
Ingrafting  'nto  Christ ;  Spiritual  Love  and  Joy,  1637.  The  Soul's  Prepa- 
ration for  Christ,  1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparation  for  Christ,  Part  I., 
1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparing  for  Christ,  Part  II.,  1638.  The  Soul's 
Exaltation — embracing  Union  with  Christ ;  Benefits  of  Union  with  Christ, 
and  Justification,  1638.  The  Soul's  Vocation  or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ, 
1638.  Ten  Particular  Kules  to  be  practised  every  day  by  Converted  Chris- 
tians, 1641.  The  Faithful  Covenanter ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Dedham. 
in  Essex,  1644.  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline,  1648.  The 
Saint's  Dignity  and  Duty,  1651.  Culpable  Ignorance,  or  the  Danger  of 
Ignorance  under  Means,  1651.  Wilful  Hardness,  or  the  Means  of  Grace 
Abused,  1651.  The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the  Effectual  Work 
of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  bringing  home  of  Lost  Sinners  to 
Qt)d,  1657.  Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers  ;  a  series  of  Discourses  founded 
on  John  xvil.,  20-26,  1657.  The  Poor,  Doubting  Christian  Drawn 
to  Christ.  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Parish  at  Chamsford,  (Chelmsford) 
England.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  SouPs  Possession  of 
Christ.  The  Soul's  Justification ;  eleven  sermons  on  2  Corinthians,  v.. 
21.  Sermons  on  Judges  x.,  23;  Psalm  cxix.,  29.;  Proverbs  i.,  28,  29; 
2  Timothy,  in.,  5.     The  Soul's  Humiliation. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  when  or  to  whom  Mr.  Hooker  was 
married  ;  but  he  had  six  children  who  lived  to  ages  suitable  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were  sons.  The  first, 
John^  married  in  England,  and  resided  there,  and  was  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  eldest  daughter,  Joanna ,  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.    The  second  daughter,  Mary^  was  married 
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to  (he  Rev.  Roger  Newton.  [He  was  born  in  England,  and  partly  educated 
there ;  but  completed  his  education,  probably,  under  Mr.  Hooker,  after  he 
came  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Farmington  about  1646.  Here  he  laboured  with  much  acceptance  until  he 
removed  to  Milford,  where  he  was  installed  August  22, 1660.  After  serving 
this  congregation  more  than  twenty- two  years,  he  died,  greatly  lamented, 
June  6,  1683.]  The  third  daughter,  Sarah^  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson  of  Medfield,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston.  Of  the 
fourth  daughter,  it  is  only  known  that  she  was  married  and  became  a 
widow. 

Samuel^  Mr.  Hooker's  second  son  and  sixth  child,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1653 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  July,  1661 ;  and  died  November  6,  1697.  He  was 
esteemed  "an  animated  and  pious  divine."  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  and  was  employed,  in  1662,  as  one  of  a  committee  of  four,  to  treat 
with  New  Haven  in  reference  to  a  union  with  Connecticut.  He  had  eleven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of 
New  Ebtven,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL   STONE.* 

1633—1663. 

Samuel  Stone  was  bom  at  Hertford  in  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University, 
he  put  himself,  for  some  time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Blackerby,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  both  literature 
unJ  piety.  Having  imbibed  much  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
his  excellent  tutor,  he  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  minister  at  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  superior 
accomplishments  and  great  industry  were  manifest  to  all.  As,  however, 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  in  both  principle  and  practice,  he  resolved,  like 
many,  of  his  brethren,  to  seek  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Hooker  and  Cotton,  and  arrived  in 
this  country,  September  4,  1633.  On  the  11th  of  October  following,  a 
church  was  organized  at  Newtown,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher,  Mr. 
Hooker  being  ordained  pastor. 

In  June,  1636,  a  settlement  having  been  effected,  the  preceding  autumn, 
at  BLartford  on  Connecticut  river,  nearly  the  whole  church  and  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  souls,  including  their  pastor  and 
teacher,  went  thither  in  a  body  with  a  view  to  finding  a  permanent  home. 
Here  Mr.  Stone  laboured  in  the  happiest  union  with  his  venerated  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  for  fourteen  years,  when  the  latter  finished  his  earthly  course  ; 
and  after  that,  he  remained  sole  pastor  sixteen  years  longer, — till  his  own 
death,  which  took  place,  July  26,  1663. 

•Winthrop'i  N.  B.  I —Mather's  Mag.  III.— Brook's  Lives,  in.— TmmbuU's Comi.  I.— 
Morton's  New  £ngluid*8  Memorial.— Hawes'  Centennial  Diaoonzae.— Holmes'  History  of  0am- 
bridgt.— Felt's  Eocl.  Hist.  N.  E.  I. 
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The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Stone's  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  violent  con- 
troversy in  the  church,  originating  in  a  dispute  on  some  ecclesiastical  topic 
between  himself  and  a  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
definitely  what  the  point  of  difference  was  ;  but  the  agitation  continued, 
with  only  occasional  intcrmbsions,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  disturbed, 
more  or  less,  all  the  churches  in  the  region.  The  General  Court  interfered  in 
the  matter ;  but  this,  instead  of  removing,  only  aggravated,  the  difficulty. 
Cotton  Mather  says  that  **  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  there  issued  thunder- 
ings,  and  lightnings,  and  earthquakes,  through  the  Colony ; "  and  adds 
that  **  the  true  original  of  the  misunderstanding  was  about  as  obscure  as 
the  rise  of  Connecticut  river."  Dr.  Trumbull,  however,  intimates  that  the 
whole  controversy  had  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  baptism,  church 
membership,  and  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood.  He  suggests  likewise 
that  Mr.  Stone's  ideas  of  Congregationalism  bordered  more  on  Presby- 
terianbm,  and  less  on  Independency,  than  those  of  the  first  ministers  of 
the  country  in  general ;  and  states  that  he  defined  Congregationalism,  as 
*'  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face  of  a  silent  democracy."  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  unhappy  contest,  a  part  of  the  congregation  removed  and  lud 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  church  of  Hadley.  After  this,  Mr.  Stone 
lived  in  greater  quietness,  and  had  more  apparent  success  in  his  ministry. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  in  the  prospect  of  entering  the  better  world, — 
'  ^  Heaven  is  the  more  desirable  for  such  company  as  Hooker,  and  Shepard, 
and  Haynes,  who  are  got  there  before  me." 

Mr.  Stone  published  a  discourse  on  the  logical  notion  of  a  Congregational 
church;  (London,  1652,)  '*  wherein,"  Dr.  Mather  says,  "some  thought 
that,  as  a  Stone  from  the  sling  of  David,  he  has  mortally  wounded  the 
head  of  that  Goliath,  a  national,  political  Church."  He  left  in  MS.  a  work 
agdnst  Antinomianism,  and  a  Body  of  Divinity.  The  latter  was  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  as  to  be  often  transcribed  by  theological  students. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Stone  is  from  Trumbull's  History  of  Con- 
necticut, and  contains  the  substance  of  what  Mather  has  said  of  him  in  his 
Magnalia : — 

**He  was  eminently  pious  and  exemplary;  abounded  in  fastings  and  prayer :  and  was 
a  most  strict  observer  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Preparatory  to  this,  he  labonred  to 
compose  himself,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  the  most  heavenly  views  and  exercises,  and 
was  careful  not  to  speak  a  word  which  was  not  grave,  serious,  and  adapted  to  the 
solemnity.  He  spent  much  time  on  this  evening  in  tlie  instruction  of  his  family,  com- 
monly delivering  to  them  the  sermon  which  he  designed  to  preach  on  the  morrow,  or 
some  other  which  might  be  best  calculated  for  their  instruction  and  edification.  His 
sermons  were  doctrinal,  replete  with  sentiment,  concisely  and  closely  applied.  He  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  acute  disputants  of  liis  day.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour.  His  company  was  courted  by  all  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  ingenuity,  who  had  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  him." 
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NATHANIEL  WARD* 
1034—1645. 

Nathanixl  Ward  was  a  eon  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  and  was  horn  at 
Haverliil,  Englauil,  aboat  the  year  1570.  Both  his  father  and  brother 
i^amuDl  were  distingubhed  Puritan  Divines.  He  was  entered  at  Kmannel 
I'ollcge.  Oambridge.  in  ISSli,  and  took  the  degree  of  W.  A.  in  1603.  He 
■ft«rw&rd8  Btttdied,  and  for  n  while  practised.  Law  ;  but  travelling  subae- 
qncotljr  iato  Prussia  and  Denmark,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
iMi  Parens,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and. 
Amngh  bis  inflnenco,  was  induced  to  give  np  the  profossion  of  Law,  and 
dinot  his  attention  to  Theology.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Kngland. 
ki  became  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Dokc'e  Place,  London,  in  1626 ;  and 
«U  tfterwanls  Kcctor  of  Standon  Massye,  in  Kssei.  Having  iuhibed  the 
yriDoiples  of  the  uonconforiuiBts,  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  by 
Ar^bisbnp  Laud,  in  l&'iS  ;  in  eonsequence  of  which,  he  left  his  native 
wmtry  in  April  of  ibe  next  year,  and  arrived  in  New  England  in  Jnne 
Mlowitig.  He  was  soon  BRtttcd  as  pnstor  of  the  church  in  Agawam  or 
tpiiwich.  The  year  after  his  arrival,  (1033,)  he  received  Mr.  Norton  as  his 
wUeague  ;  and  in  February,  lOitT,  his  health  had  become  so  much  impur- 
c4  tbnt  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
Bogrr«  ;  though  lie  still  continued  to  preach  occaBionnlly,  as  his  health 
«ould  permit.  In  1638,  great  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  for 
want  uf  written  laws,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  on  a  commit- 
tee tu  dr^w  up  n  code  for  the  consideration  of  the  Freemen  :  having  execu- 
leil  this  trust,  he  handed  in  the  result  of  his  labour  to  the  Governor  in 
September  of  the  following  year.  In  May,  1640,  a  conditional  permission 
was  given  to  him,  with  several  other  individuals,  to  form  a  settlement 
cilher  at  Haverhill  or  at  Andovcr:  the  former  place  was  preferred,  and  it 
•itbsemncntly  became  the  rcsidenee  of  one  of  his  sons.  In  June,  1641,  he 
prracbcd  the  election  sermon  ;  baring  been  appointed  to  that  service  by 
ihi'  Freemen  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court — this  was  regarded 
by  the  Governor  as  an  irregular  procedure,  but  was  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out public  animadversion.  The  sermon  took  high  ground  on  the  subject 
of  liberty,  and  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  viewK  of  the  magistrates, 
if  not  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  May,  1645,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Essex  on  a  committee  to 
'Iraw  up  B  body  of  laws,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature ;  this 
Ubniir  was  performed  chiefly  by  himself;  and  the  laws  were  printed  in 
164^.  Thus  it  appears  that,  though  he  was  taken  off,  in  a  great  measure. 
froni  his  professional  duticn,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  still  able 
to  do  much  in  a  civil  capacity  for  the  public  weal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  lti4.S.  Mr,  Ward  returned  to  England, 
and  »hortly  after  beMine  raiui»!ler  of  Shenficld  in  Essex,  He  subscribed 
th<r  -'  Knsez    Testimony,"  as  minister  of  the  place,    and  was   sometimes 

•  HstflMaaiD'a  Mui.  I.-Wint!imp'«  N.  E.  I.— Muther'i  M»g.  in.— MM.HUt.  Coll.  XIV., 
XXVIIJ.— Vnm^'j  Chmo.— Foll'e  Cool   Iliat.  N.  E.  I.— Eliot'B  Blof.  Dio.— Newooutt'B  Bcpsr- 
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called  to  preach  before  the  Parliament.     He  greatly  lamented  the  turbulence 

of  the  times,  and  showed  himself  very  loyal  towards  his  Sovereign.     He 

died  at  Shenfield,  in  the  year  1653,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Brook,  in  hb  **  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  says  of  him — 

"  He  is  classed  among  the  learned  writers  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
a  learned  man,  a  pions  Christian,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  author  of  many  articles 
full  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us." 

Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  *'  whose  wit  made  him  known  to 
more  Englands  than  one ;"  and  he  says  that  he  had  inscribed  over  his 
mantle  piece — **  Sobrie,  juste^  pie,  late,^^ 

In  1647,  he  published  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  " — a  work  char* 
acterized  by  great  wit  and  genius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  ''  A  Keligious  Ketreat  sounded  to  a  Keligious  Army,"  printed  the  same 
year  with  the  preceding ;  and  of  **  A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  Two 
Words  to  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom  ;"  and  of  the  **  Pulpit  Incendiary." 
He  also  published  a  short  satire  against  the  preachers  of  London,  called 
*  *  Mercurius  Antimecharius,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  his  Lap  full 
of  Caveats.'* 

John,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1606,  probably  at 
Haverhil  in  England.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1639.  He  preached  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
here  at  Agamenticus,  but  in  1641  was  settled  at  Haverhill,  where  he  con- 
tinned  till  hb  death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1698,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  About  a  month  before  his  death,  on  entering  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  but  was  shortly  after  struck 
with  paralysis,  which  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Cotton  blather  says 
of  him, — and  he  doubtless  testified  from  actual  knowledge — 

"  He  was  a  person  of  a  quick  ai)prchension,  a  clear  understanding,  a  strong  memory, 
a  facetious  conversation;  he  was  an  exact  grammarian,  an  exi)ert  pliysician,  and  which 
was  the  top  of  all,  a  thorough  Divine;  but  which  rarely  hapiK^ns,  tliei?e  endowments  of 
his  mind  were  accompanied  with  a  most  healthy,  hardy  and  agile  constitution  of  body, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  nothing  of  walking  on  foot  a  jourtey  as  long  as  thirty  mites 
together." 

James  another  of  his  sons,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1645, 
returned  with  his  father  to  England,  and  became  a  physician.  In  1649,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

A  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  was  married  to  Gyles  Firmin,  who  was 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  his  day.  He  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  England,  in 
1614,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  early  life,  as  a  physician,  and  was  soon  chosen  Deacon  of 
the  church  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  1637, 
and  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  Antinomians.  At  the  end  of  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  England,  settled  at  Stratford,  or  Strawford,  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  continued  to  preach  till  he 
was  ejected  by^the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662 ;  after  which,  he  retired  to 
Redgwell,  a  small  \dllage,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  April,  1697. 
He  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
sagacity  and  charity.  He  published  several  works,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is  entitled — "  The  Real  Christian,  or  a  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling." 
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THOMAS  PARKER  * 

1634—1677. 

Thomas  Parker  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  an  eminent 
Puritan  Divine,  who,  after  suffering  much  for  nonconformity  in  his  own  coun- 
try, finally  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1614. 
He  (the  son)  was  bom  in  the  year  1595,  and  admitted  into  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  but,  after  his  fathcr^s  exile,  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  famous  Dr.  Usher.  Thence  he  went 
to  Lcyden  in  Holland,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Ames.  He  was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  and  his 
acquisitions  were  proportioned  to  his  diligence.  Before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-two*  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  his  diploma  con- 
tained the  highest  testimony  to  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  He  was  urged,  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  to  receive 
ordioation  in  Holland  ;  but  the  proposal  met  with  opposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  while  the  effort  was  making  to  remove  it,  Mr.  Parker  left  the 
country. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  still  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and 
settled  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  where,  for  some  time,  he  preached  and 
taught  a  school.     Here  he  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Twisse.     Being,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  regime  of 
the  time,  he  joined  a  few  Christian  friends  from  Wiltshire,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  16S4.     He  went  first  to  Agawam,  or  Ipswich,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward.     In  1635,  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  chosen  pastor, — the  Rev. 
James  Noyes  being,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  teacher.     The  beautiful  river 
on  which  they  settled  was  called  Parker's  river,  because,  as  tradition  says, 
he  was  the  first  who  ascended  it  in  a  boat.     This  was  the  immediate  field  of 
his  labours  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     Besides  discharging  his  duties  at 
Newbury  as  a  minister,  he  had  a  school  consisting,  ordinarily,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  scholars ;  but  he  received  no  compensation  for  these  services,  unless 
m  the  way  of  presents  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  any  scholars,  except 
?uch  as  were  designed  for  the  ministry.     He  was  quite  blind  during  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  yet  such  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  could  still  teach  them  with  perfect 
ease.     Tradition  states  that  certain  ministers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  his  opinions,  came  to  him  to  reason  with  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
and  when  they  addressed  him  in  English,  he  replied  in  Latin  ;  when  they 
followed  him   in  Latin,  he  retired  to  Greek ;  when  they  followed  him  in 
Greek,    he   betook   himself  to   Hebrew ;    and  when   they  ventured   upon 
Hebrew,   he  stepped  into  Arabic;  and  thither  they  were  unable  to  come. 
The  calamity  of  blindness  he  endured  with  great  composure,  and  used  some- 
times to  say  pleasantly, — **  Well,  my  eyes  will  be  restored  shortly,  at  the 
resurrection." 
Cotton  Mather  thus  notices  his  death  and  character : — 

*^  Ue  went  unto  the  immortals  in  the  month  of  April,  1677,  about  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age;  and  after  he  had  lived  all  his  days  a  single  man,  but  a  great  part  of  his 

*lCftther'i  lCag>  III.— Brook's  Lives,  in.—Coffin't  niatoiy  of  Newbury. 
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days  engaged  Id  Apocalyptical  studies,  he  went  unto  the  Apocalyptical  Ylrgloa,  who  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goes." 

^'  He  was  a  person  of  a  most  extensive  charity;  which  grain  of  his  temper  might  con-     < 
tribute  unto  that  largeness  of  his  principles  about  Church  government  which  exposed    i 
him  unto  many  temptations  amongst  his  neighbours  who  were  not  so  principled.    He    i 
would  indeed  express  himself  dissatisfied  at  the  edge  which  there  was  in  the  writings  of     J 
his  father  against  the  Bishops;  and  he  did  himself  write  a  preface  unto  a  book,  wliere-     1 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  bestowed  a  short  answer,  which  begins  with  this  shorter 
censure — '  Let  it  not  be  an  offence  to  any  Christian  that  there  hath  been  found  one  like 
to  Urijah,  the  Priest,  that  would  set  up  the  altar  of  Damascus  amongst  us,  to  thrust  out 
the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  institution;  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  who  has  published 
a  book  pleading  for  Episcopacy,  wherein  is  found  a  colt  kicking  against  his  dam.' " 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  who  was  for  some  time  a  minister  of  Salem, 
writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

*'  Mr.  Parker  excelled  in  liberty  of  speech,  in  praying,  preaching  and  sin^ng,  liaring 
a  most  delicate,  sweet  voice;  yet  he  had  all  along  an  impulse  upon  his  spuit,  that  be 
should  have  the  palsy  in  his  tongue  before  he  died.  His  voice  held  extraordinarily  until 
very  old  age;  and  I  think,  the  more,  because  his  teeth  held  sound  and  good  until  then; 
his  custom  being  to  wash  his  mouth  and  rub  his  teeth  every  morning.  Some  few  yean 
before  his  death,  he  began  to  complain  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  then  he  quickly  began  to 
lose  his  teeth,  and  now  he  said,  the  daughters  of  his  music  began  to  fail  him.  And 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  died,  that  which  he  had  long  feared  befel  him,  viz: 
the  palsy  in  his  tongue;  and  so  he  became  speechless  and  thus  continued  until  death; 
having  this  only  help  left  him,  that  he  could  pronounce  letters,  but  not  syllables  or 
words.  He  signified  his  mind,  by  spelling  his  words,  which  was  indeed  a  tedious  way, 
but  yet  a  mercy  so  far,  to  him  and  others.  During  that  time,  which  was  in  our  first 
Indian  war,  when  the  Indians  broke  in  upon  many  towns  and  committed  horrible  out- 
rages, and  tormented  such  as  they  took  captives,  one  night  he  fell  into  a  dreadful  tentS' 
tion,  lest  the  Indians  should  break  in  upon  Newburv,  and  the  inhabitants  might  gener- 
ally escape  by  fighting  or  fiying,  but  he  being  old  and  blind  and  grown  decrepit,  he  must 
of  necessity  fall  into  their  hands:  and  that,  being  a  minister,  they  would  urge  hhn  by 
torture  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  tnat  he  should  not  have  grace  to  hold  out  against  the 
tentation  of  Indian  torture  f  and  with  the  very  fear  of  this,  he  was  for  the  most  part  of 
the  night  in  such  agonies  of  soul,  that  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  desperation ;  but  at 
length  God  helped  him,  by  bringing  to  his  mind,  two  places  of  Scripture.  That  in  Iniah 
LI.  12,  18, — '  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforts  thee;  who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldestbe 
afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker.'  And  that  in  Romans 
VIII.,  35,  86, — *WTio  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation  or 
distress  or  famine  or  nakedness  or  peril  or  sword  ?  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long — nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.'  Sleep  departed  from  him  that  night,  by  reason  of  the  horror  of  that  tenta- 
tion; and  the  joy  that  came  towards  morning,  he  was  wonderfully  afiected  with;  and  m 
the  morning  early,  he  pronounced  all  this  to  me,  letter  by  letter,  and  glorified  God.  On 
hearing  some  of  us  laughing  very  freely,  while  I  suppose  he  was  better  busied  in  hii 
chamber  above  us,  he  came  down  and  gravely  said  to  us, — '  Cousins,  I  wonder  you  can 
be  so  merry,  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  salvation ! '  He  was  a  very  holy  and  heavenly- 
minded  man,  and  as  much  mortified  to  the  world  as  almost  any  in  it.  He  scarce  called 
any  thing  his  own,  but  his  books  and  his  clothes.  When  he  was  urged  to  vindicate  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  Theses  de  Traductione  Peccatoris  ad  Vitamf  he  utterly 
refused  it;  saying,  being  young  at  the  time  when  he  made  them,  he  was  afraid  be  had 
not  so  fully  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  a  while  after,  one 
unbeknown  to  him  in  Holland  reprinted  them,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  and  set  him 
forth  with  more  advantage  than  would  have  oeen  modest  or  proper  for  himself  to  have 
done ;  giving  him  his  parental  as  well  as  personal  honour,  and  saying  that  his  fkther  was 
Pater  dignus  tali  Filio;  and  that  he  was  Filius  dignus  tali  Patre,  Thus  <he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.' " 

^'  Mr.  Wilson  once,  on  occasion  of  his  celibacy,  said  to  him  that  if  there  could  he 
anger  in  Heaven,  his  Father  would  chide  him  when  he  came  there,  because  he  had  not, 
like  him,  a  son  to  follow  him.  But  he  had  many  spiritual  children  that  were  the  seals 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  also  a  father  to  the  fatherless;  and  many  scholars  were  little 
less  beholden  to  him  for  their  education,  than  they  were  to  their  parents  for  their  genera- 
tion. 

"  The  occasion  of  his  celibacy  was  this: — At  the  time  that  he  meditated  marriage,  he 
was  assaulted  with  violent  temptations  to  infidelity,  which  made  him  regardless  of  every 
thing,  in  comparison  of  confirming  his  faith  about  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occasioned  his  falling  into  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  which  proved  a  means  of  confirm- 
ing his  faith;  but  he  fell  so  in  love  with  that  study,  that  he  never  got  out  of  it  until  bit 
death.    And  the  churches  had  doubtless  had  much  benefit  by  hb  profound  studies  in 
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tbit  kind,  eonld  the  Bishops  have  been  persuaded  to  license  his  books;  which  they 
refnsed,  becaose  he  found  the  Pope  to  be  prophesied  of,  where  they  could  not  under- 
sUnd  it.  Uia  whole  life,  besides  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  it  by  food  and 
ikep,  was  prayer,  study,  preaching  and  teachiug  school.  I  once  hear.d  him  say  he  felt 
tbe  frame  of  hia  nature  giving  way,  which  threatened  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand,  but 
lie  thanked  God  he  was  not  amazed  at  it." 

Besides  tbe  *'  Theses  de  traductione  ptccatoris  ad  vitamj**  already  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Parker  published  a  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  on  the  government  in  the  churches  of  England,  1644;  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  expounded,  1646 ;  and  a  Letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Avery,  on  her  opinions,  1649.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  Expositions 
of  the  Prophecies,  but  none  were  published,  except  those  on  Daniel. 


-»♦- 


JAMES  NOYES  * 

1684—1656. 

James  Notes  was  bom  at  Choulderton,  or,  as  Brook  has  it,  Chaldring- 
um,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the  year  1608.  His  father,  who  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning,  was  a  minister  and  school-master  in  that  town ;  and 
bis  mother  was  a  sbter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  a  famous  Puritan 
DJTine.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  afterwards  migrated 
to  America,  had  much  to  do  in  conducting  his  education.  In  due  time  he 
was  sent  to  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies 
there,  became  assistant  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  in  his  school  at 
Newbury,  Berkshire.  Here  he  was  hopefully  converted  under  the  ministry 
•»f  Mr.  Parker  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twisse,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  piety.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
kt,  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  all  the  instituted 
ceremonies  of  tbe  Established  Church,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
home  on  this  side  the  ocean.  Shortly  before  carrying  this  purpose  into 
tffect,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Southampton.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  being  accompanied  by  a 
vuunger  brother,  Nicholas  Noycs,  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Parker.  These 
three,  together  with  other  friends  who  came  with  them,  observed  many 
>eisons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  during  the  voyage,  and  both  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Noyes  **  preached  or  expounded  every  day,  unless  some  extraordinary 
thing  intervened." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  Mystic,  (now  Med- 
ford,)  and  remained  there  a  year.  He  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Watertown,  but  declined  the  invitation,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Parker  and  other  friends  who  had  come  with  him  from 
England,  and  who  were  then  making  a  settlement  in  Newbury.  A  church 
▼ts  gathered  there,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  was  chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Noyes 
teacher.  His  views  of  Church  discipline  differed  from  those  of  many  of  his 
hrcthren  ;  and  though  he  was  so  averse  to  the  English  ceremonies  that  he 
ns  willing  to  leave  his  country  rather  than  to  submit  to   them,  yet  it  was 
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understood  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  Episcopacy. 
He  believed  that  a  profession  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  a  subjection  to 
the  ordinances  of  Christ,  constitute  the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to 
Church  fellowship ;  but  admitted  to  baptism  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  baptized,  without  requiring  the  recognition  of  any  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  considered  the  Sabbath 
as  commencing  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  Noycs,  at  the  close  of  life,  endured  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  with 
the  most  cheerful  submission.  He  died  October  22, 1656,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  minister  of  Newbury  more  than  twenty 
years. 

His  publications  are,  **  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  Rights  of  Church  and 
State,"  and  a  Catechism,  for  the  special  use  of  his  flock.  This  latter 
was  reprinted  in  1694. 

Mr.  Noyes  left  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  become 
heads  of  families.  His  eldest  son,  James ^  was  born  March  11, 1640 ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1659 ;  began  to  preach  at  Stonington,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1664  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  September  10, 1674  ; 
and  died  December  30,  1719,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Moses^  another  son,  was 
bom  at  Newbury,  December  6, 1643  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1659 ;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1693,  having 
preached  there  twenty-seven  years  before  a  church  could  be  formed  ;  and 
died  November  10,  1729,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Noyes,  is  from  his  colleague, 

Mr.  Parker : — 

"  Mr.  James  Noyes,  my  worthy  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  was  a  man 
of  siugular  qualificatiuus,  in  piety  excelling,  an  implacable  enemy  to  all  heresy  and 
schism,  and  a  most  able  warrior  against  the  same.  lie  was  of  a  reaching  and  ready 
apprehension,  a  large  invention,  a  most  profound  Judgment,  a  rare  and  tenacious  and 
comprehensive  memory,  fixed  and  unmovable  in  his  grouiided  conceptions,  withcmt  all 
IMission  or  provoking  language.  And  as  he  was  a  notable  disputant,  so  he  never  would 
provoke  his  adversary,  saving  by  the  short  knocks  and  heavy  weight  of  argument,  lie 
was  of  so  loving  and  compassionate  and  humble  carriage,  that  I  believe  never  any  were 
acquainted  with  him,  but  did  desire  the  continuance  of  his  society  and  acquaintance, 
lie  was  resolute  for  truth,  and  in  defence  thereof  had  no  respect  for  any  {)ersoDs.  lie 
was  a  most  excellent  counsellor  in  doubts,  and  could  strike  at  an  hair's  breadth,  like  the 
Benjamites,  and  expedite  the  entangled  out  of  the  briars.  He  was  courageous  in  daiigen, 
and  still  was  apt  to  believe  the  best,  and  made  fair  weather  in  a  storm.  He  was  ranch 
honoured  and  esteemed  in  the  country,  and  his  death  was  much  bewailed.  I  think  be 
may  be  reckoned  amoug  the  greatest  worthies  of  this  age.'' 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  SHERMAN  * 

1634—1685. 

John  Sherman  was  bom  in  Dedham,  England,  December  26,  1613. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  John  Rogers, 
grandson  of  the  martyr,  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  connection  with 
that  of  his  own  excellent  Christian  parents,  his  mind  very  early  took  a 
decidedly  serious  direction.     It  is  related  that  he  was  never  chastised  at 
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Khool  but  once ;  and  that  was  for  fumLiliing  to  his  idle  school-mates  the 
lieads  of  sermons,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  which  their  teacher 
made  upon  them.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  studied  with  uncommon  diligence  and  success ;  but,  when 
the  time  came  for  taking  his  degree,  he  felt  obliged  to  forego  the  privilege, 
on  account  of  his  conscientious  scruples  in  respect  to  the  subscription  that 
was  required  -of  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  the  University, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  a  **  College  Puritan." 

Regarding  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in  his  native  country  as  at  best  very 
doubtful,  he  resolved  on  seeking  a  home  in  this  distant  land.  Accordingly, 
h'^  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  preached  first  at  Watertown,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips, — 
only,  however,  for  a  few  weeks.  His  first  sermon  was  on  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving, kept  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in  the  open  air,  under  a  tree. 
Several  clergymen  present  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  '*  wondered 
exceedingly  to  hear  a  subject  so  accurately  handled  by  one  who  had  never 
before  performed  any  such  public  exercise." 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  New  Haven,  and,  during  his 
residence  there,  preached  occasionally  in  most  of  the  towns  then  belonging  to 
that  Colony.  He  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  preacher,  insomuch  that  Mr. 
H(K)ker  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  ministers  of  Hartford,  said,  in  a  clerical  assem- 
bly before  which  Sherman  had  preached, — "Brethren,  we  must  look  to 
ourselves  and  our  ministry ;  for  this  young  divine  will  outdo  us  all."  He 
was  earnestly  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  at  Milford,  but  declined  the 
invitation,  from  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  asked  to  become  associated.  He  then,  for  some  reasons  which  are  not 
now  known,  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  went  into  civil  life,  and 
was  chosen  a  magistrate  of  the  Colony.  After  having  served  the  public,  in 
this  capacity,  with  great  acceptance,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  resumed  the 
miniatry,  contrary  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Governor  and  his 
assistants.  The  church  at  Watertown,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
IG-U,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  suitable  person  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  though,  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  invited  to  settle  over  a  church  in  Boston,  and  had  one  or  two  similar 
invitations  from  the  city  of  London, 

In  October,  1674,  some  movement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  town 
towards  procuring  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Sherman  ;  and  overtures  were  made 
t«»  a  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,*  on  the  subject,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
accepted.  In  November,  1680,  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  the 
town  voted,  "  in  regard  of  the  bodily  weakness  that  is  upon  Pastor  Sherman, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  a  helper  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry."  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  measures  were  actually  taken  for  pro- 
curing the  needed  help  until  near  the  close  of  1684,  which  was  less  than  a 
year  before  his  death, 

Mr.  Sherman  continued  to  preach,  and  with  great  energy,  until  near  the 
close  of  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Sudbury,  from  Ephesians, 
II.,  8.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  but  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  reach  home.     But  his  disease,  which  was  an  inter- 

*  Thom lA  Clark  wm  bom  at  Boston ;  was  graduated  at  Haxraid  College,  1670 ;  wu  ordained 
■t  Chelmifordy  1678;  and  died  December  7,  17U4,  aged  fifty-two. 
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initting  fever,  rotumed  with  increased  violence,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1686,  aged  nearly  seventy- two  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Watertown,  and  held  the  office  till  the  close 
of  life.  He  also,  once  a  fortnight,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  delivered 
Lectures,  which  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuahle,  and  which  were 
attended  by  many  of  the  students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  by  other 
persons  in  the  vicinity.  In  September,  1679,  when  the  Reforming  Synod, 
as  it  was  called,  convened  in  Boston,  he  was  one  of  the  joint  Moderators  of 
that  body.  In  1682,  he  preached  the  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  in  Massachusetts, i-the  first  sermon  on  that  occasion 
now  upon  record. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sherman's  character  is  from  an  Historical 

Sketch  of  Watertown,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  then  minbter  of  that 

place,  (now  Professor  in  Harvard  College,)  published  in  the  year  1830.    It 

is  substantially  Cotton  Mather's  account,  though  greatly  condensed : — 

<'  Mr.  Sherman  improved  the  powers  of  his  mind,  naturally  strong  and  penetrating,  by 
profound  and  indefatigable  study.  His  philological  learning  is  reported  to  have  been 
much  beyond  the  usual  attainments  even  of  such  as  were  considered  good  scholars.  Bat 
his  favourite  studies  out  of  his  professional  course,  were  the  mathematical  and  astronomi- 
cal sciences.  In  these  pnrsuits  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  country  at  that  time.  He 
lett  many  astronomical  calculations  in  manuscript,  which  were  never  published.  So 
desirous  was  he  of  being  useful,  that  he  sometimes  undertook  the  humble  task  of  pre- 
paring almanacs  for  the  communitv.  In  these  he  inserted  pious  and  pertinent  reflections, 
instead  of  that  frivolous  and  useless  matter  with  which  these  publications  are  so  often 
tilled.  The  study  of  the  exact  sciences  on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  attention,  while 
it  sharpened  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  discrimination,  did  not  impair  the  energy  or 
eloquence  of  his  preaching.  Ilis  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  so  distinguisbed  by  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  and  by  an  unaffected  and  impressive  loflinesi 
of  style,  that  he  was  commonly  called  the  '  golden  mouthed  preacher.'  Though  his  dis- 
courses were  frequently  extemporaneous,  they  were  always  well  arranged  and  full  of 
thought.  Being  a  devout  and  unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures,  his  public  instmc- 
tions  enlightened  the  minds,  as  well  as  warmed  the  hearts,  of  his  hearers.  In  conversa- 
tion it  was  his  habit  to  say  but  little.  But  what  he  said  was  pointed  and  likely  to  be 
remembered ;  and  when  he  was  told  by  his  more  loquacious  companions  that  he  bad 
learned  the  art  of  silence,  he  sometimes  advised  them  to  attend  more  to  that  art  themselves. 
So  strong  was  his  memory  that  his  own  mind,  it  was  said,  became  his  library;  and  so 
highly  respected  was  his  judgment,  that  when  he  was  consulted,  as  he  very  frequently 
was,  his  opinion  was  generally  considered  final.  Ilis  mental  powers  remained  vigorous 
and  keen  till  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  his  last  discourse  was  listened  to  with  admira- 
tion for  its  richness  of  thought  and  energy  of  language." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married.  By  the  -first  marriage  he  had  six 
children ;  by  the  second  twenty.  His  second  wife  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  whose  family  were  Roman  Catholics.  Her  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Launce,  a  Puritan, 
and  was  herself  a  Puritan  also.  The  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Sherman  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  under  the  guardianship  of  Governor  Hopkins 
of  Connecticut.     She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1710. 
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ZECHARIAH  SYMMES  * 

1634—1671. 

Zkchariah  Sthmes  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  April  5,  1599. 
Fu  father,  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  ordained  in  1588,  ha4i 
BoicieDtly  indicated  his  own  character  by  the  following  testimony  in  respect 
to  his  parents,  and  the  following  charge  addressed  to  his  children,  which  he 
inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  in  the  year  1602 : — **  I  note  it  as  a 
special  mercy  of  God  that  both  my  father  and  mother  were  favourers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  hated  idolatry  under  Queen  Mary's  persecution.  And  1 
charge  my  sons,  Zechariah  and  William,  before  Him  that  shall  judge  the 
qalck  and  the  dead,  that  you  never  defile  yourselves  with  any  idolatry  or 
soperstition  whatsoever,  but  learn  your  religion  out  of  God's  Holy  word, 
and  worship  God  as  He  Himself  hath  prescribed,  and  not  after  the  devices 
and  traditions  of  men." 

Zechariah  Symmes  gave  indications  not  only  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
but  of  hopeful  piety,  from  very  early  life.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  was  employed  as 
tator  in  several  distinguished  families ;  and  in  1621  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  Atholines  in  London.  In  September,  1625,  he  left  London,  and  became 
the  Rector  of  Dunstable.  But  being  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment 
in  his  ministry,  in  consequence  of  being  a  nonconformist,  he  resolved  to 
migrate  to  New  England ;  and,  accordingly,  he  arrived  on  these  shores  in 
August,  1634.  He  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble 
to  the  churches.  He  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  on  the  6th  of  December  following ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the 
Mine  month,  which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  he 
was  elected  and  ordained  teacher  of  the  same  church, — the  Rev.  Thomas 
•lamest  being  already  its  pastor. 

The  relation  between  Mr.  James  and  the  church  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  After  Mr.  »Symraes  iiad  been  settled  about  a  year,  a  difficul- 
ty which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Mr.  James  and  the  people,  in 
'^hich  Mr.  8.  also  had  come  to  be  involved,  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted 
in  the  dismission  of  the  pastor, — when  Mr.  S.  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office. 
The  office  of  teacher  was  then  vacant  about  three  years ;  though  the  Rev. 


^Brook't  Lireg.— Winthrop'8  N.  E.— Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Buddington's  History  of  the  First 
I      Cborefa  io  Charlestown. 

'.  ITboh A<t  Jambs  was  bom  and  cdaoatcd  in  England,  and  was  a  minister  in  Lincolnshire  pre- 
^  to  his  removal  to  this  country  in  1632.  He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlestown 
^it«  oTfanixation,  ISovember,  1632,  and  was  set  apart  to  his  office  by  two  or  three  persons  who 
^  their  hands  upon  his  head  and  said, — <<  We  ordain  thee  to  be  pastor  unto  this  church  of 
^nit.''  After  his  dismission  in  March,  1636,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  einploy- 
^  ia  teaching  until  1642,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Rnowles  of  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
"f^Dtree,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  that  Colony  that  pious 
^ist«r9  of  the  Gospel  might  be  sent  to  them.  They  returned  in  about  a  year ;  after  which,  Mr. 
^^oa  went  back  to  England,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish  church  of  Needham,  but  re9i;;ncd  his 
"^'^i^,  August  24,  1662,  on  account  of  his  being  a  nonconformist.  After  this,  he  gathered  a 
^^ine^ional  church  to  which  he  ministered  for  some  time.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
^'  bd  a  mm,  ThomoM,  who  came  with  him  from  England,  and  was  settled  in  1648,  as  the  first 
P^itor  of  tlie  church  in  East  Uamptoo,  Long  Island^  inaere  he  died  mnoh  lamented  in  1696. 
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John  Harvard,*  during  a  part  of  this  time,  supplied  the  pulpit  as  Mr. 
S  jmmes'  assistant.  In  1640,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allent  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Sjmmes,  as  teacher  ;  but,  after  filling  the  place  about  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Symmes  was  now  left  alone  in  the  ministry  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  was  again  relieved  by  receiving  Mr.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard  as  his  colleague.  As  Mr.  Symmes'  faculties  were  found  to  be  gradually 
waning,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1069,  to  associate  with  him  another  assist- 
ant, — namely,  the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridgc  ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  ho  accepted,  about  this  time,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Symmes  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1671,  within  a  month  of  completing 
his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ministry  at 
Charlestown.     He  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  1648. 

Mr.  Buddington,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Charlestown, — 
(himself  the  pastor  of  the  church,)  says : — 

•'  Mr.  Symmes  appears  to  have  been  held  in  esteem  by  liiscontomporaries,  and  when 
we  remember  who  tliey  were,  this  is  no  small  praise.  In  respect  to  ability  and  litera- 
ry attainments,  he  api>cars  to  have  been  respectable;  but  if  we  are  authorized  to  form 
an  opinion  from  the  slender  information  we  possess  respecting  him,  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  liis  practical  talents  and  general  usefulness.  *lle  knew  his  Bible  well,' 
says  Cotton  Mather,  '  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  what  he  knew,  and  a  sufiferer  for  what 
he  preached/  " 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  remarkable  gift  of  endurance,  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Wobum,  he 
is  said  to  have  **  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  about  four  or  five  hours.'* 
His  treatment  of  the  Baptists  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  some  degree 
of  severity. 

Mr.  Symmes  lived  with  his  wife  Sarah  almost  fifty  years.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  eminent  for  faith,  fortitude,  cheerfulness  and  industry. 
They  had  thirteen  children, — five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Their  sod 
Zechariah  was  bom  at  Charlestown  in  1638,  graduated  at  Harvard  Goll^ 
in  1657,  married  Susannah  Graves  of  Charlestown  in  1669,  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1682,  the  first  minister  of  Bradford,  where  he  had 
previously  preached  fourteen  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1708,  aged 
seventy-one. 

*  Of  John  Harvard  little  is  now  known.  He  received  his  first  degree  from  Emanael  CoUege] 
Cambridge,  in  1631,  and  became  M.  A.  in  1635.  He  had  boon,  for  a  short  time,  a  minister  ii 
England  oefore  he  came  to  this  ooantnr.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  at  ChMleS' 
town,  with  his  wife,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1637.  He  died  September  14,  J638.  The  son 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  College  which  bears  his  name,  was  half  bis  estate,  and  amounted  U 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds.  On  the  26th  of  September,  182  >, — just  one  hundred  «« 
ninety  years  after  his  death,  a  noble  monument  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  on  the  tbp  of  \i» 
burying  hill  in  Charlestown,  and  an  address  on  the  occasion  delivered  by  the  Hon.  £dwut 
Everett. 

t  Thomas  Allen  was  bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1 608,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Edmonds  in  Norwich,  but  was  silenoed  fo 
nonconformity  by  Bishop  Wren,  about  the  year  1636.  He  came  to  New  England  in  16S8,  whir 
he  remained  till  1651,  and  then  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  continue  the  exercise  of  hi 
ministry  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1C62.  He  afterwards  preached  to  his  church,  as  oraorto 
nity  offered,  till  the  close  of  hi)  life.  Ho  died  September  21,  1673,  aged  sixty-five.  Cottoi 
Matkn  speaks  of  him  M  *<  a  man  greatly  beloved."  He  published,  An  invitation  to  thirsty  simM 
to  come  to  their  Saviour^  The  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ;  The  glory  of  Chril 
set  forth  with  the  neoessity  of  faith,  in  several  Sermons ;  A  chain  of  Scripture  Chiottol<^  Ural 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  seven  periods.  He  alB0>  in  connection  with  Mr.  Shepaid 
wrote  a  Preface  in  1645  on  «  Liturgies,  &o." 
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JOHN   LOTHROPP. 

1034 — 1653. 

Jon.s  LoTUROpp  waa  a  graduate  of  tlio  UniverBity  of  Oxford.  He  «»-■< 
origiDally  a  clorgymaii  of  the  EBlablished  Church,  tind  was  for  some  time 
mUfd  over  a  parish  at  Egerton,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but,  as  he  could 
Rut  conscientiouely  remaju  in  that  eommunion,  owing  to  certain  require- 
nKDts  whiuh  he  regarded  as  both  unrcasoDablo  and  unseriptural,  he  gave 
up  his  alivge  aud  at  the  tame  time  renounced  his  •  rders, 

Among  the  Puritaua  who  loft  Kngland  for  the  saJte  of  liberty  of  oon- 
taeacv,  vrae  Mr.  Henry  Jacob.  Having  taken  up  his  retiideacc  at  Leyden, 
In  Ml  in  with  the  celebrated  Robinson,  and  embraced  his  peculiar  views 
uf  dHirvli  government,  alnce  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.  In 
](!10  ha  published,  at  Lcydun,  a  short  treatise  entitled, — "The  Divine 
Bvginniitg  and  Institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  Church." 
On  his  return  to  England,  not  long  after,  he  conferred  with  several  of  the 
uiunt  eminent  of  the  Puritans,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  ;t 
xfuaie  church,  of  the  same  character  with  those  in  Holland ;  and  they 
i^rdioliy  seconded  his  suggestion.  He  accordingly  called  together  several 
'•t  hif  friend;:,  and  having  obtained  tbeir  consent  to  unite  in  Church  fellow- 
ihip  upon  the  principles  which  he  proposed,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
firat  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  England  after  the  following 
uuiQcr : — "  Having  oliaervcd  a  day  of  enlemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
bUasing  upon  (heir  undertaking,  toward  the  close  of  their  solemnity,  each 
iif  them  made  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  uur  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
ih*n,  standing  together,  they  joined  hands,  and  solemnly  covenanted  with 
I'SM^It  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  God's 
■ays  and  ordinances,  according  as  He  had  already  revealed  or  should 
further  nuike  them  kuown  to  them."  Mr.  Jacob  was  then  chosen  pastor. 
and  olLera  were  appointed  deacons,  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition 
'>f  hand?.  Mr.  Jacob  remained  with  them  as  their  pastor  for  about  eight 
vi-ar»,  but  m  the  year  1624,  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  usefulness,  he 
uiigratod  to  Virginia,  where,  however,  he  soon  after  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Lothropp  was  chosen  to  succeed 
liim.  U  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  congregation  was  discovered  by 
the  Bishop's  pursuivant,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1C32,  forty-two  of  them 
wero  apprehended,  and  only  eighteen  escaped.  Of  those  that  were  taken. 
wme  were  confined  in  the  Clink,  some  in  New  Priiion,  and  others  in 
Lbe  Qttle  Houae,  where  they  continued  about  two  years.  They  were  then 
all  released  upon  bail,  eicept  Mr,  Lolbropp,  for  whom  no  favour  oonld  be 
•ibtaiued.  He,  therefore,  petitioned  the  King  [Charles  I.)  for  liberty  to 
l**To  the  Kingdom;  which  being  granted,  he  came  in  1634  to  New  Eng- 
liDd  with  about  thirty  of  his  congregation.  During  his  iiupriaonment,  his 
Kifo  fell  sick  and  died.  Before  she  breathed  her  last,  he  visited  her,  and 
prayed  with  her,  and  then  returned  to  prison. 

Mr.  Lothropp  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  little  flock  ;  bui 
ua  one  oecuion  they  seem  to  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneaaiaess. 
A  portion  of  them,   it  appears,  entertained  doubts  of  the  validity  of  bap- 
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tlsm  fts  administered  by  their  own  pastor ;  and  one  person  actually  carriet 
his  child  to  be  re-baptized  at  the  parish  church.  Some  of  the  members  beinj 
dissatisfied  with  this,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting  ;  whei 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  did  not  sympathize  in  these  scruples,  and  i 
was  resolved  *'  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present  whether  or  no  parisl 
churches  were  true  churches."  Upon  this,  some  of  the  more  rigid,  an* 
others  who  were  not  satisfied  of  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  request 
ed  and  received  their  dismission ;  and  then  formed  a  new  congregation,— 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  England.  Tho0 
who  remained  then  renewed  their  covenant  '  *  to  walk  together  in  the  way 
of  Qod  so  far  as  he  had  made  them  known,  or  should  make  them  known 
to  them,  and  to  forsake  all  false  ways." 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  (Sept.  18,  1634,)  speaks  of  "  th 
Griffin  and  another  ship,  now  arriving  with  about  two  hundred  passenger 
and  one  hundred  cattle,  (Mr.  Lothropp  and  Mr.  Simes,  two  godly  minister 
coming  in  the  same  ship)."  Oct.  6th, — he  adds — "  Mr.  Lothropp,  who  hai 
been  a  pastor  of  a  private  congregation  in  London,  and  for  the  same  kep 
long  time  in  prison,  (upon  refusal  of  the  oath  ex  officio,)  being  at  Bostoi 
upon  a  sacrament  day,  after  the  sermon,  etc.,  desired  leave  of  the  congrc 
gation  to  be  present  at  the  administration,  etc.,  but  said  that  he  durst  no 
desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  then  in  order,  (being  dismisset 
froui  his  former  congregation,)  and  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  suddenh 
admitted  into  any  other,  for  example  sake,  and  because  of  the  deceitfulnesi 
of  man's  heart."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  fathers  <n 
this  subject,  which  is  thus  animadverted  upon  in  a  letter  supposed  to  havi 
been  written  by  John  Cotton,  before  coming  to  this  country : — '•  I  an 
constrained  to  bear  witness  against  your  judgment  and  practice,  that  yoi 
ihink  no  man  may  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament,  though  a  member  of  th< 
catholic  church,  except  he  be  a  member  of  some  particular  church." 

Mr.  Lothropp  and  his  people,  shortly  after  they  arrived  here,  went  U 
Scituate,  and  he  was  chosen  first  pastor  of  the  church  there.  In  1639,  i 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  church 
One  part  went  to  Barnstable,  and  the  pastor  accompanied  them,  and  con- 
tinned  his  ministrations  to  them  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  8 
1653 ;  having  served  them  from  the  time  of  their  removal  fourteen  years. 

Morton,  in  his  *'New  England's  Memorial,"  says  of  Mr.  Lothropp:— 
'*  lie  was  a  man  of  a  humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  dispen- 
sation  of  the  word  of  God,  studious  of  peace,  furnished  with  godl] 
contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  the  Ghurcl 
of  Christ." 

Mr.  Lothropp  brought  with  him  from  England  four  sons — ^namely 
Thomas,  who  settled  at  Barnstable ;  Samuel,  at  Norwich ;  Joseph,  a 
l^amstable ;  and  Benjamin,  at  Charlestown.  And  after  he  came  to  Nei 
England,  Barnabas  and  John,  who  were  the  children  of  a  second  marriage 
both  settled  in  Barnstable.  In  his  last  will,  there  is  mention  of  two  daugh 
t,ers,  Jane  and Barbarah :  to  whom,  he  says,  he  had  aLeady  given  portions  ;— 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  probably  married ;  but  wbedie 
they  were  bom  in  England  or  America,  does  not  appear. 

From  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  those  of  the  name  of  Lathrop  ii 
Plymouth  and  that  vicinity  trace  their  descent.     From  Samuel^  the  seooiM 

^1  who  settled  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  the  numerona  familiefl  of  itn 
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Mme  in  Iksi  Stote,  in  New-YoriE  and  Vermont,  are  deeoended.  The  fiuniliet 
io  the  oounty  of  Barnstable  are  descended  from  Joseph,  Barnabas  and  John : 
aad  the  Cunilies  of  the  name,  who  have  lived  in  Essex  county,  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  Benjamin^  who  early  settled  in  Charlestown. 

It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Lothropp  ever  published  any  thing,  and  the  only 
produotionB  of  his  pen  known  to  be  in  existence  are  two  letters  addressed 
"  to  the  Right  Worthy  and  Much  Reverenced  Mr.  Prince,  Governor  at  Ply-  . 
mouth."  These  were  discovered,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  mass  of  neglected 
papers,  and  have  since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  and  publbhed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  Series 
of  their  Collections.  The  letters  are  well  written  for  the  time,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  of  earnest  piety.  They  have  reference  to  the  intended  removal 
from  Soitoate  to  Barnstable. 


-♦♦- 


PETER  BULKLY  * 

1635—1659. 

Piter  Bulklt  was  bom  at  Odell,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  January 
31, 1582.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bulkly,  an  eminent  . 
mimster,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  about 
oiteen,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  a 
Fellow.  He  had  a  large  estate  left  him  by  Lis  father,  whom  also  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ministry,  in  his  native  place.  It  was  but  a  short  time  that  he 
continued  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  by 
favour  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  connived  at  his  noncon- 
formity, as  he  had  done  at  that  of  bis  venerable  father,  he  continued 
anmolcsted  in  the  exercise  of  bis  clerical  functions  for  twenty-one  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  his  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Le  was  immediately  silenced. 

Having  now  no  longer  any  prospect  of  ministerial  usefulness  in  Lis  own 
country,  he  sold  his  estate,  and,  in  1635,  crossed  the  ocean,  in  company 
with  a  considerable  number  of  planters,  whose  settlement  Le  seems  to  Lave 
taken  it  upon  Limself  to  superintend.  After  remaining  for  some  months 
at  Cambridge,  he  determined  to  go  farther  into  tLe  interior ;  and,  in  1636, 
accompanied  by  tLe  planters  wLo  Lad  come  witL  Lim  from  England,  he 
penetrated  a  few  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  commenced  tLe  settlement  of 
a  place,  which  he  called  Concord,  and  which  has  retained  the  name  ever 
lince.  Here,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1636,  he  gathered  a  cLurcL  ;  and  tLe 
acxt  year  he  was  constituted  its  teacher,  and  John  Jones,!  its  pastor.     Here 

•  Wlnthrop'i  N.  E.,  I.— Mathers  Mag.,  III.— Ncal's  IliBtory  of  the  Puritana,  I.— Brook't 
Lire*,  III.— Nonoon.  Mcm.,II.— Holmes' Am.  Ann.,I.— Ma«.  Hist.  Coll.,  X.— Ripley's  Dedi- 
mtioo  S^TBotcm. — Young's  Chron. 

t  JoHH  JoHBS  was  the  eon  of  William  Jones  of  Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthshire.     He  entered 
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itTwi^yeMtof  ag«r~  His  son  Jo*«  giuduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643;  and  a  daughter  who 
«M  MiTlcd  to  nom4i»,  son  of  R«v.  Peter  Bulkly,  went  with  her  father  to  Fairfield,  and  died 
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he  expended  a  large  estate,  by  giving  farms  to  his  serrants,  whom  he 
employed  in  husbandry.  He  was  accustomed,  when  one  had  lived  with  him 
a  number  of  years,  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service,  making  comfortable 
provbion  for  him,  and  then  to  take  another  in  his  place.  He  continued  hii 
labours  at  Concord,  without  much  interruption,  imtil  he  was  called  to  hu 
rest.  In  March,  1657,  he  wrote  an  epigram  in  Latin,  deprecating  the  idea 
of  surviving  his  usefulness.  He  was,  at  that  time,  enfeebled  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  age ;  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  so  far  recovered,  that  he 
continued  to  preach  nearly  two  years, — till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
He  died  March  9,  1659,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was,  at  one  time,  brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty 
with  a  portion  of  his  church.  In  consequence  of  his  pressing  importunate- 
ly some  charitable  work,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  elder,  an 
unhappy  division  arose ;  which,  however,  was  healed  at  no  distant  period, 
by  the  advice  of  a  council,  and  the  abdication  of  the  elder.  He  used  to 
say  that,  by  means  of  this  troublesome  affair,  he  was  brought  to  know 
more  of  God,  more  of  himself,  and  more  of  men. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  he  evinced  his  love  of 
learning,  by  contributing  a  large  part  of  his  own  library  to  establish  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance ; 
and  some  of  his  Latin  verses  are  still  extant.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
**  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  grace  opened,  &c."  London, 
1646.  This  book  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  passed  through 
several  editions.  It  is  composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord,  upon 
Zech.  IX.,  11, — *'  The  blood  of  thy  covenant.''  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, speaking  of  this  work,  says  : — 

'^  The  Church  of  God  is  bound  to  bless  God  for  the  holy,  jndicious  and  learned  labours, 
of  this  aged,  experienced  and  precious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  taken  raudi 
pains  to  discoirer,  and  that  not  in  words  and  allegories,  but  in  the  demonstration  and 
evidence  of  the  Spirit,  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  wrapped  up  in  the  corenant;  and 
hath  now  fully  opened  manv  knotty  quesctions  concerning  the  same,  which,  happily  have 
not  been  brought  so  Aill  to  light  until  now ;  which  cannot  but  be  of  singular  and  season- 
able use  to  prevent  apostaciea  fVom  the  simplicity  of  the  covenant  and  Gofl^l  of  Christ." 

Cotton  Mather  writes  as  follows : — 

'•  lie  was  a  most  exalted  Christian,  Aill  of  those  devotions  which  accompany  a  conver- 
sation in  Heaven;  especially  so  an  exact  a  Sabbath-keeper,  that  if  at  any  time  he  had 
Ijeen  asked  whether  he  had  strictly  kept  the  Sabbath,  he  would  have  replied,  ChriMtianui 
tunif  intermiitere  non  potsum.  And  conscientious  even  to  a  degree  of  scrupulosity. 
That  scrupulosity  appeared  particularly  in  his  avoiding  all  novelties  of  apparel,  and  the 
cutting  of  hair  so  close  that  of  all  the* famous  namesakes  he  had  in  the  world,  he  could 
have  least  borne  the  surname  of  that  well  known  author,  Petrus  Crinitiu. 

"  It  was  observed  that  his  neighbours  hardly  ever  came  into  his  company,  but  what- 
ever business  he  had  been  talking  of,  he  would  let  fall  some  holy,  serious,  divine  and 
useful  sentences  upon  them,  e'er  they  parted:  an  example  many  ways  worthy  to  be 
imitated,  by  every  one  that  is  called  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  In  his  ministry  he  was  another  Farel,  quo  nemo  tonuii  fortiui.  He  was  vwy 
laborious;  and  because  he  was,  through  some  infirmities  of  body,  not  so  able  to  visit  nis 
fiock  and  instruct  them  from  house  to  house,  he  added  unto  his  other  public  labours  on 
the  Lord's  days,  that  of  constant  catechising;  wherein,  after  all  the  unmarried  people 
had  answered,  all  the  people  of  the  whole  assembly  were  edified  by  his  expositions  and 
applications. 
•  •••#••  ••••• 

"  Moreover,  by  a  sort  of  winning  and  yet  prudent  familiarity,  he  drew  persons  of  all 
ages  in  his  congregation  to  come  and  sit  >vith  him,  when  he  could  not  go  and  sit  with 
them;  whereby  he  had  opportunity  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithftil  pastor  in  considering  the 
sUte  of  his  fiock. 

"  Such  was  his  pious  conduct  that  he  was  had  in  much  reverence  by  his  people;  and 
when  at  any  time  he  was  either  hasty  in  vpeaking  to  such  as  were  about  him,  whmto  he 
was  di^KMed  by  bis  bodily  pains,  or  severe  in  preaching  against  some  things  that  others 
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tut  vaj  moraentona,  whereto  the  great  tiactneB  of  Mi  piety  tneSned  ttn, 
jn  Iboae  lillle  Hriaginatf  look  not  away  from  the  interest  which  he  bad  in  their 
Iwaru;  Ibey  knowing  bjiu  to  be  a  just  uian  uud  ua  hulj,  observed  him." 

Mr.  Balkly  was  firBt  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Allen  of  Golding- 
ton ;  het  nephew  was  Sir  Tbonios  Allen,  the  Lord  Major  of  LoDdoo.  By 
this  tuuiiage  he  hiid  ome  eons  and  tno  daughters.  After  her  death,  he 
lived  eight  years  a  widower,  aDil  Kim  then  married  to  a.  daughter  of  Sir 
Itichanl  Cbetnood.  By  tbu  second  marriage  he  bad  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Edward  succeeded  Liin  at  Concord  about  1059,  died  at 
Uhelmslbnl,  January  2,  !<>%,  ntid  vrus  buried  at  Concord.  Fettr  waa 
gntduated  ut  Harvard  College  in  16t)0  ;  vos  agent  in  Eagland  is  1676 ; 
wan  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue  and  aesietant  from  16TT  to  1684  ;  and  died  May 
'.M,  mt$S.  John  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642;  went  to  Eng- 
luul  And  Bettted  in  the  ministry  ut  Fordhani,  where  he  oontinucd  for  several 
hot,  after  his  ejectment  in  166:2,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  the 
ikourhood  of  London.  Uu  was  eminent  for  piety  and  usefulness.  Ue 
near  the  Tower  in  Loudon,  in  1G8D,  aged  sixty-nine.  Gerahom  was 
in  December,  1G36 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1655  j  and 
vu  settled  over  (he  church  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  about  1658, 
where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  Lc  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
chore])  in  Wethersfield.  He  resigned  his  charge  on  acaonnt  of  bodily 
infirmities,  many  years  before  hitt  dculb,  which  occurred  December  2,  1713, 
HI  ibe  age  of  seventy-seven.  From  an  inscription  on  his  grave  stone,  it 
);>pears  tliat  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  attainments, 
lud  must  extraordinary  industry. 

John  Dulkly,  the  son  of  Ucrahom,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
liKKI,  was  ordained  as  the  miuister  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  December 
*iO,  1703,  tind  died  in  June,  1731.  He  was  married  in  17tiO,  to  Patience, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  I'rentico  of  New  London,  and  was  the  father 
of  twelve  L'liildrtm.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  K.  Wolcott's  Bledilatlons.  and 
imhlisbed  an  Election  Sermon  in  1713,  entitled  "  The  NoceBsity  of  Kcligion 
in  Sovietiee."  In  1724,  he  published  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  right  of  the 
jboriginal  natives  to  the  lands  in  America."  In  17-9,  he  published  another 
Tract,  entitled  "An  impartial  account  of  a  late  debate  at  Lyme,  upon  the 
following  points ; — whether  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  infanta  of  visible 
believers  should  be  baptized  ;  whether  sprinkling  bo  lawful  and  sufficient ; 
iiid  whether  the  present  way  of  maintaining  ministers,  \>y  a  public  rate  or 
Ui,  be  lawful."     Dr.  Chauucy  thus  writes  concerning  him  : — 

"  Ur.  John  Bnlkl;  t  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  thongb,  to  iung  ago.  that  I  form 
Mjaiigment  of  him  from  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Whittlesey  of  Wallingford,  Mr. 
(^ulicy  of  DorJmin,  and  others  1  conld  mention,  ever  spoke  of  him  as  a  firat  rale 
[nias;  and  I  have  often  beard  (hat  Mr.  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  claasmsles  in  Col- 
l^,  were  accounted  the  grealCBt  geninses  of  that  day.  Tlw  [irefvrcnce  wai  given  to 
DnBUDcr  in  regard  of  quickocss,  brilliaDcy  and  wit :  to  Bnlkiy,  in  regard  of  solidity  of 
sdndand  slr«ngth  ofjudgraenl.  Mr.  Gershom  Bnlkiy,  father  of  John,  I  huvi>  heard 
acnUonedaaa  troly  great  man,  and  emineat  for  bis  skill  in  chemistry;  and  the  father  of 
Gcnhom,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  was  esteemed  in  his  day  one  of  the  greatest  men  In 
iWiparlof  the  world.  But  hy  all  thst  I  Imvc  bceu  able  to  collect,  theColchester  Bulk- 
Ijmrpam.'d  his  predecessors  In  the  strength  of  his  intellectual  powen." 
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JOHN  NORTON  * 

1635—1663. 

John  Norton  was  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Storford,  Hertford- 
shire, England,  May  6,  1606.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  evinced  great 
precocity  of  intellect ;  and,  under  the  instraction  of  a  Mr.  Strange,  at  a 
school  at  Bunningford,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stadies,  and  became 
distinguished  particularly  for  his  facility  in  writing  Latin. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  entered  at  Peter-House  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  first  degree  ;  but, 
ahortly  afterwards,  his  father  experienced  some  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  University.  During 
his  residence  at  Cambridge,  a  Romish  priest,  observing  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  talents,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
Protestant  views,  and  find  a  home  in  the  Papal  Church ;  but  the  effort 
proved  unavailing. 

Being  naturally  of  a  gay  temper,  he  was  somewhat  given,  in  early  life, 
to  youthful  vanities ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  indulged  in 
any  open  immorality. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  in  view,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  unless  indeed  the  idea  of  entering  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  change  in  his  father's  circumstances ;  for,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
University,  he  became  not  only  usher  to  the  school,  but  curate  to  the 
church,  in  his  native  place.  There  was  in  that  town  a  weekly  lecture 
maintained  by  several  godly  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dyke,  Rector  of  Epping,  a  Divine  of  considerable 
eminence.  With  several  of  these  Mr.  Norton  became  acquainted;  and, 
under  Mr.  Dyke's  preaching  particularly,  he  was  deeply  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  sinfulness,  as  a  preparation  for  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
His  mind  now  took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  views  and  feelings  which  he  had  not  before 
brought  to  it. 

Previous  to  this  time,  his  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  but  he  now  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Theology. 
Having  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he 
b'^came  a  very  popular,  as  well  as  useful,  preacher ;  and,  but  for  his  con- 
scientious scruples  on  the  subject  of  conformity,  he  might  have  figured 
among  the  lights  of  the  Established  Church.  His  uncle  stood  ready  to 
present  to  him  a  valuable  benefice ;  and  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katherine 
Hall,  urged  him  to  accept  a  Fellowship  in  the  University  ;  but  his  princi- 
ples obliged  him  to  decline  both.  He  had  also  a  very  decided  antipathy  to 
Arminianism — the  system  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  clergy 
were,  at  that  time,  attached.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Masham,  at  High  Lever  in  Essex. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  preaching  in  a  private  way,  as  he  had 

•  Brook's  Llres,  HI.  New  Eneland's  MemoriAl.— Winthrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mather's  Mag., 
m.— Emenoo'B  HisUnr  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.— Maclnre's  Life  of  Norton.— Yonitf^ 
Chion.— Felt's  Bod.  ffist.  N.  E.,  I. 
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opportuoitj  i  and  lubouring  to  improro  ii'imgelf,  in  iho  bope  that  Proviijenoe 
would  open  a  way  for  a  more  public  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Hkving  become  satiitfied  at  length  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the 
successful  exercise  of  his  function  ao  a  minister  in  his  native  country,  he 
fumiod  the  purpose  of  immigrating  to  New  England.  In  September,  1634, 
haiiiig  married  a  lady  "  both  of  good  estate  and  good  CBteem,"  ho  repaired 
10  Yarmouth  with  a  view  to  embark  for  thia  Western  world.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sliepard,  afterwards  the  distinguislied  miniBler 
uf  Cambridge  They  were  detained  at  Yarmouth  uenrly  two  months  ;  and 
it  «u  not  till  towards  tlie  eloBC  of  the  year  that  they  succeeded  in  setting 
sail  from  Uwnieh,  iu  the  Great  Hope,  a  ehip  of  four  hundred  toQB.  But 
Kithin  a  few  hours  after  setting  out,  a  violent  stonn  arose,  which  had  well 
nigh  subjected  tliem  to  a  distressing  shipwreck :  they  were,  however,  merci- 
fully preserved  ;  though  they  were  unable  to  proceed  on  their  voyage, 
iliviug  now  given  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean  that  season,  Mr. 
Norton  rclnrucd  to  Essex,  where  be  spent  the  winter  with  bis  friends, 
uuvng  whom  was  the  excellent  Mr.  Dyke,  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
Ruieml>er  affectionately,  and  who  now  welcomed  bim  almost  as  one  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead. 

But  Mr.  Norton's  purpose  to  come  to  America  waa  by  no  means  given  up, 
tliiugh  tlio  accomplishment  of  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  the  next  year. 
liuvemor  Winslow,  being  then  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  Plymouth  Cot- 
uay,  was  authorized  to  procure  a  teaching  elder  to  be  associated  with  the 
Hur.  Ralph  Smith,*  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church  ;  and  he  requested  Mr. 
Norton  to  accept  the  place.  Mr.  Norton  and  the  Governor  were  fellow 
pwscugcrs  in  the  same  ship  to  this  country.  They  eame  upon  tha  Ameri- 
can coast  sometime  iu  October,  l(i36  ;  and  bore  they  had  to  encounter 
uothcr  tempest  of  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  which  must  inevitably 
bate  proved  fatal  to  them,  if  the  ship  bad  not  been  one  of  unusual  strength. 
'I'cii  days  after  tbb,  they  came  safely  into  Plymouth  harbour. 

Hr.  Norton  remained  at  Plymouth  and  preached  during  the  winter.  But, 
lliough  tl>e  church  urged  him  to  settle  among  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  resigned 
ia  bis  favour,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  more 
I'uogeuial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  determined  to  seek  his  ultimate  residence 
there.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  Boston  early  in  the  year  ItiiSG,  being 
then  thirty  years  of  ago.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  profound  wisdom, 
u  well  as  his  stirring  elo<|uenoc,  now  attracted  great  ntteution  i  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  Colony  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  in 
tome  important  matters.  Uo  also,  about  this  time,  held  a  public  debate 
>ith  a  French  friar,  in  which  be  exhibited  a  skill  in  dialectics,  equally 
creditable  to  himself  and  eiubarras-iing  to  his  antagonist.  Fie  soon  received 
10  invitation  to  settle  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Ipswich  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  considerable  deliberaUon,  that  he  gave  un  affirmative  answer.  He 
preached  at  first,  for  some  time,  as  au  assistant  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  waa  not 
grdaiued  teacher  till  Mr.  lloguta  was  ordained  pastor, — February  20,  163t*, 

*Rii.ra  SiclTB  gnilutt*d  It  Christ  OollCfc*,  Cambridge,  ia  leiH.  lie  come  to  lliU  ohuiIt;, 
UtlD|ft  frw  [wMge  hither,  in  IB!?.  OnKMhing  N»oinlning,  (Sriem,)  hediiwtcii  his  mraiwto 
Xwlukn,  obnabcrenwIncdKibort  llmi,  Mid  then niiit  ta  Pljniianlh,  and  twunc  putarof  tha 
aurehUien.  Jo  I)M»inber,  IMS,  Govoniur  Wlnlhrop  i»7t  that  Smith  "gave  oyer  hit  plaiiii,' 
Itait  Jobn  Norton  niighl  h»*B  it.  Ha  ««,  however,  rMiding  there  u  lale  u  '041,  Id  NoTem- 
In.  IS4b,  ba  vaa  called  to  pnaeh  at  Msiehaier  on  Cii[-c  Ann,  nod  he  died  at  B«U>n,  Uuth  1, 
l*tS.     IleHU  aa  nlti«  CunpepilioBiilim,  Bod  ttsa  repatwl  a  jKreoii  uf  modrni'- -'■'""-" 
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Mr.  Norton  was  followed  to  Ipswich  by  several  fiunilies,  whose  chi^  molire 
in  coming  from  England  had  been  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ministry. 

In  1637,  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Synod  which  sat  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  the  funons 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Antinomianism,  in  which  the  opposers  of  the  system,  by  common 
consent,  gained  a  signal  triumph. 

In  1644,  William  Apollonius,  minister  of  Middleburg*  in  Holland,  by 
direction  of  the  clergymen  in  Zealand,  sent  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  Church  government,  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London ;  but 
they,  from  some  cause,  chose  to  refer  them  to  their  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  these  latter  unanimously  devolved  the  duty  of  answering  them 
on  Mr.  Norton.  This  service  he  completed  in  the  year  1645,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  work  was  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
it  is  sud  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country. 
While  Mr.  Norton  was  known  to  be  engaged  upon  this  work,  some  of  his 
hearers  professed  to  observe  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  in  his  public  dis- 
courses; and,  in  the  exercise  probably  of  a  complaining  spirit,  of  which 
they  gave  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  specimen,  they  communicated  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Norton's  excellent  neighbour  gave  him  a  kindly  word  of  caution  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  N.  received  it  with  all  meekness,  and,  as  his  hearers  thought, 
turned  it  to  profitable  account. 

Sometime  in  1760,  Mr.  Norton  drafted  a  letter  in  Latin,  signed  by  him- 
self and  forty- three  other  ministers,  addressed  to  a  visionary  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Dury,*  who  had  been  engaged  from  the  year  1635,  for  a 
general  pacification  and  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  Letter 
evinces  great  discrimination,  hi  connection  with  an  enlarged  spirit  of  Catho- 
licism, especially  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  written. 

In  1645,  he  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  **  Great 
and   General   Court."     He  preached  a  second  Election  Sermon  in  1661 
which  was  publbhcd. 

Mr.  Norton  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in 
1646,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  Platform  of  Church  Discipline.  The 
Boston  church  refused  to  send  messengers,  till  they  heard  Mr.  Norton 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  heeding  their  advice 
— they  then  appointed  three  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had 
already  taken  their  seats  in  the  Synod. 

In  1646,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Norton  were  appointed,  by  the 
Colony,  agents  to  attend  to  its  affairs  in  England.  It  was  subsequently 
determined,  however,  that  they  should  not  undertake  the  agency,  as  the 
state  of  things  in  England  was  such  as  would  render  them  liable  to  be 

*  JoHV  DuRT  wms  %  native  of  8cotUod,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  that  oountiy.  In 
1634,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  Uie  benefit  of  the  public  library ;  and  after  remaining  there  % 
while,  went  forth  to  the  woric  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  specially  called — to  effed  a  imioii 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  1034,  he  published  his  Plan  c^  miioD. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  Germany,  6weden,  Denmark  and  other  European  coontriesy  labov- 
ing  with  the  uUnost  assidnity,  and  for  many  years,  not  disheartened  by  the  want  of  snooeak  In 
1674,  however,  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  pubUsbed  a  ntw 
explication  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  vear  he  died.  He  was  the  author  «f 
various  works,  the  titles  of  several  of  which  show  the  cast  of  his  opinions. 
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detained  and  imprisoned;  and  their  influence  at  home  was  deemed  too 
important  to  justify  any  such  hazard. 

Mr.  William  Pynohon  *  of  Springfield  had  published  a  work  entitled 
"The  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption,"  which  contained  views  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accredited  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  The  Court  ordered 
tke  book  to  be  burnt  in  May,  1652,  and  also  directed  Mr.  Norton  to  pre- 
pare a  refutation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  contained  in  it.  This  work  he 
performed  with  great  ability,  in  a  book  entitled  '*  A  Discussion  of  that  great 
point  in  Divinity,  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his 
letive  and  passive  righteousness  and  the  imputation  thereof." 

When  John  Cotton  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  his  church  requested  that  he 
woald  mention  the  name  of  some  person  whom  he  deemed  most  suitable  to 
be  his  successor.  While  the  subject  was  upon  his  mind,  he  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  riding  into  Boston  upon  a  white  horse,  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
the  dream  was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Norton, — ^not,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  but  from 
lu8  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  people  had  consented  that  he  should 
return  to  England  within  one  year,  unless  something  special  should  occur 
to  mark  out  for  him  a  different  course.  But  when  the  Boston  church,  acting 
upon  Mr.  Cotton's  advice,  sent  some  of  their  members  to  Ipswich  to  endea- 
Tour  to  effect  Mr.  Norton's  removal,  the  matter  occasioned  great  debate, 
until  at  length  an  honest  member  pf  the  Ipswich  church  remarked, — 
"Brethren,  a  case  in  some  things  like  to  this,  was  once  that  way  determin- 
ed—* we  will  call  the  damsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth ;'  wherefore  I 
propose  that  our  teacher  himself  be  inquired  of,  whether  he  be  inclined  to. 
go."  Mr.  Norton,  however,  declined  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
qQestion  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone  a  final  decision,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  should  reside  in  Boston  and  wait  for  further  light  upon  the 
[•aih  of  duty.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1653,  the  General  Court  coiigratu- 
l»ie  Mr.  Norton  on  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Boston,  and  order  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Ipswich  church  for  their  magnanimity  in  thus  consent- 
Uig  to  give  up  their  minister. 

Mr.  Norton  had  been  about  two  years  in  Boston,  when  the  church  at 
Ipswich  was  bereaved  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  llogers ;  and  then 
ibey  became  very  earnest  that  their  former  teacher,  not  yet  installed  in 
Boston,  should  return  to  them.  The  Boston  church,  who  meanwhile  had 
income  greatly  attached  to  him,  were  utterly  unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
<laim  upon  his  services.  A  large  council  advised  the  Ipswich  church  to 
eive  Mr.  Norton  an  honourable  dismission, — as  his  influence  at  Boston  would 
^  moch  more  widely  felt  than  at  Ipswich  ;  and  several  lesser  councils  did 
tbeir  utmost  to  accomplish  the  same  end ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, having  at  length  become  wearied  by  the  controversy,  was  on  the  point 
"f  carrying  out  his  purpose  to  return  to  England ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
^l»e  Governor  and  other  magistrates,  feeling  that  such  a  man  as  he  could  ill 
^  spared  from  the  Colony,  summoned  a  council  of  twelve  churches,  in  the 
•^ope  of  preventing  so  great  a  loss.     This  last  effort  proved  successful ;  and 

•  William  Ptxchoit  resided  at  Springfield  in  Emcx,  Englaod;  came  to  New  Enelazid  in  1630; 
*«•  OQc  of  tlie  foQoders  of  the  charch  and  town  of  Roxbury ;  wm  Treasurer  of  the  MaaBachoactti 
^7;  took  the  lead  in  fettling  the  town  of  Springfield  in  1636;  and  returned  to  England  in 
'^2.  He  died  at  Wraisbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  October  10,  1657,  aged  seventy-two.  His  son, 
^>  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  Ihe  leading  men  in  the  Manaohusetta  Colony. 
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Mr.  Norton  was  installed  as  teacher  of  the  Boston  ohnroh,  (Ui,  Wilson 
being  pastor,)  on  the  23d  of  July,  1656. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Norton  had  a  work  published  in  London,  in  qnarto,  entitled 
'^  The  Orthodox  Evangelist."  It  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  Divioitj, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  times,  abounding  in  minute  divisions,  and 
thoroughly  Calvinistio,  according  to  the  Puritan  standard,  in  its  doctrines. 

Mr.  Norton's  removal  to  Boston  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  importanco 
to  the  whole  of  New  England.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  as  a  preacher, 
that  people  came  to  hear  him  from  other  towns ;  and  some  of  his  former  charge 
at  Ipswich  would  even  travel  the  whole  distance  to  Boston,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him  preach  the  Thursday  Lecture.  He  was  often  put  in  requisition 
for  adjusting  ecclesiastical  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony ;  and 
he  was  also  the  confidential  counsellor  of  those  who  occupied  some  of  the 
highest  posts  of  civil  authority.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  his  prudent  counsels,  that  serious  hostilities  were  prevented 
between  the  English  people  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  settled  at  Manhadoes. 

In  1660,  he  published  a  Treatise  under  the  title — *'  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  generation."  This  pamph- 
let, which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  contained  a 
violent  invective  against  the  Quakers.  It  was  an  offence  for  which  the 
Quakers  never  forgave  him ;  and  they  even  professed  to  recognise  some- 
thing judicial  in  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  deputies  to  address  the  King  in  behalf  of  New  England ;  and 
Governor  Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Norton  were  commissioned  to  perform  this 
service.  It  was  considered,  on  several  accounts,  a  very  delicate  mission; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  they  consented  to  undertake  it. 
They  sailed  for  England  on  the  11th  of  February,  1662,  having  been 
delayed  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Norton's  ill  health.  On  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  he  received  them  more  favour- 
ably than  they  had  expected.  Having  fulfilled  their  commission  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  they  returned  home ;  but  were  received  with  mamfest 
coldness,  from  the  disapprobation  which  was  felt  of  the  course  they  had 
pursued.  The  King  had  given  them  the  assurance  that  he  would  ratify  to 
the  Colony  its  charter  ;  but  then  he  required  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  name,  and  that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  themselves,  and  that  of 
Baptism  for  their  children.  This  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights ;  and  the  report  immediately  went  abroad  that  the 
agents  had  sold  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  thb  upon  Mr. 
Norton's  popularity,  even  as  a  preacher,  was  very  great ;  and  the  mortifica- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  April  5,  1663,  he  preached  as  usual,  and 
expected  to  preach  also  in  the  P.  M.,  but  was  smitten  in  the  mean  time  by 
apoplexy,  which  almost  immediately  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  next  Lecture-day  by  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Richard  Mather ;  and  Thomas  Shepard  vented  his  sorrow  in 
some  elegiac  verses,  which  were  more  creditable  to  his  sensibilities  and 
S3rmpathies,  than  to  his  poetical  taste  or  genius. 

It  is  not  known  who  Mr.  Norton's  first  wife  was,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, uQr  when  she  deceased.     His  second  wife  was  Mary  Mason  of  Boston, 
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iDd  he  was  married  to  her  on  the  day  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
ehuth  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  any  children — certainly 
Bone  snryived  him.  He  left  a  hrothef,  William,  living  at  Ipswich ;  and  he 
hid  also  an  aged  mother,  a  brother,  and  three  sisters,  residing  in  London. 
He  made  very  ample  provision  for  his  widow,  and  left  a  bequest  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  hb  church.     His  widow  died  in  January,  1678. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Norton's  publications: — Kesponsio  ad 
totam  questionum  syllogcu,  <SiC.;  London,  1648.  A  Letter  in  Latin  to 
John  Dory.  A  Discussion  X)n  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  1653.  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelist,  1654.  Election  Sermon,  1657.  Life  of  Bev.  John  Cotton, 
1^8.  The  Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  present 
generation,  &c.,  1660.  Election  Sermon,  1661.  A  Catechism.  Three 
choice  and  profitable  sermons  on  several  texts,  being  the  last  sermons  which 
be  preached,  at  the  Election,  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 

\m. 

Mr.  Norton  left  some  writings  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  press,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  The  principal  work 
b&  large  **  Body  of  Divinity,"  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Secretary  Morton,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  doubtless  an  acquaint- 
ance, of  Mr.  Norton,  renders  him  the  following  honourable  tribute,  in  his 
"New  England's  Memorial:" — 

''Although  the  church  in  Boston,  in  a  more  special  manner,  felt  the  smart  of  this 
loddeu  blow,  yet  it  retleeted  upon  the  whole  land.  Ho  was  singularly  endowed  with 
the  tungne  of  the  learned,  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  due  season,  not  only  to  the 
vt^ried  sool,  but  also  a  word  of  counsel  to  a  people  in  necessity  thereof,  being  not 
(>Qly  t  wise  steward  of  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  a  wise  statesman;  so  that 
the  whole  land  sustained  a  great  loss  of  him." 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  SHEPARD.* 

1635—1649. 

Thomas  Shepabd  was  born  at  Towcestcr,  near  Northampton,  England, 
on  ihc  5th  of  November,  1605.  It  was  the  day,  and,  according  to  bis  own 
*ccount,  the  very  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  famous  gunpowder  treason 
plot  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  that  his  father  gave  him  the  name, 
Thomas;  "because,"  he  said,  '*!  would  hardly  believe,"  (referring  to  the 
skepticism  of  Thomas,)  **  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should  be  attempted 
hr  men  against  so  religious  and  good  a  Parliament."  Uis  father,  William 
^bQMU'd,  was  a  native  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  grocer  by  a  Mr.  Bland,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  by  whom 
^  had  nine  children.  He  was  a  prudent  and  peaceable  man,  prosperous  in 
tus  business,  and  a  decided  Puritan,  insomuch  that  he  removed  to  another 
Uiwn  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical 
niinistry.     His  mother  was  an  eminently  godly  person, — subject,  however, 

*8bq»rd's  Autobiography.— Brook's  Liveu,  III.— WinthropsN.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mather's  Mag., 
HL— Alkro's  Life  of  bbepaid.— loung'i  CbroD.— Felt's  £ccl.  Hist.  N.  £.,  I. 
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to  great  religions  depression  ;  though,  in  her  latter  days,  she  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  peace.  She  died  when  Thomas  was  about  four  years  old ; 
but  he  always  cherished  the  remembrance  of  her  maternal  love  with  the 
fondest  affection. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  his 
grandparents  at  Fossecut,  in  order  to  avoid  an  epidemic  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  native  place,  and  which  occasioned  great  desolation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  reaching  even  to  his  father's  family.  His  grandparents, 
though  in  comfortable  worldly  circumstances,  seem  to  have  been  both  igno- 
rant and  irreligious ;  and  they  manifested  no  concern  in  respect  to  either 
his  intellectual  or  moral  training.  After  a  short  residence  with  them,  he 
went  to  live  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Adthorp ;  but,  though  he  was  in  some  respects  better  treated  here,  and 
was  more  contented  and  happy,  yet,  in  regard  to  moral  influence,  his  situa- 
tion was  by  no  means  improved  ;  for  here  he  was  trained  to  a  systematic 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  conformity  to  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped,  in  a  good  degree,  the  corrupting  influence  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  he  did  not  fail  in  his  later  years  to  reckon  this  preservation  among  the 
great  blessings  of  his  life. 

On  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  he  found  that  the  state  of  things  there 
had  undergone  a  sad  change.  His  mother  was  either  dead,  or  died  shortly 
after ;  two  of  his  sisters  were  married ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  father  soon 
married  a  second  wife,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  rendering  the  child's  con- 
dition as  unhappy  as  possible.  After  some  little  time,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Free  School  in  Towcester,  where  the  teacher,  a  Welshman  by  the  name  of 
Rice,  treated  him  with  extreme  sevcdty,  and  gave  him  for  the  time  an 
actual  distaste  for  learning. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ; — an  event  which  he 
sorely  deprecated  in  the  prospect,  and  deeply  mourned  in  the  reality.  He 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother-in-law,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds,  became  responsible  for  his  main- 
tenance and  education.  She,  however,  proved  utterly  faithless  to  her  trust ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  finally  made  by  means  of  which  he  went  to  live  with 
his  eldest  brother,  John,  who  well  supplied  the  place  of  a  father  to  him, 
and  towards  whom  he  ever  afterwards  evinced  the  deepest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  the  unmerciful  Welsh  schoolmaster  died,  and 
another  of  a  different  character  succeeded  him,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  boy's  ambition, — which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  his  educa- 
tion. So  diligent  and  successful  was  he  in  his  studies,  that,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  completed  the  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University. 

As  young  Shepard's  patrimony  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  education  at  the  University,  a  Mr.  Cockerill,  a  FelloW'Of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  having  fallen  in  with  him,  and  being  favour- 
ably impressed  by  his  appearance,  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  neces- 
sary aid  ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman,  provision  was  made, 
by  means  of  which  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  as  a  pensioner,  in  the  year 
1619.  Up  to  this  period,  though  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions,  insomuch  that  he  would  engage  for  a  time  in 
secret  prayer,  yet  he  had  no  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations  of  religioB. 
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He  applied  himself  now  diligently  to  study,  and  grew  proud  of  bis  acquire- 
fflents.     In  tbe  second  year  of  his  College  course,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  tbe  small  pox ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  pungent  preach- 
ing to  wbicb  be  listened   about  that   time,  was  the  means  of  arousing  his 
attention  temporarily  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.     But  these  impressions 
were  quickly,  in  a  great  degree,  effaced  ;  and  he  became  more  presumptu- 
•>iis  in  bis  sinful  course  than  ever.     He  was  even  left  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
beistly  intoxication ;   but,  when  he  awoke  from  his  unnatural  slumber,  he 
&wuke  to  tbe  keenest  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.     Then  followed  a  long 
period  of  agonizing  conviction  and  deep  darkness.     Even  after  his  views  of 
spiritual  things  began  to   undergo  a   change,  be  was  sorely  buffeted    by 
temptations,    sometimes  being   inclined  to   embrace    the  doctrine   of  tbe 
Vamilists   or    Antinomians,    and  sometimes  to  doubt  the   genuineness  of 
Christ's  miracles,  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.     At  length, 
Wwever,  bis  mind  became  tranquillized ;  and  it  was   manifest  to  all  that  a 
renovating  process  had  passed  upon  his   whole  character.     He  seemed  to 
Weathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  to  live  in  a  new  world.     But,  though  he 
spent  much   time  in  religious  exercises,  he  did   not   neglect    his   college 
nadies ;    on  the  contrary,    he   was    sensible  of  an    increased   intellectual 
M'tivity,  from  the  spiritual  influence  which  now  habitually  pervaded  and 
controlled  his  mental  operations.     He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in  1623, 
^d  left  college,  on  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study,  in  1625,  with  a 
%h  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  with  the  usual  honours  of  the  University. 
He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1627. 

Ahout  six  months  previous  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  (then  of  Tarling,  Essex, 
afterwards  minister  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,)  from  whom  he  received 
iniportant  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  Here  also  he 
'ei-ame  acquainted  with  Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  about  that  time  appointed 
^lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  whose  ministry  proved  eminently 
'i^ful  to  him.  At  this  period,  he  was  exercised  with  no  small  degree  of 
x'licitade  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  after  he  had  taken  his  Master's 
legrec  ;  for  he  would  be  left  without  any  pecuniary  resources,  and  with 
little  prospect,  owing  to  the  peculiar  religious  state  of  England,  of  finding 
any  employment  for  which  he  was  fitted.  But,  while  he  was  in  this  state  of 
pirplexity,  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  unexpectedly  presented, 
'»f  which  he  gladly  availed  himself. 

A  Doctor  Wilson  (brother,  it  is  supposed,  of  John  Wilson,  afterwards 
iiiinLster  of  Boston,)  had  resolved  to  establish  a  lecture  in  some  town  in 
that  county, — tbe  lecturer  to  receive  for  his  services  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
It  was  finally  established  in  a  town  called  Earles-Colne  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard 
lianng,  by  advice  of  several  ministers,  received  the  appointment,  readily 
JWJcepted  it ;  and,  immediately  after  taking  the  dcgrc^e  of  M.  A.,  and  receiv- 
>n?  Deacon's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  entered  on  his 
labours.  He  found  in  the  place  but  a  single  individual,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  have  much  regard  for  spiritual  religion  ;  but  his  earnest,  evangelical 
preaching  was  quickly  instrumental  of  producing  a  different  state  of  things, 
vid  many,  not  only  in  that  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  region,  thought 
tltemselves  savingly  benefited  by  his  ministrations.  He  remained  there 
during  the  three  years  for  which  the  lecture  had  been  establbhed ;  and,  by 
^  argent  request  of  tbe  people,  he  continued  bis  labours   among  them 
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about  six  months  longer ;  though  his  nonconformity  had,  by  no  means,  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  ultimately  created  a  necessity  for  his  leaying  the  place. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1630,  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
to  Bishop  Laud  for  his  alleged  irregular  conduct.  As  the  result  of  an 
exciting  and  painful  interview,  of  which  Mr.  Shepard  has  left  a  full  accoimt, 
the  Bishop  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  ^*  preach,  read,  marry,  bury,  or 
exercise  any  ministerial  function  in  any  part  of  his  diocese." 

After  this  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him,  he  returned  to  Earles- 
Golne,  where  he  had  many  friends,  who  sympathized  in  his  trials,  and 
regretted,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his,  the  interruption  of  his  labours. 
Here  he  remained  about  six  months ;  and,  during  this  time,  instituted  a  more 
particular  examination  in  regard  to  the  various  usages  and  ceremonies  to 
which  he  was  required  to  conform, — the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  was 
less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Establishment  than  he  had  ever  been  before 
While  he  was  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  Bishop  Laud  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  visitation ;  and,  hearing  that  he  was  still  at  Earles-Coloe, 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  at  Peldon.  He  did  appear  according- 
ly, and  had  a  second  conference  with  the  Bishop,  which  issued  in  his  being 
required  immediately  to  leave  the  place. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Bishop  Laud  was  to  hold  a  visitation  in  Dunmore, 
Essex ;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Welde,  and  two  or  three  others,  for  some 
reason,  resolved  to  attend.  The  Bishop,  having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Shepard  was  in  the  house,  was  inquiring  about  him,  and  the  pursuivant  was 
upon  the  look-out  to  discover  and  arrest  him,  when  a  friend,  who  perceived 
his  danger,  seized  him,  and  drew  him  forcibly  from  the  church;  and  im- 
mediately mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  away  with  great  speed,  and  thus 
made  his  escape. 

Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  an  invitation  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Parley,  in  Yorkshire, — to  receive  as  a  compensation 
his  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  now  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
the  rather,  as  he  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  for 
the  benefit  of  others  besides  Sir  Richard's  family.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  a  river, 
and  he  regarded  his  preservation  as  scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  On 
arriving  at  his  new  home,  he  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  family ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  lady 
manifested  towards  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  reserve.  Shortly  after  he 
entered  the  family,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  the  daughters.  This  sermon  was,  under  God,  the 
means  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  change  in  the  household.  Some  of 
the  members  soon  after  became  decidedly  pious,  and  all  of  them  manifested 
a  decent  respect  for  religion. 

In  the  family  of  Sir  llichard,  there  resided  a  young  lady, — a  relative  of 
his,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Toutville  ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  sermon  just  referred  to.  She  was  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age, — a  person  of  good  sense  and  uncommonly  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard  soon  began  to  think  of  taking  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  life.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  Sir 
Richard  and  his  whole  family  favoured  the  connection  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  ho  was  married  to  this  lady  in  1632,  after  he  had  resided  in  the  &milj 
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It  turned  oat  to  be,  : 


HI  oat  fortani 

After   bis  marriage, 
tunilj, — lie  accepted 
about  five  miles  from  Newi'aslle, 
[•boc,  its  very  obscurity  led  Lii 


.  every 


wishing  to  romaia  in  Sir  Hichard's 
1  Heddon,  Norllmmberland,  a  town 
n  the  Tyne  ;  for,  though  it  was  an  obscurt 
II  hope  that  he  might  labour  there  undie- 
1  this  retired  spot,  his  labours  were  attended  with  very  oon$idei> 
.,  having  remained  there  about  a  year,  he  removed,  for 
Hime  r^jieoa  not  known,  to  a  neighbouring  town.  Jlere,  however,  hb  ulJ 
troubles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  forbidden  by  authority  any  longer  (<i 
exert-ise  publicly  his  funetioo  as  a  minister.  After  thie,  be  went  from  pUicc 
It)  place,  preaching  wherever  ho  oould  find  opportunity,  until  at  length  be 
ihooght  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  houBO  of  a  friend.  Uere  his 
first  child  was  born,  and,  for  several  days,  ho  had  the  moitt  painful  appre- 
hensions that  the  event  would  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  mother. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Shcpard  finding  himself  hedged  in  on  every  side, 
began  hi  meditate  seriously  the  pnrpoRc  of  looking  for  a  home  in  thin  new 
world.  His  mind  was  BOon  made  up  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
lo  migrate  ;  and  aceordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  16M,  accompanied 
by  hb  wife,  child,  and  maid  servant,  he  left  Newcastle  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  pnrsnivaots,  on  board  a  coal  vessel,  bonnd  to  Ipswioh.  Having  Tcuiain- 
til  a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  where  he  hod  friends,  ho  mode  a  journey  tu 
Sariea-Colne,  and  lived  there  very  privately,  in  the  family  of  a  friend, 
imag  the  summer  of  1634.  As  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom  wbh 
Jokn  Norton,  were  preparing  to  come  to  New  England  at  the  elose  of  the 
HBuner,  lie  determined  to  accompany  them.  They  expected  to  sail  in  the 
■bip  Hope,  from  Ipawieb,  in  the  early  part  of  September, 

Accordingly,  in  duo  time,  Mr.  Sbepord  repaired  with  his  family  to 
Ijiswich,  but  the  ship  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  they  were  detiuncd  there 
•ix  or  eijrbt  weelw.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
cHDcealed  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  man,  who  counted  no  sacrifice  great  that 
might  contribute  to  their  surety.  Their  enemies  were  on  the  alert  to  find 
ikem,  nod  a  plan  wus  actually  laid  to  secure  their  arrest ;  but  it  was 
Jrfcated  by  the  powerful  operation  of  conscience  in  one  of  the  parties  con- 
fflTOed. 

On  the  lOih  of  October,  1634,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  friends  set  sail  from 
Huwich,  a  seaport  in  Essex  ;  but  they  bad  proceeded  only  a  few  leagues, 
licfore  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  brought  them  into  the  utmost 
pitril,  insomuch  that,  for  many  hours,  the  loss  of  the  vcsi^el  and  all  on  board 
wcmed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  when  uU  human  help  was  felt  to  be 
•uuvailing,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton,  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel, 
engaged  with  the  passengers  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Ruler  of  the  storm, 
f'>r  their  preservation  i  and  almost  immediately  there  was  a  perceptible 
tbttcment  of  the  violence  of  tho  wind.  They  finally  succeeded  in  efi'ecting 
I  Mfe  landing  at  Yarmouth.  But  here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  Mr.  Shepard 
ud  bis  wife ;  for  their  infant  cluld,  in  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
«M  seited  with  a  violent  illness,  which,  after  a  fortnight,  terminated 
btolly.  All  these  afllictions  Mr.  Shepard  bore  with  the  utmost  resignation, 
making  thorn  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  examination  of  the  motives  in  which 
had  originated  his  purpose  of  leaving  England.  However  his  resolution  to 
frnioyf    inislil  have    temporarily  faltered,    It    soon    recovered  its  former 
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strength,   and  he  determined  that  he  could  lose  no  time  in  making  die 

requisite  preparation  for  a  second  departure. 

He  considered  it  as  only  a  dictate  of  prudence  to  pass  the  time,  preTiou 
to  his  embarkation,  in  the  most  retired  place  that  he  could  find :  accordingly, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
dwelling  a  few  miles  from  Norwich,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1634-35, 
without  molestation.  He  occupied  himself,  during  this  time,  in  writing  the 
little  work,  entitled  "  Select  Cases  Resolved," — which  was  first  published  in 
London,  in  1648.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  London, 
accompanied  by  an  intimate  friend,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
another  attempt  to  leave  England.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  provided 
with  comfortable,  but  very  private,  quarters  ;  and,  within  a  day  or  two, 
they  had  another  son  bom,  whom  they  named  Thomas^  after  his  brother 
who  died  at  Yarmouth.  Before  they  had  been  long  in  London,  their  hiding 
place  was  discovered  ;  and  it  was  by  a  hasty  removal  from  the  dwelling  they 
occupied,  that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pursuiv- 
ants. They  remained  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1635,  in  the  closest 
secrecy,  and  in  constant  and  imminent  peril ;  though  they  had  Christian 
friends  near  them,  who  took  care  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  began  to  make  the  immediate  preparation 
for  their  intended  voyage, — several  of  their  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
was  John  Wilson,  Laving  resolved  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1635,  the  company  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Defence, 
of  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Bostock.  There  b  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Shepard  embarked  in  disguise,  and  under  the  assumed  name 
of  his  brother,  "John  Shepard,  husbandman." 

The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  was  old,  rotten  and  unseaworthy ;  and, 
in  the  first  storm  they  encountered,  she  sprung  a  leak,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage.  After  a  rough,  dis- 
agreeable passage  of  fifty-four  days,  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1635,  and  the  next  day  they  landed  safely  at  Boston,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  good  will  and  hospitality.  After  a  day  or  two, 
(Monday,  October  5th,)  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  family  removed  to  Newtown, 
which  was  to  be  their  future  residence. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  having  removed,  with  the  gi'eat  body  of  their 
people,  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  river,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  company 
resolved  to  occupy  the  place  which  they  had  vacated ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1636,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  church — the 
first  permanent  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  eleventh  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Shepard  was  constituted  their  pastor  shortly  after,  but  of  the  exact  date 
there  is  no  record. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  Mr.  Shepard 
experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  had 
suffered  much  from  her  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  finally  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  consumption  that  terminated  her  life.  She 
died  in  all  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  Christian  hope  ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  bereaved  husband  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  devout  trust  and  sub- 
mission. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Shepard  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  before  he 
became  involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  or  Familistio  controYersy,  whiek, 
for  several  years,  convulsed  many  of  the  churches.    He  made  a  Yigorons  and 
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nrnert  stand  against  the  innovators, — exposing,  both  publicly  and  private- 
Ij,  the  delusions  to  which  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  famous  Synod  by  which  the  storm  was 
fsaUy  quelled. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Shepard  was  invited  to 
usist  in  the  organization  of  the  second  church  in  Dorchester,  of  which 
Richard  Mather  was  to  be  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
rdation  of  Christian  experience,  given  by  those  who  were  to  constitute 
it,  that  he,  with  the  other  elders,  refused  to  proceed.  After  his  return 
liome,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather  explaining  and  vindicating  his  course ;  and 
Mr.  Mather,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied,  returned  an  answer,  fully  justify- 
ing the  conclusion  to  which  the  council  had  arrived.  The  result  seems  to 
bive  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  people  of  Dorchester  ;  for,  within 
I  few  months,  the  council  was  reassembled,  the  previous  difficulties  removed, 
tlie  Church  organized,  and  Mr.  Mather  set  apart  as  its  pastor. 

In  October,  1637,  Mr.  Shepard  was  married  to  Joanna,  eldest  daughter 
cC  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  his  early  friend  and  counsellor.  By  tLb  mar- 
riage he  had  three  children.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1646,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
SOD,  and  died  three  weeks  afterwards.  She  seems  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  intellect,  discretion,  loveliness  and  piety. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  early 
tod  substantial  provision  for  the  interests  of  education  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Harvard 
College.  One  reason  which  was  given  for  fixing  the  College  at  Cambridge, 
wu,  that  it  might  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr.  Shepard's  min- 
istrr. 

In  1640,  he,  in  common  with  many  other  ministers,  was  subjected  to  very 
serioTis  embarrassment,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  Colonists,  growing 
out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  meet  their  pecuniary  obligations.  For  a 
^ort  time,  he  contemplated  seriously  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Middletown, 
Oonnecticut;  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hooker,  seems  to  have  favoured  it ; 
but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  dismissed  the  project,  and  a  change  of  times 
soon  rendered  his  circumstances  more  easy. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1647,  Mr.  Shepard  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradel,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  But  his  work  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  August,  1649,  on  returning  from  a  meeting  of  ministers 
»t  Rowley,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  quinsy  accompanied 
tith  fever,  and  that  quickly  terminated  his  life.  He  died  August  25, 
1W9,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole 
Colony.  He  was  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  but  there  remains  no  stone  to 
inark  the  spot.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  wrote  a  Latin  elegy 
00  the  occasion  of  his  death,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  the 
*to  following  lines : — 

"  Nominis,  officiiq ;  ftiit  concordia  dulcis; 
*'  Officio  pastor,  nomine  pastor  erat." 

His  name  and  office -sweetly  did  agree, 
Shepard  by  name  and  in  his  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Shepard  performed  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
W  aever  bad  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  attaeka 
Vol.  I.  9 
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of  illness.  Johnson,*  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  doubtless  knew  him 
well,  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  poor,  weak,  pale  complexioned  man,  whose 
physical  powers  were  feeble  but  spent  to  the  full ;"  and  Mr.  Shepard  says 
of  himself,  that  he  was  **  very  weak,  and  unfit  to  be  tossed  up  and  down, 
and  to  bear  persecution/* 

Morton,!  in  making  a  record  of  his  death,  says, — 

'^He  was  a  soul -searching  minister  of  the  Gospel.  By  his  death,  not  only  the 
church  and  people  ot*  Cambridge,  but  also  all  New  England,  sustained  a  yerj  neat 
loss.  He  not  only  preached  the  (rospel  profitably  and  ycrv  successfully,  but  lUto  nath 
left  behind  him  divers  worthy  works  of  special  use,  in  reference  to  the  clearing  up  of 
the  state  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man  -,  the  benefit  whereof  those  can  best  ezperienee, 
who  are  most  conversant  in  the  improvement  of  them." 

Johnson  speaks  of  him  as — 

"  That  gracious,  sweet,  heavenly  minded  and  soul  ravishing  minister,  in  whose  soul 
tlie  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousanos  of  souls  have  cause  to 
bless  God  for  him,  even  at  this  very  day,  who  are  the  seal  of  his  ministry;  and  be  a 
man  of  a  thousand,  endowed  with  abundance  of  true  saving  knowledge  for  himself 
and  others." 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Shepard's  successor  in  the  ministry,  referring  to  the 

few   years  in  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  sit  under   his   preaching, 

gays, — 

**  Unless  it  had  bc^cn  four  years  living  in  Heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  more 
cause  to  bless  God  with  wonder  than  for  those  four  years." 

Various  testimonies  have  been  rendered,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  Mr.  Shcpard^s  excellence  as  a  writer.  President  Edwards'  estimate  of 
him  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  quotations,  which  he  makes  from  various  authors,  in  his 
Work  on  the  Affections,  more  than  seventy-five  are  from  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  :  — New  England's  Lamentation 
for  Old  England's  Errors,  1645.  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance, 
1647.  Select  Cases  Resolved,  1648.  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  1648.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gt)spcl  breaking  upon  the  Indians,  1648. 
Answer  to  Ball,  1648.  Theses  Sabbatic®,  1649.  The  Liturgical  Consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  Dr.  Gauden,  1661.  Church  Membership  of  Children, 
1663.  The  Saint's  Jewell,  1692.  Sincere  Convert,  (several  editions,) — ^the 
last,  1692.  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  1695.  Sound 
Believer.  Caution  against  Spiritual  Drunkenness:  a  Sermon.  Subjection  to 
Christ  in  all  his  Ordinanes,  &c.,  the  best  way  to  preserve  liberty.  Ineffectual 
Flearing  of  the  AVord  of  God.  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experieuces :  a 
Diary  from  November,  1640,  to  December,  1641. 

Mr.  Shepard's  works  were  first  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  (Boston,)  in  1853. 

*  Capt.  £t>ward  J0HKS05  came  from  Heroe-Hill,  a  parvh  in  Kent,  in  1630,  and  riwHfd  at 
C^rlestown.  In  1643,  be  waa  chosen  Keprcnentative,  and  wa«  annually  re-eleeted*  with  tke 
exception  of  1648,  till  1671.  He  waa  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1655.  In  1665  be  VM 
appointed  on  the  committee  to  meet  the  Commiasionere  who  had  come  from  England.  H«  dM 
April  23, 1683,  aged  probably  npwarda  of  seventy,  and  leaving  five  aona,  whose  deaoendioti  tf* 
nomerooa.  He  waa  the  aatbor  of  a  work,  entitled  *'  History  of  New  England  from  the  Sngfiib 
planting  in  1628  till  1652;  or  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion*8  Saviour."  IthaibecD 
reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.,  accond  seriea— II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII. 

t  Nathaniel  Morton  was  bom  in  England  in  1012,  and  waa  the  son  of  George  Moiton,  who 
oame  to  thia  country  in  July,  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  June,  1624.  leaving  a  widow,— ibt 
aiater  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  four  aona.  Nathaniel  Morton  waa  appointed,  in  1645,  Secirttaiy 
of  the  Colony  Court,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  June  28,  >685.  He  wrote,  in  1680,  a  brief 
eedeaiaaUGal  hiatonr  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  in  the  Recorda  of  the  church,  which  ia  jpNttrred 
bv  Hazard ;  and  <<  New  Enfcland'a  Memorial,  or  a  brief  relation  of  the  moat  memorable  aodxcmark* 
able  paiMes  of  the  providenoe  of  God,  maaifeated  to  the  plantera  of  New  Bnglaiid.*'  It  m 
ftnt  pnbliabed  in  1669^  bat  haa  ainoe  paved  thioDf^  aerend  editioM. 


THOMAS  SDEPARD. 

Mr.  Shepard  left  three  sods  : — 

Thornoi,  tbe  eldest,  wSiS  bom  in  London,  April  5,  1635;  but  was  baptised  in 
Neta  England,  in  February  following.  In  1653,  be  waa  gradnated  at  Harvard 
College,  of  wbic'h  he  waa  afterwards  a  Fellow.  He  waa  married  to  Hannah 
Tyng,  Norember  3,  1656.  He  was  set  apart  as  teacher  to  the  church  in 
Cbarleetown,  Maseachusetta,  (the  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes  being  paator,) 
April  13,  1659.  In  May,  1072,  he  preached  the  Election  Sennon,  which 
naa  published  the  next  year  at  Cambridge,  aod  is  entitled  "  Eye  Salve,  or 
a  Watchword  from  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  unto  His  Churches,"  Ac.  He 
died  of  the  small  pox,  (to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  visiting  one  of  his 
parishioners,  who  was  suffering  from  the  disease,}  December  *22,  1677,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  Commcnocmcnt  at  Harvard 
College,  the  President  (Rev.  Urian  Oakes)  prooounocd  an  eloquent  eulogy 
upon  bis  friend,  Mr.  Shepard,  in  a  Latin  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Alumni  and  officers  of  the  institution.  From  this  tribnte  to  his  memory  we 
learn  that — 

"lie  n'lj  poeaesscd  of  undiaflpmb[ed  piety  and  iincomraoQ  learning,  united  with 
modcat;,  amiable  manopra.  and  noted  Industry.  His  counti'naace  v/n>  grave  j  Iiia 
■orda  well  considered  and  weighty;  Miid  bis  gestures  bvdoniing  and  unaflVcied.  He 
■H  of  a  very  sedate  turn,  aineerc  sod  open,  pOHgetied  of  a  Itirtilo  mind  aod  a  pene- 
itttlng  jad^ent,  and  diatlneuiahed  fbr  the  mildness  and  SM'eatDcsa  of  liii  matinera." 

Samutl,  a  eon  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  October 
18,  1641  i  was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1658,  of  which  he  also 
became  a  Fellow ;  was  ordained  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rowley  in 
16&5,  and  died  April  7,  1668,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Xfae 
R«?.  Jonathan  Mitchell  says  of  him, — 

"Hew 
DawMa 

Jtrtmiak,  a  son  by  the  lost  marriage,  was  bom  Angnat  11,  1648  ;  waa 
padnated  at  Harvard  College,  1669  ;  was  ordained  at  Lyme,  Coniiectiont, 
Octeber  6,  167d ;  and  died  June  '2,  1720,  aged  seventy-two,  after  a  luiuistry 
rf  foity-one  years. 

Kr.  Sbepard's  third  wife,  who  survived  him,  married  Jonathan  I>lilchcll, 
Is  aaocesaor  in  the  church  at  Cambridge. 

Thamat  Shepard  (the  third)  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard 
a(  Cbarloetown,  and  was  bom  July  5,  1658;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
C<^ege  in  1676 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cbarlestown,  as  snc' 
xwer  lo  his  father.  May  5,  1680,— Mr.  Sherman  of  Watertown  and 
Pnndeitt  Ookes  officiating  on  the  occaeiou  ;  and  died  June  7,  16S5,  after  m 
iHMinn  of  one  or  two  days,  when  be  was  a  month  short  of  twenty-seven. 
Hi  left  a«  male  bsne,  His  family  bad  been  short  lived,  and  he  had  a  pre- 
MtUment  that  he  should  die  cariy.  Cotton  Mather  represents  him  a.* 
Hraogly  opposed  to  Arminianism,  as  a  laboriouM  student,  a  faithful  pastor. 
uul  an  eminently  ilevout  and  godly  man. 

Anna,  the  riater  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the  first  Thomas 
^bcpanl  of  Cbarlestown,  was  married,  in  168'2,  to  Daniel  Quincj.  They 
hill  one  son,  named  John  Quincy,  born  July  21,  1689.  Elisabeth,  the 
■tMghtrr  of  John  Qnincy,  married  William  Smith,*  the  minister  of  Woy- 
nonth.     Abigail,   the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  married  John  Adams, 
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afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  mother  of  J6hii 
Qoinoj  Adams,  who  was  thus  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge. 


■♦•- 


PETER  HOBART  * 

1635—1678. 

Peteb  Hobabt  was  bom  at  Hingham,  in  the  conntj  of  Norfolk,  Eng* 
land,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1604.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Hobart,  who  migrated  to  New  England  in  1633,  settled  in  Charlestown, 
thence  removed  to  Hingham  in  1635, — ^which  town  he  represented  in  the 
General  Oourt  from  1639  to  1642.     He  died  in  1646. 

He  (the  son)  was  early  devoted  to  God  by  his  parents,  who,  though 
living  in  a  most  irreligious  and  profligate  community,  were  themselvei 
models  of  Christian  excellence,  and  were  intent  on  the  religious  education 
of  their  children.  He  was  sent,  while  very  young,  to  a  grammar  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  bom,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies.  He  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  at  the  free  school  at 
Lynn,  whence,  after  having  gained  the  requisite  qualifications,  he  passed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and,  through  his  whole  collegiate  course,'  maintained  a 
high  character  for  diligence,  sobriety,  and  piety. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  grammar  school ; 
and,  during  this  time,  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who,  though  not  friendly  to  the  Puritans,  sometimes  set  young 
Hobart  to  preach  for  him.  In  due  time,  he  returned  to  the  University  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  After  this,  he  was  occasionally  allowed  to  preach 
for  a  short  time  in  different  parishes ;  but  the  privilege  was  at  best  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  one.  He,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  united  discretion  and  fmgality  of  himself  and  his  excellent  wife,  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  His  last  place  of  abode  in  Eng- 
land was  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  marked 
success. 

His  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  had  already  found  a  home  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  follow  them ;  and  thor 
solicitations,  in  connection  with  the  embarrassments  which  he  experienced, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  he  had  reason  to  fear,  as  the  consequence  of  hb 
nonconformity,  finally  availed  to  induce  the  determination  to  make  the 
change.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1635,  he  took  ship  with  his  wife 
and  four  children ;  and,  after  a  voyage  rendered  tedious  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted sickness,  he  arrived  at  Charlestown  in  safety,  where  he  found  his 
relatives  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  joyful  welcome. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  England,  he  received  invitations  from 
several  churches  to  become  their  minister ;  but  he  preferred  to  settle  with 
his  friends  upon  a  new  plantation.     To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hingham, 

*Brook'i  LiTW,  m.— Wlnthiop^t  N.  B.»  I.— lUtlitr^  Mm.»  m.— Yo«Bg*s  Cteia.— Ni^ 
■ool.  Hht.  N.  B. 


in  reinflmbnuice,  no  doubt,  of  their  former  place  of  residence  in  England. 
Sere  he  gathered  ft  church,  unci  coDtinaed  its  laboriong  and  faithful  minieler 
for  many  years.  After  be  had  been  some  time  in  this  conntry,  hia  former 
oitarge  at  Uaverhil  testified  the  high  eetimnte  they  had  placed  upon  his 
services,  by  sending  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  them  ;  and,  though 
be  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  disinclined  to  comply  with  their 
request,  yet  circumalances  occurred,  which  he  thought  rendered  it  inexpedi- 
ent, if  not  impracticable. 

Before  he  had  been  long  settled  in  his  now  home,  ho  met  with  a  severe  affile* 
tioD  ia  the  death  of  hia  wife  ;  but  he  behaved  under  it  with  great  meeknesa 
and  resignation.  He  vas  afterwards  married  again,  and  the  connection,  like 
the  former,  proved  a  blessing  to  hiui. 

in  the  spring  of  the  year  ItiTO,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which, 
for  some  time,  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  issue  ;  but  he  manifested  a  strong 
dadre  to  live  a  little  longer,  eepeoiaLly  that  he  might  make  some  more  direct 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  as  well  a.s  aupor- 
iolcnd  the  education  of  his  own  younger  children.  Providence  mercifully 
uhled  eight  years  to  his  life,  during  which  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  in 
respect  to  the  youth  of  his  charge,  by  preaching  many  sermons  and  making 
other  special  efforts,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit.  At  length,  he  was  found 
lo  be  evidently  sinking  under  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  the  infirmities  of 
ige.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  16TS,  his  hold  of  life  had  apparently 
become  bo  feeble  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  continuance  even 
for  a  abort  lime.  He,  however,  subsequently,  so  far  rallied  as  occasionally 
to  get  abroad,  and  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  About 
right  weeks  before  his  death,  he  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  hia  successor  ; 
)fiw  which,  he  joined  with  an  iLSsembly  of  ministers  and  other  Christians  at 
Us  own  house,  in  joyfully  singing  the  song  of  the  aged  Simeon, — "Now 
kUcat  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  His  spirit,  not  without  some 
inlerralfl  of  darkness,  was  evidently  growing  brighter  and  holier  in  its  eser- 
rises,  tilt  it  was  called  to  mingle  in  more  glorious  Hcenes.  Be  died  January 
3),  1678,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hobart  had  eleven  children, — eight  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Of 
Ua  tona,  four  were  ministers.  Joshua  was  born  in  England ;  was  graduated 
It  Harvard  College  in  1G50  ;  was  ordained  at  ^outbold,  Long  Islaud, 
Oetober  7,  1674;  and  died  February  2 S,  1717,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Jmmiah  was  bom  in  England,  April  6,  1631  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Ctdlega  in  1650  ;  waa  ordained  at  Xopsfield,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 
l$I2  1  waa  dismissed  September  21,  1680 ;  waa  installed  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  in  1683  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  second  charge  about  the  oloee 
uf  the  century  ;  was  installed  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  November  11, 1700  ; 
ind  died  March,  1715,  aged  eighty-four.  Gershom  was  born  at  Hlngham, 
HiesoAhnactts  ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667  ;  was  orduned 
II  Oroton,  Haasachusetts,  November  26,1679;  and  died  December  19, 
1707,  aged  aiity-two.  Piehemiah  waa  born  at  Hioghara,  November  21, 
tM9  :  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667  ;  after  preaching  two 
jun  at  Newton,  was  ordained  there,  December  23,  1674,  as  successor  to 
lU  Bev.   John  Eliot ;  and  died  August  25,  1712,  aged  sixty-three.     He 

eliahed  a  sermon  entitled,  "  The  absence  of  the  Comforter  described  and 
tmted."     It  ia  said  upon  his    tombstone    that    "his   singular  gravity, 
bamilily,  pielv.  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneratioB 
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and  ardent  esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion."  Japhetk^  another  ion  of 
Peter  Hobart,  was  bom  in  April,  1647,  and  was  graduated  at  Haryard  Col- 
leg^,  in  1667.  Before  the  time  for  taking  his  second  degree,  he  went  to  Sog* 
land  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon  of  a  ship,  with  a  design  to  proceed  thence 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  never  was  heard  of  afterwards. 
The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  Peter  Hobart : — 

"  He  was  mostly  a  morning  student ;  and  jet  he  would  improye  the  darkness  of  the 
eyening  also  for  solemn,  fixed,  and  illuminating  meditations.  He  was  much  admired 
for  well  studied  sermons;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  secular  diversions  and  distractions, 
his  active  mind  would  be  busy  at  providing  materials  for  the  composure  of  them.  He 
much  valued  that  rule, — study  atanding ;  and  until  old  age  and  weakness  compeUed 
him,  he  rarely  would  study  sitting.  And  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon fVom  any  other  minister,  he  did  it  with  such  a  diligent  and  reverent  attention,  as 
made  it  manifest  that  he  worshipped  God  in  doing  of  it.  And  he  was  very  carefu  to 
be  present  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises,  counting  it  a  recreation  to  sit  and 
wait  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Moreover,  his  heart  was  knit  in  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  love  towards  pious  men, 

though  they  were  not  in  all  things  of  his  own  persuasion.    He  would  admire  the  graee 

of  God  in  good  men,  though  they  were  of  sentiments  contrary  unto  his;  and  he  would 

say, — *  I  can  carry  them  ih  my  bosom.'    Nor  was  he  by  them  otherwise  respected. 
•  •  •  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'^  Pride  expressed  in  a  gaiety  and  bravery  of  apparel,  would  also  cause  him  with 
much  compassion  to  address  the  young  persons  with  whom  he  saw  it  budding,  and 
advise  them  to  correct  it,  with  more  care  to  adorn  their  souls  with  such  things  as 
were  of  great  price  before  God  :  and  here  likewise  his  own  example  joined  handsome- 
ness with  gravity,  and  a  moderation  that  could  not  endure  a  show.  But  there  was  no 
sort  of  men  iVom  whom  he  more  turned  away  than  those,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
seal  for  Church  discipline,  were  very  pragmatical  in  controversies  and  furiously  set 
upon  having  all  things  carried  their  way,  which  they  would  call  tht  m/t;  but  at  the 
same  time,  were  most  insipid  creatures,  destitute  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness, 
and  perhaps  immoral  in  their  conversations.  To  these  he  would  apply  a  saying  of 
Mr.  Cotton's,  that  *  some  men  are  all  church  and  no  Christ.' " 


■♦•- 


HUGH  PETERS.* 

1636—1641. 

Hugh  Peters  was  bom  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  the  year 
1599.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  his  mother  was  highly 
connected,  being  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Treffys  in  that  town.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member,  first 
of  Jesus  College,  afterwards  of  Trinity  College.  During  his  residence  at 
the  University,  he  was  not  a  little  addicted  to  youthful  vanities  and  follies ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  the  wonderful  power  of  gesture,  which  afterwards 
contributed  so  much  to  his  fame  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  under  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sibbs,  John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  turned  from  the  error  of  his  way.  Ho 
was  married  about  this  time  to  a  lady  in  Essex.  He  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  Bishop  Montaigne  of  London,  and  preached  for  some  time 
with  great  acceptance  and  success  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  the  Metropolis. 
Speaking  of  his  labours  here,  he  says, — "  There  were  six  or  seven  thousand 

•BrodK'8  Lires,  III.— Winthrop's  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Young's  Life  of  Peten.— Felt's  Memoir  or 
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lieiran;*'  and  adds, — "I  believe  above  one  hundred,  every  week,  were  per* 
miaded  firom  Bin  to  Ohrist."  His  nonconformity,  of  coarse  brought  him  into 
djtrepate  with  the  dominant  party ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  ground  of  an 
offensive  prayer  which  he  offered  for  the  Queen,  he  was  apprehended  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  silenced,  and  committed  to  prison. 

As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  he  fled  to  Rotterdam. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
imi%orality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  exile ;  but  he  unequivocally  denies 
the  charge  in  his  *^  Ikying  Legacy  to  his  Daughter."  Having  arrived  at 
Rotterdam,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  which 
was  formed  there  about  that  time.  Ho  had  for  his  colleague  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Ames,  the  well  known  champion  of  the  Reformed  churches  at 
that  period ;  though  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Dr.  Ames  died  soon 
after  his  removal  to  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Peters'  labours,  during  his  connection 
with  this  church,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

While  he  was  thus  prosperously  going  forward  with  his  ministry  at  Rot- 
terdam, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  infant  settlement  in  New  England  ; 
sad  he  formed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  little  company  who 
hid  migrated  to  these  shores.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1635,  he  resigned 
Ids  charge  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  company  with  Wilson,  Shcpard  and  some 
other  clergymen,   arrived   in  this   country  on   the  6th   of  October.     He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Enon,  (now  Wenham,)  then  part  of  Salem,  on 
the  text — '*  At  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there." 
He  had  great  popularity  as  a  preacher, — greater  even,  it  is  Said,  than  Mr. 
Cotton ;  though   this  might  have  been  accounted  for  partly  from  the  fact 
ih&t  Mr.  Cotton   had  identified  himself,   to  some  extent,  with  the  Antino- 
mians  of  that  day.     Mr.  Peters  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1636.     The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  /verseer  of  Harvard  College.     In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by 
ihe  (jt-neral  Court   to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  Colonial  Laws. 
Karlj  in  1640,  he  received  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Edward  Norris,*  who  had  come 
from  England,  and  joined  the  church  in  Salem,  the  preceding  year.         ^ 

As  Mr.  Peters  had  been  much  engaged  in  public  business  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Colony,  he  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  return  to 
Kngland,  and  represent  the  sense  of  the  Colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and 
tnde.  The  Court  of  Assistants  accordingly  proposed  to  him  this  agency  ; 
but  the  proposal,  though  earnestly  seconded  by  the  Governor  and  many  of 
the  magistrates,  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  church,  who  were  unwilling  to 
fe  deprived,  even  temporarily,  of  his  labours.  He,  however,  ultimately 
accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  having  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  two 
deacons  to  attend  to  his  secular  concerns  during  his  absence,  he  left  the 

*  £dwarp  Norris  was  a  clergyman  in  England,  preTioas  to  his  coming  to  this  ooontry.  He 
prnebed  Uie  Election  Sermon  in  1646.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1659,  leaving  one  son, 
Edwani,  a  school -master,  to  whom  he  beaueathed  all  his  property.  He  is  supposed  to  haro 
•irfd  to  ne&rly  the  age  of  eeveuty.  Mr.  Upham,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  in  his 
vVoood  Century  Lecture,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : — "  His  character  was  very 
>Mdi  respected  throughout  New  England.  In  many  different  forms  he  was  a  public  benefactor, 
*tti  on  sereral  occasions  of  emergency,  our  fathers  appealed  to  his  wisdom  and  ability  to  guide 
M»d  rescue  them.  And  they  never  appealed  in  vain.  He  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  pro- 
i»itiB^  the  industry,  preserving  the  peace,  and  increasing  the  security  of  the  Colony.  In  religion 
^i  «nui  ac'.natcil  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  in  his  public  conduct  he  was  fearlera  and  consistent,  in 
^id  political  opinions  he  was  friendly  to  liberty,  and  his  patriotism  was  active,  consistent  and 
vimi.  After  »  useful  life  and  peaceful  ministry,  he  died,— oeloved,  honoured,  and  mourned  by 
til'* 
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Colony  in  company  with  his  two  colleagaes,  Rev.  Thomas  Wdde  of  &ox« 
bury  and  William  Hibbins  of  Boston,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1641,  after  a 
residence  here  of  about  seven  years.  Of  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
botii  in  Church  and  State,  Mr.  Upham  makes  the  following  estim&te  : — 

"  Faithftil  tradition,  corroborating  the  testimony  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
the  imperfect  records  of  tbat  day,  has  informed  ns  of  his  energy,  his  useAilnefts  and 
his  eloquence.  He  left  the  stamp  of  his  beneficent  and  wonderfdl  genius  upon  the  agri- 
culture, the  fisheries,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  New 
England.  Salem  never  advanced  so  rapidly  as  during  the  period  of  his  residence  liere. 
He  reformed  the  police,  introduced  the  arts,  and  erected  a  water  mill,  a  glass  houfs 
and  salt  works.  He  encouraged  the  planting  of  hemp,  and  established  a  market 
house.  He  fbrmed  the  plan  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  coasting  and  foreign  voyages. 
Under  his  influence  many  ships  were  built,  one  of  them  of  three  hundred  tons.  lie 
checked  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  religious  dissipation,  b^  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  conferences,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  As  a 
preacher  and  pastor  he  was  eminently  successful!.  In  the  course  of  five  years,  eighty 
male  and  as  many  female  members,  were  added  to  his  church.  He  took  an  a^ve 
part  in  the  service  of  the  infant  College ;  and  through  his  whole  life  continued  to  ooa* 
fer  his  benefactions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  It  was  not  until  repeated 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  that  his  affectionate 
and  admiring  church  and  congregation  consented  to  let  him  accept  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  been  several  times  appointed, — that  of  agent  or  ambassador  from  the 
Plantations  to  the  Government  at  home.'' 

Hr.  Peters,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found  the  nation  deeply  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and,  owing  to  this  state  of  things,  was  una- 
ble,  for  some  time,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission.  On  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  Ireland,  he  was  so  much  a£fccted  by  the  d^raded 
condition  of  &  large  portion  of  the  population,  that  he  volunteered  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  the  country  of  his  former  residence,  to  collect  means  for  their 
relief :  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned  with  the  large  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  to  the  neoessitous 
and  impoverished.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  in  tho  Parlia- 
ment's army.  In  the  year  1644,  he  was  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the 
siege  of  Lime.  In  1G45,  he  attended  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  tho  taking  of 
Bridgewater  ;  and,  subsequently,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  received  a  hundred 
pounds  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  After  this,  he  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Commons  more  than  once,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  an  order 
passed  the  House  that  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  settled 
upon  Mr.  Peters  and  his  heirs  out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  estates.  And, 
at  a  still  later  period,  an  ordinance  passed  for  settling  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  ttpo  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Peters  was  much  in  favour  with  both  the  Generals 
and  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  must  have  figured  not  a  little  in  ike 
stirring  transactions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1649,  he  accompanied  the 
Parliament's  army  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  command  of  a 
brigade  against  the  rebels,  and  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 
From  Ireland  he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  commission  of  a  Colonel  to 
raise  a  regiment ;  but  in  this  he  was  not  successful,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  London. 

During  the  wars,  he  had  several  interviews  with  the  King,  in  relation  to 
his  '*  New  England  business ;"  when,  says  Mr.  Peters,  "he  used  me  civilly, 
and  I  offered  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety."  He  attended 
Mr.  Challoner  in  hb  last  moments,  who  was  executed  for  being  concerned 
in  Waller's  plot ;  and  was  also  with  Sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  received  from  him  public  thanks 
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Archbishop  Laad's  trial,  his  library  at  Lambeth  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Peters,  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  services; 
The  truth  of  this,  however,  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  a  statement 
of  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  **  report ;"  and  he 
adds, — ''Before  this  time,  some  good  number  of  my  books  were  delivered 
to  the  use  of  the  Synod,'' — meaning  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

In  1651,  Mr.  Peters  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  legal  reform.  He  seems  to 
have  iH^n  little  at  home  in  this  business ;  and  his  own  account  of  it  is,  that 
he  '*  was  there  to  pray  rather  than  to  mend  laws.'' 

In  1653,  he  is  said  to  have  prayed  and  preached  for  peace,  and  earnestly 
warned  the  people  against  the  sins  of  the  times.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  tryers  of  ministers  ;  but,  in  speaking  of  himself  in  this 
capacity,  he  says, — '*  I  went  to  hear  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  to 
judge."  While  holding  this  office,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  guilty  of 
simony;  but  the  fact  on  which  the  charge  was  founded  seems  to  have  been 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  it. 

In  1658,  Mr.  Peters  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  preached  for  some  time 
to  the  £nglish  garrison.  Here  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  highly  accept- 
able and  useful.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  a 
great  amount  of  important  intelligence  to  the  government.  On  the  29th 
of  January,  1660,  when  General  Monk  was  on  his  march  from  Scotland 
towards  London,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  on  a  Fast 
day  at  St.  Albans;  when  it  is  said  **he  troubled  the  General  with  a  long 
Fast  sermon ;  and  at  night  too  he  supererogated,  and  prayed  a  long  prayer  in 
the  General's  quarters." 

On  the  16th  of  May  following,  an  order  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  modelled  in  favour  of  loyalty,  **  that  the  books  and  papers  in  the  hands 
of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  forthwith  secured  ;"  but  whether 
any  such  books  or  papers  were  found  in  their  possession  does  not  appear. 
After  the  King's  restoration,  Mr.  Peters  being  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison,  his  Majesty  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  to  obtain  information  of  his  royal  father's  library ;  when 
Mr.  Peters  testified  under  oath  that,  "  in  the  year  1648,  he  preserved  the 
library  in  St.  James's  against  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiers ;  that 
the  same  continued  three  or  four  months  in  his  custody ;  that  he  did  not 
take  any  thing  away,  but  left  it  unviolated  as  he  found  it ;  and  that  he 
delivered  up  the  key  and  custody  of  all  to  Major  General  Ireton." 

Mr.  Peters  was  suspected  of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  King's 
death ;  and  it  was  even  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  in  mask 
upon  the  scaffold,  when  his  Majesty  was  beheaded.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1660,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  He  did  little 
more  in  his  own  defence  than  protest  his  innocence ;  and  when  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  he  only  said, — **  I 
will  submit  myself  to  God;  and  if  I  have  spoken  any  thing  against  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it."  The  sentence  was  then 
IMSsed ;  and,  after  being  confined  in  Newgate  three  days,  he  was  executed. 

The  day  after  his  condemnation,  he  preached  to  his  friends  and  fellow 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  on  the  text — *'  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  I 
Vol.  I  10 
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ko"  In  the  early  part  of  his  imprisonment,  he  had  Buffered  not  a  little 
from  depression,  fearing  that  he  should  dishonour  religion  in  the  Bufferii^ 
which  he  anticipated;  but,  for  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  his  mind  became  perfectly  composed,  and  he  said  with  great 
cheerfulness, — '*  I  thank  God,  now  I  can  die.  I  can  look  death  in  the  &oe 
and  not  be  afraid."  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  he  was  carried  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Charing-cross, — the  place  of  execution ;  and  was 
made  first  to  witness  the  execution  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, who  also  suffered  as  a  regicide.  A  person  now  came  to  him  calling 
upon  him,  in  a  tone  of  great  severity,  to  repent  of  the  agency  he  had  had 
in  the  death  of  the  King ;  but  he  replied,  **  Friend,  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the  King."  When'  Mr  Cook  was  cat 
down,  and  brought  to  be  quartered,  the  hangman  was  commanded  to  bring 
Mr.  Peters  near,  that  he  might  witness  the  horrid  spectacle.  As  the  hang- 
man approached  him,  rubbing  his  bloody  hands  together,  he  said, — **  How 
do  you  like  this,  Mr.  Peters?"  To  which  Mr.  Peters  replied, — "  I  thank 
God,  I  am  not  terrified  at  it, — you  may  do  your  worst."  As  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  gave  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to  carry  it  to  his 
daughter,  as  a  token  of  love  from  her  dying  father,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  **his  heart  was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be,  and  that  before  that 
piece  should  come  into  her  hands,  he  should  be  with  God  in  glory."  He 
went  off  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  the  language  of  triumph 
upon  his  lips.  He  suffered  October  16,  1660,  aged  sixty-one  years ;  and 
his  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  bridge. 

Mr.  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  certain  papers  containing 
advice  to  his  daughter,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title — 
"A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only  child."  This  daughter  was  bom 
before  Mr.  Peters  left  America :  her  baptism  is  found  recorded  thus  in  the 
church  record  at  Salem, — **  1640,  Ist  mo.  8,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peters." 
After  her  father's  execution,  she  came  to  America,  according  to  his  advice, 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friends,  and  was  married  to  a  respectable  gentle- 
man in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  the  name  of  Barker.  She  seems  subse- 
quently to  have  removed  to  England  with  her  husband,  and,  after  she 
became  a  widow,  had  influence  enough  to  recover  from  the  Crown  her 
father's  foreign  possessions,  which  had  illegally  been  confiscated.  Mrs. 
Peters  had  been  afflicted  with  mental  alienation  for  some  years  before  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  she  survived  him  several  years  in  extreme 
poverty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Peters'  publications: — God's  doings  and 
man's  duty,  opened  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  1646.  Peters'  last  Report 
of  the  English  wars,  occasioned  by  the  importunity  of  a  friend  pressing  an 
answer  to  some  queries,  1646.  A  word  for  the  Army,  and  two  words  fi>r 
the  Kingdom,  to  clear  the  one  and  cure  the  other,  forced  in  much  plainness 
and  brevity  from  their  faithful  servant,  Hugh  Peters,  1647.  A  good  work 
for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  a  great  quiet,  1651.  Some  notos 
of  a  sermon  preached  the  14th  of  October,  1660,  in  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
after  his  condemnation,  1660.  A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only 
child,  1660   • 
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It  is  not  strange  that  historians,  viewing  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  front 
diffsrent  stand-points,  and  under  different  political  biases,  should  differ 
greatly  in  their  estimate  of  his  character  and  his  acts.  Bishop  Burnet  and 
Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Barwiok,  Dr.  Grey  and  various  others,  have  heaped 
apon  him  whatever  odious  epithets  the  language  could  supply ;  and  still 
have  hardly  seemed  to  do  justice  to  their  convictions  and  feelings  respecting 
kirn.  Brook,  the  author  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  on  the  other 
aand,  though  he  concedes  that  he  intermeddled  too  much  in  civil  affairs, 
repels  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  his  character,  on  the  ground,  not  only 
that  the  charges  were  unsupported,  but  that  the  supposition  of  their  being 
trae  was  inconsistent  with  the  intimate  relations  which  he  is  known  to  have 
rastained  to  many  eminent  men  of  unquestionable  worth. 

In  our  own  country,  also,  Hugh  Peters  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
but  in  later  years  his  memory  has  evidently  been  growing  brighter.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  describes  him  as  **  a  man  of  a  very  public  spirit,  and 
singalar  activity  for  all  occasioi^."  Both  Mr.  Upham  and  Mr.  Felt  main- 
tun  that  he  was  among  the  greatest  and  best  spirits  of  his  day.  Dr. 
Bentiey  represents  him  &»  **tall  and  thin  ;  active  and  sprightly;  peculiarly 
forcible  in  his  language  and  speech ;  and  as  having  a  power  of  associating 
his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory." 


RICHARD  MATHER  * 

1635—1669. 

Richard  Mather  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather,  and 
was  bom  at  Lowton,  a  small  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1596. 
His  parents  were  worthy,  respectable  people,  but  not  in  affluent  circumstances ; 
and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  at  Winwick,  in  his  native 
county.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  so  severe  that  he  urged  his  father  to 
take  him  from  school,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  some  secular  calling  ;  though 
be  subsequently  had  occasion  to  rejoice  that  his  request  was  denied. 

About  this  time,  the  people  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  were 
desirous  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and, 
on  their  making  application  to  young  Mather's  teacher  for  a  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  it,  he  recommended  him ;  and,  though  he  had  previously 
cherished  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  University,  he  now,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  relinquished  it,  and  accepted  the  proposal  to  become  a  teacher. 
Though  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  place, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  employers. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  school,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefiy 
throagh  the  infiuence  of  the  very  pious  family  in  which  he  resided,  that  he 
vu  1^  first  to  refiect  deeply  upon  his  own  spiritual  condition  and  prospects. 
?or  a  considerable  time,   his  mind  wa^  enveloped  in  gloom  bordering  on 

*Wood'i  AtbexuB  Oxon.,  II.— Mather's  Mag.,  IV.—NoDcon.  Mem.,  II.— Wintbrop^a  N.  E., 
I'-Memolr  by  Ineratfe  Mather.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— Young's  ChroD.— Felt's  £oqI.  Hist.  N 
».,L 
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dMpair ;  but,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  enabled  to  take  waak  naiwi  ct 
the  Gospel  as  calmed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  to  him  the  joy  and 
peace  of  a  true  believer.  This  happy  change  in  his  character  rendered  him 
fiur  more  efficient  and  useful  in  his  vocation ;  by  reason  of  which,  many 
parents  sent  their  children  from  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
instructions. 

Having  thus  devoted  several  years  to  teaching,  he  again  took  up 
original  purpose  to  go  to  the  University  ;  thinking  that  he  should  Uierebj 
make  improvements  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of 
Brazen-nose  College.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of 
his  former  pupils,  whom  he  had  fitted  for  the  University,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men,  from  whose  society  he  derived 
great  advantage. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Toxteth,  who  hod  estimated  hii 
labours  as  a  teacher  so  highly,  knowing  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  eent 
him  a  request  that  he  would  return  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  minister.  He 
acceded  to  their  proposal ;  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Toxteth,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1618,  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  large  assembly.  After  this, 
he,  with  several  others,  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
after  the  ordination,  singled  out  Mr.  Mather  from  the  rest,  saying  to  him, — 
*'  I  have  something  to  say  betwixt  you  and  me  alone."  Mr.  Mather  was 
apprehensive,  from  this  remark,  that  some  complaints  had  been  made  against 
him  on  account  of  his  Puritanism  ;  but  he  was  immediately  relieved,  when 
they  had  stepped  aside  together,  by  the  Bishop's  saying  to  him, — "  I  have 
an  earnest  request  unto  you,  Sir,  and  you  must  not  deny  me.  'Tis  that 
you  would  pray  for  me ;  for  I  know  the  prayers  of  men  that  fear  Qod  will 
avail  much.     You,  I  believe,  arc  such  an  one.'* 

Mr.  Mather  entered  upon  his  sacred  charge  with  a  spirit  of  intense  devo- 
tedness  to  his  work.  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  at  Toxteth,  and 
every  alternate  week  held  a  Tuesday  lecture  at  Prescott ;  besides  which,  he 
preached  at  many  funerals,  and  frequently  also  on  days  which  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  has  set  apart  as  commemorative  of  some  great  event;— 
not  because  he  really  considered  these  days  as  holy,  but  because  the  people 
would  assemble  in  large  numbers  on  such  occasions,  and  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  them  good. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  his  work,  about  fifteen  years,  whieh,  for 
the  most  part,  were  years  of  considerable  quietude,  complaints  were  brooght 
against  him  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Establiahed- 
Church,  which,  in  August,  1633,  resulted  in  his  being  suspended  from  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  his  office.  This  suspension  continued  about  three 
months,  when,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  certain  gentlemen  in  Lan- 
cashire, it  was  removed.  He  now  applied  himself  with  fresh  seal  to  the 
study  of  the  general  subject  of  Church  government ;  and  the  concluaion  a^ 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  Congregational  mode  was  most  in  accordaiioe 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  liberij. 
For  the  very  next  year.  Dr.  Neile,  Archbishop  of  York,  sending  his  visiter 
into  Lancashire, — the  sentence  of  suspension  was  again  passed  upon  him, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  resolved 
in  remove  with  his  family  to  New  England.      He  committed  to  writing  hit 
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Tiinrnn  for  tlik  determinatioD,  and  presonted  them  to  inaAy  mioieters  and 
priTkte  Ckru^na  of  Lancashire,  at  several  meetiogs,  and  tliey  were  con- 
(inili«il  to  acknowledge  their  validity  ;  and  even  hie  own  people  at  Toxteth, 
W  tbom  he  was  ro  strongly  endeared,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interpose 
ujr  objection.  In  addition  ti)  thi;^,  some  diEtinguished  individuals  who  h»d 
already  settled  in  this  country,  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  follow  them  j 
unoog  whom  was  the  celebrated  Thomaa  Hooker,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
thu  expresses  himself: — "  In  a  word,  if  I  may  speak  my  own  thoughts 
Craely  uid  fully,  though  there  are  very  many  places  where  men  may  receive 
nd  eipect  more  earthly  commodities,  yet  do  I  believe  there  ia  no  place 
this  day  apou  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  a  gracious  heart  and  a  judicions 
h«ad  nay  receive  more  spiritual  good  to  himself,  and  do  more  temporal  and 
■piritiul  good  to  others."  Having  therefore  made  his  BrrongcmcDta  for  a 
Rinoval,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Lancashire,  in  April,  1(135,  and 
travelled  to  Bristol  in  disguise,  in  order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  those 
nho  wore  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  him.  Here  he  embarked  for  New 
Kngland,  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  ITth  of  August 
ftiilowing.  The  ship,  two  days  before  her  arrival,  encountered  a  most 
unrific  goJe,  in  which  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  all  would 
perish ;  but,  by  what  seemed  a  special  intcrpositioti  of  Providence,  they 
were  saved  from  being  dashed  upon  the  roeka.  Mr.  Mather's  reflections, 
on  occasion  of  this  exposure  and  deliverance,  evince  the  most  profound 
nibiiiii^ion  to  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
Divine  goodness. 

Mr.  Mather  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  and  both  ho  and  his 
vile  joined  the  church  there.  He  soon  received  invitations  from  several 
lowDS  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  and  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  par- 
ticolar  field  of  labour  to  which  Providence  pointed  him  i  but,  at  length,  by 
An  advice  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  others,  he  repaired  to  Dorches- 
iw :  and  the  church  which  had  been  formerly  planted  there,  being  now 
removed  with  Mr.  Warham  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  another  ohureh  wu 
ptlwrsd,  (August  23,  1036,)  of  which  Mr.  Mather  was  chosen  teacher. 
Here  he  continued  a  most  Eealous  and  faithful  minister  during  the  rest  of 
iiislifr. 

Mr.  Mather  bad  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution.  He  never  employ- 
rd  a  pbyRician,  and  for  fifty  years  was  never  detained  from  his  public  labours 
•u  niuuti  as  a  single  Sabbath,  As  he  became  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his 
Waring  in  a  considerable  degree,  together  with  the  sight  of  one  of  hia  eyes; 
lal  for  ihe  lost  two  years  he  was  the  subject  of  a  distressing  malady  that 
tuUjr  lenninated  hia  life.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1669,  he  was  summoned 
i«  Bwton  to  act  as  Moderator  uf  a  Council,  assembled  in  reference  to  some 
fiSwcBcea  that  bad  arisen  in  the  churah  there.  On  the  third  day  of  his 
ttlcndanee,  be  was  surprised  by  a  violent  attack  of  bis  disease,  which 
batancd  bis  return  home,  and  which,  after  a  few  days,  brought  him  to  his 
pua.  Daring  the  intervening  period,  he  exhibited  a  most  serene,  humble, 
nd  jet  triomphant.  spirit ;  rejoicing  that  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
Vattid  be  done  in  the  issue  of  his  illness.  After  it  had  become  manifest 
ttU  death  was  upon  him,  one  of  his  sons  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing 
i|  particular  which  he  desired  him  to  do,  after  his  departure, — to  which,  after 
•  little  pauM,  he  replied  as  follows  : — ■'  A  special  thing  which  I  would  com- 
and  to  you  is,  care  concerning  the  rising  generation  iu  this  country,  thai 
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ihcy  be  brought  up  under  the  government  of  Christ  in  his  Ohuroh,  and  Ihil, 
when  grown  up  and  qualified,  they  have  baptism  for  their  children.  I  must 
confess,  I  have  been  defective  as  to  practice,  yet  I  have  publicly  deelarod 
my  judgment  and  manifeated  my  desires  to  practise  that  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  attended  ;  but  the  dissenting  of  some  in  our  church  discouraged  me. 
I  have  thought  that  persons  might  have  right  to  baptism,  and  yet  not  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  judgment  as  to  that  partieiir 
lar.  And  I  still  think  that  persons  qualified  according  to  the  fifth  proposition 
of  the  late  Synod  book,  have  right  to  baptism  for  their  ohildiren.*'  He 
lingered  till  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  when  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  after  having  lived  about  seventy-three  years,  fifty  of  which  he  had  speat 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  from  2  Tim- 
othy IV.,  6-8.  **  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand  ;  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,"  &c.  The  sermon  immediately  preceding  the  last  was  from  Job 
XIV.,  14.  **  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  ohange 
come."  And  ho  had  prepared  yet  another  sermon  for  a  private  conference, 
which  death  prevented  his  delivering, — ^from  11  Cor.  v.,  1.  "  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.*'  It  wts 
manifest  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Mr.  Mather's  last  will  and  testament,  dated  October  16,  1661,  oonduda 
with  the  following  touching  paragraph  in  respect  to  his  children : — 

^'  I  think  it  not  amiss  for  the  spiritual  good  of  my  children  to  lay  upon  them  the 
solemn  charge  of  a  dying  father:  that  none  of  them,  after  my  decease,  may  presame 
to  walk  in  any  way  of  sin,  or  in  a  careless  neglect  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  and 
their  own  salvation  by  Christ.  For  if  they  shall  do  so,  (which  God  forbid,)  then,  and 
In  such  case,  I  do  hereby  testify  unto  them,  that  their  father  who  begat  them  and 
their  mother  who  bore  them,  with  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  ofl^red  up,  and 
tears  which  they  have  shed  for  them:  their  example,  their  admonitions  and  their 
exhortations,  which  they  have  delivered  to  them,  together  with  this  my  last  will  and 
solemn  charge, — all  these  will  rise  up  against  them  as  so  many  testimonies  for  thdr 
condemnation  in  the  last  day.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  them :  and  do  hereby 
declare  unto  them  that  if  they  shall  seriously  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  his  grace  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God, — as  this  will  be  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Him  who  made  them,  so  it  will  redound  to  their  own  unspeakable  comfort 
and  benefit  both  in  this  and  another  world :  and  their  father  who  now  spcaketb  to 
them,  with  their  dear  mother  now  with  God,  shall  exceedingly  rcfjoice  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  when  we  shall  receive  our  children  into  those  everlasting  habitations;  and 
shall  not  ourselves  only,  but  those  who  come  out  of  our  bowels,  enjoy  our  portion  in 
that  eternal  glory.  I  desire  and  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  commend  them  all  to  the 
Lord*s  gracious  blessing ;  and  let  the  blessing  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  be  poured  out  and 
remain  upon  them  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Discourse  on  the  church 
covenant,  and  the  answer  to  thirty- two  questions,  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  Elders  of  New  England,  1639.  A  modest  and  brotherly 
answer  to  Charles  Herle*s  .book  against  the  independency  of  churches, 
1644.  A  reply  to  Rutherford,  or  a  Defence  of  the  answer  to  Herle^s  book, 
1646.  An  heart  melting  exhortation  together  with  a  cordial  of  consolation, 
presented  in  a  letter  from  New  England  to  his  countrymen  in  Lancashire, 
1650.  A  Catechism,  1650.  A  Treatise  of  Justification,  1652.  A  letter 
to  Mr.  Hooker  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  a  congregation  not  particularly  under  his  care.  A  Plea 
for  the  Churches  of  New  England.  An  Election  Sermon,  1660.  An 
answer  to  Mr.  Davenport's  work  against  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of 
1662.  A  farewell  exhortation  to  the  church  and  people  of  Dorchester,  oon* 
nating  of  seven  directions.    In  1640,  he  assisted  in  making  the  New  Bng* 
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land  Tdrsion  of  the  PaalniB.  He  had  a  principal  agenoj  in  dr&wlng  up  "  the 
rUtfonu  of  Church  diBcipline,  agreed  unto  by  the  elders  and  meaaengere  of 
the  churulies  a^cmbled  in  the  t^ynod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  in  thi' 
jcBT  1G48."  Ho  prepared  for  the  press  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  *2d 
KpUtk  of  Peter,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  have  been  printed. 

Mr.  Mather's  character  as  a  preucher  and  a  atudent  is  thuB  set  forth,  by 
his  grandson.  Cotton  blather : — 

'■  Uia  way  of  preicliing  was  vorj"  plain,  studiously  avoiding  ohsoure  Bod  fureign 

lovu,  aaJ  unDOd'Esary  citadcin  ur  Latin  aiintcncca ;  and  aiming  to  iboot  his  arriiwn, 

Mtover   Ibc   licadn,  but  into  the  hearts  or  htg  hearrrB.    Yet  no  scriplurally  and  so 

p*w«rflilly  (lid  he  priiach  his  plam  scrmoDa,thatMr.Hook«r  would  My, — 'My  brother 

((iitliir  is  n  mighty  man;  and  indeed   bo  saw  a  groat  buoocm  of  bis  labours,  in  both 

J  I  i.;nnrtiiigniauy  souls  unto  God.     His  voice  was  loud  and  big,  and  uttered 

rxie  Tehempney;  it  procured  unto  his  ministry  an  awful  and  very  taking 

.^rlheiesB,  the  Bubstantial  and  rallouai  matter  delivered  by  him,  caused 

to  lake  yet  more,  whercrer  he  camp.    Wh^noB  even,  while  be  wa«a 

.    ...^1      ...  Mr.  Gellibrond,  atimons  minister  in  Lancaahirc,  hearing  him,  inquired 

■tut  h^  uame  wait    When  answer  was  made  that  his  name  was  Mather;  he  replied, 

iiagr,  Itia  name  shall  be  malltr ;  for  believe  it,  this  man  baih  good  substaaco  in  him. 

lie  «•■  Iridi-'cd  a  pcraon  eminently  judicious,  in  the  opinion  of  such  as  were  not  In 

eaatrovenili'i  then  managed,  of  bis  ovn  opinion:  hy  tbv  same  token  that  when  Dr. 

Parr,  Ihcii  Biibop  iu  the   Islo  of  Uan,   hi^ard  of  Mr,   Hatber'g    being  silenced,  he 

tuni.ntiid  it.  saying, — 'If  Mr.  Mather   be  silenecd,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  ftir  hewMa 

»»Iid  man.  and   the  church  of  God  hath  a  groat  loss  of  him.'  "        •        •        ■        • 

*        *         *        *         "  But  as  he  judged  that  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be, 

lir  ■  M,  a  very  hard  stndcnt.    Yea,  so  intent  was  he  upon  his  beloved  atadica,  that 

I   :^  bL'fure  h<?  dicd.be  importuned  the  A-iends  that  watched  with  him,  to  help 

'   luom  where  he  thought  his  usual  works  and  books  expected  him.    To 

iii|>orlKniCy,  they  began  to  lead  him  thlthiT;  but  Qnding  liimsolf  unable  to 

i.it  lodging  room,  be  said, — "I  see  I  am  not  able;  I  have  not  been  in  my 

,,.  '    >■  .nl  days;  and  is  it  nut  alamentable  thing  that  I  should  lose  so  much  timof" 

lie  was  truly  abundant  in  his  labours;  for  though  he  was  very  frequent  in  hearing  the 

mi  front  others,  riding  to  tho  lectures  in  the  neighbouring  towns  till  his  disease  dis- 

iMad  binii  aud  even  to  old  age,  writing  notes  at  those  lacturea,  as  the  renowned 

mUCTsbaia  likewise  did  before  him,  yet  he  preached,  for  the  most  part,  every  Lord'* 

day  Iwiot,  and  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight,  besides  many  occasional  sermons  both  in 

pillilic  auH  i>rlvste ;  and  many  cases  of  canacicDce  which  were  brought  unto  him  to  be 


Mr.  Slather  was  married,  September  29,  1624,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Sdwud  Hoult.  of  Bury  in  Lancashire.  She  died  in  1655 ;  and  on  the  *i6th 
tf  Ai^nst,  1056,  he  vros  married  to  Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  CottoD. 
Hm  eWldren,  — all  by  the  first  marriage,  wore  Samuel,  Timothy,  Nalkanitl 
vAJtaeph,  born  in  Ktiglaitd,  iind  Eleaxar  and  Increase,  born  in  Dorchester. 
Vorof  his  sons, — nauiely,  Samuel,  Nathamel.  Eleaiar  and  Increase,  were 
^Dbters  of  the  Gospel.  Uf  the  two  latter,  distinct  biographical  notiues  may 
\t  found,  in  their  proper  places,  in  this  work, 

Samik  Mather,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  May 
IS)  1826.  Accompanying  his  father  to  New  Kngland,  at  the  age  of  nin* 
fMH,  he  was  gmduatcd  at  Harvard  College  in  llSiJJ.  He  was  appointed  the 
Int  Pellon  of  the  College,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  aa  an  instructor,  by 
ht  KiulentB,  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  them,  they  wore  badges  of 
Vnraiiig.  Having  commenced  preaching,  he  was  emplnyed  some  time  at 
Bowley  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He  was,  however.  Boon  invited  to 
tile  charge  of  a  chnrch  then  lately  gathered  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
ks  consented  to  preach  to  them  for  one  winter  ;  but  he  was  induced  in  1650 
••  ntura  to  his  native  country  ; — his  brother  Increase  afterwards  ancceoding 
'  itlio  pastorship  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated.  In  England  he 
tppointed  Chaplab  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  afterwards 
ibed  in   Scotland  and  Ireland.     In  Dublin,  he  was  Senior  Fellow  of 
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Trinity  College,  and  was  minifiter  of  the  Clmrch  of  St.  NiohoUui.  Notwiik- 
standing  he  refused  several  benefices  that  were  offered  him,  on  the  ground  of 
being  unwilling  to  have  the  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held,  displaced, — 
yet,  soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  suspended  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
in  consequence  of  two  sermons  which  he  preached  against  reyiving  certain 
ceremonies.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  minister  at  Burton  Wood,  till 
1662,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.  He  afiberwards 
returned  to  Dublin  and  preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  a  small  church 
gathered  by  himself.  Having  continued  there  some  years,  a  nonconformist, 
he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  New  England,  and  become  the 
paator  of  a  church  in  Boston ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  reluct- 
ance of  his  congregation  to  part  with  him,  he  gave  a  negative  answer. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  in  Dublin  for 
some  time  undisturbed,  he  was  interrupted,  as  he  was  preaching  privately, 
September,  1664,  by  an  officer,  who  carried  him  to  the  main  guard.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  head- 
ed a  conventicle ;  though  they  could  not  allege  any  thing  offensive  in  bis 
preaching.  His  imprisonment,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  He  £ed 
October  29,  1671,  aged  forty-five.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man.  He  pub- 
lished A  wholesome  Caveat  for  a  time  of  Liberty,  1652 ;  A  Defence  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  against  Popery,  1671 ;  An  Irenicum,  or  an  Essay  for 
union  among  the  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Anabaptists  ;  A  Treatise 
against  stinted  Liturgies ;  and  A  course  of  Sermons  on  the  Types  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with*  some  discourses  against  Popish  Superstitions.  He 
wrote  a  piece  exposing  the  pretences  of  one  Valentine  Greaterick,  who  pro- 
fessed by  certain  manipulations  to  cure  diseases  ;  but,  though  it  was  read 
with  approbation  by  some  distinguished  persons,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pub- 
lish it. 

Nathaniel  Mather,  the  third  son  of  Richard,  was  bom  in  Toxteth,  March 
20,  1630.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  with  his  father,  he  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1647.  He  afterwards  went 
to  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Barnstable,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  1656.  Having  been  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  for  a  while  a  minister  at  Rotterdam.  About  the 
year  1671  or  1672,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Dublin,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel.  Thence  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  one  of  the 
Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  died  July  26,  1697,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  Bunhill  fields,  and  on  his  monument  b  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  represents  him  as  distin- 
guished for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  ministerial  fidelity.  He  published 
The  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  upon  all  who  believe,  1694  ;  a  Discus- 
sion of  the  lawfulness  of  a  pastor's  officiating  in  another's  church  ;  twenty- 
three  Sermons  preached  at  Pinner's  Hall  and  Lime  street,  taken  in  shcort 
hand  as  they  were  delivered  ;  and  a  Fast  Sermon. 
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SAMUEL  WHITING* 

1636—1679. 

Samuel  Whiting  was  the  second  son  of  John  Whiting,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  bom,  November  20,  1697. 
Having  been  kept,  for  some  time,  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1616,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1620.  He  had  for  his  companion,  both  in  the  school 
at  Boston,  and  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  his  cousin  german,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  Master  of  St.  John's  College  ; 
and  they  continued  to  maintain  an  intimate  friendship,  even  after  they  were 
separated  by  the  ocean.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  and 
ckiefly  in  consequence  of  the  e£forts  of  his  pious  tutor,  that  his  mind  was 
first  seriously  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  the  faithful  preaching 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Sibbs  and  Dr.  Preston  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  good  impressions  which  he  had  thus  received. 

On  leaving  College,   he  became  a   domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Baeon  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend.     In  this  capacity  he  served  for  three  yean ; 
and  with  such  wisdom  and  fidelity,  as  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion  in  those  highly  respectable  families.     At  the  end  of  this  period,  he 
renoved  to  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  spent  another  three  years 
as  a  colleague  in    the  ministry  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price.     But  at  length 
complaints  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  his  nonconformity,  and 
bo  was  prosecuted  in  the  High  Commission  Court.     He  anticipated,  as  the 
result  of  the  prosecution,  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate ;  but, 
while  the  cause  was  pending,  King  James  died,  and  so,  for  the  time,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped.     At  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  his 
behalf,    the  Bishop  pledged  himself  that   he  would  give  him   no   further 
troable,  provided  he  would  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese.     Here- 
upon, Mr.  Whiting  left  Lynn,  and  removed  to  Skirbick,  near  Boston,  where 
be  remained  for  some  time  unmolested,    and  was  abundantly  prospered  in 
bis  labours.     Here   he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  friends,  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Tuckney,  with  whom  he  had  much  pleasant  and  profitable 
intercourse. 

After  he  had  remained  several  years  at  Skirbick,  another  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him  for  his  nonconformity,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
ibere  was  no  permanent  quietude  to  bo  expected  in  that  country,  by  those  who 
Ut  constrained  to  adopt  his  opinions  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  He, 
tbercfore,  now  formed  the  purpose  of  a  removal  to  New  England.  His 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  decidedly  favour- 
•-•d  the  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of  her  friends  was  against  it. 
As  he  had  no  expectation  of  ever  returning  to  England,  he  sold  his  whole 
««tate,  saying, — "  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  will  not  leave  a  hoof  behind."  He  embarked  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1636,  and  arrived  in  New  England  on  the  26th  of  May,  after  having 
been  so  sick,  during   the  whole  voyage,  that  he  could  preach  but  a  single 
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sennon.     In  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  made  the  fid- 
lowing  pious  reflection : — 

"  We  in  this  country  have  left  oar  near  and  onr  dear  ftienda:  bnt  If  we  can  get 
nearer  to  €rod  here,  He  will  be  instead  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  onto  us.  He  hath  all 
the  ftilness  of  all  the  sweetest  relations  bound  up  in  Him.  We  may  take  out  of  Crod. 
what  we  forsook  in  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  firiends,  that  have  been  as  near  aaa 
M  dear  as  our  own  soul." 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  received  the  most  cheering  and  affDOli<»ale 
welcome,  especially  from  many  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  bii 
native  country.  Having  lodged,  for  a  month,  with  his  kinaman,— «  Mr. 
Haugh,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ebsreh 
at  Lynn,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  next  year  after  his 
arrival,  came  Mr.  Thomas  Cobbet,  another  Puritan  minister,  who  beeaaie 
his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  office.  They  lived  together  in  great  harmony 
and  affection  for  about  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Cobbet  removed  to  Ipswieh, 
to  occupy  the  place  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogen- 
In  his  later  days,  Mr.  Whiting  had  for  an  assistant  his  youngest  son. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  most  exemplary  patienoe, 
never  suffering  it  to  detain  him  from  any  public  service.  But  this  com- 
plaint was  considerably  alleviated,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  he  sank 
at  last  under  the  gradual  decays  of  age.  He  died  December  11,  1679,  b 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Whiting  published  a  Treatise  upon  the  last  Judgment,  1664 ;  and  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom,  1666. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three 
children, — ^two  sons  who  died  in  England,  and  one  daughter  who  was  mar* 
.ried  after  the  faimily  came  to  New  England,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Welde.  His 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  St.  John  of  Bradford- 
shtre,  who  was  Chief-Justice  of  England  in  Cromwell's  reign,  and  whose 
second  wife  was  Cromwell's  cousin.  She  died,  March  3,  1678,  after  having 
lived  with  him  forty-seven  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  sone  and 
two  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  lived  to  maturity.  Samuel  was  bora  in 
England  in  1683 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1658  ;  settled  in 
Billerica  in  1658;  was  ordained  there  November  11,  1666;  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1713.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657  ;  was 
intended  for  a  physician,  but  went  to  England  and  became  a  preacher  in  the 
Established  Church,  first  at  Butterwich,  and  afterwards  at  Leverton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died.  Joseph  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1661,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Southampton  on  Long  Island  abovt 
1683,  and  died  there  in  1716.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart. 

Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  Mr.  Whiting's  character : — 

''  For  his  learning  he  was  many  ways  well  accomplished:  especially,  he  was  aoeurate 
in  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive  and  expressive  language  he  took  much  delight:  and  lit 
was  elegant  in  Latin,  whereof,  among  other  demonstrations,  he  gave  one  in  an  oralloa 
at  one  of  our  commencements.  And  much  of  his  vacant  hours  he  employed  in  his- 
tory. *  *  •  And  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  temper  than  of  learning:  the  peeafiar 
sweetness  and  nKxlncss  of  his  temper  must  be  an  essential  stroke  in  his  cbaraoler. 
He  was  wondernilly  happy  in  his  meek,  his  composed,  his  peaceable  disposition.  Aad 
his  meekness  of  wisdom  outshone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning.  •  •  •  His 
very  countenance  had  an  amiable  smile  continually  sweetening  it ;  and  his  (hoe  iMteiB 
was  but  the  true  image  of  his  mind,  which,  like  the  upper  regions,  was  msiiiildMtf 
free  fW>m  the  storms  of  passion.    *    *    *    In  prosperity  he  was  not  Bneli  eMsi|  Ite 
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•drenilj.lie  wh  not  much  d^ected;  under  provocations  he  wonld  tcom  to  be  pro- 
voked. 

"His  worship  in  his  family  was  that  which  argued  him  a  true  child  of  Abraham  j 
isd  his  counsel  to  his  children  was  grave,  watchful,  useful,  savoury  and  verv  memor- 
able. •  •  •  Meditation  daily  enriched  his  mind  with  the  dispositions  of  Heaven; 
and  having  a  walk  for  that  purpose  in  his  orchard,  some  of  his  flock  that  saw  him 
constantly  taking  his  turns  in  that  walk,  with  hand  and  eye  and  soul  often  directed 
Ueavenward,  would  say,— ^  There  does  our  dear  pastor  walk  with  Grod  every  day.' 

**  TboQ^  be  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his  study,  yet  he  would  sometimes  visit  his 
lock;  but  in  his  visit  he  made  conscience  of  entertaining  his  neighbours  with  no  dis- 
oouse  bat  what  should  be  grave  and  wise  and  profitable:  and  sometimes  an  occadonal 
void  let  ikll  by  him,  hath  had  a  notable  effect.  Once,  particularly,  in  a  Journey, 
bong  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  he  overheard  certain  people  m  the  next  room  so  merry 
as  to  be  too  loud  and  rude  in  their  mirth ;  wherefore,  as  he  passed  by  the  door,  he 
loobsd  in  upon  them,  and  with  a  sweet  majesty  only  dropped  these  words:—*'  Friends, 
tf  jott  are  enre  that  your  sins  are  pardoned,  you  may  be  wisely  merry.'  And  these 
vclrds  not  only  stilled  all  their  noise  fbr  the  present,  but  also  haid  a  great  effect  after- 
virds  upon  some  of  the  company.  Indeed  his  conversation  preached*  wherever  he 
vai.  Bui  in  the  pulpit  he  laboured  especially  to  approve  himself  a  preacher.  In  hit 
pnacfaiag  his  design  was  not  to  please  but  to  profit;  to  bring  forth,  not  high  things,  but 
ttthinn.  Bat  what  a  proper  and  useftil  speaker  he  was,  we  may  gather  Arom  what 
veflndmm.  when  a  writer .** 
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JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT. 

1636—1679. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20, 1860. 
My  Bear  Sir:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  you,  in  accordanoe 
with  your  request,  a  sketch  of  the  Kev.  John  Wheelwright,  from  whom  I 
We  descended  in  a  direct  line,  (being  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
descendants,)  and  who  participated  in  the  ordination  services  of  the  first  pas* 
t«r  of  the  church  over  which  I  am  now  settled. 

Very  truly  yours,  r.  w.  CLARK. 

John  Wheelwright  came  to  America  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
tlie  year  1636.  He  was  horn  of  highly  respectable  parents,  and  inherited 
considerable  real  estate,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  Being  a  youth  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  a  bold,  zealous  spirit,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
tod  sabsequently  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  imbibed  a  disrelish 
for  the  forms  and  requisitions  of  the  Established  Church,  he  joined  the 
Puritans,  and  thus  incurred  the  censure  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  his 
adherents  for  nonconformity. 

To  escape  persecution,  he  fled  to  this  country  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1636,  he  and  his  wife  were  received  members  of  the  Boston  church,  of  which 
ihe  RcT.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  which  prevailed  at  that  day. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  having  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
piety  and  talents,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  church,  which  was  a  branch 
uf  the  Boston  church,  and  composed  of  persons  who  lived  at  Mount 
WoOaalon,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Braintree.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  bis  flock, '  and  his  preaohing  was  very  generally  acoepUble.     Governor 
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Winthrop,  soon  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  arriTsl  in  Boston,  remarked  that 
'« he  thought  reTerentlj  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  goodness  and  abilities,  and 
could  be  content  to  Utc  under  his  miiustrj.'*  He  expressed  a  strong 
attachment  to  him,  and  greatly  honoured  the  giflLs  and  graces  with  which  hs 
was  endowed. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wheelwri^t^s  settlement,  it  was  disooTered  that  he 
differed  somewhat  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  theological  opinions ;  especially 
in  regard  to  justification  and  some  of  its  relations, — though  they  were  bodi 
Galvinists.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  of  an  ardent  and  smnewhat  enthusi* 
astie  temperament,  manifested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  seal  in  defending 
his  belief.  He  dung  with  great  tmadty  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
school,  and  yet  was  a  strong  adrocate  for  freedom  of  religious  opinion. 

A  controrersy,  howcTcr,  soon  arose  between  the  parties,  which  was 
attended  with  important  consequences.  Th^  excitement  was  increased  by 
the  seal  of  GoTemor  Henry  Vane,  his  ardent  supporter,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  remarkable  talents.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  the  clergy  for  what  she  deemed  their  intolerance  and  erroneous  opinions ; 
but  what  they  belieTed  to  be  true  charity  and  the  defence  of  correct  princi- 
ples. Encouraged  by  Governor  Vane,  she  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  her 
views,  men  of  learning,  members  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  c<msidcrable 
number  of  the  people. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  Wheelwright  party  in  Bos- 
ton— though  not  in  the  Colony — was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  soon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  became  of  the  highest  political  importance.  "  Nearly  all  the 
clergy,'*  says  an  historian,  *'  clustered  together  under  Winthrop,  and 
selected  him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor ;  while  the  new  sectarians 
rallied  under  Vane.  The  whole  Colony  was  convulsed  with  the  contest. 
In  Boston,  and  its  environs,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed pitch.  The  nicest  shades  of  faith  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  throw 
the  whole  community  into  transports  or  broils."  The  most  subtle  points  in 
theolog}'  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  show  of  learning,  and  in  too  many 
instances,  profound  doctrinal  disquisitions  took  the  place  of  practical 
religious  duties. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  charged  their  opponents  with  being 
unsound  in  the  faith,  and  illiberal  and  unjust  in  their  conduct ;  while  their 
opponents  retorted  in  a  similar  tone  of  denunciation. 

On  account  of  fear  from  Indians,  dissensions  in  churches,  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  the  General  Court  in  1636-37,  appointed  a  Fast,  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  the  Boston  church.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  he  should 
give  satisfaction  to  all  his  hearers.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  church  with 
their  minds  influenced  by  views  different  from  his,  and  feeling  bound  to 
oppose  whatever  in  his  opinion  and  practice  seemed  to  them  essentially 
injurious  to  Church  or  State.  The  discourse,  however,  was  highly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  audience.  But  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  others, 
were  not  satisfied  ;  and  the  cry  was  soon  raised  that  the  sermon  was  full  of 
treasonable  doctrines.  The  purpose  was  immediately  formed  to  call  Mr. 
Wheelwright  to  an  account,  and  the  elders  gave  the  opinion  that  "  in  all 
9Qch   heresies  of  chnroh  members,  as  aro  manifest  and  dangerooa  to  Uw 
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I,  the  Goart  iiia^  proceed  to  trj  and  condemn  without  iraiting  for  the 
•Mroh," 

Though  the  elders  well  knew  that  the  Coart,  according  to  their  law  and 
practice,  had  power  to  try  the  ease,  as  involving  a  civil  offence,  they  were 
^so  aware  that,  if  if  came  heibre  the  Boston  church,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
would  be  Bustained,  as  a  large  majority  approved  of  the  sermon.  On  the 
principle  laid  down  hy  the  elders,  the  General  Court,  at  an  adjourned  eeg- 
rion,  tried  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  sedition  and 
contempt ;  "  for  that  the  Oourt  had  appointed  the  Fast  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  of  differencea,  and  he  purposely  set  himself  to  kindle  them." 

During  the  trial,  several  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Mr,  Wheel- 
wright, and  were  signed  by  raany  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston ; 
but  these  did  not  arrest  the  proceedinga  of  the  Court — proceedings  which. 
Governor  Winthrop  says,  "were  carried  on  with  much  heat  of  contention 
between  the  opposite  parties."  A  protest  was  also  offered  by  Governor 
Vane  and  others  ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  receive  it.  Such  was  the  deure 
of  the  authorities  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  migbt  have  time  to  consider  his 
position  more  fully,  and  might  ttce  it  as  they  did,  so  that  they  might  act 
together  for  the  prosperity  of  tlic  Commonwealth,  that  they  did  not  at  once 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  This  was  deferred  until  after  the  elections,  which 
were  iie&r  at  hand. 

The  sermon  was  not  printed :  but,  some  years  since,  the  original  MS.  was 
fonnd,  and  it  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
It  contains  the  following  strain  of  exhortation : — "  Let  us  have  a  care  that 
we  do  show  ourselves  holy  in  all  manner  of  good  conversation,  both  in 
private  and  public.  Let  ns  not  give  occasion  to  those  who  are  coming  on, 
ur  arc  manifestly  opposite  to  tho  ways  of  grace,  to  suspect  the  way  of 
grace  :  let  us  carry  ourselves  so  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  blame  ue. 
Let  ua  deal  uprightly  with  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  to  deal,  and 
have  a  care  to  guide  our  families  and  to  perform  duties  that  belong  to  ns  ; 
and  let  us  have  a  care  that  we  give  not  occasion  to  say  that  we  are  libertines 
fif  Antinomians."  There  are  other  sentences,  whioh  were  construed  by  the 
Li^gislature  as  of  a  more  partizan  cast,  and  calculated  to  disturb  th«  public 

After  the  elections  had  taken  place,  an  effort  was  made  to  settle  the 
■lifienlties,  by  meam)  of  a  conference  of  churches  and  a  synod.  But  this 
froving  uusnccessful,  Sir.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  were  banished  in 
November,  1037.  The  Court  also  ordered  fifty-eight  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
ind  seventeen  from  the  other  towns,  to  be  disarmed,  beoau.se  they  had 
flignod  a  petition  in  which  they  affirm  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  Court  had  condemned  the  truth  of  Christ. 

In  1088,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  a  company  of  friends,  formed  a  lettlc- 
munt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  ealled  the  place  Eseter.  Here 
he  eatttblished  a  church  ;  and  hb  influence  over  the  little  colony  was  of  a 
most  happy  and  useful  character.  By  means  of  his  superior  education, 
cilensive  knowledge,  and  firm  resolution,  as  well  as  ardent  piety,  he  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  new  settle- 
ment.  The  early  records  of  the  town  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
Ud  by  the  people,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  their  behalf. 

Hr.  Wheelwright  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  in  peace  in  his 

Vmbode,     After  a  residence  of  about  five  years,  he  wm  obliged  to  letTO 
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Xxeier;  as  thin,  with  three  other  towns  m  New  Haiiq»hire».caiiie  uider 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  still  indisposed  to  apologiie 
to  the  authorities  thereof  for  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  them. 

Having  obtained  of  Ferdinand  Gorges  a  grant  of  land  in  WellSy  Maine, 
he  removed  to  that  place  in  1643.  There  he  gathered  a  ohurohy  and  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  people.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  acknowledged  that  his  reooariDi 
against  the  Rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  not  fully  justifiable,  and  that,  so 
£ir  as  they  had  an  evil  e£fect  on  those  of  erroneous  sentiments,  he  regretted 
them.  The  next  month,  the  government  there  granted  him  a  pass  of  sa£Bty 
to  and  from  Boston.  The  succeeding  May,  (1644,)  they  revoked  his  sen* 
tence  of  banishment.  The  barrier  to  his  free  intercourse  with  friends,  in 
the  first  Colony  of  his  adoption,  being  thus  removed,  he  returned  about  the 
close  of  1646  to  Hampton.  He  remained  here  eight  years,  where  his 
ministry  was  very  successful. 

About  1654,  Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  *'  Vindication  of  himself 
against  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Rutherford."  In 
this  vindication,  he  cites  the  following  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Cotton : — 
'*  I  do  conceive  and  profess  that  our  Brother  Wheelwright's  doctrine  is 
according  to  God  in  the  points  controverted."  With  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  of  May  3,  1654,  passed 
the  following: — '*  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton, 
the  Court  doth  declare,  though  they  are  not  willing  to  recall  those  uncom- 
fortable differences,  that  formerly  passed  betwixt  this  Court  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  concerning  matters  of  religion  and  practice,  nor  do  they  know 
what  Mr.  Rutherford  or  Mr.  Welde  hath  charged  him  with,  yet  they  judge 
meet  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  hath  long  since  given  such  satis&c- 
tion  both  to  the  Court  and  Elders  generally,  that  he  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton,  within  our  jnrisdic- 
tion,  and  that,  without  o£fence  to  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  as  we  are 
informed,  he  hath  been  a  useful  and  profitable  instrument  of  doing  much 
good  in  that  church."  He  also  received  from  the  General  Court  the  follow* 
ing  declaration,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  August  24,  1654 : — "  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Wheelwright  is  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Welde,  rendered  in  some 
books  printed  by  them  as  heretical  and  erroneous,  they  now  signify  that  Mr. 
Wheelwright  hath,  for  these  many  years,  approved  himself  a  sound,  ortho- 
dox and  profitable  minister  of  the  Gospel  among  these  Churches  of  Christ." 

After  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Protector, 
who  was  his  early  friend  and  classmate,  with  much  favour.  He  was  in 
England  in  1658, — the  year  of  Cromwell's  decease.  While  in  company 
with  iseveral  gentlemen,  Cromwell  remarked  to  them, — **  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  more  afraid  to  meet  Wheelwright  at  football,  than  I  have 
been  of  meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field." 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  in  1660,  he  returned  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  William  Worcester, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  there,  and  was  highly  respected  for  his  orthodoxy, 
piety  and  fidelity.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1679,  being  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  Colony.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  burying 
ground  in  Salisbury,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Newburyport  bridjge. 
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Mr.  Wheelwright  made  n.  will.  May  25th,  1679,  and  gave  his  estate  in 
UMolnahire,  England,  in  Maine  and  other  places,  to  his  son  Samuel,  a 
HB-in-Uw,  and  several  grandclilidren.  His  son  Thomas  probablydied  pre- 
flna  to  1679.  He  settled  in  Kitlery,  and  was  .idmitled  freeman  in  1652. 
Om  of  hiadaaghters  married  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  King 
(RMrles'  Goiumissioners,  sent  hither  in  1664,  with  Sir  Richard  Carr  and  two 
oUmis.  Another  married  Edward  Riiihworth,  who  was  Representative  for 
York  for  twelve  years,  a  Magiatrate,  Recorder,  &c.  A  third  daughter 
■uried  the  Hod.  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Representative 
I  that  place  for  seven  years.  Recorder  of  Norfolk  county,  4c.  The 
odants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family  are  scattered  over  the 
■  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  MaLSsachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
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1636—1655. 

Katbanirl  RooKRa  was  bom  at  Uavcrhil,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  tbe 
jett  1598.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham, 
ud  a  descendant  of  the  martyr.  He  studied  at  the  G-runimar  School  at 
Dedham,  till  he  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  then  admitted  into 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  exact 
iiiulent,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  various  brauohes 
of  academic  learning.  Under  the  instruction  of  hia  excellent  parents,  be 
became  early  impressed  b;  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  in 
ibo  hurry  of  business,  he  went  out  one  morning  from  home,  without  attend- 
ing U>  his  usual  private  devotions,  and  that  ho  was  subjected  to  a  serious 
injury  from  the  stumbling  and  falling  of  his  horse.  He  recognised  in  the 
circunutance  an  admonition  which  he  ever  afterwards  heeded,  not  to  allow 
any  worldly  engagements  to  interfere  with  his  accustomed  attendance  un 
the  duties  of  the  closet. 

Hr.  Rogers,  having  completed  his  course  at  the  University,  gave  the  first 
■peoimen  of  his  ministerial  abilities,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain  to 
1  person  of  rank.  After  continuing  in  this  situation  about  two  years,  he 
beeauio  assistant  to  Dr.  Barkham,  the  minister  of  a  large  congregation  at 
Itoeking  in  Essex.  As  tbe  Doctor's  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  known 
to  be  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Bishop  Laud,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  he  should  have  employed,  as  a  curate,  a  son  of  one  of  tho 
most  noted  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Rogers  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
many  of  whom  fully  appreciated  his  earnest  and  self-denying  labours  ;  and 
ihaugh  the  Doctor  evinced  little  liberality  towards  him  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
vbilo  y«t  he  treated  him  with  general  civility,  the  people,  by  their  private 
wntributions,  cheerfully  made  out  for  him  an  adequate  support. 

■aUuFlorjor  Ipswieh.— Finnel'lGtn.  Rgf.— 
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He  seems  originally  to  have  been  but  little  embarrassed  in  oonforming 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  but  his  semplefi 
were  much  increased  by  a  conference  which  he  had  on  the  subject  with 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  at  that  time  lectarer  at  Chelmsford.  Shortly 
after  this,  Dr.  Barkham  having  noticed  that  Mr.  Rogers  left  o£f  the  surplice, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  officiating  at  the  funeral  of  some  distingubhed  individ- 
ual, expressed  his  dissatisfaction  by  giving  him  leave  to  find  another  field 
of  labour. 

Having  remained  at  Becking  about  five  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  Assington,  Suffolk,  where,  by  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor^ 
wioh,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  in  quietude  five  years  more.  Here  hu 
ministry  commanded  great  attention,  and  was  apparently  attended  with  an 
imcommon  blessing.  Persons  of  all  classes,  not  only  from  the  town  but 
the  surrounding  country,  thronged  to  hear  him,  so  that  his  church  was  con- 
stantly filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  became  evident  to  him,  however, 
that  he  could  not  much  longer  retain  the  position  which  he  held ;  and  he 
therefore,  in  anticipation  of  coming  evil,  resigned  his  living  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  and  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Rogers  had,  previous  to  this  time,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Crane  of  Coggeshall, — a  gentleman  of  large  property,  who  would  gladly  have 
maintained  him  and  his  family,  if  he  would  have  remained  in  England,  and 
yet  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  removal.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  his  family  for  New  England,  June  1,  1636  ;  but  the  vessel  did  not 
oast  anchor  in  Massachusetts  Bay  until  the  16th  of  November.  Before 
their  arrival  they  had  become  well  nigh  discouraged,  and  had  begun  even 
to  agitate  the  question  whether  they  should  not  return  to  England ;  but, 
having  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  reference  to  it,  they  were  quick- 
ly relieved  by  the  return  of  good  weather  and  favourable  winds,  and  were 
shortly  after  safely  landed  in  port.  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  another  Puritan 
minister,  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  that 
met  at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  famous  Antinomian  contro- 
versy. He  was  first  invited  to  settle  at  Dorchester ;  but,  as  those  who  had 
come  with  him  from  England,  could  not  be  accommodated  there,  he  went 
with  them  to  Ipswich,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  20, 1638, — 
tho  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  ii.,  16: 
— **a  sermon,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  **so  copious,  judicious,  accurate  and 
elegant,  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  John  Norton  was 
ordained,  at  the  same  time,  as  teacher,  having  previously  ministered  in  that 
capacity  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ward. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Mr.  Rogers  laboured  in  harmony  with  bis 
colleague,  and  much  to  the  acceptance  of  his  congregation.  His  health, 
however,  was  far  from  being  firm,  and  he  had  frequent  turns  of  nusing 
blood,  in  which  he  used  to  comfort  himself  by  saying  with  another,  that 
**  though  he  should  spit  out  his  own  blood,  by  which  his  life  was  to  be 
maintained,  yet  he  should  never  lose  the  benefits  of  Christ's  blood,  by 
which  he  was  redeemed."  He  was  subject  also  to  severe  fits  of  hypoeott' 
dria^  during  one  of  which,  his  friend  John  Cotton  thus  addressed  him  in  a 
letter : — 

"  I  bless  the  Lord  with  yon,  who  supporteth  your  feeble  body,  to  do  Him  service, 
and  meanwhile  perfecteth  the  power  of  his  grace  in  your  weakness.    Tou  know  who 
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nid  it,  '  Unmortified  strength  posteth  hard  to  Hell,  but  sanctified  weakness  creepeth 
fist  to  Heaven.'  Let  not  your  spirit  faint,  though  your  body  do.  Your  soul  is  pre- 
cioas  in  God's  sight;  your  hairs  are  numbered;  and  the  number  and  measure  of  your 
(tinting  fits  and  wearisome  nights  are  weighed  and  limited  by  his  hand,  who  hath 
f^ven  you  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  your  infirmities  and  bear  your 
licknesses." 

About  two  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Norton,  his  col- 
league, was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston.  This  was 
the  origin  of  no  inconsiderable  uneasiness  at  Ipswich,  and  of  a  severe  trial 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  as  he  was  suspected  by  some  of  not  being  sufficiently  active ' 
to  retain  his  colleague.  Though  he  was  not,  at  this  time,  far  advanced  in 
years,  yet  he  was  fast  sinking  under  bodily  infirmities.  He  had  been,  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  given  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  and,  having 
become  convinced  that  the  habit  was  not  only  injurious  to  his  physical  con- 
stitution, but  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  character, 
he  undertook  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  About  the  time  that  he  made 
this  change,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  epidemic  cough,  which,  though  not 
at  first  of  a  threatening  character,  soon  reached  a  fatal  termination.  One  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  bless  the  three  children  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
evinced  towards  him  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  affection.  In  his  dying 
moments,  he  enjoyed  the  utmost  peace,  and  exclaimed  in  joyful  submission, 
with  nearly  his  last  breath, — "  My  times  are  in  thy  hands."  He  died  July 
3,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  estate  in  Old  and  New  England 
anHMintod  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  January  23, 
1656.  He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  John^  was 
aUberwards  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Willia^  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Rogers*  only  publication  is  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  on  the  subject  of  Reformation,  bearing  date 
1643.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Vindication,  in  Latin,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  government,  from  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  considerable 
extract.  The  reason  given  for  his  not  having  published  any  of  his  dis- 
courses is,  that  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
labour  which  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  finish  which  his  exquisite  taste 
demanded.  He  is  known  to  have  kept  a  diary  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  his  friends  to  whom  he  entrusted  it,  in 
obedience  to  his  express  injunction,  committed  it  to  the  flames. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  Rogers, — 

•'  He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the  true  ministers  which  made  the 
best  days  of  New  England." 

Hubbard,  his  son-in-law,  the  Historian,  says, — 

*' He  had  eminent  learning,  singular  piety  and  holy  zeal.    His  auditory  were  bit 
cpisUe,  seen  and  read  of  all  that  knew  him." 

Vol.  I.  12 
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RALPH  PARTRIDGE  * 

1636—1658. 

Ualph  Partbidqb  was  born  and  edncated  in  England,  and  was,  for 
gome  time,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In  consequence  of  the 
troubles  which  his  nonconformity  brought  upon  him,  he  determined  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  New  England,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  November,  1636.  He  had  a  very  boisterous  passage, 
and  the  vessel  became  short  of  provisions. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Duxbury,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
church  in  that  place,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  there,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1637.  The  same  year,  he  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land».  and 
shortly  after  purchased  a  house. 

In  1648,  he  was  appointed,  with  Bichard  Mather  and  John  Cotton,  to 
prepare  a  model  of  Church  government  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod 
at  Cambridge.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him,  that,  *'  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Beverend  Assembly,  this  person  did  not  come  far  behind  the  first  three,  for 
some  of  his  accomplbhments." 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous  health,  and  was  little  intermpted 
in  his  labours  by  bodily  indisposition,  during  a  ministry  of  about  forty  years. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1658.  His  wife  survived  him. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Bev.  Thomas  Thacher  who  was  first  sei- 
tled  at  Weymouth,  and  was  afterwards  installed  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  To  this  daughter  he  gave  all  his  landed  property,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  her  second  son,  Ralph 
Thacher y  who  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1697. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  John  Marshall  in  England. 

Morton,  who  was  his  contemporary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 


''His  pious  and  blameless  life  became  very  advantageous  to  his  doctrine;  he 
much  honoured  and  loved  by  all  that  conversed  with  him.  He  was  of  a  sound  and 
solid  judgment  in  the  main  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  able  in  his  dispatatkni  to 
defend  them ;  he  was  very  singular  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  paucttj  and 
poverty  of  his  flock,  he  continued  in  his  work  amongst  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fiiUy  ripe,  and  was  honourably  buried  al 
Duxbury." 

Cotton  Mather  says  : — 

''  This  Partridge  had  not  only  the  innocency  of  the  Dove,  conspicuous  in  hia  blane- 
less  and  pious  life,  which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation ;  but  also  tke 
loftiness  of  an  Eagle,  in  the  great  soar  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  foae 
interpreters  who,  understanding  church  officen  by  the  living  creatureSf  in  the  fouitli 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  Eagle  there,  ttx 
his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden  things.  The  church  in  Duxbury  had  sn^  an 
Eagle  in  their  Partridgtj  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

'^  There  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit,  whereby  he  signalised  himself 
unto  the  Churches  of  God.  That  was  this:  there  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  left  the  Colony,  upon  the  discouragement  which  the 
want  of  a  competent  maintenance  among  the  needy  and  ft-oward  inhabitants  gave  unto 
them.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and  the  poverty 
of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wanderinf 
from  his  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people,  till  betook  wing  to  become  a  bM 
of  Paradise,  along  with  the  winged  seraphim  of  Heaven.'' 

•  Block's  Livei,  in.— Wioior's  Hlitory  of  Doxbuy.— Felf  s  Boel.  l&t  N.  B.,  I. 
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JOHN  HIGGINSON* 
1636—1708. 

John  Hioqinson  it^  the  sun  of  the  Rev.  Franois  Higgiaaon  uid  Ann 
bit  rife,  and  was  bom  at  Claj'brook,  KngloDd,  on  the  6t]i  of  August,  1616. 
U>  came  with  his  parcnta  to  New  Kngland  b  1629,  and  joined  the  cbnrch 
11 8»tem,  of  which  bis  father  was  "teaehcr,"  when  be  was  but  thirteen 
/rtraof  age.  After  his  father's  death,  he  waa  assisted  in  hia  education  by 
At  miaisters  and  magistrates  of  the  ColuDy, — a  fuvour  for  which,  in  after 
life,  he  often  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
Port  at  Saybrook  in  163t],  and  continued  there  about  four  years  ;  in  1639, 
■a  find  hia  name  an  witness  t«  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
tettlers  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  aud  the  Indians,  concerning  the  lands 
vhieh  were  then  purchased.  In  1641,  he  was  engaged  as  the  teacher  of  s 
H-hooI  at  Hartford,  and  nt  the  same  time  continued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kev-  Thomas  Hooker.  Having  been  thus  occu* 
pied  for  about  two  years,  he  removed  to  Guilford  in  1643,  where  be  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  whoso  daughter  he 
muricd.  In  1647,  he  transcribed  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  sermons  of 
liu  friend  aud  benefactor,  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  then  recently  died  ;  and 
ibvnt  half  of  thcni  were  afterwards  published  in  Kngland. 

Afler  Mr.  Whitfield  returned  to  England  in  1651,  Mr.  Higginson  remain- 
nj  in  sole  charge  of  the  church  at  GuiU'ord  until  IGbi),  when  be  took  leave 
d  theni,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  The  vessel 
ID  nhieh  lie  had  taken  passage  for  England,  put  into  Salem  harbour,  in 
■tr<M  of  weather  ;  and,  as  the  church  there  was  in  want  of  a  minister,  they 
nade  proposals  to  him  which  issued  in  an  engagement,  on  his  part,  to 
nri&ain  and  preach  for  them  a  year.  Before  this  time  had  expired,  he 
reetived  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  it,  and  was 
utilaiued  in'Angnst,  1660.  At  his  ordination,  the  hands  of  the  deacons 
Hill  on6  of  the  brethren  were  imposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbouring 
ckirchea  and  elders.  Mr.  Norton  of  Boaton  gave  the  Kight  Hand  of  Fel- 
Wdiip.  Mr.  Higginson  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church 
iffltil  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  December,  1708,  at  the  ttge 
t(  tunsty-lwo.     He  had  been  in  the  ministry  seventy-two  years. 

Hr.  Higginson  engaged  with  no  inconsideralile  zeal  in  the  famous  contro- 
lo^with  the  Quakers.  He  regarded  their  religions  opinions  aud  practices  aa 
dt^crous  to  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
wnd  the  excommunication  from  the  church  of  such  members  as  had  joined 
ibsn.  It  is  fiiud,  however,  that  he  subsequently  regretted  the  warmth  of  his 
ixbI  ud  this  subject.  In  respect  to  the  witchernft  delusion,  he  seems  to  have 
■Mod  neutral,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Noyes.t 

•Mtlhti'i  Mig.,  III.— Uu>.  Hilt.  Coll.,  VI.— Felt'i  ADiula  of  Salem  — Upbuu'i  SMOoa 
Cmsatj  LKlun.— Tonng'B  CbToC.— Fait'*  £«1.  Ulst.  N.  K.,  1. 

t  KiCBOLK  NuTEi,  the  Kin  at  Nichslu  Norn,  tmd  tbe  ncpbew  af  tba  Sev,  Jamo  Ko^ea,  «H 
taastNtwbui;,  brtmaintl2,  lB*T,w«p«dii»WiiiitiUrf»rilColl(i»inlB(IT;  preocb«l tbirt*«n 
MB  kl  lUdiUiD,  CoiUL.;  HUordiiDHtnltitklciii,  NovcBibcr  H,  1IW3;  ud  diEd  un  'he  1.'!lhOf 
NiMiitm.  ITIT,  in  lb<  KTnitiFlh  )-ut  of  hi>  agv,  and  tfao  tbiitv-Sftbor  hit  miuiftv     Hn  wu 

iL.i i-l^  1-   ■.),  j^j  „  B  pogt,     Hb  wu  ■  firm  belincr  m  tbe  wiubcnft  o!  MS,  ud  ■ 

M  toaxt  ooimeated  with  it. 
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hiB  colleague,   in  the  excommuDication  of  a  person  who  had  been  chirged 

with  being  under  this  Satanic  influence. 

Mr.  Higginson  was  regarded  as  a  person  of  excellent  judgment,  and  liii 

opinions  generally  had  great  weight.     An  agent  from  England,  supposed  to 

be  Edward  Randolph,  wrote  home,  about  1677,  that  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the 

three  most  popular  divines  in  New  England.     John  Dunton*  visited  him  in 

1696,  and  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

"  All  men  look  to  him  as  a  common  father,  and  old  age  for  his  sake  is  a  reverend 
thing;  ho  18  eminiiit  for  all  the  graces  that  adorn  a  minister;  his  Tcry  presence  puti 
vice  out  of  countcnaucc;  his  conversation  is  a  glimpse  of  lleavcn." 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  H.  (1696), — 

**  This  good  old  man  is  yet  alive ;  and  he  that  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptaret, 
docs,  at  those  years  wherein  men  are  to  he  twice  children,  continue  preaching  then 
with  such  a  manly,  pertinent,  judicious  vigour,  and  with  so  little  decay  of  his  intel- 
lectual abilities,  as  is  indeed  a  matter  of  just  admiration." 

Mr.  Higginson's  first  wife  died  before  1678 ;  for  in  that  year  he  wis 
married  to  Mary ,  a  widow  of  Boston,  who  died  March  9,  1709,  leav- 
ing two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Jeremy  Dummer.  t  By 
his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Higginson  had  seven  children.  Of  these,  John  wu 
of  the  Governor's  council,  and  lived  in  Salem.  Nathaniel  was  bom  at 
Ouilford,  October  11,  1652;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1670; 
went  to  England  in  1674 ;  and  was  with  Lord  Wharton  about  seven  yean, 
as  steward  and  tutor  to  his  children.  He  was  employed  in  the  mint  of  the 
Tower  in  1681 ;  and  in  1683  went  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  to 
Fort  St.  George,  East  Indies ;  was  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Coundl, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Factory  at  said  Fort.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Richards  in  1692 ;  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  1700  ; 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1708. 
Thomas  went  to  England,  learned  the  goldsmith's  trade,  came  home, 
embarked  for  Arabia,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Francis  went  to 
his  uncle,  at  Kirby  Stevens  in  England,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  died  of  small  pox  in  London,  aged  twenty-four.  Henry 
was  brought  up  a  merchant,  went  to  Barbadoes  as  Factor,  and  there  died  of 
small  pox,  1685. 

Mr.  Higginson  published  the  following  works : — An  Election  SermoD, 
1663.  Our  dying  Saviour's  legacy  of  peace  to  his  disciples  in  a  troublesome 
world,  with  a  Discourse  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  witnesses  unto 
Christ,  unto  which  is  added  some  help  to  self-examination,  1686.  An  Attest- 
ation to  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  prefixed  to  that  work,  1697.     A  Sermon 

*  JoHH  DuNTOK  was  ao  extenslTe  bookseller  in  London,  bat  came  to  this  ooimtiy  in  Mwek, 
1 686,  for  the  doable  parpoee  of  selling  books  and  ooUeoting  debts.  He  remained  hert  ^|M 
monUii,  and  fmned  an  extensive  aoqaaintance,  partinalarly  with  the  prominent  clergjmoi  efttt 
eooDtiy.  In  1705,  he  pabliabed  in  London  <<  The  Life  and  Erron  of  John  Donton ;"  in  wUA  ki 
gives  an  amusing  aoooant  of  hb  visit  to  New  England,  and  deacribes  many  of  the  pcopla  fihtm  ki 
saw  there.  In  his  will  he  directed  his  barial  to  be  <*  the  seventh  day  after  his  death,  and  bsI 
before,''  lest  he  should  oome  to  life,  a«  his  mother  had  done,  on  the  day  appointed  for  herfnml' 
He  died  about  1725. 

t  Jbremt  DrmcBR  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  with  the  most  briUiant  lepntatiMi  ak 
Harvard  College,  in  1699;  afterwards  went  to  Europe  and  spent  several  yean  at  the  UalniiHj 
of  Utrecht,  where  be  studied  theology  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  iiiiwii 
to  this  country,  and  findine  no  prospect  of  any  congenial  employment  here,  went  to  England  whwi 
ho  devoted  himself  to  poliuos,  and  wrote  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  defence  of  tha  N«w 


Charters.  He  was  amMinted  agent  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  in  \7\V,  in  wfaidi  tmau^ 
he  served  till  his  dismission  in  1721.  He  became  intimate  with  Lord  BoUngbroke,  aDdMBflil 
both  his  poUtieal  and  religious  prindplci ;  the  former  of  which  he  subsequently  ahandoMd*  tkaa^ 
he  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  is  iuppoMdio  have  died  an  infidel.  HepabUihediev«caiiiwkt«lA 
evinoe  great  talent  and  Icanfaig.    He  died  at  Plaatow,  on  the  19th  of  Maj,  1TS9. 
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nlitled  ''  New  England's  duty  and  interest  to  be  an  habitation  of  justice 
and  holiness,"  1698.  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
ekarehes  of  New  England,  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  1701.  An  Epistle  to  the 
Rider,  prefixed  to  Hale's  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702. 
A  Preface  to  Thomas  Allen's  Invitation  to  Thirsty  Sinners,  1708.  The 
deplorable  stat^  of  New  England,  1708. 


-♦♦■ 


JOHN  DAVENPORT  * 

1637—1672. 

John  Davenport  was  born  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  England,  in  the 
jetr  1597.  His  parents  were  worthy  and  respectable  persons,  and  his 
&ilier  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  His  mother 
died  shortly  after  his  birth,  though  not  till  she  had  devoted  him  to  the 
nrfice  of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  made  great  pro- 
fieie&ey  in  his  studies ;  and  he  was,  at  that  time,  (1611,)  admitted  to 
Bnien-nose  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
Aen,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  left  the  University,  and  entered 
OB  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  though  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 

Having  officiated,  for  a  short  time,  as  chaplain  at  Hilton  Castle,  in  the 
adghbourhood  of  Durham,  he  was  called  to  London,  where  he  laboured 
fnt  as  assistant  to  another  clergyman,  but  soon  after  became  the  minister 
of  8t.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman  street.  Here  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
not  only  by  his  high  accomplishments  as  a  preacher,  but  by  a  most  laborious 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  ;  especially  by  remaining  in  the  city  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  minister- 
ing indiscriminately  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  labour  incident  to  his  charge  as  a 
minister,  he  did  not,  at  any  time,  intermit  his  more  general  studies  ;  and  in 
1625  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  having  passed  the  customary  trials  with  much 
approbation,  received  at  the  same  time  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
^helor  of  Divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  able  ministers  for  destitute  congregations.  With  a  view  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  a  fund  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  pur- 
ohase  of  as  many  *'  lay  impropriations,"  (that  is,  tithes  which,  by  a  gross 
abuse,  had  become  the  property  of  laymen,)  as  possible  ;  and  the  income  of 
tiiMe  it  was  proposed  to  expend  for  the  support  of  preachers  or  lecturers  in 
tho«e  churches  which  were  cither,  not  at  all,  or  very  inadequately,  supplied. 
Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  number  of  other  distinguished  clergymen,  and  several 
kjmen  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  engaged 
wmestly  in  this  enterprise  ;  but  Bishop  Laud,  regarding  the  movement  as 
flmmrable  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  caused  the  trustees  who  conduct- 
ed tlie  business,    or,  as   they  were  called,  the  *'  feofiers  in  trust,"  to  be 

*  Wood'to  AiheDSB  Oxon.— Mather's  Mag,  III.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— TrambnU's  Conn.,  I.- 
Halddaaon's  Ma«.— Winihrop's  N.  E.— Holmes'  Am.  Ann.— Stiles'  Judges. —Allen's  Biog. 
IXel.— Bacon's  Historical  Diseoones. 
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•migiied  before  the  Oonrt  of  Exehecpier.  They  were  twelve  in  nmiiber, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  was  one  of  them :  the  Court  pronounced  the  whole  pro- 
oedore  illegal,  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  King's  use. 

In  the  year  1681,  Mr.  Davenport  was  summoned  before  Bishop  Land, 
and  was  subjected  to  trouble  and  expense  on  account  of  his  Puritan  prind- 
ples.  But  up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  conformist ;  not  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Established  Church,  but  because, 
all  things  considered,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.  Having  heard 
that  John  Cotton  had  resigned  his  charge  in  Boston,  England,  with  a  view 
of  making  his  escape  to  America,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose.  But  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  convinced  that  he  was  taking  a  fols^ 
step,  succeeded  in  c6nvincing  Mr.  Davenport  that  he  had  better  follow  his 
example,  at  least  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Established  Church. 

Being  now  an  avowed  nonconformist,  Mr.  Davenport  became  speciaUj 
obnoxious  to  his  Diocesan,  and  felt  himself  in  jeopardy  while  he  remained 
within  his  reach.  But  he  was  the  minister  of  a  congregation  between  whoa 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strong  attachment ;  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  force  a  disruption  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  them.  He  aocordigglj 
convened  the  principal  members  of  the  church,  and  while  he  stated  to  them 
the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  his  safety  that  he 
should  leave  the  country,  he  acknowledged  their  claim  upon  hia  serviees, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  remain  and  incur  all  the  consequent  haiard, 
if  they  desired  it.  The  result  was,  that  they  released  him  from  all  obUgi^ 
tion  to  them,  and  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  sorrow. 

Having  remained  in  England  long  enough  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  Bishop  Laud's  officials  in  respect  to  him,  he  betook  himself  to  Holland 
in  the  latter  part  of  1633.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  became  a  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  John  Paget,  for  many  years  pastor  of  an  English  church  at 
Amsterdam  ;  but,  as  he  soon  withstood  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  children, 
which  was  practised  in  Holland,  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the 
subject,  which,  in  about  two  years,  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his  puUie 
ministry.  Having  resigned  his  charge  in  1635,  he  opened  a  CatecheUcal 
exercise  at  his  own  lodgings,  which  was  held  every  Sabbath  evening,  after 
the  public  services  in  the  churches  were  over.  This,  however,  was  found 
to  be  offensive  to  the  opposite  party,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  Holland 
and  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  long  been  a  zealous  friend  to  New  England.  He  had 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  obtaining  the  patent  of  the  Massachusetti 
Colony ;  and  had  contributed  both  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  new  plan- 
tation, before  his  departure  to  Holland.  This  now  seemed  to  him  the  only 
field  on  which  he  could  successfully  carry  out  his  ideas  of  ecdesiastieal 
reform  ;  and  being  greatly  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  he  received  about 
this  time  from  Mr.  Cotton,  he  soon  came  to  the  determination  of  migrating 
to  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  his  voyage,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  Hector,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1637.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  band 
of  colonists,  among  whom  were  his  very  intimate  friend,  Theophilua  Eaton« 
and  Eaton's  son-in-law,  Edward  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  became  muok 
distinguished  in  civil  life. 
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Mr.  Darenport  received  a  b«srt^  welcome  from  Mr.  Cotton  and  his 
usociatcs,  nho  juatly  regarded  him  as  ao  important  auxiliary  in  sustaining 
ihe  interests  of  religion  here.  lie  found  the  eounlry  in  a  state  of  great 
■gitaUoo,  00  account  of  the  Antinomian  and  Familistic  notions  then  bo 
eitenaively  prevalent ;  and  he  Lad  an  important  ageocj'  in  settling  that  per- 
ilons  controversy.  He  wiw  a  member  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Cambridge, 
ud,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  be  annouaeed  the  reanlt  in  a  sermon  from 
Phil.  III..  16  ;■  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  "  showed  the  occasion  of  differ- 
enoM  ainoDg  Christians,  and.  with  much  wisdom  and  sound  argument, 
pennaded  the  people  to  unity." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1(538,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  families  who  had  come  with  him,  sailed  from  Boston  to  Quinipiac.  to 
which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven.  Both  Mr.  Davenport 
ind  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  visited  this  place,  and  were  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country ;  and,  as  that  region  was  not 
included  in  the  limits  of  any  patent  already  given,  they  hoped  that  a  resi- 
dence there  would  put  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  authority  of  any 
OoTcmur  General.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  motive  that  influenced 
them  in  their  removal,  was,  that  they  might  frame  their  church  and  oonimon- 
wealth  in  their  own  way,  and  on  a  model  that  seemed  to  them  more  scriptural 
than  any  other.  This  company  of  pilgrims  reached  their  destined  home 
(Quinipiac)  on  the  14lh  of  April,  Mr.  Davenport  being  then  forty-one  yean 
uf  age.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  armed  men,  with  their 
wirea  and  children,  assembled  at  beat  of  drum,  under  a  spreading  oak,  to 
engage  in  the  duty  of  religious  irorship.  Mr.  D.  preached  from  Math.  IV., 
1 ;  and  his  subject  was  "  The  temptations  of  the  wilderness-" 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  the  preparatory  steps  having  been  taken,  "all 
ihe  free  planters  '"  met  in  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
fflent ;  and  Mr.  D.  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Proverbs  ix.,  1.  On  the 
2ad  of  August  following,  the  church  was  constituted,  and  Mr.  D.  shortly 
ifler  was  chosen  pastor.  lie  was  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
^Iwo  or  tliree  lay  brethren,  though  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford 
were  both  present,  and  one  of  them  oSered  the  prayer.  This  ceremony  was 
rnit  iDt«nded  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  Mr.  D.  had  already  received,  but  was  a  mere  recognition  of  his  having 
bpcomc  the  pastor  of  that  particular  church.  From  this  period,  be  lived  in 
freat  riuictudc  and  usefulness  for  many  years.  It  was  a  source  of  mueh 
nnjoymeut  to  him  that  his  early  friend  Eaton,  who  was,  for  many  years,  Gov- 
-rnor  of  the  new  Colony,  was  his  neighbour,  and  that  he  could  find  in  him  a 
Helper  in  every  good  work. 

Id  lU.'il,  the  ijecond  church  in  Boston,  then  recently  formed.  Bent  him  an 
iavilation  to  become  their  pastor  ;  but  his  relations  to  hia  own  people  and 
tu  tbo  Colony  at  large  were  such,  that  ho  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  at  that 
lime,  to  remove  to  any  other  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Court 
ikat  condemned  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  fled  to  this  country.  Two  of 
ilieni,  Whalley  and  (Joffo,  who  had  been  Major  Generals  in  Croraweirs 
Miny,  finding  their  way  to  New  Haven,  were  concealed,  for  more  than  a 
agBtli.  in  Mr.  Davenport's  bouse  ;  and  be  even  preached  a  sermou  which 
^Bik  designed  and  adapted  (o  awaken  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  D.  was, 
^^■•c  time,  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  the  part  which  be 
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took  in  the  matter;  but  he  showed  himself  entirely  fearless,  and  the  clamour 
gradually  died  away. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  grievoasly  afflicted  by  the  introdnction  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  *' Half-way  Covenant."  At  a  Synod  held  at  Boston 
in  1662,  it  was  decided  that  all  persons  who  had  been  baptiked  in  their 
infancy,  and  who,  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  would  recognise  their 
covenant  obligations,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  children  for  baptism. 
This  result  of  the  Synod  greatly  divided  the  churches  throughout  the 
country ;  and  no  one  opposed  it  more  earnestly  or  more  efficiently  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  It  was  to  this  point  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  standing  in  the 
Church  of  Holland ;  and  he  had  not  grown  more  tolerant  of  what  he  regard- 
ed then  with  such  strong  disapprobation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  the  First  church  in  Boston  was  deprived 
by  death  of  both  its  ministers — Norton  and  Wilson  :  both  were  in  favour 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church  members 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion.  But,  as  the  vacant  church  was  considered 
one  of  great  importance,  to  the  responsibilities  of  which  no  young  man 
could  be  adequate,  the  eyes  of  the  majority  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Daven- 
port,— notwithstanding  he  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  suffering 
under  considerable  bodily  infirmity.  A  call  was  sent  to  him,  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  though  his  congregation  at 
New  Haven  clung  to  him  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  utterly  refusing  him  a 
dismission,  and  at  last  only  passively  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  among  them  several  persons  of  note,  who  vigorously  opposed  his  settle- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  his  holding  views  different  from  their  own  in  respect 
to  the  **  Half-way  Covenant."  These  finally  withdrew,  and  were  organised 
at  Charlestown  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  **  Old  South  Church."  A 
controversy  now  commenced  between  the  two  churches,  which  was  carried 
on  with  no  little  asperity  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  Mr.  James  Allen  were  installed  as  co-pastors  of  the  First  church 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1668. 

Mr.  Davenport's  ministry  in  Boston  was  very  brief.  He  died  of  apoplezj, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  H9  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton.  His  portrait  is  in  the  museum 
of  Yale  College. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Davenport's  character  is  from  the  seventh 
of  the  "  Historical  Discourses  "  of  Dr.  Bacon, — the  present  pastor  of  the 
church  which  that  venerable  man  established : — 

"  From  his  early  youth  to  his  death,  he  was  devoted  to  study.  Those  lucubrations 
of  his  which  in  London  were  protracted  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  were  not  dis- 
continued when  he  had  removed  into  a  deeper  wilderness  than  that  which  is  nov 
spread  around  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Ilore  he  was  '  almost  contiauallr 
in  his  study  and  family,  except  some  public  work  or  private  duty  called  him  fbrth  ? 
and  '  he  was  so  close  and  bent  a  student  that  the  rude  Pagans  themselves  took  miieh 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Indian  savages  in  the  neighborhood  would  call  him,— 5o  kigUwitf 
man.* 

"  The  fruit  of  his  studies  was  manifest  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his  published  worlu. 
He  was  eminently  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  often  quoted  in  the  orif^aal 
tongues,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  some  delicate  shade  of  meaning,  invisible  in  the 
translation.  His  skill  in  evolving  from  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  their  historical  or 
grammatical  signification,  but  those  ^  uses'  of  '  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  fostne- 
tion  in  righteousness  *  for  which  '  all  Scripture  is  profitable,'  showed  that  his  stuitai 
brought  him  into  communion;  not  with  the  letter  only,  but  with  the  living  Spirit.  B» 
WM  a  true  master  of  the  art'  of  logic,  as  it  was  taught  in  those  dajSi  an  art  in  the 
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mmUcc  or  which  tbc  mind  was  trsioed  to  tlie  power  of  scute  discrimination  And 
■idjaEc-     Instead  of  btiag, — hs   bin  weaker  catemporaries  ncre  prone  to    be^ — a 

I^tai  to  tlie  technics  it  ies  of  the  art,  ha  used  them  aa  easiljr  u  an  expert  workman 
LJpitlfct  toola  of  hii  trade.  Noao  in  a  debate  could  better  slate  the  point  <n  quesUon; 
^■•ApBld  detect  more  promptly,  or  expose  mori:  strikingly  the  fallacious  statements. 
FlM  inconclusire  arguments  of  an  opponejit.  His  various  stores  of  knowledge 
iibnled  him  at  need,  those  ready  and  llrely  illastrations  vhich  are  often  more  effec- 
tlie  ttaao  dry  argununt  can  be.  Soma  spociniens  of  a  norb  in  Latin  from  bis  pen 
thaw  thai  hL'  used  that  language,  not  as  many  theologians  have  used  it,  with  barhar- 
Diu  idioms,  btit  with  a  degree  of  gracchilness  and  eleganc.', 

"  I  cannot  but  conceire  of  hjm,  as  characterized  by  great  dignity  of  manners,  com- 
bined— aa  true  dignity  mast  ever  be — with  courtesy.  *  He  Iiad  been  acituainted  with 
p«at  men  and  gn'at  tilings :'  he  bad  teen  the  world  in  all  its  pbaaca;  and  he  appears 
In  have  been  always  tieated  with  tbat  respect  which  is  not  often  withheld  from  thoae 
In  whom  tbe  honest  aelf-respect  Ih>m  whicb  proceeds  true  dignity  of  manners,  la 
mingled  with  the  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  at  courtesy. 

"  His  sermons,  as  he  prepared  them  for  the  pulpit,  appear  to  have  been  not  dii- 
»unc9  fully  written  out,  after  the  manner  now  adopted  by  the  most  accomplished 
Hew  EngUlid  preachers,  but  outlines,  with  nonicwhat  extended  sketches  of  the  lead- 
iof  topics,  to  be  completed  and  enlivened  by  the  freedom  and  Are  of  eztemporanoooa 
uttenuiciT.  Hence  wo  can  only  very  imperfectly  judge  of  his  power  in  the  pulpit  by 
tny  spceimena  of  his  preaching  which  have  come  down  to  us.  That  there  was  li^  and 
mna  ia  his  discourses,  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  his  '  Saints  Anchor-hold.' 
But  Ihe  testimony  of  bis  cotempotnries  is  all  that  we  have,  to  tell  us  of  what  bo 
KlBaliy  was  in  tlie  palpit.  One  who  was  long  acquainted  with  his  reputalioii,  and 
■bo,  kner  bis  removal  to  Boston,  must  have  ofKn  seen  him,  says, — '  He  was  a  person 
beyond  exception  and  compare  for  all  ministerial  abilitlos;'  and  that  even  in  his  latest 
jcars,  '  he  was  of  that  vivacity  that  the  strength  of  his  memory,  {iroftiundness  of  bis 
iadgmcni,  horldncss  of  his  trlocntioD,  were  little,  if  at  all,  abated  in  him.'  Another, 
■bo,  in  his  youth,  was  the  particular  ftiend  of  Davenport  ilie  aged,  says, — '  He  was 
>  princely  preacher.  I  have  heard  some  say  who  knew  him  in  his  younger  years,  that 
iH  ■■«  then  very  C'rveiit  and  vehement  as  to  tbe  manner  of  his  delivery,  btit  in  hti 
later  years  he  did  very  much  imitate  Mr.  Cotton,  whom,  in  the  gravity  of  bia  connte- 
Niaoc.  bo  did  somewhat  resemble.    Sic  illt  inanu,  lic  oraftreial.'  " 

The  following  is  a  iiat  of  Mr.  Davenport's  publicationB  : — Royal  edict  for 
mtUtAry  exercises :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  London.  1629.  A  Letter  to  the 
Dut4:h  classis,  concertting  Mr.  John  Paget,  1634.  InstructiooB  to  the 
Elden  of  the  English  Chuveh,  1634.  Repoi^  of  some  proceedings  ag^nst 
Jokn  Paget,  1634.  Allegations  of  Scripture  against  the  baptiiing  of  some 
kind  of  iafanlB,  1634.  Proteetation  about  the  publishing  of  his  writings, 
19S4.  An  apologctioal  Reply  to  a  book  called  "  An  Answer  to  the  unjust 
eomplaiiit  of  William  Best,  1(j36.  Profession  of  Faith  made  publicly  before 
the  congregation,  ic,  1642.  Answer  to  the  Elders  of  the  several  ehurohes 
m  New  England,  unto  the  Nino  Positions  sent  over  to  them  from  England, 
IW8.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ  in  regard  to  types,  kc,  1653.  The 
Heiaiab  is  already  come :  A  Sermon,  1663.  Catechism  containing  the 
chief  beads  of  the  Christian  religion,  1659.  The  Saints'  Anchor-hold  in  &11 
■torms  and  tempests,  in  sundry  sermons,  1661.  Another  Essay  for  the 
investigation  of  the  truth,  in  answer  to  two  questions,  &c.,  1663.  Election 
SennoD  at  Boston,  1669.  God's  Call  to  the  people  to  turn  unto  Him,  &o,: 
Two  Fast-day  Sermons  in  New  England,  1670.  Power  of  Congregational 
tlburches  asserted  and  vindicated,  1672.  A  Discourse  about  civil  govern- 
ment iu  a  new  plantation,  1673.  [Thjs  tract  erroneously  bears  the  name 
of  John  Cotton  on  its  title  page.]  A  Latin  Epistle  to  John  Dury  on  the 
anion  of  Protestant  Churches. 

Ha  WTot«  ievcral  Introductions  to  other  men's  works  ;  among  which  his 
Rpiatlc  before  Soudder's  "Daily  Walk"  is  mentioned  as  worthy  to  be 
rwikoiied  itself  a  book.  Ho  wrote  an  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which 
WM  jnst  going  into  the  press  at  London,  when  the  death  of  the  undertaker 
of  the  publication  stopped  it.  He  ulso  wrote  a  Life  of  John  Cotton,  (never 
Ygt.  I.  13  , 
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published,)  which  wu  onoe  io  Ck>Ternor  HutchiiiBon*8  haadfl,  bni  ii  now 
lost. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  a  son,  /oAn,  who  settled  at  New  Haven,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  November  27,  1668,  and  had  fire 
children  ;  one  of  whom,  JoAn,  was  the  minister  of  Stamford,  CoouMtievt. 
and  another,  Abigail^  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New 
Haven. 


-•♦■ 
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1637—1640. 

Samuel  Eaton  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Eaton,  Vicar  of  Great 
Budworth  in  Cheshire,  and  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Elaton,  Governor  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1624,  and  of  M.  A.  in  162S. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  he  took  orders  and  was  beneficed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  having  been  puritanically  educated,  he  oould  not 
conscientiously  conform  in  every  particular,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  Utile  at 
home  in  bis  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1687, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  afterwards  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  and  with  Mr.  Davenport  in  his  pastoral  charge.  He  is  said  to  have 
differed  from  his  colleague  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  government ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  reason  for  his  leaving  the  Colony ; — ^hif 
brother,  accord  lug  to  Cotton  Mather,  having  advised  to  the  measure.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1640,  with  the  design  of  gathering  there  a  company 
of  emigrants  who  should  settle  Totoket,  (afterwards  Branford,)  of  which  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  be  would  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  bis  friends  to  come  over  from  England  to  ensure  its  settlement 

Mr  Eaton,  after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  detained  for  some  time  ai  Bos- 
ton ;  where  his  preaching  excited  so  much  interest  that  vigorous  efforts  wen 
made  to  secure  his  services  there  permanently  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  proposals.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  ho  found  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  and  io 
much  more  toleration  exercised  towards  the  Puritan  party  than  when  he 
had  left  it,  a  few  years  before,  that  he  soon  relinquished  the  idea  of  retom- 
ing  to  New  England,  and  resolved  again  to  exercise  his  function  as  a 
minister  m  his  native  country.  He  soon  gathered  a  Congregational  ohurek 
in  Duckonfield  in  Cheshire ;  and  afterwards  removed,  probably  with  none 
part  of  his  congregation,  to  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Stockport.  Hen 
he  seems  to  have  hod  a  serious  difficulty  with  his  people,  some  of  whom,  it  ii 
said  by  Calaniy  *'  ran  things  to  a  great  height,  and  grew  wiser  than  their 
minister."  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  and  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformily. 
After  this,  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Angier  of  Denton ;  as  did 
many  of  his  former  hearers,  some  of  whom  had  contracted  a  prejudice 
agabst  him  while  he  was  their  minister,  but  became  kindly  disposed  in 

•  Toong'f  Chnn.— BMOB't  Higtortal  DtoworM.— ?«U't  Eod.  Hkt.  N.  B.,  I. 
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essence  of  being  broaght  to  commune  with  him  in  difficolties  und  triftls. 
Aiior  a  sceuo  of  protracted  isaSeriag  from  various  causes,  he  died,  at  Den- 
U)D  in  Lancashire,  oa  the  {)th  of  June,  16ti6,  aged  sixtj-eight,  and  w&s 
Lnried  in  tlie  ebapcl  there.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  from  the  words, — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
&c-  The  preacher  dwelt  much  on  the  afflictions  of  the  deceased.  He  spoke 
d  him  as  having  been  "much  afflicted  in  his  estate  in  the  times  of  the 
former  Bishops,"  and  as  having  been  more  recently  "  afflicted  in  his  body, 
liberty,  friends,  good  name,  and  oft  times  and  many  ways  troubled  and  grieved 
io  his  spirit."  His  afHictiuns  bad  been  "  many  and  great,  and  some  of  long 
coDtinuance."  "He  had  been  wronged  in  his  good  name,  not  by  enemies,  but 
friends."  "  He  had  suffered  for  a  season  the  loss  of  speech,  being  tbue 
unfitted  for  public  service."  '■  Some  of  those  to  whom  he  had  preached, 
ud  with  whom  be  bad  walked,  had  greatly  distressed  his  heart  with  their 
errors  in  doctrine,  and  their  scandals  and  divisions  ;  some  had  returned  him 
cril  for  good,  and  hatred  for  good  will ;  and  had  filled  him  with  reproaches." 
He  had  "been  dying  many  years,"  and  at  last  departed  in  an  evil  time, 
letvtDg  bis  friends  and  the  C'hureh  of  God  in  great  and  general  affliction. 
Yet  be  died  not  till  God  having  humbled  him  and  proved  him,  had  "  cleared 
liis  innoceucy,  and  restored  him  to  some  measure  of  usefulness."  "By  the 
goodness  of  God  he  died,  notwithstanding  all  his  enemies,  in  bis  own  house 
ud  bod,  and  came  to  his  grave  in  peace,  according  to  his  heart's  desire."* 

Cotton  Mather  says, — •'  He  was  a  very  holy  luau,  and  a  person  of  great 
Itarning  and  judgment,  and  a  most  incomparable  preacher."  Dr.  Calamy 
MjB, — "  He  left  no  children,  hut  left  »  good  name  among  persons  of  &11 
pamMBunis."  Wood,  the  author  of  tbo  Athcnffi  Oxonienses,  and  a  vigor- 
oa  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  says  that  be  was  "  held  in  wonderful  esteem," 
by  the  Puritans  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  a  "  most 
pestilent  leading  person"  among  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eaton's  publications: — A  Defence  ol 
iundry  positions  and  Scriptures  alleged  to  justify  the  Congregational  way, 
Wb.  Defence  of  sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  for  the  Congregational 
■t^  justified  ;  the  second  part,  1G46.  [In  this  and  the  preceding  work,  he 
Tw  assisted  by  bis  coUeoguo  at  Duckcnfield,  Timothy  Taylor.]  The  mys- 
(eiy  of  God  incarnate,  or  the  Word  mode  flesh  cleared  up,  &o.,  1650. 
Vindication  or  further  confirmation  of  sonio  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  to 
prove  tlie  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  distorted  and  miserably  wrested  and 
kbosed  by  Mr.  John  Knowlos.  Ac,  1631.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction, and  of  the  reconciliation  of  God's  part  to  the  creature:  Prinled 
with  the  Vindication.  Diseouras  concerning  the  springing  aud  spreading 
of  error,  and  of  the  means  of  cure  and  of  preservation  against  it :  Printed 
iUo  with  the  Vindication.  Treatise  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  covenant, 
showing  that  they  oblige  not.  [The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  was  replied  to 
ui  165U.]     The  Quakers  confuted,  ic,  1659. 


I,  li  roDDd  in  Iht  woriu  of  011t«  Ubj- 
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HENRY  WHITFIELD  * 

1637—1650. 

Hbnbt  Whitfield  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer.  His  father  originally  designed  him  for  the  professioB 
of  Law,  and  educated  him  first  at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  at  the 
Inns  of  Court.  He,  however,  having  become  early  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly  he  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  Law,  and  directed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the 
clerical  profession. 

In  due  time  he  commenced  preaching,  and  became  minister  of  Ookham, 
in  Surrey,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  an  abundant  blessing. 
Not  only  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  but  in  the  adjacent  country,  many 
were  supposed  to  have  been  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  At 
length,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  his  labours,  abroad, 
and  having,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  best  church  livings,  a  handsome  pri- 
vate income,  he  procured  and  maintained  another  godly  minister  at  Ockham, 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  itinerating  among  the  destitute  plaoes. 
The  result  of  these  labours  of  love  was  most  benign  and  cheering  to  both 
himself  and  others. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  conformed  to  the  various  rites  and 
usages  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  yet  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
many  of  the  nonconformists.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  suffering  from  an  invadon 
of  their  religious  rights. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  his  intimacy  with  the  nonconformists  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  own  mind  with  reference  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  they  were  right, 
and  that  he  felt  constrained  ultimately  to  declare  himself  of  their  number. 
This  soon  involved  him  in  troubles  from  which  he  had  protected  others. 
Archbishop  Laud  prosecuted  him  for  refusing  to  read  the  '*Book  of 
Sports  ;"  and,  being  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  self-denial,  instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  the  prosecution,  he  peaceably  resigned  his  charge 
and  his  benefice. 

As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  change  favourable  to  his  wishes  in  the 
state  of  the  Church,  or  of  his  being  advantageously  employed  as  a  minister 
in  his  native  country,  he  now  formed  the  purpose  of  coming  to  New  Bng^ 
land.  Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  personal  estate,  and  in  the  year 
1637  came  with  Governor  Eaton  to  New  Haven.  He  was  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  Surrey,  Kent  and  Suaaex,  who 
had  become  so  much  attached  to  his  ministry  that  they  shrunk  from  no 
sacrifice  by  means  of  which  they  might  enjoy  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he,  with  his  friends,  commenoed 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  having  previously  purchased  the 
land  from  the  native  Indians  who  occupied  it.  They  gave  the  place  its 
name  from  a  town  in  Surrey,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  them  had  emi- 
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There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  having  been 
ordaiopd  here ;  so  that  it  is  presumed  that  he  exercised  hia  ministerial  office 
bj  the  Hunic  authority  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Whitfield  may  be  considered  a.s  liuving  been,  in  every  sense,  the 
bead  and  father  of  the  plantation  ;  and  they  looked  ap  to  Lim  nith  a  trnly 
GUal  regard.  He  had  a  large  estate,  and  a  large  heart,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  dcviao,  but  to  accumpliah,  liberal  thinga.  He  huJlt,  at  hia  own 
upense,  a  firm,  and  for  those  days,  a  large  and  elegant,  stone  house,  which 
■erred  as  a  fort  for  himself  and  many  of  the  inhabitanlH,  and  which  still 
remains  a  monumeut  of  hia  benevolence  and  public  spirit. 

Of  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  minislry  at  Guilford  no  record  is 
known  to  exist ;  Ibough  the  tradition  is,  that  he  exercised  a  commaiidiag 
Influence,  the  sphere  of  which  extended  much  beyond  hia  own  congregation. 
Shei  remaining  with  his  people  about  twelve  years,  he  was  induced,  in 
MDSeqnence  of  the  change  of  times  in  England,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
w  return  to  his  native  country.  Several  of  the  planters  returned  with  him, 
ihough  the  mass  of  them  remained  behind, — not  however  without  the  expec- 
UtioB  of  ultimately  following  him.  He  offered  them  his  estate  on  very  low 
kntis;  but,  either  on  account  of  their  poverty  or  the  expectation  of  soon 
Itaring  tbe  country,  they  declined  making  the  purchase  ;  though  tlioy  after- 
nnls  regretted  their  determination.  He  left  his  church  under  the  care  of 
Ilia  son- ID-law,  the  Rev,  John  Uigginaon.  Cotton  Mather  says,  that,  "at 
ibe  dme  of  parting,  the  tvhole  town  accompanied  him  unto  the  water  side, 
*ith  a  spring  tide  of  tears." 

Mr.  Whitfield  left  Guilford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aummer  of  1650, 
ud  repaired  first  to  Boston,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England.  The 
tcimI  in  which  he  took  passage  to  Boston,  stopped  for  ten  days  at  Martha's 
Vineyard;  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Maybew,  so  well  known  for  his  benevolent  labours  among  the  Indians.  He 
Mcoiufianicd  Mr.  Mayhew  to  several  Indian  meetings,  and  was  greatly 
(ileased  with  tbe  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
iolelUgeuce  and  propriety  which  the  Indian  children  evinced  in  answering 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  them.  Mr.  Whitfield  afterwards  wrote  con- 
cerning Mr.  Mayhew  as  follows: — 

"  Thus  Laving  seen  a  short  nioJtl  of  hia  way,  and  of  the  palnii  ho  toali,  1  made 
tome  Inquiry  abont  Mr.  Mavhew  himself  snii  ahoal  his  viibsiat^Dce ;  liecause  1  saw  bat 
a  small  and  slender  sppearaaco  or  outward  convcaienccB  of  lift  ia  an)-  comforlaUe 
■ay.  Tlie  mau  tiimseir  was  modest,  sod  I  could  get  little  from  him,  bat  alter,  I 
uodentood  from  others  how  short  Ihiugs  were  with  him,  and  how  he  was  many  timet 
Ihnxd  to  labcior  with  his  owo  hands,  having  a  wife  and  three  small  children,  who 
depended  upon  liim  to  provide  neoosB»rles  for  them;  having  not  half  so  mncb 
yearly  coming  in,  in  b  settled  way.  as  an  ordinary  labourer  gels  there  among  them; 
yet  he  ia  cheerful  amidst  thene  straits,  and  none  hear  him  complain.  The  truth  is,  he 
will  not  leave  the  work  in  whloh  hia  heart  ia  engaged ;  for  ou  my  knowledge,  if  be 
woidd  bsTe  left  the  work,  and  employed  himscir  otherwhere,  he  might  have  had  ■ 
mot«  competent  and  comfortable  maintenance.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  becaose  I 
ba«e  some  hope  that  lomc  pious  mind  who  reads  this,  might  be  inwardly  moved  to 
eondder  his  condition  and  eomo  to  his  succour,  for  his  encouragement  in  this  great 

On  his  return  to  England.  Mr.  Whitfield    was    cordially  greeted  by  his 
old  frienda.  and  be  continued  through  life  to  command  the  respect  of  many 
B  highest  circles  of  society.     Ho  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Winchester, 
t  he  probably   continued  till    his  death,    which  is  supposed  to  have 
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ooourred  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.    He  was  the  anthor  of  a  woik 

entitled, — '*Some  help  to  stir  up  to  Christian  duties,'*  &c.,  1636. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  him, — 

''His  way  of  preaching  was  much  like  Dr.  Sibbs';  and  there  was  a  marYellooi 
majesty  and  sanctity  observable  in  it.  lie  carried  much  authority  with  him;  and 
using  frequently  to  risit  the  particular  families  of  his  flock,  with  profitable  discouTsei 
on  the  great  concerns  of  their  interior  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  rereroBes 
with  which  they  entertained  him.'' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles,   one  of  his  successors   in  the   ministij  at 

Quilford,  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  soholart  a  graal 

divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher.'' 


-•♦■ 


THOMAS  GOBBET.* 

1637—1685. 

Thomas  Cobbet  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England,  in  the 
year  1608.  His  parents  were  in  somewhat  humble  circumstances,  and  sob- 
sequently  came  to  New  England,  where  they  spent  their  latter  years.  In 
due  time,  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but,  when  the 
plague  raged  there,  he,  with  some  others,  put  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twiss  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  ministry 
and  was  first  settled  in  a  small  place  in  Lincolnshire.  In  consequence  of 
his  nonconformity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  ministry  witb 
quietude,  safety,  or  usefulness  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in 
this  Western  wilderness.  Accordingly,  he  came  tx)  this  country  in  the  same 
ship  with  John  Davenport,  and  arrived  here  June  26,  1637.  He  was  soon 
invited  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  had  preceded  him 
a  few  years  in  his  emigration,  and  who  was  then  comfortably  settled  as  the 
minister  of  Lynn,  to  become  his  colleague.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  two  laboured  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  One  year  their  salary  was  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  each  ;  and  thai 
same  year  the  town  suffered  a  loss  by  disease  among  the  cattle,  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds ;  which  Cotton  Mather  reckons  a  just  retribv 
tion  for  their  parsimony.  Mr.  Cobbet,  finding  his  support  at  Lynn  insuffi* 
cient,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  ultimately  to  settle,  at  Ipswich; — 
Mr.  Rogers  having  then  recently  died,  and  Mr.  Norton  having  removed  to 
Boston.  Here  he  continued  diligently  engaged  in  his  work,  until  he  was 
called  to  hb  reward.  He  died  November  5,  1685,  aged  seventy-seTen. 
From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  the  fanenl 
were  about  eighteen  pounds,  including  thirty  two  gallons  of  wine  at  ibor 
shiUings,  sixty-two  pounds  of  sugar,  cider  and  ginger,  and  some  doien  pain 
of  gloves. 

Mr.  Cobbet  left  a  widow,  who  died  the  next  year,  aLd  four  children, — 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  other  children  h^  had  previously  lost 
by  death.  His  son  Samuel  (as  is  supposed)  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1663,  and  was  living  in  1698.     The  epiUrh  which  Cotton  Mather 
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JeMgned  for  Mr.  Cobbet,  though  never  inacnbod  upon  hia  tombstoDe,  wu 
jet  ao  perttnenl  th^t  it  will  very  well  bear  to  be  traaelatod.  It  is  as  fol- 
low b  ; — "Stay,  passeuger,  for  here  lies  a  treaaure,  Thomas  Cobbet,  of 
•hoM  BTsiling  prayers  anJ  most  approved  niannera,  jou,  if  on  inhabitant  of 
New  EnglanJ,  need  not  be  told.  If  you  cultivate  piety,  admire  him;  if 
too  wish  for  happiness,  follow  kim." 

The  following  ineidunts,  gathered  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Felt  from  the  Colony 
Recordii,  suSciently  indicate  the  high  place  which  Mr.  Cobbet  held  unong 
the  clergy  of  that  day  : —  * 

''  1G57,  June  Eth.  He  is  one  or  thirteen  clden  who  meet  in  BoBtnn  on  ecclesiasti- 
c»l  qnPBtiuns,  proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  Divines  from  other  Colo- 
nist were  to  meet  with  them.  The  main  subject  fur  their  doliberstiou  WBii  the  liaptigro 
nfchildren. — lOGl,  June  Tib.  Hr.  Cobbel  ia  on  a  committee  to  cuusider 'our  patent 
tiwB,  and  privilogea  and  duty  to  hU  H^estj.'  Their  report  nm  made  June  lOtb,  and 
■■a  a  Tcr;  interegling  document  on  nccnunt  of  its  relatlreness  to  the  critical  state  of 
ihc  Colonj- — 1662,  Mnj  7th.  the  Legislature  grant  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land. — 
1$(18,  April  14th.  He  ii  one  of  six  clergrmcn  appointed  b;  the  General  Court  to  argoe 
■hi)  sereral  BaivtUta  in  Boaton  against  their  particular  tenets. — IGTI,  Hay  31st.  He  is 
uuong  Sflveii  minUters  who  had  counselled  the  Third  church  of  Boatan  to  form  a  soci- 
ety by  themselves,  and  wbo  now  present  an  address  lo  (he  LegiBlature.  requesting 
Uul,  aa  their  committee  reported  them  last  year  la  be  disorganize rs,  for  having  ^veu 
nch  ooansci,  they  may  have  a  hearing  either  before  the  Court  or  a  convention  of 
chnrehCB.  Tho  Court  cunsidtrcd  tlieir  addrcBs,  and  owned  (hat  their  committee  had 
uttered  tbcmsolvcs  improperly. — IG7I1,.  Aoi^st  9th.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  of  tweoty-fbur 
elders,  who  assemble  in  Boston,  by  desire  of  the  assistants,  to  advise  them  about  the 
mmplaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason  to  the  King,  This  year  he  was  severely  tried  in  the 
c^ituie  of  his  son  by  the  Indians  at  the  Eastward.  Public  prayers  were  offered  not 
only  10  fais  own  congregiliou,  but  also  In  others  of  tho  vicinity,  for  Ihe  deliverance  of 
■hi*  captive.  They  were  answcre<l,  and  tbc  heart  of  an  afflicted  parent  wus  comforted . 
1177.    Mr.  Cobbet  writes  a  narrative  of  striking  events  to  Increase  Mftlher." 

Mr.  Cobbet  preached  two  Election  Sermons  ; — one  in  1049,  and  the  other 
in  1666.  He  waa  regarded  as  among  not  only  the  best  preachers,  bot  the 
best  writers,  of  bb  time,  in  New  England.  lie  published  in  1643,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  covenant  of  the  children  of  chureh  members ;  in  1645,  A 
Dofoncc  of  Infant  Baptism,  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  preface 
to  Norton's  Answer  to  Apollonius  ;  in  IGiJS,  The  Civil  Magistrate's  power 
ID  matters  of  religion  modestly  debated,  &c.,  with  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
ealled  "  III  news  from  England."  by  John  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  ;  in  1654, 
A  Practical  Discourse  on  Prayer ;  in  1656,  A  Treatise  on  the  honour  due 
Trom  children  to  their  parents. 

The  author  of  the  Magnalia,  i 
btt's  work  on  prayer,  says, — 

"Of  all  the  works  written  by  Mr.  Cobbet,  none  deserves  more  to  Iw  read  by  the 
vorld,  or  to  live  till  the  general  burning  of  tbe  world,  than  that  of  prayer.  And 
hid«ed  prayer,  tbe  subject  so  experimentally,  aud  therefore  jndieiously.  thorefbre 
prattahly,  therein  handled,  was  not  the  least  of  those  tilings  for  which  Mr.  Cobbet 
wtt  remarkable.  He  was  a  very  praying  roan,  and  his  prayers  ivore  not  more  ohserv- 
Me  thronghout  New  England  fur  the  argumcntAtive.  the  importunate,  and,  I  had 
shaoat  said,  flUally  familiar  slrflins  of  them,  than  for  the  wonderful  snecesseg  that 
Ktonded  ihem.  Our  Cobbet  might  certainly  make  a  considerable  figure  !n  the  cata- 
lipie  ft  thoso  eminent  saints,  whose  experiences  have  nolobly  eiemplIBed  the  power 
i>f  prayer  unto  the  world.  Tliat  golden  chain,  one  end  whereof  is  tiud  unto  ihe  tongne 
vt  nan,  and  the  other  end  unto  the  ear  of  God,  our  Cobbat  was  olnays  pulling  at; 

d  fao  often  pulled  unto  iMch  marvellons  purpose  that  the  neighbours  were  almost 
"o  Bing  of  him,  aa  Claudlan  did  upon  tho  prosperous  prayers  of  Theodoslnt— 
'  0  nimium  dllocte  Deo.' " 


a  rendering  his  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Cob- 
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WILLIAM  HOOKE  * 

1637—1656. 

William  Hooks  was  born  in  Southampton,  England,  of  higUj 
respectable  parents,  in  the  year  1601.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  16^, 
and  of  M.  A.  in  1623.  Wood  speaks  of  him  at  this  time  as  being 
**  esteemed  a  close  student  and  a  religious  person.**  Having  received  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  Vicar  of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  continued  several  years.  Both  his  preaching  and  his  noncon- 
formity rendered  him  an  object  of  displeasure  with  the  reigning  powers 
lintil  at  length  he  formed  and  executed  the  purpose  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  had  migrated  to  New  England. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Mr.  Hooke  came  to  this  country  ;  but  it 
was  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1636.  Immediately  after  the  settlement 
of  Taunton  in  1637,  we  find  him  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  was  inducted  into  office  by  such  men  as  John  Wilson  and  Richard 
Mather. 

He  remained  at  Taunton  not  far  from  seven  years ;  during  which  time  he 
was  associated  in  his  ministerial  labours  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Street  ;t  the  one 
holding  the  office  of  pastor,  the  other  of  teacher.  At  length  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  Samuel  Eaton,  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  founder 
and  first  Governor  of  New  Haven,  and  to  be  associated  as  teacher  with  John 
Davenport  in  the  charge  of  the  New  Haven  church.  He  was  probably 
installed  there  in  1644  or  1645 — the  exact  date  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Cotton  Mather  informs  us  that  *'  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  humbly 
chose  for  his  text  those  words  in  Judges  vii.  10. — *  Go  thou  with  Phunb 
thy  servant  ;*  and  as  humbly  raised  his  doctrine— •that  in  great  services  i 
little  help  is  better  than  none ;  which  he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his  own 
being  joined  with  so  considerable  a  Gideon  as  Mr.  Davenport.** 

Mr.  Hooke  was  very  highly  connected,  being  the  cousin  by  marriage  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Edward  Whalley,  one  of  the 
eight  military  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  eight  districts  into  which  England  was 
divided  by  the  Protector.  Mr.  Hooke  corresponded  with  Cromwell  during 
his  residence  at  New  Haven,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country.  It  u 
not  strange  therefore  that,  after  Cromwell  had  risen  to  all  but  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  British  empire,  and  Congregational  principles  seemed 
likely  to  triumph  in  England,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  withal  was  greatly 
depressed,  and  its  prospects  extremely  dubious, — it  is  not  strange  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hooke  should  have  begun  to  meditate  tlM 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  native  country  ;  and  an  additional  consideratioil 

•TmmbaU'e  Conn.,  I.— Biu»n'<  Historical  Diflconrees.—Eroery's  Ministry  of  Tannton. 

j*  NiCBOLAB  Strbkt  wss  ecJDcated  in  England ;  bnt  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  mtmU 
this  ooontiy.  He  was  settled  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Hooke  at  Taunton  at  the  organisatkii  of  th« 
ehordi,  and  remained  there  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1659,  he  nw 
settled  at  New  Haven  as  colleague  with  Mr  Davenport,  where  ho  continued  till  his  death*  April 
22,  1674.  Dr.  Bacon  pronounces  him  <*  a  pious,  judicious,  modest  man,*'  and  <*no  infokr 
r."    His  first  wife  WBs  a  sister  of  Elizabeth 


preacher."    His  first  wife  wss  a  sister  of  Elizabeth  Pool,  the  foundress  of  Taunton;  his 

was  the  widow  of  Governor  Newooan.    His  son,  Sam^ul,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ia  I6M9 

was  ordained  at  WaUingfcndy  Coiin.^  in  1674^  and  died  January  16^  1717. 
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AmI  probably  iuflaeneed  him  was,  thut  he  might  do  more  for  tbe  Colony 
lut  for  liis  ppopla  lliere,  than  if  he  were  to  remum  among  them.  Accord- 
ingly, wo  fiail  that,  ID  ltl54,  Mrs.  Uooko  took  her  departure  for  £agl&nd  ; 
ind  two  year*  after — in  165G,  Bh«  was  followed  by  her  husband.  Shortly 
after  hia  arrival  there,  he  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Winthrop : — 

"  Ab  loDcbios  royoelf,  1  am  nut  yet  settled,  llie  Protector  hnving  engaged  roe  to 
Im,  not  long  at'lpr  my  landiug,  wLu  liiibrno  hatli  well  providnl  tbr  me.  ilis  dedre 
ii  tli»t  B  clmrch  may  be  gathered  in  his  l^mily,  to  which  purpme  I  have  liad  ipoccb 
■ilh  bim  several  times;  but,  though  the  thing  be  most  desirablo,  1  ruroBuu  great  d!IB' 
ctdtlat  in  atiDdry  rcapects.  1  tlliiik  to  proceed  as  Tar  as  I  may  by  any  rulu  of  Uod. 
ind  am  allogetber  unnilling  that  tbig  moliuD  should  fall  io  Lis  heart.  But  my  own 
"cakneM  is  disconragemeat  enough,  wtre  there  nciihing  uLie." 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Cromwell'B  purpose  iu  regard  to  gathering  » 
church  in  hts  family  vaa  fully  curried  out ;  though  Mr.  tlookc  became  his 
domestic  chaplain,  being  associated  in  the  office  with  Hugh  Peters  aud  John 
Howe.  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  the  "mastership  of  the  Hospital 
udled  the  Savoy,  in  the  city  of  Westminster."  Thus  he  was  thrown  into 
*  wide  field  of  usefulness ;  and,  for  a,  while,  his  iofluence  acted  directly 
opon  the  throne. 

Bui  a  and  reverse  in  his  ui  1*0 um stances  and  prospect!)  soon  overtook  him 
In  less  tbuu  two  years  after  hix  arrival  in  England,  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Lord  Froteeior,  died;  tbe  (.■onBcqueuce  of  which  was  that  the  Common- 
wealth died  aUu  ;  and  Mr.  Hooke  became  an  ejected  and  silenced  minister. 

Mr.  Hooke  sGL^ms  always  to  have  ri^taincd  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
hit  friends  in  New  England,  and  particularly  of  his  charge  at  New  Haven. 
Id  1671,  he  addressed  to  the  New  Uaven  church  a  letter  in  which  he  con- 
firms  their  titlu  to  a  lot  which  he  bad  previously  given  them,  known  as  "  the 
Bookc  lot ;"  and  preseribes  certain  terms  in  the  donation  which,  it  ia  under- 
iitood,  have  not  been  strictly  complied  with.     In  his  letter  he  says, — 

'■  Brethren.  1  daily  hove  you  in  remembrance  bpforo  the   Lord,  u  relttiniiig  mv  old 
■   "■     '  r  affcclmn  towsrda  you,  desiring  the  n-tum  of  your  prayers  and  brothurly 
u  have  a  great  iulorest.    The  Fatlicr  of  mercy  be  with 


fon  all,  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you.  —  j — .„j  —  ,, ... 

oriag  you  to  bia  everlasting  Kingdom  in  glorj,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in 

Ur.  HcHike  was  made  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  tbe  New  Haven 
diurch,  among  the  poor  ministers  aud  ministers'  widows  in  Enj.'land.  In 
uknow lodging  it,  he  ajlda— "This  fruit  of  your  bounty  b  very  thankfully 
rtceived  and  acknowledged  by  us,  and  tho  good  Lord  make  all  grace  to 
abound  towarils  you." 

Mr.  Hooke  spent  a  few  of  his  last  years  in  comparative  retirement.  He 
Jied  in  or  near  London,  on  the  Lilst  of  March,  1G78,  aged  eighty-seven,  and 
Kti  burifd  in  the  celebrated  cemetery  iu  London,  known  as  "  BuuhUl 
fields.  ■' 

Tho  printed  productions  of  Mr.  Hooke  are  New  England's  Tears  for  Old 
England's  Fears.  A  Fast  Sermon,  H540-11.  A  Fjist  Sermon,  1645. 
A  Sermon  on  Job  11.  12.,  1641.  A  Sermon  in  New  England  in  behalf  of 
<)ld  England,  &c.,  1645.  The  privileges  of  the  Saints  on  earth  beyond 
ibo«e  in  Heaven,  &e.,  1673.  A  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  day,  printed  with 
the  former  hook.  The  Slaughter  of  tbe  Witnesses.  A  Sermon  in  tbe  Sup- 
plement to  the  Morning  Exercises. 

Cotton  Mather's  testiuiony  concerning  Mr.  Hooke  is  that  he  was  a 
"leaned,  holy  kod  humble  man."     Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Connectiout 
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ipeaks  of  him  as  a  man  '*  of  great  learning  and  jnety,  and  poesesnng  ezoeDent 
pulpit  talents."  Dr.  Bacon  in  one  of  his  HistoriiMkl  Disooarses,  pre&oes  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Hooke's  Fast  sermon  preached  in  1640,  thus : — 

"  The  title  of  the  sermon  ii  New  England's  Tears  fbr  Old  England's  Fears;  and  the 
sermon  itself  is,  in  matter  and  style,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  preaching  of  that  day. 
For  matter,  while  a  strain  of  evangelical  sentiment  runs  through  it,  it  is  chiefly  ooou- 
pied  with  a  lively  description  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil  war,  and 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to  constrain  the  men  of  Kew  England  to 
sympathize  with  all  the  distresses  of  their  mother  country.  For  the  style,  while  U 
has  some  touches  of  antique  phraseology,  it  is  far  more  ornamented,  polished  sad 
rhetoricali  than  the  style  of  any  other  New  England  preacher  of  that  day." 


'-•«- 


JOHN  FISKE  * 

1637—1676. 

John  Fiske  was  bom  in  the  parbh  of  St.  James  in  the  connty  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  about  the  year  1601.  Not  only  his  immediate  parents,  but 
his  more  remote  ancestry,  were  eminent  for  piety ;  and  several  of  them 
suffered  severe  persecution  in  the  days  of  the  bloody  Mary.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  ultimately  migrated  to  New  England. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1625,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  ministry.  But  so  greatly  was  he  embarrassed  m 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  nonconformity,  that  he  dettf^ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  upon  a  thorough 
examination,  he  obtained  a  license  for  public  practice.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  of  excellent  character  and 
large  fortune,  whose  father,  however,  subsequently  refused  her  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  her  patrimony,  on  account  of  her  coming  to  New  England. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  youngest  brother, 
having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  to 
New  England,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
quiet  exercise  of  hb  ministry.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  arrested,  he 
took  shipping  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  the  Be  v.  John  Allin,  alte^ 
wards  minister  at  Dedham.  But,  after  they  had  passed  the  Land's  End,  they 
made  themselves  known,  and  generally  preached  two  sermons  a  day,  nnffl 
they  had  completed  their  passage.  Indeed,  so  much  time  was  devoted  to 
religious  services,  that,  when  one  of  the  passengers  was  reproved  for 
amusing  himself  with  his  hook  and  line  on  the  Sabbath,  he  protested  that 
he  did  not  know  when  the  Sabbath  was  ;  that  he  thought  every  day  was  a 
Sabbath  day  ;  <^  for,"  sidd  he,  *^  you  do  nothing  but  pray  and  preach  all 
the  week  long.'' 

Mr.  Fiske  arrived  in  New  England  in  the  year  1637,  having  experienced 
two  bereavements  in  connection  with  his  voyage :  his  aged  mother  died  short* 
ly  after  he  sailed,  and  his  infant  child  shortly  after  he  landed.  He  cane 
well  supplied  with  servants,  and  the  various  implements  requisite  for  both 
farming  and  building,  and  withal  had  provisions  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  a  wilderness  for  three  years  ; — of  which  last  he  imparted  freely  to 

•lUther*t  afag.»  III.— Brodk*t  Urm,  lU.  -Faniier*t  Gen.  Bag .— Felt*i  Bod.  Hiit.  N.  B.,  I. 
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frintiabitants  of  the  country,  wLotn  he  foond  id  tbo  luiilst  of  a  war  with 
llie  Petfuot  IndiaoB.  For  about  three  ycura  after  his  arrival,  be  resided  U 
Salem,  where  Le  held  ihe  double  office  of  preacher  and  tutor  i  he  bad  a 
iMituuderable  number  of  young  persona  under  his  instruction  ;  aud,  at  a  later 
period,  for  want  of  any  suitable  school  at  hand,  he  conducted  the  educalton 
of  his  own  children.  From  Suleni  be  removed  to  an  adjoining  place,  einoe 
«UmI  Wcubam ;  and  there,  on  tbo  8th  of  October,  1644,  a  church  was 
gptfaercd,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Here  he  continued  more  than  four- 
Hen  jrears,  aatiafied  nitb  a  verj  meagre  ealarj,  and  contributing  liberiiUj  of 
bii  own  nieans  in  aid  of  the  infant  Colony. 

About  the  jear  1656.  he  removed,  with  the  greater  part  of  bis  church,  to 
toother  new  town,  called  Chelmsford,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  bis  days. 
Htn  ho  asperieoeed  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  whose  remark- 
kbU  fiiiniliarity  with  Scripture,  Cotton  Mather  says,  rendered  any  other  con- 
(Ofdance  of  the  Bible  useless  in  bis  library.  She  was  blind  during  aeveral 
«(  her  last  years,  and  died,  February  14,  1672.  After  this,  he  formed 
■Mther  matrimonial  connection  with  Klizabeth,  widow  of  Edmund  Hinch- 

Mf.  Fisko  was  the  minister  of  Chelmsford  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
n>  mstant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  la 
Bathing  woa  be  more  particular  than  in  communicating  entcoheticBl  instruction. 
Ba  oven  composed  ami  published  a  entecbism,  entitled,  "The  ollye  branch 
mtered" — the  only  ibing,  bo  far  as  is  known,  that  he  ever  did  publish ; 
ttn^h  be  lu-eferrt'd  tbe  Assembly's  catechiBni  for  bis  public  espoaitions. 
nili  which  be  was  accustomed  to  precede  his  afternoon  sermon  on  the 
dtbhalk 

Notwithstanding  he  bad  enjoyed  unusually  vigorous  health  during  nearly 
hit  whole  ministry,  insomuch  that  be  was  rarely  interrupted,  even  for  a 
nif  tc  .Sabbath,  in  bis  labours,  yet,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he  was  visited 
*ilh  a  complication  of  maladies,  that  rendered  bis  life  well  nigb  a  burden 
h)  bim.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was  carried  into  tbe  church  in  a  chair, 
Mil  preai-bud  lu  »  tiitting  posture.  But,  on  the  second  sabbath  after  ho  waa 
ninltnc^d  to  his  bougie,  he  was  sciiod  with  violent  convutstons,  which  after- 
vards  n^currod  frequently,  until  they  caused  his  death.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1676.  His  dying  benediction  upon  his  children,  who  were  pre- 
sent, was  as  follows  : — "  You  arc  as  a  shock  of  corn  bound  up  ;  or  as  twins 
toado  beantiful  by  tbe  covenant  of  grace.  You  have  an  interest  in  tbo  sure 
Okrus  of  David  :  these  you  have  to  live  upon.  Provoke  one  another  to 
!•••.     The  Ood  of  your  forefathers  bless  you  all." 

^fr.  Piske  left  a  widow  and  four  children  ;  but  his  wife  and  two  children 
fin  »b6cni  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  His  son,  Moses,  was  graduated  at 
ttrrftrd  college  in  106'2 ;  was  ordained  at  Braintrce,  (now  Quincy,)  Sep- 
tember II,  1672;  and  died  August  10,  1708,  aged  sisly-sii. 

Hr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  bis  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
reiigioD;  for  a  disinterested  and  sulf-Haerificing  spirit ;  for  tbe  abundance  of 
hii  public  labours ;  and  for  maintaining  an  exact  and  efficient  Cbureb  disci- 
ptioe.  Cotton  Mather  calls  bim  "a  plain,  but  able,  painful  and  useful 
pnaohcr  of  tbe  Qospel." 
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JOHN  ALLIN  * 

1637—1671. 

John  Allin  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1596.  He  is  sapposod  to 
have  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  his  eduoation 
was  completed,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  for  a  considerablff 
time  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  England.  There  was  a 
minister  of  his  name  settled  at  Ipswich,  who,  being  silenoed  by  Biakqi 
Wren  for  his  nonconformity,  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London  ;  and  that 
person  was  probably  the  same  with  the  subject  of  thb  sketch.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1637  ;  being  obliged  to  go  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  hither,  in  disguise,  in  order  to  elude  pursuit. 

He  went  to  reside  at  Dedham  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival ;  thougk 
he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  until  the  close  of  the  iMzt 
year.  A  church  being  gathered  at  Dedham,  he  was  requested,  for  the  time, 
to  supply  the  place  of  teacher ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  when  some  mora 
permanent  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him, 
either  for  pastor  or  teacher ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  think  himself  better 
adapted  to  the  former  oiHce,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it.  He  wai 
duly  set  apart  as  pastor, — a  ruling  elder  being  ordained  at  the  same  time, — 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1639.  Several  brethren,  deputed  by  the  church,  laid 
their  hands  on  his  head,  one  of  them  offered  a  prayer,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  Mr.  AVhiting  of  Lynn,  in  the  name  of  the  Elders  and  other 
Christians  present,  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

In  1646,  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  bring  the  Colonists  inte 
subjection  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  magistrates  having  given  their 
opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  Elders  were  called  upon  to  give  their't, 
and  Mr.  Allin  was  chosen  to  be  their  organ.  He  presented  a  paper  the 
next  day  in  behalf  of  the  Elders,  written  in  a  manly  and  decided  tone, 
marking  the  just  limitations  of  Colonial  allegiance,  and  fully  sustaining  the 
views  of  the  magistrates  who  were  determined  on  resistance. 

In  1637,  a  number  of  Divines  in  England,  having  heard  that  their  brethrm 
on  this  side  of  the  water  had  departed  from  the  old  landmarks  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  inquiry  is 
respect  to  what  they  called  the  "  nine  positions."  The  New  England 
Divines  answered  this  communication  at  length  ;  frankly  acknowledging  that, 
on  certain  points,  their  views  had  undergone  a  change  since  they  left  th^ 
native  country.  This  called  forth  a  Reply  by  John  Ball,  in  behalf  of  th€ 
Divines  of  Old  England  ;  and  to  this  Reply  there  was  a  rejoinder,  under  the 
title  of  a  "Defence  of  the  nine  questions  or  positions'* — the  joint  prodiM' 
tion  of  Mr.  Allin  and  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  The  work  wai 
executed  with  marked  ability,  and  was  considered  as  good  authority  in  iM 
day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  at  an  adjourned  term,  in  IMS 
Mr.  Allin  preached  from  the  15th  chapter  of 'Acts,  containing  a  history  ol 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.     Oovemor  Winthrop  states  that  the   preaohei 

•  Brook'e  UvtM,  III.— Mather'e  Mag.,  III.— Prentifls'  Sermon  on  the  DeaUi  of  B«r.  Ji 
HAven.— LuDton't  Hiitorioal  Dteoonnet.— Fdt*t  Eed.  Hist  N.  E.»  I. 
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"butdled  bis  subject,"  both  as  regards  its  "  doctrines  and  applications,"  in 
t  "godly  Mid  learned"  manner,  with  a  "clear  discover;  and  refutation  of  snoh 
irran,  objections  and  scruples  as  have  been  raised  by  eome  young  heads  in 
tit  country."  Winthrop  states  that,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  hia  ser- 
BMi,  a  snake  appeared  in  the  church,  and  cra'-fkd  into  the  scati^  wheie 
auj  of  the  Elders  sat  behind  the  preacher.  One  of  thera,  "  a  msn  of 
aneh  foilh,"  Tentured  to  encounter  the  snake  vith  his  foot  and  tajS',  and 
wy  »on  found  means  of  despatching  him.  "  It  k  out  of  dcibc,"  says 
Winthrop,  "the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  Ms  mind  in  th^s.  '  •  *  • 
"The  serpent  ie  the  devil;  the  ^ynod,  the  representative  of  t>,«  >,-hurcheBof 
Otrin  in  New  England, — the  destruction  and  dissolution  of  whwh  he  haa, 
J»  time  past,  and  now  recently  been  plottmg;  but  ha  is  low  foiled;  their 
Ulh  is  the  seed  of  the  woman  overcame  him,  and  crosiied  his  head." 

One  of  the  leading  controversies  of  this  period  had  respect  to  the  proper 
ndjeots  of  baptism.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  in  166'2  was  in  favour  of 
At  deetrine  that  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  whose  lives 
■en  not  iuimoral,  might  claiui  the  ordinance  in  behalf  of  their  children. 
"ait  wa«  strongly  opposed  by  scTcra!  eminent  ministers,  ono  of  whom  was 
Pnmdent  Cbauncy  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  work  which  he  wrote  on 
tte  anbject  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Allin.  In  his  answer,  he  maintains  that 
IIm  doctrine  of  the  SyAod  was  no  novelty ;  that  it  had  been  holilcn  by  the 
mtlHt  lights  of  the  Oburch  ;  end  that  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  the 
CuibHdgB  platform,  except  from  a  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  few 
wha  oould  not  subscribe  to  it. 

Tlus  controversy  was  not  only  an  agitating,  but  a  protracted,  oue.  When, 
iie  years  after,  there  was  a  secesBion  from  the  First  church  in  Boston,  in 
i^onBe<]ueDce  of  the  settlement  of  John  Davenport,  who  maintained,  with 
^reat  leal,  the  strict  side  in  this  controversy,  seventeen  ministers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  John  Allin,  bore  public  testimony  against  Mr.  Daven* 
pert  and  his  ailherenta.  The  Deputies  baiing  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
ilw  old  church,  there  was,  at  a  subsequent  session,  a  petition  or  address  pre- 
■rated  by  the  ministers,  defending  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had 
Wl  made  against  them,  and  professing  their  adherence  to  the  safe  and 
Kiber  principles  of  Congregationalism.  The  name  of  John  Allin  is  first  on 
>ti<!  list  of  j>etitioners ;  and  the  petition  only  reasserted  the  doctrine  he  had 
maintained  in  his  defence  of  the  Synod. 

KMide  the  above  controversial  writings,  Mr.  Allin  published  nothing  ; 
iKosgh  the  two  last  sermons  that  he  preached  were  published  after  his 
Jsrth,  and  have  been  republished  in  the  Dedham  Pnlpit,  within  the  last  few 

Mr.  Allin  seems  to  have  continued  his  labours,  without  much  interrup- 
lioa,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  August,  1671, 
U  Lbs  age  of  seventy-five,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  His  "beloved  wife 
Katlicrine."  as  he  calls  her  in  bis  records,  died  three  days  after,  and  both 
vere  buried  in  the  same  grave.  She  was  the  widow  of  Governor  Thomu 
Ondley,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Allin,  November  8,  1653,  a  little  more 
ihan  Uirt'o  months  after  the  Hovemor's  death  ;  Mr.  Allin's  first  wife,  Mar- 

(!Wel,  baring  been  dead  a  little  more  than  sii  months.     By  the  last  marriage 

be  had  throe  sons. 
The  Uev.  Dr.  Lamson;  the  present  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedham, 

writes  thua  concerning  Mr.  Allin : — 
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**  He  piMseased  a  vigorouB,  tcate  and  discriminating  andentanding,  and  fbr  thA  agi 
and  the  circamtianoeB  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  wrote  well.  His  style  is  marked  bgi 
simplicity,  directness  and  force,  thongh  not  by  elegance.  All  hb  measures  §;ppeMg  U 
have  been  characterized  by  good  sense  and  a  plain  straight  forward  honesty.  He  wai 
prudent,  firm  and  energetic, — entering  on  his  work  with  calmness,  and  pursuing  h 
with  a  decision  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  lived  si  i 
period  when  the  aflfairs  of  the  Colony  required  men  of  active  habits  as  well  as  patieal 
thought ;  and  he  shrunk  from  no  duty  which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  imposed.  He 
ooeasionally  shared  the  labours  of  Eliot  in  his  benevolent  visits  among  the  Indiana;  1m 
took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  numerous  wayi 
rendered  no  small  service  to  the  public.  To  his  other  qualities  he  added  uncommos 
amenity  of  disposition,  modesty  and  gentleness.  In  all  the  notices  of  him  I  have  mel 
with,  in  contemporary  or  other  writings  entitled  to  respect,  these  traits  of  his  chane- 
ter  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  emphasis.  There  must  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  degree  or  manner  in  which  they  manifested  themselves,  to  account  for  tbc 
warm  encomiums  uniformly  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportuaHy 
of  knowing  him. 

"  Theological  discussions  which  too  often  have  the  eflE^t  of  inflaming  the  passkms, 
and  infusing  acrimony  into  the  mildest  natures,  appear  not  for  one  moment  to  ban 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  His  spirits  remained  sunny  still,  and  his  Uand- 
ness  of  temper  never  forsook  him.  Ko  acerbity  of  fbeling  discloses  itself  in  any  por^ 
tion  of  his  controversial  writings,  but  good  humour,  fairness.  Christian  courtesy,  and 
a  honied  sweetness  are  everywhere  visible,  even  when  he  deals  the  hardest  blows 
against  the  arguments  of  his  adversary.  A  rare  example  of  moderation  hi  thai  or 
in  any  age." 


-♦«- 


CHARLES  CHAUNCY  * 

1638—1672. 

Charles  Chaunot  was  descended  from  a  family  which  came  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
George  Channcy;  was  born  at  Yardley-bury,  Hertfordshire,  England; 
and  was  baptized  and  registered  on  the  5th  of  November,  1592.  He  was 
at  the  Westminster  school,  which  was  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Pai^ 
liament  House — at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and  must  haye  inevi* 
tably  perished,  if  the  scheme  had  not  been  providentially  defeated.  On 
leaving  this  school,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1613,  and  M.  A.  in  1617.  He  became  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  1624  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Badh 
clor  of  Divinity.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Hebrew, — ^being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  day  ;  but  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  overmled  the  choice  in  favour  of  one  of  hk 
own  relatives, — upon  which,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  appointed  to  another  and 
equally  important  office, — that  of  Professor  of  Greek.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
soon  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marston-Laurence  in  Northamptonshire ;  but,  ia 
the  early  part  of  1627,  he  became  Vicar  of  Ware, — a  parish  in  Hertfofd- 
shire,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  blessing. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Laud,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  forbidden  pr^^hing  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
that  the  people  might  have  the  better  opportunity  for  their  profane  reen^ 
tions.     But,  as  this  was  more  than  his  conscience  could  tolerate,  he  deroted 

•  liather't  Mag.,  IIT.— Life  br  Dr.  OhMU07.^Brook>i  Llreij  III.— Quincy'tt  W^  BiiT. 
OolLy  I.— M8.  tnm  Profeaor  Fowler. 
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iIm  hoirs  in  which  he  woa  forbidclcii  to  preach,  to  c&tcchising  pcrsoDS  of  all 
■gw  that  would  cotue  to  him.  TUb,  however,  was  frowned  upon,  aod  was 
deobircdto  be  "an  bad  as  preacking." 

In  January,   1629,  Mr.  Cbauncy  was  charged  with  having  asserted  in  a 

MRDOtt    that    "  idolatry   was  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  that,  not  only  the 

propbats  of  Baal,  but  Baal  himself,  was  received,  and  houses  multiplied  for 

iketr  entertainment ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  BupprcMed; 

ihat  there  wanted  men  of  courage  to  remind  their  superiors  of  their  neglect ; 

uid  that  ibere  was  a  great  increaae  of  Atheism,  Popery,  Arminianism  and 

hcmy  in  the  church."     After  being  questioned  in  the  High  Commisston 

I     Ooort,  his  cause*  was  referred  to  Bishop  Laud,  hia  ordinary,  who  required 

^Ib  to  make  a  sabniisaion  in  Latin  ;  bat  whether  that  requisition  was  com- 

H^pA  with,  is  a  question  upon  which  authorities  are  not  agreed.     In  163&, 

ViMns  kgiiin  brought  before  the  same  Court,  when  Laud  bad  beeonie  Aroh- 

'    vNvp   of  Canterbury.     The  crime  now  charged  upon  him  was  "opposing 

Ibi  nalcing  of  a  rail  around  the  euuimuuion  table  in  that  pariah  church,  u 

n  iuiOTation  and  snare  to  men's  consciences."     He  was  pronounced  guilty 

«(  ooatempt  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  of  raising  a  schism,  and  waa 

Hitpeod«d  from  hiH  ministry  till  he  should  make  an  acknowledgment  of  hif 

nfence.     He  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  which  were  great,  and 

W  imprisonment  until  he  should  comply  with  the  order  of  Court,     His  for- 

litnde  now  £ailed  him,  and  he  made  the  following  recantation: — 

"Whereas  1,  Charles  Channcy,  clerk,  lale  vicar  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Herl- 
M,  (tand,  tij  aontence  of  this  bonanrable  Court,  legally  convicted  for  opposing  Ibe 
Mlb^  of  a  rail  about  the  communinn  lahle  In  the  cliancci  of  tbe  parUb  diiirch  df 
Vue,  with  ab«nchthereaiiCD  affixed,  fur  Ihecommunicantfl  to  rcBorluntoand  to  receive 
AaHtMcd  lacramcnt  there,  tcneelini;  upon  their  knees,  saying  It  was  an  innova- 
ItMiamare  to  men's  C0)i8clcnc«s,  anil  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment,  on  addi- 
■iMto  the  Lord '■  worahlp,  and  llmt  which  bath  driven  mu  out  of  the  to»i];  I,  the 
40barief  Cbauncy,  do  hereby,  beftire  this  honorable  Court,  acknowledge  my  great 
^mm  In  using  the  said  Inventive  wordu,  and  am  heartily  sorry  (br  them.  I  protest. 
Hit  am  fvady  to  dcclan),  by  virtue  of  mine  oath,  that  I  now  hold,  and  am  persuaded 
liajr  concolence.  that  koceting  at  thi' receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  lawful 
nl  aommendable  gentnrc ;  and  that  h  rail  set  up  in  the  chancel  of  any  church,  by  the 
Mbsrity  of  the  ordinary,  with  a  bench  thereuoto  affixed  for  tbe  communicants  to 
nfair  nulu,  to  receive  tbo  holy  communion  kneeling,  is  a  decent  and  conveuieDt 
'irunent  fur  that  purpone,  and  this  Court  concciveCh  Ibat  the  rail  set  up  lately  la  tbe 
P>tU)  chiircli  of  WarE,  wfih  tho  beach  affixed,  is  such  a  one.  And  I  do  flirtber  eon' 
faithat  1  was  much  tn  blame  for  opposing  the  game,  and  do  promlBc,  from  hencofortli, 
'•"tr,  by  word  or  deed,  lo  oppose  either  that  or  any  other  tbe  laudable  rites  and  oer- 
'OHnteg  pretcribcd  and  commundi'd  to  l>e  used  in  the  Church  of  England. 

.^ftcr  he  had  mode  this  recantation  in  open  court,  the  Archbishop  jndi- 
tiJly  admonished  him  to  "carry  himself  peaceably  and  conformably  to  the 
doelrine,  the  discipline  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
Uil  that,  in  case  he  should  be  brought  before  them  again,  for  any  similar 
ofsooe,  the  Court  intended  to  proceed  against  him  with  all  severity."  And 
llms  he  was  dismissed. 

This  unfortunate  stop,  taken  by  Mr.  Chnuncy,  under  the  influence  of  pow- 
(irfiil  temptation,  never  ceased,  while  he  lived,  to  occasion  him  remorse  and 
hitler  regret.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  and  only  a  short  time  before 
bis  desth,  he  made  the  following  humiliating  declaration  in  bis  last  will  and 
MUment : — 

"  I  acknowledge  myscir  to  be  a  child  of  wrath,  and  sold  under  sin,  and  one  who 
hath  been  polluted  with  innumerable  transfcrcGsiona  aod  mighty  sins;  whlelt,  ns  fsr  ax 
I  know  and  can  call  to  remembrance,  I  keep  gtlll  fresh  before  me,  and  dt^sirc  with 
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mourning  and  self-abhoirenoe,  still  to  do  as  long  as  life  shall  last;  and  espedaSj  my 
90  many  sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity  unto,  vile  human  inventions,  and 
will  worsliip,  and  hell-bred  superstitions,  and  other  evil  things  patched  to  the  servlos 
of  God,  with  which  the  Engluh  m(U8  book^  I  mean  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Uao 
fully  fraught." 

Mr.  Chauncy,  being  at  length  silenced  for  refusing  to  read  the  "  Book  of 
Sports,"  resolved  to  seek  at  once  a  refuge  and  a  field  of  labour  in  New 
England.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  arrived  at  Plymoatk 
a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
1638.  Ue  preached  at  Plymouth,  for  some  time,  to  great  acceptance,  and 
would  have  received  a  call  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Rcyncr,*  but  for  his  holding  some  peculiar  views,  in  respect  to  the 
ordinances,  to  which  the  church  could  not  subscribe.  He  believed  that 
''  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  evening,  and  every 
Ijord's  day ;  and  that  baptism  ought  to  be  only  by  dipping,  or  plunging  the 
whole  body  under  water,  whether  in  the  case  of  children  or  adidts."  After 
remaining  in  Plymouth  about  three  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Scituate ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  Bubmit^ 
ted  to  re-ordination.  On  the  occasion  of  his  induction  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  he  reflected  severely  upon  his  submission  to  Bishop  Laud,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, — '*  Alas !  my  soul  hath  been  defiled  with  fidae 
worship ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist, 
that  I  am  still  employed  to  labour  in  his  vineyard.*' 

Ue  remained  at  Scituate  about  twelve  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
not  a  little  for  want  of  an  adequate  support.  But  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  things  in  England  having  now  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  admit  of 
his  returning  thither,  with  the  prospect  of  being  unmolested  in  the  exeroiM 
of  his  ministry,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  at  Ware  thai 
he  would  come  and  resume  his  labours  among  them.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  their  invitation,  had  taken  leave  of  his  flock  at  Scituate,  and 
had  actually  gone  to  Boston  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 
detained  him  in  this  country  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Presidenej 
of  Harvard  College  being  now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bunster, 
the  Overseers  of  the  College,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  important  a 
person  from  the  country,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Chauncy  as  one  eveiy 
way  qualified  to  succeed  to  that  ofiice.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  thiMk 
Board  on  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  **  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
desired  to  tender  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  the  place  of  Presi- 
dont,  with  the  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  withal  to 
signify  to  him,  that  it  is  expected  and  desired  that  he  forbear  to  disseminate 
or  publish  any  tenets  concerning  immersion  in  baptism,  and  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  evening,  or  to  expose  the  received  doctrine  therein.'* 
He  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  was  inducted  into  the  ofiice  of  President  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  famoni 
oration,  which  he  concluded  with  these  words, — "  Doctiorem,  certe,  Prm* 
dem,    ct  huic    oneri  ac  stationi  multis  modis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile  lioei 

•  John  IlETif  ER  was  settled  as  minister  of  Plymonth  abont  1636,  and  remained  tbero  till  16M» 
when,  owing  to  varions  difficalties  existing  in  the  church,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  eham.  Ht 
was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1654-55  inBor*— ^ 
and  returned  to  Plymouth  on  a  visit  in  the  spring,  and  would  have  resumed  his  ohargt,  bat 
the  people — much  to  their  own  subsequent  reffret — declined  to  meet  some  of  hit  prapotals. 
allbMrwardB  accepted  an  invitation  to  acttle  at  jDorer,  N.  H.,  where  h«  renalntd  mVbi 
which  took  plaee  in  April,  1569. 
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ianoire  ;  sed  amantiorem  et  vestri  boci  etudiosiorem,  non  iavcnietiB." 
Cotton  Mather,  referring  to  this,  saj's, — 

"  And  oiTtsinl;  he  was  as  good  ua  bia  word.  How  learnedly  he  now  convoyed  mil 
tiie  titvr&l  aril  unto  thuae  that  sat  at  his  feet ;  bow  wittily  he  modeml^d  their  dispu- 
uiions  and  other  eicrciscs ;  how  conBlantly  ho  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them  b 
Ihf  Collego  Hall;  how  fluently  he  exprtsaed  hhitself  unto  them,  with  Latin  of  a 
T^imitiBQ  phraac,  in  all  hUdiaconrses;  and  how  carefaily  he  inspected  their  manners, 
ud  KM  auuve  all  things  concerned  fur  them,  that  Ibvy  might  answer  a  note  which 
Ixarv  them,  ahtnymi  are  goarttlcei  iattriitid  in  thr  Lord  Jitui  Cliritt ,  and  hit 
rifSfnoMrw,  vou  aill  btfil  lobelrachtriof  otheri, — will  never  be  forgotten  hy  many 
if  our  most  worthy  men,  who  were  made  Hucb  by  their  education  under  htm." 

Of  the  eaitimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Cambridge  some  ides  fitay  be 
(enavA  from  the  fact  that, — as  Cotton  Mather  informs  us,  "  wheD  he  had 
been  above  a  year  or  two  in  the  town,  the  church  kept  a  whole  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  mercy  whit^h  they  enjoyed  in  hb  being  there." 

PreMdcnt  Ckauncy  continued  at  the  head  of  the  College  till  the  time  of 
hui  death, — Dcurly  seventeen  years  ;  and  filled  the  place  in  a  maauer  highly 
mdhahle  to  his  talents,  leaniiug  and  piety.  Some  of  his  papils  afterwards 
Hek  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  ;  among  whom 
len  Gershom  Bulkloy,  Increase  Mather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Samuel  Wil- 
Itrd,  Oocernor  Dudley,  and  Judge  Samael  Sewnll. 

In  the  year  1671,  when  he  found  himself  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of 
■>%*,  he  delivered  a  farewell  oration  to  the  College  oil  the  day  of  Commence- 
uent,  taking  a  solemn  and  affectionate  leave  of  bis  friends ;  and,  shortly 
>fttr.  Bent  for  his  children,  that  he  might  once  more  have  the  privilege  of 
^ring  them  the  paternal  blessing.  As  he  lay  upon  bis  death-bed,  the  Rev. 
Uriu  Oakea,  who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  College,  after  pray- 
Ide  *itb  bint,  asked  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  assurnnee  of  entering  into  rest, 
if  he  yet  enjoyed  it ;  whereupon,  the  speechless  old  man  lifted  his  hands  as 
hi^b  as  he  ounld,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  expired.  He  died  February, 
19, 1672,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funenil  sermon  was  preached 
bj  the  Rev.  Urian  Oakes, 

The  wit:  of  President  Cbauncy  was  Catharine,  (laughter  of  Robert  Eyre 
<i(  Wiltshire,  England,  to  whom  be  wus  married  March  1^,  1630.  She  died 
Juuurv  23,  16(iT,  aged  Mxty-aii.  Her  father  left  a  manuscript  which  was 
•^rwards  published,  entitled  '-  The  Direction  for  a  holy  life."  In  the  pre* 
fue  to  his  Uat  will,  lie  gave  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  hia  cbildreti ,  and  their 
liustcrity  after  them,  to  cherish  this  piece  as  a  saorcd  legacy. 

ftetident  Ohauncy  had  sis  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  sons  were  all 
ertdoaled  at  Harvard  College.  Isaac  and  Ichabod,  the  two  eldest,  gradu- 
■l«d  in  1G61,  soon  left  the  country,  and  went  to  England  in  the  capacity  of 
l^lh  ininisteK  and  physicians,  haac  (from  whom  Dr.  Charles  Cbauncy  of 
Boston  was  descended,)  was  bom  nt  Ware.  August  23,  1632;  was  first  a 
minister  at  Woodborough,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lon- 
dgn,  of  which  Dr.  Owen  had  before  been  pastor,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  after- 
Kirds — indeed  Dr.  Watts  was  for  some  time  bis  assistant.  As  he  became 
idtiDced  in  life,  he  quitted  his  pastorate,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
ikt  praetioe  of  medicine.  He  died  February  '23,  1712.  He  was  the  anthor 
nf  iteveral  volumes  on  theological  subjects.  Ichabod,  who  was  bom  at 
Wari*  in  1635,  was  ohaploin  to  Sir  Edward  Harley's  regiment,  at  Dunkirk, 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place.  He  afterwards  became  a  physician 
of  considerable  note  ta  Bristol.  He  was  prosecutad  under  the  13th  of 
Klinbethi    and    upon  that  Act    suffered    banishment.     In  16S4,    he  waa 
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compelled  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  removed  with  his  fiunily  into  HoUand  ; 
but,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  had  liberty  to  retam  to 
Bristol  in  1686.     He  died  there,  July  25, 1691.     He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Innocence  vindicated  by  an  impartial 
narrative  of  the  proceedings   of  the  Court   of  Sessions  in  Bristol  against 
Ichabod  Chauncy,  &c.*'     Barnabas^  the  President's  third  son,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1687  ;  was  graduated  in  1657;  and  'Mied,*'  Dr.  Channcy  says, 
**  in  middle  age,   an   immature  death."     His  fourth  son,  Nathaniel^  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  about  1687 ;  was  graduated  in  1661 ;  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  thcT  church  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1667  ;  and,  after  remaining  there 
fifteen  years,  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  1682  became  pastor  of  the  chareh 
in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  November,  1685.     Elnaikant 
his  fifth  son,  (a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel,)  was  also  graduated  in  1661,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  distinguished  physician  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  soon  died.     Jsraeiy  his  youngest  son,  was  bom  is 
Scituate  in  1644 ;  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  the  two  preceding  ;  was 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1665 ;  and  died  in  1703. 
With  his  profession  as  a  clergyman  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  medical  skill  as  well  as  pastoral  fidelity.     [He  had  thret 
Kons — CharleSy   who    was  graduated   at   Harvard  College  in    1686;  wsi 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stratfield,  (now  Bridgeport,)  Conn. ;  anl 
died  December  81,  1714. — Isaac,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ii 
1698 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  September  9, 
1696  ;  and  died  May,  1745,  aged  seventy-four. — Robert,  who  was  a  distiD* 
gmshed  physician    in    Bristol,    England.]      President    Chaunoy's   eldest 
<iaughter,    Sarah,   was   married  to  the  Kev.  Gershom   Bulkley.     Of  Ui 
youngest  daughter,   Hannah,  little  is  known.     All  who  bear  the  name  cf 
Chauncy  in  America,  are  supposed  to  be  President  Chauncy*s  desoendaiilk 
The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Chauncy*s  publications : — ^An  0» 
tion  before  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Trinity  College  in  the 
Latin   language,   which  has   been  translated  into  English.     Three  Latii 
Poems  and  a  Greek  Poem.     The  Greek  poem  has  been  translated  into  Bag^ 
lish  verse   by  Professor  Felton.     A  Catechism.     Retractation  of  Ghaila 
(]hauncy,  formerly  minister  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  written  with  his  o«l 
hands  before  his  going  to  New  England  in  1687 :  London,  printed  1641. 
(irod's  Mercy  shown  to  his  People :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  College  HalL 
Cambridge,  1655.     The  Election  Sermon,   1656.     Twenty-six  Sermons  m 
Justification  ;  4to.,  1659.     Antisynodalia  Americana.     This  was  in  oppo» 
tion   to   the  result   of  the  famous   Synod  in    1662,  which  sanctioned  tkl 
admitting  to  baptism  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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SAMUEL  NEWMAN  * 

1638—1668. 

Samuxl  Nswman  was  born  at  Bambury  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year 
1800.  His  parents,  who  were  earnest  friends  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
lent  him  to  tiio  University  of  Oxford  for  his  education,  where  he  turned  his 
opportunities  to  the  best  account,  and  became  a  highly  accomplished  scholar. 
HaTing  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  ministry  of  Uie  Gk)spel,  and  showed  himself  a  decided  but  moderate 
DODeonformist.  This  prevented  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he 
pMsed  from  one  congregation  to  another,  until  he  had  ministered  tempora- 
rily to  no  less  than  seven.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  took  leave  of  his 
utive  coontry,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1688. 

After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorches- 
ter; then  removed  to  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  about  five  years  ;  and 
thence,  in  1644,  to  Rehoboth,  a  place  bordering  on  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions. He  gave  the  name  to  the  town  last  mentioned,  because,  on  removing 
to  that  place,  his  flock,  which  before  had  been  straitened  for  room,  niight 
tken  say,  *'  The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the 
Uad.'*  He  continued  hero  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July 
5, 1668,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Biographical  Diction- 

ftiy,  gives  the  following  account : — 

''  The  manner  of  his  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and 
nemed  to  triumph  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these  words — Job  xiv.  14.,  *  All  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
Ixid's  day.  he  asked  the  deacon  to  pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As 
■oon  as  be  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  leave 
this  world.  But  his  friends,  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thought  it  was  the 
inflneDceof  imagination.  But  he  turned  round,  saying,  'Angels  do  your  office,'  and  im- 
niediately  expired.  This  may  appear  like  other  marvellous  circumstances  related  in  the 
Xagoalia ;  but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  connected  with  that  author,  and  was 
M  much  confirmed  as  any  report  depending  upon  tradition ;  and  it  is  said  that  accounts 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman  were  written  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  England,  as  well  as 
propi^gated  through  the  towns  of  New  England." 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
(He  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  London,  in  folio,  in  1643.  It 
W  a  great  reputation  in  its  day,  and  passed  through  several  editions  ;  and 
it  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  basis  of  modern  works  of  a  similar  charac* 
^.  While  he  was  at  Rehoboth,  he  revised  it,  using  pine  knots  in  the  night 
for  candles. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as  having  been  '*a  very  lively  preacher, 
^d  a  very  preaching  liver  ;**  as  having  been  **  an  hard  student  who  employ- 
^  much  toil  and  oil  in  compiling  his  Concordance  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tores;"  as  having  been  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  *^ family  discipline,*' 
^d  the  practice  of  '*  hospitality.'* 

The  following  paper  left  by  Mr.  Newman,  entitled  "Notes  or  marks  of 
?noe  I  find  in  myself,**  is  evidence  that  he  cultivated  a  high  tone  of  spirit- 
^ity : — 

•  lUUier*i  Mag.— Wood's  Aihmm  et  Fasti  Oxos.— Brook's  Livcf .— Bli«*  Hkloty  of  Bchoboth. 
«OQBg*i  CbroD.— ^reliMe  to  Newman's  Gonoordanoe,  8d  oditiOD. 
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''  I  find  I  lore  God,  and  desire  to  love  God,  principally  for  Hianelf,— ft  deain  to 
requite  evil  with  good, — a  looking  up  to  God  to  see  Uimandhiihand,lna!l  thinntliat 
befall  mo, — a  greater  fear  of  displeasing  Grod  than  all  the  world, — a  lore  to  sachQiris- 
tians  as  I  never  saw,  or  received  good  from, — a  grief  when  I  see  God's  oominands 
broken  by  any  person, — a  mourning  for  not  finding  the  assurance  of  God's  love,  and 
the  sense  of  his  favour  in  that  comfortable  manner,  at  one  time  as  at  another;  and  not 
being  able  to  serve  God  as  I  should, — a  willingness  to  give  Grod  the  ^ory  of  any  abili- 
ty to  do  good, — a  joy  when  I  am  in  Christian  company,  in  godly  conference. — a  grief 
when  I  perceive  it  goes  ill  with  Christians  and  the  contrary, — a  constant  performance 
of  secret  duties  between  God  and  myself,  morning  and  evening, — a  bewailing  of  snch 
sins  which  none  in  the  world  can  accuse  me  of, — a  choosing  of  suffering  to  avoid  sin.'' 

Mr.  Newman  had  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter.     Samuel^ 

prohably  the  eldest  son,  lived  at  Behoboth.     AntipaSy  the  second  minister 

of  Wcnham,  began  to  preach  there  in  1657 ;  was  ordained  in  December, 

1663  ;  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1668 , 

and  died  October  15, 1672.     Noak  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Rehth 

both,  in  March,  1668  ;  was  married  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Heni}' 

Flynt  *  of  Braintree,  December  3, 1669 ;  and  died  April  16, 1676.    Hopemtis 

born  at  Weymouth,  November  29,  1641 ;  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George 

8hove,t  the  third  minister  of  Taunton  ;  and  died  March  7,  1674. 


-•♦- 


ABRAHAM  PIERSON.J 

1639—1678, 

Abraham  Piebson  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  graduated  »t 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1632  ;  and,  having  been  ordained, 
as  is  supposed  episcopally,  and  preached  for  some  years  in  his  native  coau- 
try,  came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1639,  and  joined  the  church  in 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Lynn ;  and,  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  removed  with  a  company  of  immigrants  to 
Long  Island  ;  they  having,  while  yet  at  Lynn,  been  gathered  into  a  church, 
and  he  constituted  their  pastor.  They  at  first  attempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  the  West  end  of  the  Island ;  but,  not  being  successful,  removed 
to  the  East  end,  and  became  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
in  1640.     Mr.  Pierson  agreed  with  John  Davenport  in  wishing  to  vest  all 

*  Henrt  Fltnt  arrived  in  this  country  from  England  in  1635,  and  became  a  member  of  tk 
church  in  Boeton;  was  ordained  teacher  of  the  churoh  in  Braintree,  MawnnburotU,  MaxA 
17.  1640 ;  and  died  April  27,  1768,  aged  fixtpr-eight.  lie  had  the  reputation  of  beipc  an  eanot 
and  able  minister.  His  wife  was  Margery,  sister  of  President  Hoar.  His  son,  JbsiSiy  was  ban 
at  liruintree,  August  24,  1645;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Golleffe  in  1664;  was  ordained  at  Dor- 
chester. December  27,  i67l;  and  died  September  16,  1680,  aged  thirty-five.  HU  eon,  Jfcary, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  16U3 ;  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  170U,  and  Uioc 
in  17U5.  He  held  this  latter  office  until  September  25,  1754,  when  he  rengned  it.  He  died  fd^ 
ruaiy  13,  176U,  aged  eighty-four.  He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor;  uid  the  few  foiblea  whkhbB 
exhibited  were  attributed  chiefly  to  this  circumstance.  Dr.  Chauncy  pronooncea  him  ^'aioUdi 
judicious  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  preachers."  He  published  A  Sermon,  neaabed  al 
the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  1729;  A  Sermon  to  the  students  in  the  CoUefe  Hall,  1796; 
Oratio  funebris  in  obitum  B.  Wadsworth,  1738;  Twenty  Sermons,  1739. 

t  George  Sboyb  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  ordained  at  Taunton,  November  17, 166&. 
where  he  lived  and  laboured  till  his  deat^,  April  21,  1687.  His  son,  8$ihj  was  gndoatadtl 
Harvard  College  in  1687;  was  ordained  at  Danburv,  Connecticut,  October  23,  1697;  ami  dice 
October  3, 1735,  aged  sixty-eight. 

t  Winthrop*s  Hist.  N.  E.,  II.— Trumbuirs  Hist.  Conn.,  I.— Felt's  HM.  of 
Hist,  of  the  FiiBt  Churoh  in  Newark.— Yale  Literary. 
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tiril  %a  well  &s  ecclesiastical  power  iu  the  Church,  and  to  allow  noae  but 
church  membere  to  act  in  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  goveroment,  or  to  be 
■eligible  as  such.  Accordingly,  he  was  anxious  that  the  little  colony  at 
^uuthamptOD  should  become  couDected  with  New  Haven,  ua  Southold  had 
bceo.  and  was  dissatisilicd  with  ibc  agreement,  in  1644,  to  uome  under  the 
|urisdiction  of  Connecticut.  He  therefore  removed,  in  11547,  with  a  small 
part  of  his  congregation,  to  Braufurd,  Cunn. ;  and  there,  uniting  with 
uthers  from  Wethersfleld,  organized  a  new  church,  of  which  he  wa«  the 
putor  about  twenty-three  years. 

Ihe  settlement  at  Branford,  which  had  commenced  in  1&44,  received  a 
oeir  impulse  from  Mr.  Pierson's  going  thither,  and  continued  to  prosper 
antil  the  charter  of  Connecticut  wax  obtained  in  1662,  inuluding  within  its  ' 
limits  the  jarisdiction  of  New  Vork.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  great 
iuSueuue,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  hb  effurts  to  instruct  aud  evangelise  the  Indians.  As  early  as 
the  year  1651,  we  find  him  spoken  of  as  studying  the  language,  and  "  coo- 
(iooing  with  much  seriousness  therein,  that  he  may  the  better  bo  able  to 
trwt  with  the  ignorant  children  of  the  forest  concerning  the  things  of  their 
JUK."  Shortly  after,  we  bear  of  him  not  only  as  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
bat  preparing  a  Catechism  for  them  in  their  own  language.  It  was  first 
•ritten  in  English  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  interpreter,  was 
miulated  into  Indian.     It  was  printed  by  Mr.  Green  in  1660. 

Mr.  Picrson  bad  a  regular  salary  for  his  services  in  the  Indian  depart- 
neBt,  from  the  Commissiuners,  in  the  same  manner  with  Eliot  and  Mayhew 
ud  some  others.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  highly  appreciated  ;  as  is 
(Tident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  aud  the  fact  that 
ipmal  appropriations  were  repeatedly  awarded  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
n  Bxtraordinary  efforts. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Picraon  was  selected  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  raised  against 
tto  Dal«h ;  aud  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  eonfidence  and  esteem  of  not 
nlj  the  ministers,  hut  the  mere  prominent  civilians,  connected  with  the 
(safederacy  of  New  Haven. 

Id  the  contentions  between  the  jurisdictions  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  fj'om  lUti*2  to  1605,  Mr.  Piersou  took  sides  with  Mr.  Davenport  and 
nllters  against  the  union  ;  and  so  strong  were  bis  feelings  on  this  subject, 
ili»t.  when  the  event  took  place,  he  resolved  to  remove  with  his  people 
(rom  the  Colony,  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ;  and  on  the  30tl^ 
of  October,  1666,  he,  with  most  of  his  congregation,  and  many  prominent 
individuals  from  Guilford,  New  Haven  and  Milford,  made  aud  signed  '*  a 
{■lanUlion  covenant "  for  that  purpose  ;  the  first  article  uf  which  was, 
"that  none  should  be  admitted  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  but  such  planters 
a  are  members  of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  that 
wmo  but  such  be  chosen  to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil 
jadicsture,  or  aa  deputies  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establish- 
ingUws,    making  and    repealing  them,   or  to  any   chief  military  trustor 

Mr.  Pierson,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  flock,  left 
Branford  about  June,  1757,  and  directed  his  course  towards  New  Jersey; 
nd  tke  place  where  they  settled,  thoy  called  Newark.  Dr.  Trumbull  state* 
"I  "  Mr.  P.  carried  away  the  Church  records  of  Branford,  after  it  had 
b  settled  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  left  it  almost  without  an  inhab- 
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itant."    The  next  year,  (1668,)  hiB  people  Toted  to  pay  the  expenaea  of 
journey  from  Oonneoticut  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  allow  him  ei^tj  ponndf 
salary  per  year. 

This  was  the  third  colony  he  had  planted ;  and  now,  in  his  deolining 
years,  he  sat  down  with  his  people  under  a  code  of  laws  of  his  own  ohoioe, 
and  remained  with  them  greatly  beloved  and  honoured  until  tho  close  of 
life.  During  several  of  his  last  years,  he  was  privileged  to  have  his  son, 
afterwards  the  first  President  of  Yale  College,  to  share  with  him  his  pasto- 
ral charge.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1678.  As  early  as  the  10th 
of  August,  1671,  he  made  his  will,  '*  being  firmly  persuaded,**  as  ho  said, 
''of  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  soul's  estate;  and  my  body's  resurreo- 
tioQ  to  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  and  precious  Redeemer.**  Bu 
library,  at  his  decease,  contained  four  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  valued  at 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  nearly  all  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son. 

Mr.  Pierson  was  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  and  exerted  a 
commanding  influence.  Governor  Winthrop,  who  knew  him  personally, 
pronounces  him  ''  a  godly,  learned  man."  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him — 
*'  Wherever  he  came,  he  shone.  *  *  *  He  left  behind  him  the  charae- 
ter  of  a  pious  and  prudent  man  ;  and  a  true  child  of  Abraham,  now  safely 
lodged  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

Mr.  Pierson  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.  They  had  four  sons — Abrahamj  Tho7nas,  Theophilus 
and  Isdac.  Four  daughters  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  one  is  supposed 
t^  have  died  before.  One  daughter,  Abigail^  was  married  to  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport. 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  KNOWLES.* 

1639—1650. 

John  Knowles  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  1625,  he  was  chosen  Fe(* 
low  of  Katharine  Hall,  where  he  had  full  employment  as  a  tutor.  At  one 
time  he  had  forty  pupils,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  well  known- 
some  as  distinguished  preachers,  others  as  eminent  statesmen.  Before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katharine  Hall,  a  fellowship  became  vacant 
in  Magdalen  College,  for  which  Archbishop  Laud  recommended  one  of  hii 
bell  ringers.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or  inconsideration, 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  individual  thus  recommended ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  remark' 
ed,  fifty  years  afterwards,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  act  of  his  life  which, 
in  the  review,  gave  him  so  much  pain. 

Mr.  Knowles,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as 
Fellow  of  Katharine  Hall,  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Col- 
chester to  become  their  lecturer.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  performed 
its  duties  with  great  acceptance  and  success.     During  his  residence  here,  \» 
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bnn«d  ui  intimate  acqunintance  with  tho  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dcdh&ro,  a 
gnodsoD  of  tho  niartjr,  and  one  of  the  moat  gifted  and  powerful  preachers 
nf  bis  day.  He  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  preached  his 
funeral  sermon ;  and  lie  subseqaently  recommended  to  his  congregation  a 
person  who  became  his  worthy  successor  in  the  ministry.  About  this  time, — 
iho  schoolniaster'a  place  at  Colchester  becoming  vacant,  Mr,  Knowles 
tivoured  the  election  of  a  person  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Laud;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Archbishop  would  suffer 
liini  to  continue  there  no  longer,  ilia  license  being  revoked  in  1639,  he 
time  to  New  England,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  was  ordained  second 
pMlor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  George 
I'hillips.  The  proceedings  on  thb  occasion  were  considered,  at  the  tune,  as 
marked  by  some  degree  of  irregularity.  It  was  customary,  at  that  period, 
wlipre  two  ministers  were  placed  over  the  same  church,  that  one  should  be 
inJuete'l  into  office  as  pastor,  the  other  as  teacktr.  But  in  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Knutrles  and  Mr.  Phillips,  this  usage  was  disregarded  ;  so  that  the  ohnroh 
H  Watertown  had  two  pastors  and  no  teacher.  It  was  also  deemed  irregu- 
\u  that,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Knowles,  no  notice  of  the  transaction  was 
jiven  to  the  neighboaring  churches  or  the  magistrates,  but  the  whole  oere- 
mony  of  induction  was  performed  by  themsclvea.  The  fiict  of  their  thus 
deporting  from  the  common  course  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
wy  rigid  notions  of  independency  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
tke  deeire  which  he  had  thus  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  them. 

Hr.  Knowles  did  not  remain  long  al  Watertown.  In  the  early  part  of 
1642,  a,  Mr.  Bennet  from  Virginia  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  to  the 
niDistera  of  New  England,  earnestly  requesting  that  they  would  send  pcr- 
KIM  into  that  destitute  region  to  preach  the  tlospel.  The  letters  were  read 
M  Boston  upon  a  lecture  day ;  whereupon,  after  setting  apart  a  day  to 
inplore  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  the  matter,  they  resolved  to  eom- 
fly  with  tho  request  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  persons 
dmgnated  to  perform  this  service ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  his  colleague 
lent  in  Iub  place. 

Knowles  and  his  tn'O  associates,  Thompson*  of  Braintree  and  James  of 
Kew  Haven,  embarked  for  Virginia  in  October,  1642;  but,  owing  to  head 
■ioda  and  other  hinderanucs,  they  did  not  reaob  there  till  about  the  close  of 
iWyeu.  The  Governor,  to  whom  they  were  introduoed  by  the  Governor 
if  JUastwhuBetts,  at  first  treated  them  courteously  ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
■bay  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  tho  Church  of  England,  he 
brbade  their  preaching  in  the  places  of  public  worship.  They,  however, 
wntinaed  to  preach  privately  for  some  time,  and  their  preaching  was  aocom- 
ptaicd  with  a  manifest  blessing.  At  length,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
remove  ;  and  it  proved  to  them  a  peculiarly  merciful  providence  ;  for,  with- 
in a  fiiw  months  after  their  departure,  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the 
Indians,  who,  with  terrible  barbarity,  massacred  all  the  English  within 
their  roach. 

Mr.  Knowles  returned  from  Virginia  to  Mansacbusetts,  and  was  again  in 
(he  ministry  at  Watertown,    associated  with  Mr,  Phillips'  successor.     He, 
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however,  oontinned  there  but  a  short  time  ;  fbr,  in  1650,  he  retnmed  to 
England,  after  an  absenoe  of  about  eleven  years.  Shortly  after  hia  return, 
he  became  a  preacher  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol,  whore  he  was  lueful  and 
highly  respected.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  this  place ;  and 
in  1662  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  returned  to 
London,  where  he  preached  in  private,  as  he  had  opportunity.  During  the 
desolating  plague  in  1665,  he  remained  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  all  classes  without  distinction,  and  regardless  of  danger.  In  1672,  upon 
the  indulgence  of  King  Charles,  he  became  a  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kentish,  and  preached  statedly  to  a  congregation  at  St.  Katharine's. 
In  London  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  persecutions,  and  no  less  of 
remarkable  deliverances.  When  some  of  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from 
preaching,  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  he  replied, — *'  In  truth,  I 
had  rather  be  in  jail,  where  I  might  have  a  number  of  souls  to  whom  I 
might  preach  the  truths  of  my  blessed  Master,  than  live  idle  in  my  own  house, 
without  any  such  opportunities.''  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
April  10,  1685.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
sometimes,  in  his  great  earnestness,  kept  on  speaking  till  he  fainted  and  fell 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  *'  a  godly  mi^i  and  a  prime  scholar." 


-♦♦- 


EZEKIEL  ROGERS.* 

1639—1660. 

EzsKiSL  RoGEBB  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  in  Essex,  England,  in  the 
year  1590.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  an  author  of 
some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *'  The  Seven  Treatises,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions  in  London,  and  was  extensively  read  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  was  also  as 
eminent  nonconforming  minister,  and  suffered  severely  for  his  nonconformity. 
His  early  intellectual  developments  were  remarkable ;  insomuch  that,  it 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Bennet  College  in  1604,  and  of  M.  A.  at  Christ's  Col* 
lege  in  1608.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  some  time  ohapluD 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  at  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak,  in  Essei, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  the  most  respectable  society,  and  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  his  opportunities  of  both  receiving  and  communicating  good. 
After  he  had  resided  five  or  six  years  in  this  family,  Sir  Francis  bestowed 
upon  him  the  benefice  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire  ;  in  the  hope  that  his  eameit 
piety  and  vigorous  eloquence  might  avail  to  the  revival  of  the  interests  of 
vital  godliness  throughout  that  region. 

Mr.  Rogers,  not  h«aving  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  being  accustomed  to 
put  forth  great  effort  in  public  speaking,  felt  the  importance  of  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  his  health  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
this,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was,  at 
one  time,   confined  to  his  chamber  for  two  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
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buracbg   of  &  blood   vess«l  ;    but,   &t  tbe  end  of  that  timo,  he  had  so  fnr 
rtcuvcred,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  aceustomcd  duties. 

Notwitk^tanding  Mr.  Rogera  preached  with  great  fervour,  and  wu 
listened  U>  by  Urge  audicuces  with  intense  interest,  he  had  still,  for  a  time, 
Mrioud  doubts  in  respect  to  the  genuinencBS  of  his  own  piety ;  and  be 
utaally  took  a  journey  into  losses,  to  obtain  tbe  aid  of  bis  dbtinguished 
lunHuau,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  settling  tbe  great  question 
iluU  jireseed  so  heavily  upon  bini.  The  object  of  his  journey  vras  happily 
uiivered  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  borne  and  work  with  fresh  confidence 
uid  alacrity. 

By  tbe  encooragement  or  connivanee  of  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  lectures  which  had  been  put  down  in  tbe  days  of  Queen  EUkb> 
heth,  were  revived-  These  lectures  were  instrumental  of  diffusing  evan- 
gelical light  in  some  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the  land,  especially  in 
Yorkshtre.  The  ministers  within  certain  limits  held  their  monthly  meetings, 
U  vbioh  one  or  two  of  tbem  preached,  and  others  prayed,  usually  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  Mr.  Rogers  bore  his  part 
in  ihesc  exercises  as  long  as  the  Archbishop  lived.  On  one  occasion,  a  vile 
iccuser  went  out  from  one  of  these  lectures,  and  stated  to  tbe  Archbishop 
\iM  one  of  the  miuisters  hod  prayed  that  "tbe  Almighty  would  shut 
Heaven  against  tbe  Archbishop's  (Jrace;"  at  which  the  venerable  man, 
instead  of  l>eing  offended,  laughed  heartily,  and  replied, — "  Those  good 
>a  know  well  enough  that  if  I  were  gone  to  Heaven,  their  exercises 
teuld  sooa  be  put  down."  And  the  remark  was  painfully  verified  ;  for  no 
lOODer  bad  tbe  Archbishop  gone  to  bis  rest,  than  the  lectures  were  authori- 
tatively interdietod.  After  havmg  been  permitted  to  exerciao  hia  ministry 
A  Rowley  for  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Rogers  was  finally  silenced  for  oon- 
BMifonnJty  ;  though  he  whs  allowed  the  profits  of  liis  living  for  two  years 
iftcT  hia  suspension,  and  bad  the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor. 
Hi  aeleoted  a  peraon  by  the  name  of  Bishop ;  who,  for  refusing  to  read 
fibticly  the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  was  forthwith  himself  placed 
a  Ibe  same  category. 

Mr.  Rogers,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  hope  that  tbe  restraints  upon 
Ui  lUwrty  would  be  removed,  white  he  remained  in  England,  came  in  l(i38, 
vilk  many  of  his  Yorkshire  friend)',  to  America.  On  his  arrival  here,  be 
wu  nrged  to  settle  in  New  Uaven  ;  but  be  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  oom- 
Wtwt  a  new  plantation,  to  which  waa  given  tbe  name  of  Rowley.  One 
«ouideration  that  influenced  him  to  this,  was,  that  he  might  provide  a  euita* 
ble  phce  for  the  reception  of  soiiie  of  bis  friends  who  should  come  after 
kin ;  and  doubtless  another  was,  that  he  might  bo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iii  kinsman,  tbe  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  already  been  settled  in 
Ipnicb.  He  eommcnced  the  plantatiun  in  April,  1<)30,  and  was  ordained 
laDeceinber  following.  He  soon  ac<juired  a  high  reputation  in  the  Colony 
H  a  preacher  ;  and  in  1G43  be  preached  the  Election  sermon,  which  Cotton 
Hither  says,  made  him  "  famous  through  the  whole  country,"  In  this  ser- 
Mn  ho  vehemently  exhorted  bis  hearers  never  to  choose  the  same  man 
Goveroor  for  two  successive  years  ;  but  hia  exhortation  was  not  heeded, — 
for  Mr.  Winthrop  was  re-elected. 

Durbg  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  at  Rowley,  he  bad  a 
>BMi  comfortable  and  prosperous  ministry.  But  the  period  that  succeeded 
that. — indeed  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  hb  life,  was  little  less  than  an 
Vol.  I.  16 
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uaintermpted  scene  of  trial.  In  consequence  of  the  nnmeroas  demands 
that  were  made  upon  his  time  by  reason  of  his  great  popularity,  an  excel- 
lent young  man  was  obtained  as  his  assistant ;  but  some  of  the  people  were 
suspicious  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  cordially  in  favour  of  his  settlement, 
— which  resulted  in  an  alienation  between  him  and  them,  which  was  perhaps 
never  entirely  cured.  He  was  tried  also  by  a  melancholy  succession  of 
bereavements.  He  buried  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston,  who  became 
the  mother  of  one  child ;  but  the  mother  and  the  child  were  both  soon 
removed  by  death.  He  married  a  third  time,  and,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
marriage,  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  including  all  his  furniture, 
and  a  valuable  library,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  England.  Having 
rebuilt  his  house,  he  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horse,  and  so  injured  his 
right  arm  as  to  render  it  permanently  useless ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  he  was  obliged  ever  afterwards  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
Under  all  these  sore  trials,  he  evinced  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  was  enabled  even  to  rejoice  in  his  tribulation.  He  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  January  23,  1660,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  the  library  which  he  had  gathered  after  the  burning  of  his 
house,  to  Harvard  College,  and  his  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  A  part  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  been 
bequeathed  on  condition  that  the  people  should  support  a  pastor  and  teacher, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers ;  but,  as  that  condition  was, 
after  a  while,  neglected,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  passed  into  their  hands.  However,  the  land  which  remains 
in  their  possession,  goes  far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  parish. 

Cotton  Mather,  after  having  spoken  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Rogers'  Election 
sermon,  says, — 

**  And  what  respect  all  the  churches  abroad  paid  him,  he  much  more  found  io  hip 
own  church  at  home ;  where  he  was  exceedingly  successful  and  approved  in  his  minis- 
try, in  which  the  points  of  regeneration  and  union  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
were  those  whereon  he  most  insisted. 

*'  In  the  management  of  those  points,  he  had  a  notable  faculty  at  penetrating  Into 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  and  manifesting  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts.  Ilis  prayen 
and  sermons  would  make  such  lively  representations  of  the  thoughts  then  woralng  In 
the  minds  of  his  people,  that  it  would  amaze  them  to  see  their  own  condition  so  exactly 
represented.  And  his  occasional  discourses  with  his  people,  especially  with  the  yoong 
ones  among  them,  and  most  of  all  with  such  as  had  been  by  their  deceased  paieati 
recommended  unto  his  watchful  care,  were  marvellously  profitable.  He  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fruit  that  he  stooped  fbr  the  very  children  to  pick  df 
the  apples  ready  to  drop  into  their  mouths.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to  hia  hqom, 
a  dozen  in  an  evening;  and  calling  them  up  into  his  study  one  by  one,  he  woiUd 
examine  them,  liow  they  walked  with  God,  how  they  spent  their  time,  what  goodbooki 
they  read,  whether  they  prayed  without  ceasing:  and  he  would  therewithal  admonJili 
them  to  take  heed  of  such  temptations  and  corruptions  as  he  thought  most  endangered 
them.  And  if  any  differences  had  fallen  out  amongst  his  people,  they  would  forthwith 
send  for  him  to  lay  before  him  the  reason  of  their  differences;  and  such  was  his  inter- 
est in  them,  that  he  usually  healed  and  stopped  all  their  little  contentions,  before  they 
could  break  out  into  any  open  flames." 
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JONATHAN  BURR  * 

1639—1641. 

Jonathan  Burr  was  bom  at  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk,  England,  about  th^ 
yeir  1604.  His  early  childhood  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  love  of 
Icaroing  and  the  love  of  religion.  His  parents,  observing  the  promising 
talents  and  dispositions  of  their  son,  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  his  being  devoted  to  the  ministry  ; 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  requisite  preparations,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni« 
versity. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  University  three  or  four  years,  the  course  of 
\m  academical  studies  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
cn;^e  in  teaching  a  school :  but  he  btill  continued  his  studies  with  unaba- 
ted ardour.  Though  his  connection  with  the  University  was  thus  prema- 
turely terminated,  and  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  yet  he  subsequently  recognised  the  goodness  of  Ood 
in  this  dispensation,  as  it  had  an  important  influence  in  promoting  his 
spirituality,  and  thus  preparing  him  the  better  for  the  great  work  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted. 

His  first  preaching,  for  any  considerable  time,  was  at  Hominger,  near 
Bury,  in  Suffolk.  Thence  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 
>t  Keckingshal,  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  he 
boond  himself  by  a  solemn  written  covenant  to  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  his  duties.  After  a  few  years,  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  ; 
and  as  he  apprehended  that  there  were  great  evils  coming  upon  the  nation, 
and  that  his  opportunities  for  usefulness  in  his  own  country  were  at  an  end, 
lie  directed  his  course  to  New  England.  He  came  hither  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  in  the  year  1639  ;  willing  to  make  any  worldly  sacrifices  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Kichard  Mather,  on  the  2l8t  of  December ;  and  in  February 
following  became  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

The  year  after  he  came  to  this  country,  both  himself  and  his  family  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  small  pox — a  malady  which,  at  that  time, — as  not 
even  inoculation  was  practised,  was  regarded  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
They,  however,  all  recovered,  in  a  good  measure,  from  the  disease  ;  though 
it  undermined  Mr.  Burr*s  constitution,  and  probably  shortened  his  days. 

Though  his  ministrations  at  Dorchester  seem  to  have  been  generally  both 
iceeptable  and  useful,  an  unhappy  misunderstanding  arose,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  between  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mather, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable  agitation.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  some  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  sect  called  FamilLsts;  and  being  required  to  gife  his  opinion  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Mather, — the  latter  had  reported  the  exceptionable  expressions, 
vithout  alluding  to  the  qualification  they  might  receive  from  some  other 

*|laUMr'i  Mag.,  III.— Paooplirt,  1808.— Winthiop's  N.  B.»  U.— Harris*  Hiatoty  of  Dor 
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(Murts  of  hifl  ttaftement.  Mr.  Burr  discUimed  the  yiews  wUoh  wera  inpai- 
ed  to  him.  A  oomioil  was  called,  consisttng  of  the  Gh>Tenior  and  another 
magistrate,  and  ten  elders  from  the  neighhonring  churches.  The  council, 
having  spent  four  days  in  examining  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  these  excellent  men  had  erred,  at  least  in  their  conduct,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  '*  to  set  apart  a  day  for  mutual  reconciliation."  This 
recommendation  was  at  once  complied  with,  mutual  concessions  were  made, 
and  perfect  harmony  was  restored. 

Mr.  Burr's  pulpit  performances  were  so  characterized  by  evangelical  fer- 
vour and  pathos,  that  Thomas  Hooker  was  led  to  say  of  him, — ''  Surely  this 
man  will  not  be  long  out  of  Heaven,  for  he  preaches  as  if  he  were  there 
already."  And  this  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  He  died  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days,  August  9, 1641.  His  death  bed  was  a  scene  of  remark- 
able triumph.  While  he  manifested  the  tenderest  affection  for  his  wife  and 
children,  he  evinced  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  was  entering  into  rest.  When  he  saw  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  had  nearly  come,  he  requested  his  friends  who  stood  around 
his  bed  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  pray  by  himself; 
but,  perceiving  their  reluctance  to  leave  him,  he  prayed  in  Latin  as  long  as 
his  strength  would  permit.  Then,  calling  to  his  wLfe,  he  said  to  her, — ''  Cast 
thy  care  upon  God,  for  He  careth  for  thee ;"  and  shortly  after  uttered  the 
words, — **  Hold  fast,  Hold  fast,"  and  expired. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Burr's  habits  and  character  is  from  Cotton 
Mather : — 

"  This  gracious  man  was  Indeed  a  very  humble  man,  and  his  humility  carried  him 
even  into  a  dejection  of  spirit ;  especially  when  by  importunities  he  had  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  preach  abroad.  Once  particularly  there  was  a  person  of  quality,  for  whose 
conversion  many  prayers  had  been  put  up  to  God,  by  those  who  hoped  that  God 
might  have  much  honour  from  a  man  of  honour  brought  unto  himself.  Mr.  Burr, 
preaching  at  a  place  far  from  his  own  congregation,  had  a  most  happy  success  in  the 
conversion  of  this  gentleman,  who  not  only  acknowledged  this  change  with  much 
thankfulni'ss  both  to  God  and  the  instrument,  but  also  proved  himself  a  changed  man 
hi  the  whole  frame  of  his  after  conversation.  And  yet,  coming  home  from  the  preach- 
ing of  that  sermon,  Mr.  Burr  had  a  particular  measure  of  his  lowly  and  modest  rcficc- 
tions  thereupon ;  adding,  '  I  shall  conclude  it  is  of  God,  if  any  good  be  done  by  any- 
thing preached  by  such  an  unworthy  instrument.' 

''Hence,  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  he  came  home  from  his  public  work,  it  was  bis 
manner  firequently  to  retire  and  spend  some  time  in  praying  to  God  for  the  pardon  of 
the  sins  which  accompanied  him  in  his  work,  and  in  praising  of  God  for  enabling  him 
to  go  in  any  measure  through  it ;  with  petitions  for  the  good  success  of  his  labours. 

"lie then  would  come  down  to  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  spent  some  hours 
instructing  of  the  family  and  performing  of  other  duties ;  and  when  his  vrife  desired 
him  to  abate  of  his  excessive  pains,  his  answer  would  be, — '  Tis  better  to  be  worn  out 
with  work,  than  to  bo  eaten  out  with  rust.'  It  was  indeed  his  joy  to  be  spending  his 
life  unto  the  uttermost  for  God,  and  for  his  people;  yea,  he  would  say,  thou^  he 
should  have  no  temporal  rewards.  Accordingly,  when  any  that  had  been  benefitted 
bv  his  ministry,  sent  him  any  tokens  of  their  gratitude,  he  would,  like  Luther,  beg  of 
Cfod,  that  ho  might  not  have  his  portion  in  such  things.  And  he  desired  of  hit  grate- 
tUl  iVieuds,  that,  if  they  had  gotten  any  good  of  him,  they  would  give  unto  God  aloae 
the  glory  of  it.  Moreover,  if  he  understood  that  any  had  gain^  in  the  concern  of 
their  souls  by  his  labours,  he  would  mention  it  in  some  of  his  privater  devotions,  with 
Ihia  exprt»s8ion, — *  Lord,  of  thine  own  I  have  given,  take  then  the  glory  unto  thyself' 
But  when  ho  was  debarred  of  his  liberty  to  preach,  he  was  even  like  a  fidi  oui  of 
the  water:  and  his  verv  body  languished  through  a  sympathy  with  the  resentments  of 
his  mind:  saying  that  his  preaching  was  his  lifW,  and  if  he  were  laid  aside  from  that, 
be  should  quickly  be  dead." 

Mr.  Burr*s  widow,  Frances  Burr,  married  the  Hon.  Richard  Dmniaer  of 
Newbury,  where  she  died  November  19,  1682,  aged  seventy.  Mr.  Burr 
left  four  children.     His  sons  were  Jonathan^  John  and  Simon.    Janaiktm 
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«u  bom  in  England,  gradaatcd  at  Harvard  Collcgo  in  1651,  settled  m  a 
pbfiiaUn  St  Hingham,  and  (according  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Harris,)  died  in 
Ouada  in  1690.  John  settled  in  Fturfield,  CoDneoticut,  and  Sivum  settled 
b  Htngham  about  the  year  1646. 


HENRY  DUNSTER.* 

1640—1659. 


m 


Of  ibe  e&rly  history  of  Eenrt  Ddnster  nothing  ie  now  known,  except  that 
b«  was  edaeated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the 
iltgrec  of  B.  A.  in  1630,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1634.  The  next  informa- 
tioD  that  we  have  concerning  him,  is,  that  he  migrated  to  New  England  in 
lIHO,  in  order  In  escape  persecution  for  his  nonconformity.  Ilarvard  Col- 
lege, in  iU  earliest  infancy,  was  under  the  care  of  Natlianiel  Eaton,  who 
nu  called  simply  Master  or  Professor.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
|>Uce  in  1637  or  1638  ;  but  had  been  removed  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
his  diacipline.  Mr.  Dunatcr,  who  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety,  wus,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  placed  over  the  institution 
with  the  title  of  Praident.  Uia  induction  into  office  took  place  on  the  27(h 
of  August,  1640.  Under  his  direction,  the  College  immediately  took  a  high 
stand.  Besides  attending  strictly  to  its  discipline  uod  all  its  more  general 
interests,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  instruction  ;  and  no 
dmibt  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  it  has  been  felt  ever  since. 

Hr.  Dunster  continued  for  fourteen  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
itfficc,  much  to  the  acceptance  of  both  the  students  and  guardians  of  the 
l-'oUegc  and  of  the  public  at  largo  ;  and,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  supplied, 
(luring  a  part  of  the  time,  tlie  vacant  pulpit  at  Cambridge.  But  he  came 
It  length  to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ;  and 
those  double  led  on  to  a  settled  conviction  that  no  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
FsBdo-baptiata  is  contained  in  Scripture.  But  he  did  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  separation  from  the  Congregational 
body,  and  was  willing  to  allow  to  others  the  same  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  It  was  deemed,  however,  a  seriouH  matter  by  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  College ;  and  the  excellent  minister  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Mitchell,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  attachment  to 
Mr.  Dunster,  felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  and  formally  to  oppose  the 
viRws  which  his  friend  had  adopted.  The  result  waa  that  in  Ootobcr,  1664, 
lie  won  induced  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rer.  Charles  Chauncy.  It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  ministers  and 
magiiitratOB  of  the  Colony  would  have  glailly  retained  him  in  office,  if  he 
conld  have  been  persuaded  to  hold  hia  peculiar  opinions  silently,  without 
any  attonipta  to  propagate  them ;  but  he  was  cr^ually  conscientions  and 
candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  situation  where  he  might  give  offence. 
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Mr.  Danster,  though  he  behayed  with  the  utmost  proprietj  in  the  whole 
matter  that  led  to  his  resignation,  and  censured  neither  the  conduct  nor 
motives  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  it  about,  was  not  disposed 
to  remain  at  Cambridge  after  he  retired  from  his  office.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Scituate,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  ministry  till  his  death , 
which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  February,  1659.  By  his  last  will,  he  order- 
ed his  body  to  be  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  magnanimously  bequeath- 
ed legacies  to  the  very  persons  who  had  occasioned  his  removal  from  the 
Presidency.  The  Corporation  of  the  College  have,  within  a  few  years,  taken 
measures  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried. 

President  Dunster  was  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  deportment,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  all  his  relations.  He  was  an  eminent  critic  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew ;  and  when  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  made  by  Eliot,  Welde  and  Mather,  and  printed  in  1640, 
it  was  committed  to  him  for  revision.  He,  accordingly,  with  the  assistance 
of  Richard  Lyon,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  who 
resided  in  his  family,  improved  the  version,  and  brought  it  into  that  state  in 
which  the  churches  of  New  England  used  it  for  many  years.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  more  poetical  taste  than  most  of  his  brethren,  not  a  few  of  whom 
tried  their  hand  at  writing  verses. 

President  Dunster  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Glover,  who  died  on  his  way  to  New  England  in  1689.  He  had  three  sons: 
David,  bom  in  1645 ;  Henry,  in  1650 ;  and  Jonathan,  in  1658. 


-♦♦■ 


THOMAS  THACHER  * 

1648—1678. 

Thomas  Thacheb  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  minister  at 
Salisbury,  in  England,  and  was  bom  May  1,  1620.  He  gave  evidence  of 
piety  in  very  early  life,  and  was  never  conscious  of  a  change  of  character 
at  any  particular  period.  Having  received  a  good  grammar-school  educa- 
tion, his  father  offered  to  send  him  to  either  of  the  English  Universities ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  religious  subscriptions 
required  of  him  at  those  institutions,  he  declined  his  father's  offer  and 
determined  to  migrate  to  America.  His  parents  made  no  objection  to  his 
taking  this  step  ;  and  indeed  they  had  intended  to  follow  him  across  the 
ocean  after  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
they  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  June  4,  1685.  He  had  occasion,  shortly  after,  to 
go  from  Newbury  to  Marblehead  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  the  voyage  would  at  least  prove  a  perilous  one,  he  insisted  upon 
making  the  joumey  by  land.  Some  of  his  friends  who  were  to  have 
accompanied  him,  attempted  to  go  by  water,  and  suffered  a  terrible  ship- 
wreck.    A   violent  storm  arose,  and  the  small  vessel  in  which  they  had 

*llatiMr*i  ]fH*9  m.— FlMBMr>i  Qca.  Bcg.^Wifliier's  BMaj  of  tbo  Old  fiMlh  Chmtb, 
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■keJ,  struck  ngniiist  a  rock,  and  was  dBshed  to  pieces.  The  vsholf 
,  consieling  of  ineotj-tliree  persons,  got  upon  the  rock ;  but  were 
rely  washed  off  and  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  Anthnnv 
■  and  his  wife,  who  KUcceeded  in  reaching  an  island.  One  of  thi* 
IDS  who  perished  was  the  Ucv.  John  Avery. t 
At  an  early  period,  he  entered  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cbauncy, 
theu  minister  of  Scituatc,  and  afterwards  President  of  Ilarvard  College, 
who  undertook  to  aid  him  in  hia  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  By 
the  asaislauue  of  this  emiDcut  scholar,  in  connection  with  hie  own  vigorous 
applicklion,  hf  became  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  common  academical 
UudieSi  but  also  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac, — in  the  first  of  which 
languages,  be  composed  a  Lexicon.  He  was  a  great  proficient  also  in  logic, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics.  He  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  hand-writing,  and  not  only  wrote,  with 
great  ease,  all  the  diSerent  hands  in  the  oopy-books  then  extant,  but  pro- 
duced specImeiiB  of  writing  in  Syriuc,  and  other  Oriental  characters,  which 
KH  alnioet  inimitable.  As  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  be  studied 
both  uicdicine  and  iheolojiy  j  and,  in  both  professions,  gained  a  high  reputa- 
licn.  He  has  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  medical  tract  ever 
published  in  Slassachusetts, — namely,  "  A  brief  guide' to  the  Common  Peo- 
pls  iD  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,"  printed  in  1677. 

Hiving  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
h«  mnunenced  preaching  under  highly  favourable  auspices,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  (.'hurch  in  Weymouth.  Here  he  was 
ordained  January  2,  1644  ;  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
Uclily  and  acceptance,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Id  May,  164S,    Mr.  Thaoher   was  married    to  a  daughter   of  the  Rev. 

Ktlph  Partridge,  the  minister  of  Duxbury.     She  was  a  person  eminent  for 

her  amiable  qualities,  her  prudence  and  piety.     She  died  in  great  peace  in 

hat,  1864,  leanag  three  sons  and  one  daughter.     After  her  death,  he 

Bitried  a  second  wife  in   Boston, — which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 

^.     MMm  of    hia  removal    thither.     He,    however,    was  dismissed  from  his 

^^Mknoh,  and  went    to  Boston  tu  reside,  some  time  before  he  received  his 

^^^■nd  poetoral  charge.     He  preached  occasionally,  but  was  chiefly  employ- 

^H^ra  practising  as  a  physician,  till   he  was  chosen  the  first  pastor  of  the 

"Tteil  (Old  South)  church.     His    installation  took  place  on  the  16th  of 

Ffllruary,    16Gi)-     The    Rev.    Samuel  WiUord    (author  of  the  "Body  of 

Kviniiv,")  was  settled  as  his  colleague,  a  few  monlbs  before  Mr.  Thacher's 

d«Uh.  ' 

Dis  ministry  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  and  useful  one.  He  was 
■Wmg  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Colony.  ITis  sermons  are  said  to 
Ittrt  been  "elaborate"  and  "affectionate."  Besides  preaching  twice  on 
>ke  Sabbath,  he  maintained  lectures  on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  was 
ptrtiealarly  attentive  to  the  children  and  youth  of  his  charge.  But  in 
Utfaing  was  he  more  distinguished  than  in  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
"Here,"  Mjs    Cotton    Mather,  "ho  had    an   eminency  above   most  men 

■ArraanT  TEACHER  mutbeondci  or  the  Rf  r.  Tfaamu  TbKhir,  uid  came  lo  N'ct  BnglBnd 
ti  lUt.  with  nine  children.     He  died  U  Varmautli,  *ged  eigbtj. 
1  Joil<i  AVBRV  "U  *  minIfUr  in  England,  Ind  CBine  to  thin  counti^  in  ISM.     Upon  bis  arrirkl. 
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living,  for  his  oopious,  kis  fluent,  Ids  fervent  manner  of  performing  that 
Baored  exercise."  His  labours,  both  in  Weymouth  and  in  Boston,  were 
crowned  with  signal  success,  each  of  the  churches  having  greatly  increased 
both  in  numbers  and  graces,  while  under  his  care.  He  entered  vrith  great 
leal  into  the  Quaker  controversy,  which  arose  during  his  time, — regarding 
Quakerism  as  a  system  of  unmixed  and  fatal  error. 

Mr.  Thacher  died  October  15,  1G78,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  had 
been  preaching  for  Increase  Mather  a  sermon  on  I.  Peter  iv.,  18, — the 
last  words  of  which  were, — *' When  a  saint  comes  to  die,  then  often  it  is 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  with  him  ;  then  is  the  last  opportunity  that 
the  devil  has  to  vex  the  people  of  God  ;  and  hence  they  then  sometimes 
have  the  greatest  of  their  distresses.  Don't  think  him  no  godly  man,  that 
then  meets  with  doubts  and  fears.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  then  cries  out, 
*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  God  help  us,  that,  as 
we  live  by  faith,  so  we  may  walk  in  it !''  These  proved  the  last  words  of 
the  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached ;  for,  immediately  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  he  went  out  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  took  a  cold  which  settled 
into  a  fever,  and  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  life.  He  died  in  great 
peace,  a  stranger  to  those  gloomy  doubts  and  apprehensions  to  which  he 
had  so  significantly  alluded  in  the  close  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  Thacher  left  behind  him  two  sons,  men  of  great  worth  and  respecta- 
bility ;  one  of  whom,  Peter ^  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton,— of  whom 
there  will  be  a  further  notice, — and  the  other,  Ralph,  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Beside  the  medical  tract  already  referred  to,  there  is  but  one  of  Mr. 
Thacher's  productions  in  print, — namely,  a  Fast  Sermon  which  he  preached 
in  the  year  1674,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  by  some  of  his 
hearers,  who  took  it  down  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  title  of  it  is, 
— '*  A  Fast  of  God's  Choosing."  I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  which  are  characterized  by  a  strict  regard  to  method,  by  a  fervent 
evangelical  spirit,  and  especially  by  a  beautiful  chirography. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  hii 
character : — 

^'  From  this  time,"  (the  time  of  his  being  settled  in  Boston,)  **  1  beheld  him  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  English  America,  not  only  dispensing  both  light  and  warmth  unto 
his  own  particular  flock,  but  also,  as  he  had  opportunity,  expressing  a  care  of  all  the 
churches.  And  for  the  comfort  of  those  worthy  ministers,  who  commonly  have  their 
spirits  boffetted  with  strong  temptations  and  sore  dejections,  before  their  performing 
any  special  service  of  their  ministry,  I'll  mention  one  passage  that  may  a  little 
describe  how  this  worthy  man  became  so  useful:  he  would  say  to  his  son, — *  Son,  1 
never  preach  a  sermon  till  I  cannot  preach  at  all.' 

**  As  he  was  in  his  whole  behaviour  a  serious,  holy  and  usef\il  man, so  in  his  govern* 
ment  of  his  family,  he  so  well  ruled  his  own  house,  as  to  give  particular  demonstra' 
tions  of  his  abilities  to  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God.  His  domestics  both  loved 
him  and  feared  him,  and  he  was  most  conscientiously  and  exemplarily  careful  about 
their  interior  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  This  appeared  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  usually  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  bUh 
morning  and  evening,  and  he  would  raise  doctrines  from  every  verse  with  brief  con- 
firmations and  close  applications  thereof,  as  he  went  along.  Yea,  sometimes,  one 
might  hear  from  him  thus  in  one  family  exposition  as  entertaining  a  variety  of  tratb, 
notably  and  pungently  expressed,  at  in  several  public  sermons ;  and  he  has  told  bit 
worthy  son,  for  his  encouragement  unto  such  exercises,  that  he  had  found  as  muchadftn- 
tage  by  them  as  by  most  of  his  other  studies  of  Divinity;  adding  that  be  looked  upon 
it  as  the  Lord's  gracious  accomplishment  of  that  word, — '  Shall  I  hide  anything  from 
Abraham  ?    I  know  Abraham  that  he  will  teach  his  house.' " 
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lottoQ  Mather  gives  a  Latin  Elegy  on  Mr.  Thacher,  composed  by  an 
Indian  youth,  whoso  naina  was  Eleaiar,  then  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 
The  concluding  verse  is  in  Greek. 
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JOHN  WOODBItlDGE.* 

1645— 169fi. 


JunM  WooDBRlDOE  woH  boni  at  Stanton,  iii  Wiltshire,  England,  about 
tue  year  1613.  Hia  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  a  distinguished 
uoocODfoTiuing  minister ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Parker,  well  known  a8  a  writer  in  favour  of  nonconformity.  He 
aaa  sent  to  Oxford  for  his  education  ;  but,  when  the  oath  of  coufonnity  was 
required  of  him,  he  left  the  University,  luid  pursued  his  slndies  privately. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Church  being  rigorously  enforced,  joung  Woodbridge 
ilceply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  dissent,  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  with 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  the 
■eitlcment  of  Newbury  commenced  ;  and  he  took  up  land  there,  and  eon- 
tiuued  his  studies,  till  the  news  of  his  father's  death  induced  him  to  visit 
HugUad.  Having  occoroplished  his  business  there,  he  returned  to  New 
Kogland,  bringing  with  bini  ttro  brothers,  one  of  whoni  died  on  the  passage. 
In  l&tl,  be  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley.  He 
WM  unong  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and ,  in  their  behalf,  purchased  the 
Uwnsbip,  of  Cutahamaohe,  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  for  six  pounds  and 
tedat, — which  purchase  the  Sagamore  ucknowledged  before  the  Court  in 
164IJ,  when  Andover  was  incorporated.  Hr.  Woodbridge  was  with  the  set- 
lien  as  a  teacher,  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Wwn.  It  was  expected  that  a  church  would  be  organized,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
Wge  ooDStitutod  its  nastor,  in  September,  1644,  at  Rowley, — as  Andover 
^t»  ihcu  too  new  10  be  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  council,  and 
tlu  people  whom  the  occasion  would  naturally  bring  together.  But  those 
rfwhoin  the  Church  was  to  be  constituted,  having  belonged  to  other  ehurohes, 
4edh)cd  repeating  the  declaration  of  their  faith  and  repentance  ;  in  oonse- 
i^ocnoe  of  which,  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  not  being  satisfied,  aepa- 
ntcd  without  forming  the  church,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  not  ordained  at 
ikU  time.  They  met  at  Rowley,  in  October  of  the  next  year,  (1645  )  when 
Ita  chnrcb  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
i'  Boston  And  Mr.  Worcester  of  Salisbury. 

RbM  Mr.  Woodbridge  continued,  a  faithful  and  acceptable  minister,  till 
the  year  1647,  when,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
&  obaige,  and  return  to  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
Ivides  being  employed  as  chaplain  to  the  Commissioners  treating  with  the 
Ring  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ho  preached  for  a  while  at  Andover  in  Hamp- 
4in,  uid  afterwards  at  Burford,  St.  Martins,  in  Wiltshire ;  whence  he  was 
^Mted  aooa  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
■rbool  at  Newbury,  and  was  thrown  out  of  it  by  the  Bartholomew  Act. 

■H*tlier>>  Mig.,  II.— Koiwon.  Mem.,  I.-Ahbot'>  Uim.  of  Andotor— F«mfr'E  Oen.  H«g.- 
UaL  of  Wat  Springfield.— Am.  Quart.  Reg-,  VI!I. 
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Shortly  after  this,  in  1G68,  he  came  again  to  New  England,  bringing  with 
him  a  numerous  family ;  and,  before  he  had  been  long  in  the  oonntrj, 
aooepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Newbury,  as  assistant  to  his  aged  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker. 

After  having  laboured  here  for  several  years,  a  difficulty  arose  between 
him  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Church  discipline,  which  finally  became 
so  serious  as  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  ministry  among  them.  He  was 
still  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  winter  of  1684  was  employed  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson/  the  minister  of  Newbury,  who  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  by  illness.  Shortly  after  his  dismission,  he  was 
unusually  prospered  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  so  that  the  loss  of  his 
salary  was  abundantly  made  up  to  him. 

In  1683,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant ;  and,  after  the  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  appointed  Justice  of  the  peace. 

His  wife  died  July,  1691,  fifty  years  after  their  marriage.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  1695,  he  was  attacked  with  strangury,  and  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  after  having  suffered  excruciating  pain,  he  entered  into  his 
rest.  A  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  but  he  refused  it,  saying, — **  I  am  goin^  where  I  shall  have  better." 
His  age  was  about  eighty-two. 

He  sustained  an  excellent  reputation,  and  his  death  was  eztennyely  and 
deeply  lamented.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  **  a  great  reader,  a  great  scholar, 
a  great  Christian,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness  in  all  the  successive  stations, 
wherein  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  placed  him."  He  possessed  a  naturally 
placid  temper,  and  was  a  model  of  urbanity  in  all  his  intercourse.  Possess- 
ing an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  devout 
meditation.  He  had  great  command  of  his  passions,  could  sustain  himself 
with  dignified  composure  in  scenes  of  extreme  provocation,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  magnanimity  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, proof  against  the  depressing  influence  of  worldly  disappointments. 
When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  word  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had  suffered 
a  great  lose  of  property,  he  replied, — *'  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  met  with  such  a  disaster ! " 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
Three  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law,  were  in  the  ministry,  and  he  lived  to  see 
four  grandsons  preparing  for  it.  His  son  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1664  ;  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1666;  resigned  his  charge  and  was  installed  at  Wethersfield  in 
1679,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1690.  His  son  Benjamin  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Bristol,  and  in  1688,  was  minister  in  Kittery.  He 
died  at  Medford,  January  15,  1710.  He  wrote  an  ingenious  elegy 
upon  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  which  is  preserved  in  Mather's  Magnalia. 
His  son  Timothy  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hartford,  November  18,  1685  ;  and  died 
April  30,  1732,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  bore  an  active  part  i(^  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tht 
Convention  that  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the 
churches  of  Connecticut. 

•  JoHH  RiCBABDSON  WM  fTtdostod  in  ISM  M  Hamird  CV>lle«,  of  whioh  Iw  VMa 
«M  onUined  at  Newboiy^Oelotor  10,1676;  died  April  17,  16M»  in  bit  flMtth  ywr. 
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^Sohn  Woodbridge,  bod  of  the  John  last  uentloned,  uid  grandson  of  John 
Woodbridgo  of  Andover,  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694  ;  was 
ordained  tho  first  niiuist«r  of  West  Springfield  in  June,  1698;  was  married 
to  Jemuna  Eliot,  daugliler  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  A^iostlc  Eliot,  November  14,  1699  ;  and  died  June  10, 
1718,  aged  forty  years.  Two  of  hia  sons,  John  and  Benjamin,  were  grad- 
uated St  Yale  College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry.  The  former  waa  first 
•titled  at  Poquonoc.  Windsor  ;  but,  after  a  feir  years,  was  dismissed  and 
installed  at  South  Hadley.  The  latter  was  the  minister  of  Amity, 
iifierwarda  Woodbridge,  in  remembrance  of  him,)  near  New  Haven. 

Btnjamin  Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  the  brother  of  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andovsr,  was  born  in  Wittuhire,  England,  in  16*22,  and  was  the  first  gradn- 
ste  of  Harvard  College.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  succeeded  the 
fuooDS  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and  especially  us  a  Christian  casuist.  After  he  waa 
tjecied  in  1661!,  he  continued  to  preach  privately.  In  1671,  npon  some 
relaxation  of  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  noneonfornmts,  he  resumed 
his  public  labonra  and  continued  them  till  about  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Inglefield  in  Berks,  November  1,  1684,  aged  siity-two.  He 
H»d  been  the  minister  of  Newbury  publicly  and  privately  nearly  forty  years. 
lb  published  a  sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith,  1653 ;  A  large  defence 
of  it  against  Mr.  Eyre  ;  Ohnreh  members  set  in  joint ;  against  lay  preach- 
a»,  1656.  He  also  published  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Noyes,  entitled, 
"  Hoses  and  Aaron,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  Slate,  containing  two 
diipntatioos.  1661.     Dr.  Calamy  says, — 

"Qc  WH(  a  anivcrsHlly  accompli  abed  person;  one  or  a  clear  and  Rtrongreaaon.  and 
<^4n  exact  and  profbnad  Judgment.  His  learning  wati  very  coniidurablc,  and  he  wa* 
•  cbvning  preacher,  having  a  most  commanding  voice  and  air.  His  temper  wai 
Mirt  and  checrflil,  and  his  bcliaviour  very  gL-nleBl  aoJ  obliging.  He  was  a  man  of 
(Nat gcnertisitj'  and  or  an  exemplary  niodcratiunj  one  addicted  to  no  faction,  bat  of 
■  QHludia  ipirit,  In  short,  so  ominentiras  his  itsefulness  as  to  cast  no  small  reSootion 
Mttuae  who  had  s  hand  in  lilcnciog  and  conflning  hun." 


THE  MISSIONARY  MATHEWS.' 

Thomas  the  second,  1646 — 1657. 
Thomas  THE  ET.nF.B,  1658 — 1681, 
Jons,  1673—1689. 

ExruBiENCK,  1694—1758. 
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^TaoiiAB  MatBKW  was  a  resident  of  Watertowo,  Massachusetts,  in  163ft. 
ring,  in  1641,  obtained  of  the  agent  of  Loril  Stirling  a  grant  of  Martha's 
Mjard  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he  and  his  son  Tsouas  began  a 
JHement  at  Rdjiarton,  the  following  year.  The  son,  being  deeply  affected 
rtjUie  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Indian's,  and  possessing 
gHd  natural  talents,  and  eonsiderablo  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
H«brew  languages,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  preaching  to  these 
itiiea  of  the  Island.     He  very  soon  mnde  himself  acquainted   with   their 

■•  Mm-  in.— M»jbo«-«  liuliwi  CunvtrH,  with  PrlnW.  noeount.— Kenl'i  Him,  N. 
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language,  and  began  to  nee  the  fruit  of  his  labours  among  them.  He  eom- 
menced  his  public-  instructions  to  them  in  1646, — ^the  same  year  in  which 
the  Apostle  Eliot  began  his  missionary  labours  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  to  encounter  obstacles  of  various  kinds,  but  nothing  daunted 
by  any,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  1650,  one  hundred  Indians  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  serve  the  living  and  true  Grod,  imploring  his  mercy  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  In  1662,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  hea- 
thens had  embraced  Christianity,  and  among  them  eight  Pawaws  or  priests. 
In  1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  during  his  absence,  to  Peter  Foulger,  a  philanthropic  and  godly 
man,  and  his  venerable  father,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  Indian 
language,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
ship  in  which  he  took  passage  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six.  Cotton  Mather  says  that  ^*  he  was  so  affectionately 
esteemed  of  by  the  Indians  that,  many  years  after,  he  was  seldom  named 
without  tears."  He  wrote,  in  connection  with  John  Eliot,  "  Tears  of 
Repentance  ;  or  a  further  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Gt)spel  amongst 
the  Indians  in  New  England." 

His  excellent  father,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  who  had  already  rendered  his  son  much 
assbtance  in  his  benevolent  work,  now  entered  largely  into  his  son's 
labours.  Having  persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  English  administration  of 
justice,  and  finally  tp  submit  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  having  no 
prospect,  after  his  son's  death,  of  procuring  for  them  a  stated  minister,  he 
began  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  as  well  as  the 
English.  Such  was  his  philanthropic  zeal  that  he  sometimes  travelled  on 
foot  through  the  woods  nearly  twenty  miles,  to  perform  these  labours  of 
love.  He  was  instrumental  of  bringing  the  natives  at  Gayhead  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  though  they  had  resisted  all  previous  efforts  to  evangelize  them. 
Between  the  years  1664  and  1667,  he  found  an  active  co-adjutor  in  John 
Cotton,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  finally  at  Charleston, 
South  Caroliua.  In  August,  1670,  an  Indian  church  was  formed  at 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  and,  though  Governor  Mayhew  was  then  more  than 
four  score  years  old,  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  become  its  pastor ;  but, 
as  he  declined,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Hiacoomes,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  under  the  younger  Mayhew  in  1653,  was  chosen.  When 
Philip's  war  commenced  in  1675;  the  English  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  were  of 
course  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  natives  were  rendered  entirely  harmless  and  peaceable,  insomuch  that 
the  Governor  actually  employed  some  of  his  converts  as  a  guard.  He  died, 
with  his  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel,  unabated,  in  1681,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  the  second,  left  three  sons, — Matthew^  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  the  government  of  the  Island  in  1681,  and  also  occasion- 
ally preached  to  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1710  ;  Thomas,  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  ;  and  John, 

John  Mayhbw,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
among  the  English  at  Tisbury,  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  commenced  preaching  to  the  Indiaiui.    He  miiUB- 
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iered  to  the  two  congregations  alternately  every  week.  For  several  years, 
be  received  but  five  pounds  annually  for  his  services ;  but,  such  was  his  zeal 
in  the  cause,  that  he  lost  sight  of  every  earthly  consideration  in  labouring 
for  its  advancement.  He  died  February  3,  1689,  leaving  an  Indian  church 
of  a  hundred  members,  and  several  well  instructed  teachers.  He  possessed 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  but  his  only  glorying  was  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Experience  Mayuew  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
bom  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  January  27,  1673.  In  March,  1694,  about 
five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians, 
taking  the  charge  of  five  or  six  different  congregations.  In  1720,  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  College.  As  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language, — having  been  familiar  with  it  from  his 
infancy,  he  was  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  Grospel  in  New  England,  to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms, 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  which  work  he  executed  tjrith  great  accuracy, 
completing  it  in  1709.     He  died  November  20,  1758,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — A  sermon  entitled  ''All 
mankind  by  nature  equally  under  sin,''  1724. «  Indian  converts,  (in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 
piety,)  1727.  Indian  Narratives,  1729.  A  letter  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1741.  Grace  defended  in  a  modest  plea  for  an  important  truth,  1744.  He 
wrote  also  strictures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1748, 
and  two  letters  on  human  liberty  in  a  controversy  with  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
President  of  New  Jersey  College,  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Experience  May- 
hew,  has  said  of  him  that  ''he  would,  had  he  been  favoured  with  common 
advantages  of  education,  have  ranked  among  the  first  worthies  of  New 
England."  And  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  point  of  ability  and  discrimination  as  a  reasoner,  he  was  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  his  son,  the  llev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston. 

The  sons  of  Experience  Mayhew  were  Joseph,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1739  to  1755 ;  Nathan^ 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  Jonathan,  who  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work  ;  and  Zechariah,  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  who  was  ordained  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  December  10, 
1767,  devoted  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  red  men, 
under  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians,  and  died  March  6,  1806,  aged  eighty-nine. 
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JOHN  BROCK  * 

1648—1688. 

John  Brock  was  born  in  Stradbrook,  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  in  the 
year  1620.  In  very  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  being  brought  under  the 
power  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
New  England.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and,  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  that,  before 
he  was  seized  with  another  illness,  which,  for  many  months,  kept  his  life  in 
jeopardy.  These  early  afflictions  were  thought  to  have  had  an  important 
influence  in  forming  him  to  a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1643,  and  graduated 
in  1646.  He  remained  at  the  College  two  years  after  his  graduation, 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He 
commenced  preaching  in  1648,  and  was  employed  first  at  Rowley,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Isle  of  Shoals.  He  removed  from  the  latter  place,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bedding,  in  1662.  This  was  his  last  field 
of  labour.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  were 
never  intermitted.  The  services  of  the  Sabbath  seem  to  have  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  his  labour,  even  in  respect  to  preaching  ;  for  he  almost  con- 
stantly held  private  lectures,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Three 
or  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  again  visited  with  a  dangerous  illness ; 
but,  on  his  recovery  from  it,  he  became  more  remarkable  for  his  spirituality 
and  devotedness  to  his  work  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  At  length  he  told 
one  of  his  family  that  he  had  asked  of  Heaven  this  favour, — that  he  might 
live  but  fourteen  days  after  the  public  labours  of  his  ministry  should  be  at 
an  end.  And  this  prayer  was  answered  to  the  letter ;  for,  after  an  illness 
of  just  fourteen  days,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1688. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Brock  a»  having  been  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  faith  and  power  in  prayer.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  which  he  adduces  : — 

"  "When  Mr.  Brock  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals^  he  brought  the  people  into  an  agree- 
ment that,  besides  the  Lord's  days,  they  would  spend  one  day  every  month  together 
in  the  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  a  certain  day  which,  by  their  agree- 
ment, belonged  unto  the  exercises  of  religion,  being  arrived,  the  fishermen  came  to 
Mr.  Brock,  and  asked  him  that  they  might  put  by  their  meeting  and  go  a  fishing, 
because  they  had  lost  many  days  by  the  foulness  of  the  weather.  He  seeing  that, 
without  and  against  his  consent,  they  resolved  upon  doing  what  they  had  asked  of 
him,  replied, — *  If  you  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you,  catch  fish  if  you  can  !  But  as 
tbr  you  that  will  tarry  and  worship  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  day.  I  will  pray  unto 
Him  for  you,  that  you  may  take  fish  till  you  are  weary.'  Thirty  men  went  away 
(torn  the  meeting,  and  five  tarried.  The  thirty  which  went  away  from  the  meeting, 
with  all  their  skill,  could  catch  but  four  fishes;  the  five  which  tarried  went  forth  after- 
wards, and  they  took  five  hundred.  The  fishermen,  after  this,  readily  attended  what- 
ever meetings  Mr.  Brock  a])pointed  them. 

"A  fisherman  who  had.  with  his  boat,  been  very  helpful,  to  carry  people  over  a 
river,  for  the  worship  of  God,  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  lost  his  boat 
In  a  storm.  The  poor  man  laments  his  loss  to  Mr.  Brock ;  who  tells  himj— '  Go  home, 
honest  man,  I'll  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord;  you'll  have  your  boat  again  to-mor- 
row.' Mr.  Brock  now  considering  of  what  a  consctiuence  this'  matter,  that  seemed  s<> 
small  otherwise,  might  be  among  the  untractable  fishermen,  made  the  boat  an  artich* 

•Mather's  Mag.,  IV.— Maw.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII.— Stone's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Preotis.— 
llftflh'8  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Tacke. 
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tt  bk  pnfen;  ftod  behold,  on  tlie  morrow,  the  poor  mna  comn*  rejoicing  lo  hia  tli«t 
Ui  bo«t  wu  found ;  the  anchor  of  another  ceucl  that  was  andosignedly  cast  upon  it 
luiliiK  itnngely  bnmght  it  up  froin  tbo  unknown  bottom,  where  it  had  been  ■□□k." 


JONATHAN  MITCHELL  • 
1&49— 1668. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  son  of  Jonathan  Mitchell,  waa  born  at  Ealifaz, 
Ift  Yorkahire,  England,  in  the  year  1^24.  HU  parents,  who  were  both 
VMlth;  Mid  pious,  were  constrained,  by  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  consuienoe, 
to  •eok  an  asylum  in  Nuw  Knglaiid.  They  arrived  here  in  the  Bame  ship 
Willi  Richard  Mather,  August  17,  1635.  Their  first  acttlemeut  wu  at 
OoDOord;  but  the  uest  year  tbey  removed  to  Saybrook,  and  not  long  after 
la  Wethorsfield.  They  sahBoquenlty  seltleU  at  Stamford,  where  Mt.  Mitoh- 
dl,  the  father,  died  in  164.^,  aged  fifty-five  years, — leaving  two  sons,  Jona- 
tkoH  and  David.  The  classical  studies  of  Jonathan  were  suspended  for 
«eferal  years  after  bis  arrival  in  America  ;  but  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly 
literKry,  that  he  could  uot  brook  the  idea  of  being  denied  a  liberal  edaca- 
tion ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Kichard  Mather,  who  had 
noticed  bis  uticommon  powers,  that  hts  father  was  induced  to  consent  to  his 
going  to  College.  In  1642,  he  resuQied  his  studies,  and  Ibe  neit  year,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  Here  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  truth  under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Shepard  ;  and 
)Dch  was  his  estimate  of  the  churucter  and  labours  of  that  excellent  man, 
that  he  afterwards  remarked, — "  Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in 
Heaven,  I  know  not  hotr  I  could  have  more  cause  to  bless  God  with  won- 
der than  for  these  four  years,"  spent  at  the  University.  He  was  a  most 
diliguut  student,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  Dor  was  he  lesi^  distinguished  for  his  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
ud  piety.  His  uncommon  literary  and  theological  attainments  in  oonnec- 
lion  with  his  cialted  Christian  character,  led  several  of  the  most  important 
churches  to  make  an  early  application  for  his  services  in  the  ministry.  The 
church  at  Hartford  in  particular  requested  him  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  aueuessor  to  Tbomas  Hooker.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  there, 
Jane  24,  1649,  from  Hebrews  xi.  27;  and,  though  it  would  socm,  from  u 
rntrv  in  his  diary,  that  he  had  Httle  freedom  or  CDJoymcDt  in  the  serricc, 
jrt  80  favourable  was  the  impression  on  the  congregation,  that  the  very 
Best  day,  they  gave  bim  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor ;  adding  that 
rf  he  should  wish  to  remain  a  year  longer  at  the  College,  they  would  itmD«- 
diitcly,  upon  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation,  advance  bim  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  library.  Having, 
however,  been  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Shepard  and  some  of  the  principal 

mbers  of  his  society,  to  return  to  Citnibridgc,  free  from  any  engagement, 
«  to  a  settlement  there,  he  declined  the  invitation  at  Hartford, 

i  preached  at  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ISth  of  August.     On 

lnc«-  lli^tOTTot  CMnbridit.-llolmM'  Am.  Ann.,  t.— HaUier-|<  M»g.,  IV.-Idi)c««« 
>  Prtfu«  to  MitohtU't  Ten  gcrmons.— UnlchlDMni'ii  Hbt.  Man.,  I.— Horton'i  N.  K. 
SMittAt  Iliit.  N.  b.— MS.  ReocmlDrMr.  HiMbgU'tohnnh.— Anwi-  Qiurt.  Keg-.  Vm. 
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the  Buoceeding  evening  Mr.  Shepard  remarked  to  him  that  thai  was  Uie 
phice  where  he  ought  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and,  upon  being  inform- 
ed by  some  of  his  people  that  the  services  of  the  day  had  been  very  accept- 
able, he  replied, — **  Then  my  work  is  done."  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Shepard  was  actually  removed  by  death  ;  whereupon  the  people 
unanimously  invited  Mr.  Mitchell  to  become  their  pastor.  He  acceded  to 
their  proposals,  and  was  ordained,  August  21, 1650. 

He  hskd  been  settled  but  a  short  time,  before  he  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  President  Dunster,  who  had  formerly  been  his  Tutor,  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-paedobaptists,  and  preached  several  ser- 
mons denying  the  right  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatever.  Mr.  Mitchell 
regarding  this  as  a  very  serious  error,  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his 
own  convictions,  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing hb  youth,  the  relation  ho  had  sustained  to  the  President,  and  the  high 
respect  he  bore  for  his  general  character,  he  put  forth  a  vigorous  and  well 
considered  effort  in  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine 
on  that  subject.  Considerable  excitement  was  occa.<^ioned  by  the  circum- 
stance, and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  President  that  he 
resigned  his  office  and  left  Cambridge  ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell  always  continued 
to  hold  him  in  high  regard,  and,  after  his  death,  commemorated  him  in  an 
elegy,  honorable  alike  to  the  character  of  both  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1G50,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  1GG2,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  which  met  in  Boston  to 
diseuss  and  settle  certain  points  in  relation  to  church  membership  and 
church  discipline ;  and  the  result  of  the  Synod  was  chiefly  written  by  him. 
The  determination  of  the  question  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  those  that  did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  was  called  the  **  Half  way  covenant,*'  was  owing  more  to  him 
than  any  other  man. 

His  ministry  at  Cambridge  continued  a>)0ut  eighteen  years  ;  and  it  was 
characterized  by  uniform  consistency,  zeal  and  devotiou.  During  this 
period  he  went  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  system  of  Divinity, 
expounded  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  and  delivered  "many 
fruitful  aiid  profitable  sermons"  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Gospel  by 
John.  He  held  also  a  monthly  lecture,  which  was  "  abundantly  frequented  " 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  well  as  by  his  own  society. 
Just  after  he  had  been  preaching  on  the  words, — **  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  unto  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living," — he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  July  9,  1G68,  at  the  age  rf 
forty-two. 

Cotton  Mather  says  that  he  **  never  knew  any  death  tliat  caused  so  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  generally.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  honour- 
ed throughout  all  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge,  and  admired  by 
the  most  competent  judges  of  real  worth." 

His  publications  were  A  Letter  of  counsel  to  his  brother,  written  while 
he  was  residing  at  College  ;  An  Election  Sermon,  1GG7  ;  A  Letter  concern- 
ing the  subjects  of  Baptism,  1675 ;  A  Discourse  of  the  glory  to  which  God 
hath  called  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  printed  at  London  after  his  death, 
with  the  Letter  to  his  brother  affixed,  and  reprinted  at  Boston  in  a 
duodecimo' volume  in  1722. 
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He  left  a  valuable  record  of  the  members  of  bis  chnrch^in  a  folio  MS., 
wiatk  was  fonod  b  1815,  by  tlie  llcv.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  Mr.  Prince's  Collec- 
6oa,  deposited  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boatoii.  A  small  volume  uf 
bis  MS.  sennoaa,  preached  iu  1U5U,  iu  tho  hand-writing  of  Capt.  Jonattuu 
DanEbrth,  vas  presented  to  the  MnssacUuaetts  Historical  Society  in  1813- 
Hr.  Mitobell  miirried  Margaret  Shepard,  daughter  of  his  predecessor  hy 
liis  first  marriage,  and  had  four  ^ns  and  several  daughters.  Two  at  the 
wn*  wore  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel  iu  1681,  and  Jonathan 
in  1687.  The  formor  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  died  young  ;  tho 
l«tiw  died  in  1695.  The  bouh  left  no  posterity.  His  daughter,  MaTgaret, 
«i»  m«rricd,  June  I'i,  ItiSli,  to  Major  Stephen  Sewall'  of  Salem,  and 
■IS  the  mother  of  seventeen  cbihlrcu.  In  this  line  descendants  from  Mr. 
ffitcIieU  still  remun. 
Morton,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  says  of  him, — 
"  Be  was  a  person  that  buld  very  iii-ur  cuiumuniOD  with  Gud;  emintut  in  iviidom. 
Victit,  haniility,  love,  aetl-dCDial,  and   or  a  compaEslonati!  and  tender  licari ;  iiurpau- 


Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
bin,  nys, — 

"lie  wu  blessed  with  admirable  unturnl  as  well  aa  acquired  pnrtii.  Ills  Judgtnciil 
■U  wild,  deep  and  pptietrutiiig;  his  nicmnrv  was  slning  and  vastJy  capauiuua.  He 
ToUMrmons  rery  largely;  atid  then  liwd  willi  enlargi^inenlR  to  couiinit  all  to  lila 
acwirj,  without  onca  luukliig  inlu  liis  liiblu,  aXtct  bu  had  named  hisf^xt;  and  yet 
Umrmona  were  tcriptural." 

President  Chauncy,  though  much  older,  than  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  openly 
vppseod  to  him  in  the  Synod,  said,  when  the  contrOTcrsy  was  at  its  very 
Wgbt,— 

"  1  know  no  man  in  this  world  that  1  could  envy  bo  mnub  us  worthy  Ur,  Mitchell, 
Airlbe  grcttt  iKildnuu,  Itaming,  ivisdom.  and  meckncng,  and  other  igualitiei  of  nn 
nedlmt  »piril  with  which  the  Lord  Jegus  Christ  hath  adorntd  hiin." 

I  n  preacher  he  was  diBtingubhcd  for  "an  extraordinary  invention, 
nu  disposition,  and  copious  application."  His  voice  was  melodious, 
uibis  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  "inimitable."  He  spoho  with  "a 
ttnsoendent  majesty  imd  liveliness,"  and  towards  the  close  of  bis  Jip- 
tanea,  his  ferTency  rose  to  "a  marveUous  measure  of  energy." 

'9mm»*  6IWJII.I..  rl 

II,  lUT.  aod  oiiie  with  ..„  ,. 

I"  MB!  naton  dU  nut  Iodk  ri 


nf  llmiy  and  Jbtib  Sewmll,  ™»  horn  at  BiuI-It,  EnKland, 


•(HrMtM  in  Sftlau.  He  beld  varic 
iMlNof  Um  Coan  of  Gtncral  Snfic 
■nt;  cmdnlHl  at  Ilnrvnrd,  1721,  alier 


■^ 


I  Tutor  from  1728  I 

_, „- me   Chief  JuWiwoi 

nasitictaf  Vt.  MivfbeH'a  obarch  in  Buton,  Beptember  10,  176(1. 


'It.  Enfe  .  ^ 
Uarranl  CuUege, 
bdlip  IfiHZ,  multbmtlT 
rem  Kotar?  rnbllo,  and 
,  WB«  Lorn  Bficnnber  14, 
I  ^%V  \  wM  an  txeellul 
tbD  Supnmt  Conrt,  and 
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SAMUEL  DANFORTH  * 

1650—1674. 

Samuel  Danfobth,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  was  bom  al 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  September,  1626.     His  fiither  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  represented  that  town 
in  the  General  Court  in  1636  and  1637.     Cotton  Mather  says, — **  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  such  estate  and  repute  in  the  world,  that  it  cost  him  a  con- 
siderable sum   to  escape  the  knighthood  which  King  Charles  I.  imposed 
apon  all,  of  so  much  per  annum ;  and  of  such   figure  and  esteem  in  the 
church t  that  he  procured   the  famous  lecture  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  a  fine  manor."     He  died  about  four  years  after  his  arriTal 
here,    when    his    son    Samuel    was  a  little  less  than  eleven  years  old. 
Samuel's  mother,  who  died  three  years  after  his  birth,  had  dedicated  him  in 
her  pious  intentions  to  the  sacred  ministry ;  and  his  father,  in  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  his  departure,  commended  him  to  the  special  oversight  and 
guardianship  of  Thomas  Shepard,  to  whose  church  Mr.  Danforth  belonged. 
Mr.  Shepard  fulfilled  the  trust  with  great   fidelity,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  in  his  young  friend  not  only  a  fine  intellectual  development,  uA 
a  habit  of  vigorous  application,   but  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Gospel.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643, 
— in  the  second   class  that   received  the  honours  of  that  institution.    He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor ;  and.was  the  second  Fellow  of  the  College,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates.     His  devotional  habits  at  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  the  intense 
rapture  which  he  sometimes  experienced  in  connection  with  these  exennses, 
continued  through  life  to  form  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
recollections. 

After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  returned  to  England  in  1641,  the  church  at 
Roxbury,  of  which  Mr.  Welde  had  been  pastor,  invited  him  to  become  t 
colleague  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  numerous  missionary  engage- 
ments among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  labour  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  rendered  some  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ministry  quite  indispensable.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  ordained  September  24,  1650, 

Mr.  Danforth  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
at  Roxbury,  during  the  residue  of  his  life, — a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was 
near  ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that,  though  he  had  been  much  concerned  how 
she  and  her  children  would  subsist,  when  he  should  be  taken  from  them, 
yet  he  had  attained  an  entire  confidence  in  God's  gracious  covenant,  and 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  would  be  provided  for.  He  was  seiied 
with  a  violent  putrid  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
weather,  while  he  was  on  a  journey ;  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1674,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Such  was  the 
tranquillity  of  his  departure  that  Mr.  Eliot,  his  colleague,  used  to  say,— 
"  My  brother  Danforth  made  the  most  glorious  end  I  ever  saw." 

•Mather's  Mag.,  lY.— Sullivan's  History  of  Maine.— Historical  Memoir  of  BilleriM.— Mi» 
Hilt.  Coll.,  IX.— Am.  Qnart.  Reg.,  VIII.- Emory's  Taanton  Ministry. 
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3Ir.  D&Dforth  vias  undoubtedly  regarded  ftmong  tlie  greater  lights  of  Neir 
England  in  his  time.  Ae  a  preacher,  he  was  remarkahle  for  Bustaining  all 
bb  positions  by  arguments  from  Scripture  ;  for  adhcriug  closely  to  the  nuun 
object  before  hira  ;  for  a  free,  clear  und  nipJd  utterance  ;  and  for  a  depth  and 
power  of  feeling  which  in  almo!it  every  sermon  manifested  itaelf  in  tears. 
He  never  ventured  extemporaneous  efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  he  not  only  wrote 
bU  sermons,  but  wrote  thera  twice  over,  in  an  exoeeiliugly  legible  and 
Iwaatiful  character  ;  but  be  committed  every  word  to  memory,  and  his  mem- 
ury  waa  ao  tenacious  that  it  was  never  known  to  fail  hiiu.  He  was  accus- 
tomed, on  the  Sabbath  morning,  to  expound  the  book.t  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon,  to  discourse  on  the  "  body  of  Divinity"  and 
nuoy  occasional  subjeota,  and  several  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
[n  the  year  1661,  however,  lie  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
"  Hannouy  of  the  four  Kvangclists,"  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  Lis 
dealli.  The  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached  in  the  series, — which  was 
the  last  public  service  he  ever  performed,  was  from  Luke  xiv.  14,  "  Thou 
thait  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,"  His  pastoral  atten- 
liona  were  moet  exemplary.  He  looked  with  great  care  after  the  ^ick  and 
tba  afflicted.  He  was  eminently  a  healer  of  divisions ;  and  was  accustomed  to 
•ay  that  "they  have  usually  little  peace  of  conscience,  who  do  not  make  much 
conscience  of  peace,"  He  was  particularly  watchful  against  the  inroads  of 
imnioratity  among  the  young.  He  used  his  in&uence  to  prevent  any,  except 
ptrMiiis  of  correct  moral  habits,  from  keeping  houses  of  public  entertain- 
mnt ;  and  when  he  saw  from  hi»  study  window  any  of  the  people  of  the 
towu  tippling  at  the  tavern,  he  made  conaoience  to  go  directly  to  them  and 
idminiater  a  pointed  rebuke. 

Mr.  Danforth,  in  early  life,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
Q«  published  almanacs  for  several  years,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for 
tbe  ebronologioal  tables  which  they  contain  ;  these  tables  were  used  exten- 
•iveljf  by  Mr.  Prince  in  his  New  England  Chronology.  He  publi-thed  also 
U  utTOOomical  description  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1664,  with  a 
brief  theological  application.  He  maintains  that  a  comet  is  a  heavenly 
body,  moving  according  to  defined  laws,  and  that  its  appearance  is  porten- 
Im*.  His  other  publications  are.  An  Election  Sermon,  1670 ;  and  The  cry 
of  Sodom  imiuired  into,  upon  occasion  of  the  arraignment  and  condemna- 
tion of  Benjamin  Goad  for  his  prodigious  villanies,  1674.  Several  specimens 
of  his  poetry  are  found  in  his  almanacs,  which  are  amusing  for  their  quaint- 
lUH,  though  they  show  considerable  talent  at  versification. 

Mr.  Weldc  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Banforth,  of  which  the 
Wloving  u  ui  extract: — 

"  Mighty  in  Scripture,  searching  out  the  sense, 
*'  All  the  hard  thiogi  or  it,  unfolding  Ihcnce; 
"  He  lived  each  truth,  his  faith,  love,  tenderneM, 
"  None  can  to  th'  lire,  as  did  his  lil'c  express  1 
"  Our  minds  wUh  Gospel  bis  rich  lectures  (Ud, 
"  Luke  and  his  lilt  at  once  are  flniehcd ; 
"  Onr  new  built  elmrch  now  suffers  too  by  Ihii. 
"  Larger  its  windon-s,  bnt  its  lights  are  loss." 

Mr.  Danfortb  was  married,  in  1651,  toa  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson 
(f  Boelon.     After  bis  death,  slic  married  a  Mr.  Ruck  of  Boston,  where  ahe 
I  September   13,  1713,  in  her  cigbty-firat  year.     Mr.  D.  had  twelve 
I,  of  whom  Samuel,  the  first  born,  died  in  \Qb'i,  and  the  next  thn« 
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died  in  1659.  The  address  which  the  father  delivered  at  ike  graves  of 
these  three  children,  is  preserved  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  breathes  a  spirit 
of  unqualified  submission.  John,  the  fifth  child, — ^bom  November  8,  1600, 
and  gniduated  at  Uarvard  in  1677,  was  the  minister  of  Dorchester.  Sam- 
iielf  the  second  of  the  name, — born  December  18,  1666,  and  graduated  tt 
Harvard  1683,  was  the  minister  of  Taunton.  His  daughter  Mary  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  June  4,  1683,  and  they  lifed 
together  fifty-one  yeara.  Another  daughter  died,  October  26,  1672.  Mr. 
Danforth  had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jonathan,  the  first  of  whom  wu 
Deputy  Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  added  in  respect  to  the  two  sons  who  were  c]e^ 
gymen : — 

John,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  ordained  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Flint  of  Dorchester,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1682.  He  received,  as  his  col- 
league, the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bowman,*  on  the  5th  of  November,  1729.  He 
died  May  26,  1730,  aged  seventy  years.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  departure  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lord  t  and  his  church  for  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  1697  ;  The 
right  Christian  temper  in  every  condition,  endeavoured  (as  the  Lord  vonck- 
safed  to  assist)  to  be  set  forth  and  recommended,  1702  ;  The  vile  profana- 
tions of  prosperity  by  the  degenerate  among  the  people  of  Gt)d  ;  Fast 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1703  ;  The  blackness  of  sins  against  light,  or  meo'i 
offering  violence  to  their  knowledge :  a  Sermon,  1710  ;  A  Sermon  on  King 
Hezekiah^s  bitterness  and  relief,  1710 ;  Judgment  begun  at  the  house  of 
God  and  the  righteous  scarcely  saved,  1716 ;  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake,  to  which  is  added  a  Poem  on  Peter  Thacher  of  Milton,  and 
Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  1727.  A  Poem  on  the  death  of  Ann  Eliot, 
and  verses  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  John  Eliot. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  John  Danforth  is  from  Blake'i 
Manuscript  Annals:  — 

"  He  was  Baid  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning.  lie  understood  mathematics  beyond 
most  men  <>1*  his  function.  He  was  exceed iug charitable  and  of  a  very  peaceful  temper. 
He  had  a  good  taste  for  poetry.  He  took  much  pains  to  i>erpctuate  the  names  of  many 
of  the  good  Cliristians  of  his  Hock,  by  writing  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  for  their  graye- 
stones ;  and  yet  the  world  is  so  ungrateful  that  he  has  not  a  line  written  to  preserve 
his  memory.  He  was  buried  in  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton'st  tomb;  and  there  alw 
licth  his  consort,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Danforth." 

The  other  son,  Samuel,  was  settled  as  minbter  of  Taunton  in  the  yev 
1687.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  llev.  James  Allen  of  Boston.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1727.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,* 

*Jo!«ATnA!«  Bow M AH  was  bom  at  Lexington;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  inlTSl; 
resigned  bis  pastoral  charge  on  the  14th  of  December,  1773;  and  died  March  SO,  1775,  ^pd 
sixty-eight. 

t  JosKpn  Lord  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Man. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691; 
and  died  June  6,  1748. 

t  William  SrouGnTOir,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Israel  Stounhton,  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  aad 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650.  He  went  to  England,  and  bad  a  Fellowship  at  New- 
College,  Oxford.  He  was,  for  some  time,  a  preacher  in  tbe  county  of  Sussex,  but  wasejeoled  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  and  returned  to  New  England  tbe  same  year.  Though  noi  asii- 
Ued  minister,  ho  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon  in  1668,  which  was  eraisidcndi 
remarkably  felicitous  effort.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  he  declined  an  imi- 
tation to  become  his  luooeasor  In  1671,  he  was  chosen  a  Magistrate;  and,  in  1677,  west  Id 
England  as  an  agent  for  the  Province.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  Chief  Joitici  cf 
the  Soperior  Court.  Being  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1692,  he  was  Commander-iii-^icf 
from  1694  to  1699,  and  again  in  1700.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  July  7,  1701,  aged  seventy.  iU 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  patriotism  and  piety.  He  was  a  mnniCcent  benefaelor  of  Bar- 
TaidCoUcge. 
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attention  to  religion  prcTuled  among  bispeople,  of  which  he  gave 
u  iotercstiog  account  in  three  Letters  whicli  are  preserved  in  Prince's  Chris- 
rim  History,  lie  publuihed  A  Ealogy  on  Thomas  Leonard,  1713;  An  E lee 
lion  Sonuoo,  1714  ;  and  An  Essay  eoneerning  the  singiug  of  Psalms,  1723. 
ilc  took  great  interest  in  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  left  behind  him 
I  maanscript  Indian  Diolionary,  which  Beenis  to  have  been  farmed  from 
Hiiol'A  InditiQ  Biblt',  as  there  is  a  referenoe  under  every  word  to  a  passage 
i.f  Scriptore. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baylief  eaya  of  him, — 

"  He  wan  (Kculiarlj  Tort un ate  in  relsiDingthe  sttacbmcut  of  bis  people.  Ttiey  wers 
'tga  to  nellle  him,  and  llieir  interest  in  liim  endured  until  the  eod.  •  •  •  •  Hi* 
triDRB  qnaliOcBtions  rendered  him  uxtrcniely  useftU  in  town,  and  while  ha  iastrnoted 
ti»  Mojile  in  all  things  taacl|ing  th«lr  ipirltuul  welHtre,  tbejr  (bund  his  advice  and  aid 
MM*  uaeAil  m  their  temporal  matten.  He  acquired orer  them  aaunlioundcd  iuflu- 
>WB,  which  lie  exercised  for  the  general  gi>od;  and  although  Bome  of  them  might  dis- 
like id  vice,  which  loo  oHen  came  in  the  shape  of  acoiamand,  yet  im  nothing  was 
neut  but  their  goad,  tbe;  acquiesced  and  were  grstonil.  All  his  contemporaries 
repnteDt  him  as  a  person  of*  great  learning,  and  he  certaialf  maintained  a  high  repu- 
Itlhin  through  lite." 


URIAN  OAKES* 
1652—1681. 


Urias  OaKES,  the  son  of  Edward  Oakes,  was  born  in  Engli 
}W  1831.  His  father  came  to  Mew  KugUnd,  with  his  family,  about  the 
;tH  1634,  while  this  son  was  a  mere  child.  He  seenia  to  havo  settled  firat 
>I  Cambridge,  and  aftcrwanlfl  to  have  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  died, 
Odober  13,  1689.  He  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
iWbridge  for  fifteen  years ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Concord,  represented 
tUt  lown  tine,  one  year. 

In  hifl  early  childhood,  the  son  exhibited  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper, 
*Uali  continued  to  be  a  marked  charaoteristic  through  life.  He  experieneed 
»  lignal  preservation  from  drowning,  which  Cotton  Mather  says,  God 
Mgacd  that  he  might  be  "a  Moses  unto  his  people."  He  received  his 
niacaiion  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1640.  He  had  a  high 
tcpatation  as  a  scholar;  and,  while  he  wan  yet  very  young,  he  published  at 
Oimbridgc  a  set  of  Astronomical  cai dilations,  with  thia  motto  on  the  title 
ftf/i: — "  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvis  ;"  in  which 
\t  'u  aupposed  to  make  an  allusion  not  only  to  his  youth,  but  to  his  very 
Jifflioutive  »>ize. 

As  he  inclined  to  the  xtudy  of  theology,  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
prawcuting  his  studies,  until  he  took  his  second  degree  and  commenced 
pro4ehing.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Uoxbury.  Shortly 
after  this  he  retamed  to  bis  native  country,  where,  after  having  been  some 
time  a  chaplain  to  an  eminent  personage,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Titehfiold.  in  Hampshire.  By  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he  waa 
deprived  of  hU  living  and  forbidden  to   preach.     He,  however,    found  an 
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asylam  in  the  &milj  of  Colonel  Norton,  a  person  of  great  worth  and  eon* 
sideration ;  and,  after  the  violenoe  of  the  storm  had  in  some  measure  abated, 
he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  as  a  colleagae  with  a  Mr. 
Symmons. 

The  church  in  Cambridge  having  in  July,  1668,  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Oakes 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  Mr.  Mitchell's  successor  ;  and  accordingly  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England  to  apprize  him  of  their  wishes.  Having 
obtained  the  advice  and  sanction  of  a  council  of  minbters,  he  accepted  the 
invitation ;  and,  after  repeated  delays  occasioned  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  a  subsequent  personal  illness,  he  came  to  America  in 
1671,  and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Cambridge  on  the  8th  of  November 
of  that  year.  The  church  kept  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
sending  them  such  a  pastor.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  from  II.  Cor. 
XII.,  11, — *•  I  be  nothing." 

On  the  resignation  of  Br.  Hoar,  as  President  of  Harvard  CoU^e,  in 
1675,  Mr.  Oakes  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but,  though 
he  declined  to  accept  the  Presidency,  he  consented  to  take  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  College  with  the  rank  and  duties  of  President, — which  he  held 
for  four  years.  Several  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  President  having  been 
made  during  this  period,  Mr.  Oakes  was  again  chosen,  in  February, 
1679,  and  accepted  the  office, — only,  however,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge.  The  condition  was  assented  to, 
and  he  held  the  two  offices  of  President  and  Pastor  until  the  close  of  his 
life. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  brief  period.  He  had  been  subject  to  a  quar- 
tan ague,  which  often  unfitted  him  for  public  service.  But  he  was  at  length 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  fatal.  His 
church  assembled  with  the  expectation  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
administered  to  th€fkn,  when  they  were  met  with  the  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence that  their  pastor  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  died  July  25, 
1681,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Oakes  published,  beside  the  '*  Astronomical  calculations"  already 
mentioned.  An  Artillery  Election  sermon,  1672 ;  An  Election  sermon,  1673 ; 
An  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Charlestown,  1677  ;  A  sermon 
at  Cambridge  on  the  choice  of  their  military  officers  ;  A  Fast  sermon. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Election  sermon  is  a  good  specimen  of  hif^ 
style,  while  it  illustrates  his  views  of  Church  government, — a  subject  which, 
at  that  period,  was  very  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  : — 

'*  I  profV\ss  I  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Congregational  way,  as  the  boon,  tlie 
gratuity,  the  largess  of  Divine  bounty,  which  the  Lord  graciously  bestowed  upon  hii 
people  that  followed  him  into  this  wilderness ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  blessing  on  the 
head  of  Joseph  and  of  them  that  were  separate  ft'om  their  brethren.  Those  good 
people  that  came  over  hither,  showed  more  love  and  zeal  and  affectionate  desire  of 
communion  with  God  in  pure  worship  and  ordinances,  and  did  more  in  order  to  it, 
than  others,  and  the  Lord  did  more  for  them  than  for  any  people  in  the  world,  in 
shewing  them  the  pattern  of  his  house,  and  the  true  scriptural  way  of  Church  ^v- 
ommcnt  and  administrations.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  at  a  ne  plus  uttra,  tad 
that  nothing  was  left  unto  the  discovery  of  after  times ;  but  the  beginning  work  wu 
substantially  done  by  them;  they  were  set  in  the  right  way,  wherein  we  are  now  to 
proceed  and  make  a  progress.  It  will  be  our  wisdom,  interest  and  duty,  to  follow 
thorn  as  they  followed  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Reformation  in  King 
Edward's  days  was  then  a  blessed  work,  and  the  Reformation  of  Geneva  and  Scot- 
land was  then  a  larger  step,  and  in  many  respects  purer  than  the  other;  and  for  my 
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{•n  I  Atll/  bcllcvo  that  tlic  Congregational  ws)^  l^r  eicpeda  buth,  and  is  the  highMl 
ncp  that  has  been  taken  towarils  relurmaliuo,  und  lor  Iho  aubstance  of  it,  u  tho  very 
wtjr  tbftt  KBa  i!itabli*hed  and  prautiavd  in  the  primitim  times  according  to  the  inati- 
tntion  of  JiMii*  Cbriat.  There  is  u  Kweuc  temperament  in  the  CuDgregatJonai  wt.y- 
ibat  the  liberlW  or  the  people  ma;  not  be  overlaid  aud  uppreaaed,  ai  in  the  Clamcu 
way,  cur  the  rule  and  authority  of  the  Elders  rendered  au  iosiguilicaDt  thing,  and 
Iraaipled  Dader  rout  as  In  the  way  of  the  BrotrQisCa:  but  that  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliUMa  iir  (t  ue  concaircnce  in  the  balancf d^  of  the  one  jQHtly  nitb  the  other.  And 
toniu  ib«  wisdom  of  uur  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat  in  the  frame  of  Church  goTernment,  (for 
it  li  n(/t  anv  p»litic  or  priideatial  contrivance  of  man,  but  modelled  by  liip  Great  Law- 
^rar,  the  f.ord  Jems,)  is  greatly  to  be  admired  by  us." 

Inereaae  Mather  is  a  Preface  to  a  diacourse  of  Mr.  Oakes,  published 
dwrtlj  after  his  decease,  vrites  thus  coucerniug  him  : — 
"There  have  been  aevorni  of  the  name  heretofore  renowned  for  (heir  rare  acoom- 

lilLaMDts  in  tome  particular  I'aenUy,  wherein  they  have  excelled.     •     •    •    Bat  an 

wdMh  Kldom  produce  ODuaomany  ways  excelling^  as  thla  author  was.    If  ivecon- 

•Mer  Um  as  a  Divine,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Chrintian,  it  ig  bard  to  aay  in  which  he  did 

■MM  necl.     I  have  often  in  my  thoughts  compared  him  unto   Samuel  amung  Ibe 

pnpheta  of  old:  inasmuch  as  ho  did  truly  fear  God  A^m  hia  youth,  and  was  botiiOM 

bipMved  In  early  ministration  a,  and  was  at  laet  caUed  to  be  head  uf  the  Rons  of  Ibe 

Mubeta  in  this  New  English  Israel,  as  Samuel  was  President  of  the  College  at  Naioth. 

Am  in  toany  other  particulars  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  parallel,  hut  that  it  is  Incon- 

nuoit  Ut  VKtend  such  instances  beyond  their  proportion. 

"Heu  tua  nobis 

"Uorte  slmul  tecum  solatia  rapta: 

"It  may,  without  reflection  upon  any,  be  said,  that  be  was  one  of  the  greatest  lights 

ikltaror  shone  In  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is  ever  like  to  arise  in  our  horizon. 

Up  Is  DOW  become  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  being,  as  one  speaks  con- 

tfrning  ■  great  worthy,  an  orrtamtnt  unto  Htaein  iUit/." 

Preaiileal  Oakes  Bcenis  to  have  been  specially  distinguished  for  bis 
Inoiledge  of  the  Latiu  language.  Cotton  Mather  enpposes  that  "America 
ntvoT  bad  a  greater  master  of  the  true,  pure,  CiceroDian  Latin."  He  calls 
Vm  "the  LaotantiuB  of  New  England."  At  tho  commencement  in  1678, 
Preaidcnt  Oakes  pronounced  an  oration  in  Latin,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
lufig  paragraph  commomurative  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Tbomcis  Shepard  of 
I'harlestown,  vho  bad  deceased  a.  few  months  before.  That  paragraph  ia 
frucrved  iu  the  Magnalia. 


MICHAEL  WIGGLESWORTH* 

1653—1705. 
MirnAKL  WiGOLEBWORTn  was  bom  in  England,  of  godly  parents, 
flciober  28,  1631.  Though  they  bad  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to 
riciain  thrm  in  their  native  country,  yet  the  higher  value  whicli  they  placed 
upon  liberty  of  conscience,  led  them,  at  great  sacrifice  of  their  temporal 
utenstB.  to  look  for  a  homo  on  this  side  the  ocean.  After  many  lUJItoulties 
mJ  dangers,  they  lanitod  in  Cliarlestown, — Michael  being  then  not  quite 
•eren  years  old.  After  remaning  there  seven  weeks,  the  family  removeil 
bjmUt  Now  Haven,  in  October.  1638.  They  seem  to  have  been  now  in 
■omewhat  straitened  circumstances;  for  the  subject  of  this  notice,  in 
dcacribine  their  situation  at  this  time,  many  years  after,  saya, — "  We  dwelt 
in  a  cellar,  partly  under  ground,  covered  with  earth,  the  first  winter."     Be 

•  Mkhul  Wiggie»"orth'i  Diary  an*  AulohiogrJ.pby.— Hialory  of  Maldtn. 
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was  early  placed  in  the  school  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Eiekiel  CSheeyer, 
under  whom  he  made  such  proficiency  that  he  began  to  write  LaUn  compo- 
sitions before  he  was  nine  years  old.  But  his  father,  being  visited  with  a 
lameness  from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  obliged  to  take  him  from  his 
studies,  that  lie  might  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He,  however, 
returned  to  his  studies,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  three  years 
after  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1651.  He 
was  appointed  a  Fellow  and  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion. In  a  document  prepared  by  himself,  the  original  of  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  still  in  existence,  he  pays  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  father^s 
piety  and  self-denial,  in  dispensing  with  the  labours  of  an  only  son, — which 
seemed  so  necessary  to  him  in  his  enfeebled  state,  and  assisting  him,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  education. 

Having  been  strictly  and  religiously  trained,  he  was  preserved,  before 
and  during  his  college  course,  from  all  open  immorality;  and  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  being  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  regard  to  self.  He 
was  diligent  in  his  studies,  but  his  diligence  was  prompted  by  mere  worldly 
ambition.  But  about  six  months  before  he  graduated,  he  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  and  the  purposes  of  his  life ; 
and  from  this  time,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  he  *'  learned  to  study  with 
God,  and  for  God."  Before  this,  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  now  resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  lie  seems  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Maiden  ;  but  it  was  several  months  before  he  concluded  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. And  it  was  not  till  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit  a  year  and  a  half, 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  fully  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office.  This  was 
in  or  about  the  year  1654. — some  six  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Within  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  it  appears  from  his 
private  diary  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  disease  that  proved  greatly 
embarrassing  to  him  in  his  public  duties ;  and,  after  about  eight  or  nine  years, 
his  labours  were  entirely  suspended.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1663,  he 
sailed  for  Bermuda  in  search  of  health,  and  remained  there  about  seven 
months  and  a  half ;  but  he  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  rough  and 
tedious  passage  than  he  was  benefitted  by  the  change  of  climate  ;  and  he 
returned  home  not  a  little  discouraged.  For  twenty'one  years, — that  is 
until  1685,  his  labours  in  the  ministry' were  entirely  intermitted ;  though  he 
still  retained  his  pastoral  charge,  and  had  three  colleagues  successively 
settled — namely,  Benjamin  Bunker,*  Benjamin  Blackman,t  and  Thomas 
Chcever.t     During  his  long  illness,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  medicine, 


•  Brnjamim  Bunker  wm  the  son  of  George  Bunker  of  Charlcstown;  vasborn  in  1535; 
gimdoated  at  Harvard  Ck>llege  in   1658;  was  ordained  at'Malden,  December  9, 1663;  and  died 
tVbruary,  1070. 

t  Brmjahin  Blackman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blackman,  first  miniiter  at  Stratford, 
Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1663 ;  waa  ordained  at  Maiden,  in  1674 ;  and  icdgoed 
bis  charge  in  1 678.  He  left  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction,  and  nine  years  after  saed  tht  town 
for  arrears  of  his  salary.  On  leaving  Maiden,  he  preached  at  Scarboro%  Maine;  and  in  1683 
was  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  Saco.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Boston. 

t  Thomas  Ciikevbr  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  school -master,  Ezekiel  Cheever:  was  Ciado- 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  July  27,  1681;  and  was  dismiand  ia 
consequence  of  charges  being  sustained  against  him,  May  20,  1686.  After  living  many  tmii  in 
retirement,  be  recovered  public  confidence  and  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the  ehanli  in  uhabta, 
Ootober  19, 1 7 1 5»  and  died  November  27,  1749,  aged  ninely-thne. 
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and  praekifled  it  very  successfully.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  when  his 
chnreh  had  become  reduce(^to  a  state  of  distressing  embarrassment,  he  was 
floddenly  and  wonderfully  restored  to  health,  and  was  enabled,  for  twenty 
years  more,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  the  Election 
Sermon  which  he  preached,  about  a  year  after  he  resumed  his  duties,  he 
made  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  protracted  affliction  from  which  he  had  then 
been  recently  delivered.  Judge  Sewall,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  refers 
to  it  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  his  prayer  he  said,  that  we  may  know  the  things  of  our  peace  in  this  our  day, 
and  it  may  be  the  last  of  our  days.  Ue  acknowledged  God  as  to  the  Election ;  and 
bringing  him  forth  as  it  were  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  dead,  to 
preach." 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  died  of  a  fever  on  the  10th  of  June,  1705,  just  after 
he  had  commenced  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  funeral  sermon,  of  which 
tliere  is  only  a  single  perfect  copy  known  to  be  extant,  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  its  author  on  the  title  page,  but  is  evidently  the  production  of 
Increase  or  Cotton  Mather.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

•'  It  was  a  surprise  unto  us  to  see  a  little  fbeble  shadow  of  a  man,  beyond  seventy, 
preaching  usually  twice  and  thrice  in  a  week,*  visiting  and  comforting  the  alflicted; 
encouraging  the  private  meetings;  catechising  the  children  of  the  flock;  and  manag- 
ing the  government  of  the  church  ,*  and  attending  the  sick  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  a 
;iiiyftician  too;  and  this  not  only  in  his  own  towny  but  in  all  those  of  the  vicinity. 
Thus  he  did  unto  the  last;  and  was  but  one  Lord's  day  taken  off  before  his  last." 

At  the  commencement  succeeding  his  death,  which  was  then  on  the  4th 
of  July,  Edward  (afterwards  President)  Holyoke  pronounced  the  Bachelors' 
oration,  and  alluded  most  respectfully  to  the  deceased  minister  as  Maldona- 
tus  Orthodoxus, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth*s  publications  : — The  Bay  of 
I>oom:  A  Poem,  1662.  A  Poem  on  the  sanctification  of  afflictions,  1669. 
Election  sermon,  1686,     Artillery  Election  sermon,  1696. 

He  left,  among  other  unpublished  writings,  a  poem,  entitled — "  God's 
controversy  with  New  England,  written  in  the  time  of  the  great  drought, 
Anno  1662." 

Mr.  Wigglesworth's  first  wife,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hobson 
from  Rowley,  died  December  21,  1659.  Of  his  second  wife  the  only  me- 
morial extant  is  the  following  inscription  on  her  grave  stone: — **Here  lies 
the  body  of  Martha  Wigglesworth^  late  wife  to  Michael  Wigglesworth,  who 
died  September  11,  1690,  aged  about  twenty-eight."  By  this  marriage  he 
had  five  children.  His  last  wife  was  Sybil  Spar  hawk  of  Cambridge.  Her 
only  child  was  Edward,  who  became  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vaid  College.  She  died  at  Cambridge,  August  6,  1708,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
voar  of  her  age. 

Samuel^  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  February  4,  1688,  0.  S., 
gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707 ;  and  afterwards  remained  there 
paraning  his  studies  for  two  years.  In  1710,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  place  and  com- 
menced teaching  a  school.  In  connection  with  this,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  theological  study,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  January  20, 1712.  After 
labonriDg  for  some  time  at  Dracut  and  at  Groton,  and  receiving  and  deolin- 
iog  two  calls  from  the  former  place,  he  returned  to  Ipswich  Hamlet  as  a 
aiiiisier,  instead  of  a  physician,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  their 
pastor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  October,  1714.     Here  he  contin- 
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oed  his  laboare  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  8,  1768,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joaiah  Deimia,* 
1727 ;  A  Sermon  before  a  society  of  young  men  for  religious  improvement, 
1727;  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Warrent  in  Wenham,  1783; 
An  Election  sermon,  1733 ;  A  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  €i  New- 
bury in  the  '*  Christian  History*';  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  Ray.  John 
Rogers,  1746  ;  Controversial  pamphlet  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  coimdl, 
1746  ;  Convention  sermon,  1751 ;  Two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  enlisted 
for  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  1755 ;  Budleian  Lecture,  1760 ;  A  con- 
troversial pamphlet  about  admitting  persons  from  the  neighbouring  ehorches, 
1765 


-•♦■ 


JOHN  ROGERS,  t 

1656—1684. 

John  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  was  bom, 
probably,  at  Assington,  England,  where,  for  several  years,  his  father  ezer^ 
cised  his  ministry.  He  came  with  his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  and  studied,  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  his  time,  both  medicine  and  divinity.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ips- 
wich, first  in  1656 ;  and  previous  to  that  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  very  active  employment.  The  reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  he  was  subject  to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  which  led  his  father  to  say  in  his  will,  that  **  however 
John  was  his  eldest  son,  he  should  not  leave  him  a  double  portion,  because 
he  was  not  serviceable."  The  subsequent  life  of  the  son,  however,  was  an 
effectual  refutation  of  his  father's  early  opinion  concerning  him ;  as  he  not 
only  showed  himself  a  vigorous  student,  but  discharged  with  exemplary 
fidelity  the  duties  belonging  to  his  public  relations.  As  he  shared  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  with  Mr.  Cobbet  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  his  parochial 
labours  were  of  course  very  much  lightened ;  and  as  his  salary,  during  a 
part  of  the  time,  was  less  than  their's,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  expected 
to  perform  the  greater  amount  of  service.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  took 
the  principal  charge  of  the  Thursday  Lecture,  while  the  other  concerns  of 
the  church  and  parish,  devolved  on  them.  But  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
a  minister,  he  performed  those  of  a  physician,  having  a  larger  medical  prac* 
tice  than  any  other  physician  in  the  town.  It  has  been  said  thai  '*  his 
inclination  to  the  study  of  physic  withdrew  his  attention  from  theology  ;'* 
but  this  cannot  be  true  in  any  such  sense  as  that  he  retired  from  the  minis- 
try ;  for  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  that  bis  salary 
as  a  clergyman  was  voted  him  down  to  1681, — the  last  year  of  his  resideiioe 
there. 


•  JosiAH  Dbhhis  wm  bom  at  Ipewioh ;  was  gnduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1723 : 
miniBtcr  of  Yannonth  in  1727;  aod  died  in  1763. 

tJoHR  Wabbbn  was  born  at  Roxbory ;  wa«  graduated  at  Hanrard  Oollege  in  1725; 
at  Wenham,  September  10,  1733;  and  died  Jolj  19,  1749,  aged  fortj-fiye. 

t  Mather's  Mag.,  IV.— Felt'i  Hiit.  of  Ipswich.— Peinse'i  Uisi.  oT  Uarr.  Vm     ffciliil'i 
do.|  I.— Fanner!!  Gn.  Bcg.-AUca'sBiQf.  Diet. 
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After  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Oakes,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Increase 
Mather  was  choeen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and  he  having,  at  that  time, 
dcdmed  the  appointment,  the  hononr  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He 
was  elected  in  April,  1682,  and  was  inaugurated,  August  12,  1683.  But 
his  time  of  service  in  this  new  field  was  very  short.  While  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  College,  with  the  prospect  of  a  popular  and  successful  administration, 
his  life  was  unexpectedly  terminated.  He  died  July  2,  1684,  the  day  after 
Commencement,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Cotton  Mather  has  left  the  following  characteristic  testimony  concerning 
President  Rogers : — 

"  He  was  one  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  the  title  of  delicuB  humani  generii  mi^ht 
have  on  that  score  been  given  him;  and  his  real  piety  setoff  with  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.  In  his  rresidentship  there  fell  out  one  thing 
particularly  for  which  the  College  has  cause  to  remember  him.  It  was  his  custom  to 
be  somewhat  long  in  his  daily  prayers,  (which  our  President  used  to  make,)  with  the 
scholars  in  the  College  Hall.  But  one  day,  without  being  able  to  give  reason  for  it,  he 
▼as  not  so  long,  it  may  be  by  half,  as  he  used  to  be.  Heaven  knew  the  reason!  The 
icholars  returning  to  their  chambers,  found  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  the  fire  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  if  the  devotions  had  held  three  minutes  longer,  the  College  had 
been  irrecoverably  laid  in  ashes,  which  now  was  happily  preserved.  But  him  also  a 
premature  death  snatched  away  ft'om  a  society  that  hoped  for  a  much  longer  enjoy- 
nent  of  him,  and  counted  themselves  under  as  black  an  eclipse,  as  the  sun  did  happen 
to  be  at  the  hour  of  his  expiration." 

Mr.  Rogers  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Dennison.  She  died 
June  13,  1723,  aged  eighty- two  years.  They  had  six  children, — three  sons 
ind  three  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  President  Leve- 
rett,*  of  Harvard  College.  His  son  Daniel  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1686,  was  a  physician  in  Ipswich,  and  perished  in  a  snow  storm  on  Hampton 
Beach,  December  1,  1722, — leaving  a  son  Daniel,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Littleton,  March  15, 
1732,  and  died  in  November,  1782,  aged  seventy-six.  His  son  Nathaniel 
was  bom  February  22,  1670 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  , College  in  1687 ; 
was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  the  First  church  in  Portsmouth,  May  3, 
1699 ;  and  died  October  3,  1723,  aged  fifty-four.  His  son  Johii  was  bom 
July  7,  1666  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1684 ;  was  ordained  at 
Ipswich  October  12, 1692 ;  and  died  December  28, 1745  ;  aged  seventy-nine. 
He  left  three  sons  who  were  ministers, — John  who  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard CoUege  in  1711  ;  was  ordained  at  Kittory,  October  25,  1721 ;  and 
died  October  16, 1773,  aged  eighty-one ; — Nathaniel,  who  was  born  March 
4,  1704;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721  ;  was  ordained  as  his 
father's  colleague,  October  18,  1727;  and  died  in  1775,  aged  seventy- 
two; — ^and  Daniel,  who  was  born  July  28, 1707  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUege  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  at  Exeter,  N,  H.,  August  31,  1743;  and 
died  in  December,  1785,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wiggles  worth  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  John  (son  of  President)  Rogers: — 

'*  He  was  blessed  with  a  clear  apprehension,  and  sound  judgment ;  was  of  a  thought- 
f*il  and  inquisitive  mind.     In  the  diligent  improvement  of  which  natural  advantages 

*  Josh  Lbtkrktt,  a  grandson  of  Qor.  John  Leverett,  was  graduated  at  Uarvard  College  ia 
16eo.  He  was  snooessively  a  tator  in  College ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Speak- 
rr  af  tt«  Hoose;  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Council;  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court;  a  JudM 
of  the  Probate  of  Wills;  and  President  of  Harvard  College.  To  this  last  office  he  was  induet«d» 
JamaiT  U,  1708,  and  he  held  it  till  bis  death,  which  occurred,  Iday  3,  I72i.  He  was  eminsBt 
asa  SlataMDaa,  a  Divine,  and  tba  Head  of  a  literary  histitation.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  ha 
-      Ily -"• 
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through  the  blessing  of  God,  he  acquired  much  knowledge.  Christ  w«spleaied4o 
make  him  a  wise  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  What  a  multitade  of  moat 
instructive  discourses  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  hath  he  deliTored 
from  hence!  How  edif^'ing  even  his  private  and  pleasant  conversation  to  such  as  tIs- 
ited  him!  The  doctrines  of  grace  hung  much  upon  his  lips.  He  understood  them 
clearly  and  taught  them  ungainsayingly.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  treasure  of  grace  as  well  as  gifts.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  and 
judged  by  its  fruits,  we  have  reason  to  think  him  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  learning; 
as  great  a  Christian  as  a  Divine.  There  are  many  living  witnesses  of  the  success  of 
his  ministerial  labours,  as  was  a  multitude  who  went  before  him  to  glory,  both  of  which 
shall  be  his  crown  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear.  His  old  age  was  not  infirm 
and  decrepit,  but  robust,  active  and  useful,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  of  life  in  action." 

It  appears  from  the  Provincial  Records  that  in  December,  1705,  the 
Legislature  ordered  two  pamphlets,  sent  them  by  John  Rogers  and  John 
Rogers  Jr.,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  near  the  whipping  post 
in  Boston.  One  of  these  individuals  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  last  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  son  ;  and  the  pamphlets 
probably  related  to  the  opposition  which  the  House  was  making  to  her 
Majesty's  instructions  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  some 
other  exciting  topics.  But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  the  very  next  year  (1706)  to  preach 
the  Election  sermon ;  an  honour  which  possibly  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
pamphlets  with  undue  severity.  This  sermon  was  published,  as)  was  also 
one  which  he  preached  in  1739,  on  the  death  of  John  Appleton.  He  also 
contributed  an  account  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation  to 
Prince's  "  Christian  History." 


-♦♦- 


WILLIAM   HUBBARD  * 

1656t— 1704. 

William  Hubbard  was  the  son  of  William  Hubbard,  who  came  to 
Now  England  as  early  as  1630,  and,  after  a  few  years,  established  himself 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  which  town  he,  for  several  years,  represented  in 
the  General  Court.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  speakers,  and 
most  influential  members,  of  tho  Assembly  in  1G37.  From  Ipswioh  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  about  1670,  leaving  three  sons,  William^ 
Richard  and  NathaJiiel. 

William,  tho  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  England  in  1621,  came  with  his 
father  to  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1642,  with  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  Harvard 
College.  From  the  time  that  he  left  College  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty-five  no  record  of  his  life  remains  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that,  during 
this  period,  he  studied  theology,  and  was,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich.     About  the  year  1656  he  was  ordained 

•  Holmct*  Am.  Abb.,  I.—Hatohlnaon's  Hist.  Maa.— Mass.  Hist.  CdU.,  YII.— felt'i  HisL 
of  Ipiwieh.— Abmt.  Qu»i.  Reg.,  VIII.— EUot^s  Biog.  Diet.— Tonng'i  Chron.— Felt*g  8oel. 
lUrt*  N.  B.  !• 

t  The  yew  wImb  kt  wmi  inHtod  to  be  b  ooUeBgve  wilk  Mr.  Cobbet Btlpmrkhs  bvltekii 
probably  beta  la  tht  wMtHxj  mm  yoBit  bofoffo. 
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rcolleagae  with  Mr.  Cobbet,  who,  though  in  the  vigoar  of  life,  required  an 
tsBist&Dt,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  hiB  minUlerial  labours,  Ipswich 
iru,  at  [bat  tiiue,  one  of  tho  most  eligible  places  of  gettlemuDt  for  a.  minlB- 
wr  in  New  England, — having  a  larger  degree  of  talent  and  intelligence 
than  almost  aoj  other  town.  It  had  been  aetttcd  "by  men  of  good  rank 
and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenae  of  large  lands  in 
Kogland,  bofore  they  came  to  this  wildernesB."  Whatever  leiaurij  Mr. 
Hubbard  could  commauJ  amidst  bia  profesaional  engagements,  (and  this 
probably  was  considerable,  as  Mr.  Cobhec  continued  active  in  the  miniBtry 
tu  au  advanced  age,)  he  devoted  to  historical  inveetigationa.  His  first  his- 
torical  work  waa  "A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1676 
and  1677;  with  a  supplement  concerning  the  war  with  the  Pequods  in 
1637;"  also,  "A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  iu  New  Eng- 
land, from  Pascataqua  to  Pamaqnid."  The  whole  was  published  at  Boaton 
in  Iti77.  The  same  book  wok  licensed  and  printed  in  London,  the  same 
jear,  under  the  title  of  "  The  present  slate  of  Now  Kugland."  In  1978, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  on  a  visit  to  Kngiand,  which  not  improbably  had  some 
ootmection  with  this  publication. 

The  "  History  of  New  England"  was  completed  iu  IGSO,  and  the  narra- 
live  ia  brought  down  to  that  time.  In  that  year  it  was  Bubmitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  "  to  peruse  il  and  give  their 
t^inioo."  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  committee  had  performed  the 
Hrvice  assigned  them  ;  owing,  as  has  been  supposed,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering  Mr.  Hubbard's  manuscript.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1682,  the  General  Court  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author,  "  as 
t  manifestation  of  thankfulness"  for  this  History,  "he  transcribing  it 
fairly  that  it  -may  be  more  easily  perused."  He  seems  to  have  prooored 
aome  person  to  copy  it  for  him  ;  as  the  MS.  which  now  exists  in  the  archives 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  in  his  hand-writing, 
except  the  emendations.  It  was  published  by  the  Historical  Society, 
nnoouragod  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  its  value  was 
omuidorably  diminished  by  the  publication  of  Governor  Winthrop's  MS., 
by  Mr.  Savage  iu  1S25  and  1826.  from  which  Mr.  Hubbard  seems 
to  hftve  derived  a  largo  portion  of  his  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  of  which  ho  treats.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  in  view 
o(  the  known  &irne?s  of  bis  character,  that,  if  the  introductory  leaves  of 
his  MS-  had  not  been  lost,  there  would  probably  have  been  found  in 
them  a  reference  to  Winthrop  and  other  authorities,  which  would  have 
Ibrbidden  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  make  any  undue  claim  to  originality. 
His  history,  as  It  is,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  especially  when  it  Is 
romemhered  that  it  was  written  amidst  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to  an 
extensive  pastoral  charge. 

In  1685.  Mr.  Hubbard  lost  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy -seven.  For  two  years  afterwards,  be  was  alone  in  tfae 
ministry;  bnt,  in  1686,  he  received  as  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Denni- 
Mn,*  grandson  of  his  early  friend  and  parishoner,  Major  General  Dennison. 

•  Joan  DxxKlsOTi.  lh(  nn  of  John  md  Martha  (Rymondi)  DtDDlnn,  ni  gndaaUd  at  Bw- 
T«ii  OgllHc  iu  1681.  H«  died  in  bta  tKenty-fourth  joar,  lending  ■  »Ife,  Eliiaboth,  daoghtn 
at  MufauiFl  g«JlDi»t>ll  of  Haverhill,  who  ifUnwdi  mutled  the  Rer.  Roliuid  CoIIOD  of  Sand  ■ 
vteh,  Md  died  la  Bmiab,  JuIj  B,  ma,  in  her  art7-eiihth  year. 
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Mr.  Dennison  died  in  1689,  and  three  years  alitor,  the  ReT.  John  Sogers, 
son  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  succeeded  him,  as  Mr.  Hubbard's 
colleague.  This  connection  was  probably  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  first  wife. 

Dr.  Eliot  states  that  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commencement  at 
Harvard  College  in  1684 ;  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  President 
Rogers.  However  this  may  have  been,  (and  the  evidence  of  the  allied 
fact  seems  to  be  equivocal,)  it  is  certain  that  he  was  invited  to  perform  such 
a  service  in  1688,  as  the  notice  of  his  appointment  by  Sir  Edmond  Andros 
is  still  in  existence  ;  but,  as  there  were  no  degrees  conferred  that  year,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  appointment  was  fulfilled. 

In  August,  1702,  Mr.  Hubbard  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  by  age, 
that  he  requested  his  parish  to  provide  **  more  help  to  carry  on  the  minis- 
try ;"  and  the  next  year  he  gave  up  all  ministerial  labour,  and  his  people 
voted  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.  Thus  gradually  approaching  his 
latter  end,  which  he  had  made  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  by  habitual  and 
devout  meditation,  he  died  September  14,  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
His  congregation  subsequently  voted  thirty-two  pounds  to  pay  hb  funeral 
charges. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  publications,  besides  those  already  named,  were, — An 
Election  Sermon,  1676  ;  A  F&st  Sermon,  1682  ;  A  Funeral  Discourse  on 
Major  (General  Daniel  Dennison,  1684  ;  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  John 
Higginson  of  Salem. 

John  Dunton,  the  famous  Boston  Bookseller,  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard in  1686,  thus  describes  him : — 

**  The  benefit  of  nature  and  the  fatigue  of  study  have  equally  contributed  to  hit 
eminence.  Neither  are  we  less  obliged  to  both  than  himself:  be  fVoely  communicates 
of  his  learning  to  all,  who  have  the  happiness  to  share  in  his  converse.  In  a  word,  he 
is  learned  without  ostentation  and  vanity ,  and  gives  all  his  productions  such  a  delicate 
turn  and  grace,  (as  seen  in  his  printed  sermons  and  history  of  the  Indians,)  that  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  the  child,  make  a  clear  discovery  and  distinction  of  the 
fkther;  yet  he  is  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  of  strict  morals,  and  has  done  as  much 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  as  most  men  in  New  England.'' 

Governor  Hutchinson  gives  him  the  character  of  '*  a  man  of  learning, 
and  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind,  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of 
Catholicism,"  which  he  thinks,  **  was  not  accounted  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  character  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'* 

Dr.  Eliot  represents  him  as  **for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learning  and 
candour,  and  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer.'* 

Mr.  Hubbard  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers.  In  his  seventy-third  year,  he  married  for  a  second  wife, 
Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Pearce.  This  marriage,  according  to  the  Rev. 
^r.  Frisbie,  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  parish ;  for  though  she  was  a 
serious  and  discreet  pcfrson,  she  was  not  from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
for  that  reason,  was  considered  as  not  qualified  for  her  station.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard had  as  many  as  three  children  bom  before  the  death  of  their  grand- 
fiither  Rogers,  in  1655.  Their  names  were  John,  Nathaniel  and  Margaret, 
Margaret  married  the  Hon.  John  Pynchon  of  Springfield,  and  died  there, 
November  11, 1716. 
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INCREASE  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1657—1723. 

[iKfBlASX  Mather  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Biobard  and  Catharme 
(Honlt)  Mather,  and  was  horn  at  Dorchester.  June  21,  1639.  He  received  his 
D*me  from  the  cireum stance  of  the  great  increase  of  every  sort,  with  which 
the  ooantry  wus  favoured,  about  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Ho  discovered  great  ititellectoal  precocity  in  his  early  childhood  ;  and, 
though  be  did  not  dccliue  the  usual  innocent  dlversionE  of  children,  yet  he 
greatly  outstripped  all  his  school-mates  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  So 
rapid  was  his  improvement  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  After  remaining  there  about  a  year,  his 
parents,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  removed  him 
from  College,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  who 
waa  then  settled  at  Ipswich.  Here  be  remained  about  a  year,  when  Mr. 
Norton  removed  to  BostuQ,  and  he  accompanied  him  and  continued  for 
Kveral  years  under  his  Instruction.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  in  the  class  nf  1656. 

As  his  moral  and  religious  education  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care,  by  both  his  parents,  and  especially  by  his  excellent  mother,  he  showed 
himself  seriously  inclined  from  early  childhood;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  more  decided- 
ly upon  his  immortal  interests.  He  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
m  which  be  lamented  deeply  his  sinfulness  before  God,  and  endeavoured  to 
comply  with  the  terms  on  which  salvation  is  offered ;  and  at  length  found 
the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  bad  so  much  desired.  He  resolved  now  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  believing  that  in  this  way  he  could  serve 
Ood  and  hia  generation  more  effectually  tban  in  any  other. 

He  comuienoed  preaching  the  year  after  he  graduated.  One  of  his  first 
(ermona  was  preached  in  his  father'?*  pulpit  at  Dorchester,  and  was  regarded 
not  only  by  bis  father,  but  by  the  audience  generally,  as  marked  by  uncom- 
tDon  ability,  and  as  giving  proiuiae  of  extensive  usefulness. 

Hia  elder  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  then  a  minister  in  Dublin,  Invited 
him  to  come  over  and  make  him  a  visit ;  and,  his  father  having  given  his 
consent,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He  sailed  for  England,  July  S,  1667, 
and  arrived  there  after  a  passage  of  five  weeks.  Having  spent  a  little  time 
at  London,  and  afterwards  in  visiting  his  father's  friends  in  Lancashire,  he 
made  his  way  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  by  his  brother  with  every 
cipreasion  of  fraternal  affection.  By  bis  brother's  advice,  ho  entered  his 
name  u  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  June,  1653,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  In  that  institution,  having  first 
perfornied  all  the  exercises  required  by  its  statutes.  He  became  a  great 
fevuurite  with  Dr.  Winter,  the  Provost  of  the  College  ;  and  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  which  honour,  however,  be  declined.  As  the  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  seemed  aufavourable  to  his  health, — notwithstanding  ho  had 
the  moat  encouraging  offer  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  England  ;  and,  shortly  after  hia  arrival  there,  be  beoame  preacher  to  John 
Howe's  parish  at  Torringlnn,  in    Devonshire,   near  to  the  residence  of  his 

IfUfB  bjCflllon  MMher.— Noncon.  Mtm.,  II.— MBther'i  M»g.,  III.  Pcltcei  Hiit.  Hut. 
nU, — QnW}  ■  do. 
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brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  then  minister  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  Howe,  on 
the  death  of  the  Protector,  having  returned  to  Torrington, — Mr.  Mather 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  of  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1659, 
to  go  into  that  island,  and  preach  on  Sabbath  morning  at  the  Castle,  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  town  called  Peter's  Port.  He  removed  thenoe  to 
Gloucester,  where  ho  would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry ;  but,  foreseeing  an  approaching  revolution,  he  returned  to  Gaem- 
sey,  where  he  resided  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  About  thb  time,  a 
requisition  was  made  upon  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  those  parts,  to  sign 
a  paper  declaring  that  they  believed  the  times  then  were,  and  would  be,  happy. 
This  paper  Mr.  Mather  refused  to  sign  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  salary  that  had  not  been  paid ;  but 
he  providentially  escaped  the  loss.  Upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Governor 
of  the  island,  the  alternative  was  presented  to  him  of  either  conforming  or 
quitting  the  place  ;  and  he  chose  the  latter.  From  Guernsey  he  now  came 
to  England  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  offered  there  a  living  of  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  conform,  he  unhesitatingly  rejected  the 
proposal.  Having  by  this  time  become  satisfied  that  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness in  that  country  were  at  best  extremely  dubious,  he  determined  to 
re-cross  the  Atlantic,  and  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Mather  sailed  from  Weymouth,  June  29, 1661,  and  landed  in  Boston 
about  the  first  of  September  following.  He  reached  home  unexpectedly  to 
his  father ;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival, — his  brot]ier  Eleaiar 
from  Northampton  being  at  Dorchester,  the  two  brothers  occupied  their 
father's  pulpit.  Applications  for  his  services  were  made  almost  immediate- 
ly from  various  places.  During  the  first  winter,  he  preached  half  of  the 
time  for  his  aged  father  at  Dorchester,  and  the  other  half  at  the  North 
church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  afterwards  called  and  settled.  His  instal- 
lation, however,  did  not  take  place  until  May  27,  1664,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  gave  him  the  charge. 

He  was  married,  March  6,  1662,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children, — three  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  His  first  son.  Cotton,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.  His  second  son,  Nathaniel y  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1685,  and  died  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  atlainments  in  learning  and  piety.  When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  had 
carefully  read  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  was  able  to  converse  familiarly  in  Latin.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed also  for  his  attainments  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology 
and  rabbinical  learning.  His  third  son,  Samuel^  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1690,  went  to  England  and  became  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theo- 
logical treatises.  One  of  Dr.  Mather's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbury,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  John  White*  of 
Gloucester. 

When  Mr.  Mather  returned  to  New  England,  he  found  the  churches  not 
a  little  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  the  question, — **  Who  are  the  legiti- 

•John  Whitb  wm  a  native  of  Brookline;  waa  ordained  at  Glonoestor,  Maw.,  April  21,  ITW; 
and  died  Jaonaiy  16,  1760,  a$;ed  eighty-three.     He  published  <<New  England's  I AmentatioBi 
under  these  three  heads— the  decay  of  the  power  of  Godliness;  the  danger  of  Armioian  priod 
pies;  the  declining  state  of  our  ohnrch  orders,  Ac."  1734. 
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iwte  sabjeeU  of  baptbinr'  The  Synod  convened  at  Boston  m  1C62,  put 
brtli  the  doclritie  tLat  ths  children  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infan- 
cjr,  Mid  were  not  BoanJuIouB  in  their  lives,  but  gave  a  public  assent  to  the 
lioctrifloe  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  baptixcd,  while  yet  the  parents  did  not 
putak«  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Mather,  for  a.  while,  oppo.Hed  the  result 
(i{  Uie  SjBod,  though  his  father  wss  strongly  on  the  other  side ;  but  he 
Unself  oltimately  beeauie  eonvinccd  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Cimbridge,  who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  Synodical  propositions. 
U«  pobltcly  avowed  hts  change  of  opinion  with  the  most  manly  and  Christian 
fnakneBS. 

In  1679,  in  conseignence  of  the  succession  of  calamities  under  which  the 
Colony  had  been  struggling,  in  connection  with  the  great  need  that  was  folt 
of  a  public  reformation,  a  Synod  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Boston,  oonsist- 
ing  rf  all  the  churches  in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Mather  had  mnuh  to  do  iu 
bni^ing  the  government  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  well  as  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod  after  it  had  convened.  The  object  of 
du  meeting  was  to  "consider  what  the  evils  were  that  had  provoked  God 
tolmsg  his  judgments  on  New  England,  and  what  was  to  be  done  that 
tUae  evils  might  be  reformed."  The  result,  with  a  preface,  was  drawn  up 
bj  Mr.  Mather,  who,  on  the  day  when  it  was  presented  to  the  government, 
preached  a  sermon  on  "the  danger  of  not  being  infonned."  In  May,  1680, 
ike  Synod  had  a  second  session  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  Moderator. 
Tli«  Confession  of  Faith  was  then  agreed  upon,  and  the  preface  to  it  was 
niUen  by  himself. 

AfUr  the  death  of  President  Oakes,  which  occurred  July  25,  1081.  Mr. 
Xuher  wuB  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  College.  Ue  presided  at  the  next 
<?otiimen cement,  and  conferred  the  degrees;  but,  owing  to  the  great  unwii- 
liBgDces  of  bis  church  to  part  with  him,  be  declined  the  appointment,  though 
bt  eonsenKed  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  some  gen- 
ual inpertntende  nee  of  the  institution,  until  the  Presidential  chair  should 
tw  filled.  He  was  relieved  from  thi.'i  labour  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
Jeot  Rogers  iu  the  following  year;  but  when,  in  1084,  Mr.  Rogers  died, 
Mr.  Hather  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  oihce.  He  now  accepted  it,  on 
''onditJon  of  his  being  allowed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  Boston,  while  be 
vould  rcakdc  at  Cambridge  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  This  condition 
•M  agreed  to,  and  his  cstraordinary  ability  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
fulfil  his  duties  in  both  places,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  coneemod. 
Ha  held  the  office  of  President  until  1701,  when  he  resigned  it  In  conse- 
ifne&oe  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  requiring  the  President  to  reside  at 
Cambridge.  On  taking  leave  of  the  office,  which  be  did  mucli  to  the  regret 
i)f  the  country  at  large,  he  delivered  a  furewell  discourse  to  the  students  of 
ilid  College,  breathing  an  admirable  spirit,  and  filled  with  pertinent  coun- 
■cls.     An  extract,  at  least,  of  this  address  is  in  print. 

In  1692,  ho  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  Col- 
lege over  which  he  presided,  with  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Thi« 
wu  the  first  Instance  in  which  such  a  degree  was  conferred  in  British 
Am<ricK:  the  nest  was  seventy-nine  years  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the 
llcv.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge. 

From  Ihe   time   of  the  accession    of  Charles  II.  to  the  British  throne, 
there  existed    no  very  pleasant  relations  between  him  and  the  people  of 
MMsacbuselts  ;  and  the  state    of  things  constantly  grew  worse,  tmtU  the 
Vot.  I.  20 
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latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  when  His  Majesty  preemilod  them  irilli  the 
alteroatiye  either  of  makiiig  a  full  submissioii  of  their  ehartor  to  his  plea- 
sure, or  of  having  a  quo  warranto  against  it  prosecuted.  Mr.  Mather  was 
requested  4o  give  his  views  of  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  freemen  of  Boston ;  on  which  occasion  he  earnestly  dissuaded 
them  from  tamely  yielding  up  their  liberties,  and  argued  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  knowing  what  his  providence 
might  effect  for  them,  than  thus  to  deliver  themselves  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  men.  There  was  a  universal  response,  by  acclamation,  to  his  views ; 
and  the  vote,  being  taken,  was  perfectly  unanimous.  This  act  of  the  people  of 
Boston  exerted  no  small  influence  on  the  country  at  large.  Some  malicious 
persons  belonging  to  the  adverse  party  forged  a  letter  bearing  his  name, 
(attempting  to  imitate  his  hand-writing,)  full  of  impertinent  as  well  as 
treasonable  expressions,  and  sent  it  to  a  worthy  person  in  Amsterdam.  It 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  read  before  the  King  and  Council ;  but  the 
evidence  of  its  being  a  forgery  was  so  palpable,  that  no  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Mather  on  account  of  it  was  attempted.  Judgment,  however,  was  entered 
against  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony ;  and,  in  1686,  (Charles 
having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  James  II.,  his  successor,  sent  over  a  (Jot- 
emor,  with  a  commission  that  enabled  him,  with  three  or  four  other  men, 
(whereof  none  were  chosen  by  the  people,)  to  make  what  laws,  and  levy 
what  taxes,  they  pleased. 

Soon  after  this.  Ring  James  published  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  eon- 
science.  Whatever  the  secret  design  of  this  may  have  been,  it  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  religious  privileges  as  well 
"as  civil  rights  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  extinction.  When  this 
declaration  reached  New  England,  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  their 
churches,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mather,  made  an  address  to  the  Eang, 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  this  measure  of  royal  lenity 
secured  to  them.  It  was  forthwith  suggested,  that  if  some  person  were  to  he 
sent  to  England,  bearing  to  His  Majesty  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  churches,  it  might  materially  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Mather  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  execute  that  commission; 
and,  his  church  having  unanimously  concurred  in  the  proposal,  he  consented 
to  go.  As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  government  were  apprized  of  this, 
they  made  vigorous  opposition  to  the  movement,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
detain  him  by  instituting  a  process  against  him  for  alleged  defamation,  in 
his  having  intimated  a  suspicion  that  the  famous  Edward  Randolph*  was 
the  author  of  the  forged  letter.  Mr.  Mather  having  been  acquitted,  they 
were  lying  in  wait  to  arrest  him  again  on  the  same  charge,  when  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  privately,  and  get  on  board  the  ship  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  England.  He  set  sail  April  7, 1688,  on  board  the  President, 
and  landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  6th  of  May.  About  the  close  of  the  same 
month,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Ring  at  Whitehall,  presented  bu 
addresses,  was  graciously  received,  and  was  allowed  to  lay  before  him  an 
account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country. 

He  had  no  less  than  six  interviews  with  His  Majesty  in  the  course  of  six 
months  ;  the  design  of  which,  on  his  part,  was  to  make  the  King  understand 

•  Edward  R%nDOLFH  wu  sent  orer  in  1676,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Coloniei.  He 
WM  Utterly  hostile  to  New  England,  and  was  the  principal  instrument  of  depriving  the  inhafai- 
taots  of  Maasachiuetts  of  their  charter  privileees.  He  obtained  an  unenviable  Hiajinw^trM^  dariaf 
the  short  admiiiistiation  of  Andros.    He  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
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lod  redress  the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  his  New  England  subjects 
were  slUl  labouring.  The  King  was  always  fnll  of  fair  words  and  gracious 
promises ',  but  there  is  rco^crQ  to  believe  tbal  bis  heart  was  not  in  what  he 
naid,  andibnl  be  really  intended  no  favour  to  the  Colonies.  His  ignoble  reign, 
however,  was  of  brief  coutinuance,  as,  in  November  of  this  same  jear, 
(ISt^S,)  the  revolution  commoneoj,  which  resulted  in  terminating  it,  and  in 
placing  William  and  Mary  on  the  tbrono. 

Shorily  after  the  revolution,  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
dncLu'ed  that  the  restoration  of  charters  was  one  object  that  ho  had  in  com- 
ing to  Kngland,  and  curnustly  requested  that  the  charters  of  New  Kngland 
might  1)1!  restored,  as  well  as  those  of  Old  England.  His  Highness  replied 
ihat  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  in  relation  to  it,  and  would  give  orders 
W  his  secretary  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  there  were  circular  letters 
■Irawn  up  to  all  the  plantations,  and  to  New  England  among  the  rest,  con- 
Gtmtug  all  their  old  Governors  until  further  order.  Mr.  Mather,  perceiving 
bow  disastrously  this  nieasore  would  operate  upon  his  friends  iu  New  Eng- 
Uud,  earnestly  petitioned  that  the  letter  designed  for  those  plantations  might 
bo  slopped  ;  and  the  Prince  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  He  succeeded  in 
baring  d  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  charter  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
tmi  it  actually  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  before  it  was  reached 
by  tku  Upper  House,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  thus  it  was  lost.  As 
there  wu<  uo  prospect  that  New  England  would  find  any  favour  with  the 
B«it  Parliament,  Mr.  Mather  now  attempted  to  bring  by  a  writ  of  error  in 
judgmeut,  the  ease  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  out  of  Chancery 
into  the  King's  Bench;  but  here  also  he  was  defeated.  Nothing  now  rcmain- 
k1  but  to  hare  recourse  to  royal  favour  in  procuring  a  new  charter.  In  this 
he  at  length  succeeded ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Uuternor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Board  of  Council,  who  were  to  be 
■ppoiotcd  by  the  King.  On  the  2dth  of  March,  1602,  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  in  company  with  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps  ;  and 
ibcy  arrived  safe  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  May.  Soon  after,  the  first 
tienernl  Assembly  of  the  province  was  convened,  when  the  Speaker,  in  the 
name  uf  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  returned  Mr.  Mather  thanks  for  his 
■■  fsilhful,  painful,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  serve  his  country. "  "  The 
Ureat  and  General  Assembly  appointed  also  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  through  the  Province,  for  granting  a  safe  return  to  his 
KxccUency,  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  who  have  indus- 
itionaly  endeavoured  the  service  of  this  people,  and  brought  over  with  them 
a  nttlcmenl  of  government,  in  which  thoir  Majesties  have  graciously  given 
OS  dialiogubbing  marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodness."  During 
the  four  years  in  which  Mr.  Mather  was  in  England,  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  would  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with 
tlmt  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  year  in  which  he  returned  (1G92}  was  memorable  for  the  witchcraft 
dtdnsion.  Though  he  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
horrible  proceedings  of  that  period  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  book  that  be  pub- 
Iklied,  entitled — "Cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,"  had  much  t« 
do  iu  arresting  the  delusion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
awmlry  when  the  mania  first  appeared,  he  would  at  least  have  preventvd 
MKUu  of  its  more  terriGc  manifestations. 
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After  his  retom  from  England,  lie  continued  in  the  faithful  disohar^  of 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  College,  until  1701,  and  as  pastor  of  the 
North  church,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Cotton  Mather, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague  in  1684, — the  year  when  he  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  College  ;  so  that  the  church  was  not  without  a  stated  pastor 
during  his  residence  in  England,  or  without  a  pastor  in  the  midst  of  them, 
while  he  resided  at  Cambridge ;  and  this  official  connection  with  his  son  must 
have  been  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  him,  especially  under  the  infirmities  of 
age.  His  intellect  did  not  perceptibly  decline  until  he  was  past  eighty. 
On  the  day  that  he  attained  to  fourscore,  he  preached  a  highly  interesting 
and  appropriate  sermon  from  Ezekiel,  xvi.  5. — "  The  day  when  thou  wast 
born  ;*' — which  was  taken  down  by  some  one  of  his  hearers,  and  afterwards 
published.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1722,  he  concluded  the  exercises  of 
a  Fast  day,  kept  by  his  church,  with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  pathos  and 
power.  Within  two  days  after,  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  affection,  from 
which  he  was  soon  relieved,  though  it  left  him  so  feeble  that  he  never  after- 
wards went  abroad.  From  this  time,  he  suffered  under  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  his  mind  sometimes  so  far  sympathized  with  his  body,  as  to 
lose  temporarily  its  accustomed  serenity  ;  but  in  general  he  exhibited  a 
most  humble,  confiding  and  tranquil  spirit.  It  was  not  the  bodily  suffering 
he  endured  so  much  as  the  idea  of  being  laid  aside  from  his  public  labours, 
that  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  burden.  At  length  death  came  to  his  release ; 
and  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  on  the  2Sd  of 
August,  1723,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
more  numerously  and  honourably  attended,  than  any  funeral  in  the  Province 
had  ever  been.  He  was  the  last  of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  minis- 
ters who  were  ejected  and  silenced  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications : — The  Mystery  of 
IsraePs  Salvation,  1669.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Kichard  Mather, 
1670.  Wo  to  drunkards,  1673.  The  day  of  trouble  near,  1674.  Impor- 
tant truths  about  Conversion,  1674.  The  first  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1675.  A  Discourse  concerning  Baptism,  and  the  Consociation  of 
churches,  1675.  The  wicked  man's  portion,  1675.  The  times  of  men 
in  the  hands  of  God,  1675.  The  History  of  the  war  with  the  Indians, 
Ac,  1676.  A  Relation  of  troubles  of  New  England  from  the  Indiaaf, 
from  the  beginning,  1677.  A  Historical  Discourse  on  the  pre  valency  of 
Prayer,  1677.  Renewal  of  covenant,  the  duty  of  decaying  and  dip- 
tressed  churches,  1677.  Pray  for  the  rising  generation,  1678.  A  Gall  to 
the  rising  generation,  1679.  The  Divine  right  of  infant  baptism,  1680. 
The  great  concernment  of  a  covenant  people,  1680.  Heaven^s  alarm  to  the 
world,  1680.  Diatriha  de  signo  Filii  Hominis,  1682.  Practical  truths, 
1682.  The  Church  a  subject  of  persecution,  1682.  CometographiOy  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  Comets,  1683.  Remarkable  providences,  1684.  The 
Doctrine  of  Divine  providence,  1684.  An  Arrow  against  profane  and  pro- 
miscuous dances,  1685.  The  Mystery  of  Christ,  1686.  The  greatest  of 
sinners  exhorted,  1686.  A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  a  poor  man  for 
murder,  1686.  A  Testimony  against  superstitions,  1687.  De  sucuisu 
Evangelii  apud  Indos;  Epistola^  1688.  The  unlawfulness  of  using  com- 
mon prayer,  and  of  swearing  on  the  Book,  1689.  Several  papers  relating 
to  the  state  of  New  Engkmd,  1690.    A  Relation  of  the  state  of  New 
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I.  The  Revelation  justified,  1G90.  The  blessing  of  primitive 
1693.  Cases  of  coDscieoce  coDCcniiDg  witchcraft,  1693. 
An  Essay  ao  the  poKor  of  a  pastor  for  the  administ ration  of  sacranieDtB, 
Mim.  (jn  the  case  whether  a  man  may  tuarry  his  wife's  own  slater, 
XHilb.  f^olemn  advice  to  young  men,  1G95.  Angdographiaz  A  Treatise 
of  Angels,  16913.  A  Discourse  on  niua'a  not  knowing  his  time,  1697. 
Dm  com  of  conacienoo  ooHceniing  the  eating  of  hlood,  1097.  David 
Nmi^  hifl  generation — a,  Funeral  Senoou  for  the  Rev.  John  Bailey,  169S. 
The  surest  way  to  the  highest  honour,  \&M.  A  Diaeoursc  on  hord- 
SM  of  heftrt,  1699.  The  folly  of  sinning,  1699.  The  order  of  the 
Uotpel  viudicBtrd,  170U.  The  blessed  liope,  1701.  Remarks  on  a.  Ser- 
nan  «f  George  Keith,  1702.  Ichahod,  or  the  glory  departing,  1702. 
The  Eicellency  of  3  public  spirit,  1702.  The  Christian  religion  the  only 
troe  religion,  1702.  The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children, 
n03.  Soul  saving  Gospel  truths,  1703.  The  Voice  of  God  in  stormy 
vitds,  1704.  Practical  trutha  to  promote  holiness,  170-t.  Meditationn 
w  the  Glory  of  Christ,  1705.  A  Discourse  concerning  earthquakes,  1706. 
A  JesUmony  against  sacrilege,  1706.  A  Dissertation  concerning  a  right  lo 
the  ncraments,  1706.  Meditations  on  death,  1707.  A  Disquisition  conuem- 
ing  the  state  of  souls  deported,  1707.  A  Dissertation  concerning  tbo 
(ntsre  conversion  of  the  Jews,  confuting  D,  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
1709.  A  Discourse  concerning  faith  and  prayer  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Ohlitt,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  "  Be  very  courageous,"  at  the  Artillery  Election, 
1T]0.  Avrakeniug  truths  tending  to  convcrBion,  1710.  Meditations  on  ' 
ft*  glory  of  the  Heavenly  world,  1711.  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
iatk  of  the  righteous,  1711.  The  Duty  of  the  children  of  godly 
{•RDts,  1711.  Burnings  bewailed,  1712.  Remarks  upon  an  answer  to 
itook  against  the  Common  Prayer,  1712.  Meditations  on  sanctilic&tion 
df  the  Lord's  Day,  1712.  A  Plain  Discourse,  showing  who  shall  and  who 
ihil]  nut  enter  into  Heaven,  1713.  The  Believer's  gain  hy  death:  A 
hunl  Sermon  for  a  daughter-in-law,  1713.  Resignation  to  the  will  of 
Old;  On  the  death  of  his  consort,  1714.  Jesus  Christ  a  Mighty  Saviour, 
>ld  other  subjects,  1715,  A  Disquisition  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Conn- 
«ai,  17W.  There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  1716.  The  duty  and  dignity  of 
f/A  servants  of  God,  1716.  The  Duty  of  Praying  for  ministers,  1718. 
ASeracin  at  the  ordination  of  his  grandson,  1718.  Sermons  on  the  Beat- 
itidea,  1718.  Practical  Truths  plainly  delivered,  with  an  Ordination  Ser- 
■00,1718.  Five  Sermons  on  several  subjects:  one  of  them  on  theAuthor's 
birdldfty,  1719.  Seasonable  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Churches,  1720. 
A4riee  to  children  of  godly  ancestors :  A  Sermon  concluding  the  Boston 
Leelsres  on  Early  Piety,  1721.  Several  small  sheets  on  iuoculatioa  for 
iIm  Small  Pox,  1721.  A  dying  Pastor's  Legacy,  1722.  Elijah's  mantle, 
1722.  Besides  the  ahove,  Dr.  Mather  published  several  prefaces  to  books, 
Ttrioofl  fugitive  pieces,  &c,  &c. 

Ae  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mather  ia  from  a  aermoD 
•lidreMed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  to  the  bereaved  flock,  on  the  Sabbath 
■neceoding  the  funeral : — 

'' U«  was  the  palriarcti  Hnd  prophet  amon^;  a\  If  nny  could  be  no  called;  ■  hoi; 
nu,  •n't  a  man  of  God,  lioMmg  Tost  the  faithrul  word,  and  hold iiig  forth  the  wurd  of 
liA.  Be  had  read  and  searched  as  Rir  into  clie  prnphecics  of  Scripture  as  moat 
Diiinai,  and  bad  formed,  ii  ma;  bo,  ag  many  just  and  clear  cooceptionii  of,  and  con- 
darioMfrom,  those  abilnueand  myaterlous  revelations  of  God,  u  moat  have  done 
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before  him.  The  propbeta  of  old  were  sober,  grmwe,  wiie,  Tirtaont,  tboa^iKVi],  lolM 
and  jadicions  men,  18  well  as  devout  and  gracious;  delighting  in  retiranient,  study, 
contemplation,  and  secret  communion  with  Heaven.  In  these  respects  truly  the  signs 
of  a  prophet  of  God  were  upon  him.  He  had  also  the  courage,  zeal  and  boldness  of  a 
prophet  in  what  he  judged  and  esteemed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  his  truth,  hb  wor- 
ship and  his  holioess. 

''He  was  sanctified  from  his  youth,  an  early  convert  from  his  fourteenth  year;  and 
lie  was  early  called  to  minister  before  the  Lord  for  the  conrersion  of  others.  He 
walked  with  Grod  and  served  Him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  the  eighty-fiilh  year 
of  his  age.  Seventy  years  he  lived  to  God,  and  more  than  sixty  of  those  seventy  he 
was  a  laborious  preacher  of  Christ. 

"  A  most  excellent  preacher  he  was,  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  much 
light  and  heat,  force  and  power;  for  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  commanding 
reverence  from  all  that  heard  him;  whilst  he  spake,  (as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God,) 
with  the  most  awfhl  reverence  himself. 

*'  He  was  very  happy  in  his  method,  which  was  always  distinct  and  perspicuous,  and 
laid  the  doctrines  of  godliness  in  the  clearest  light,  to  the  easiest  perception  of  the 
weakest  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  and  argument 
running  through  these  laboured  and  plain  discourses,  which  was  a  sufficient  entertain- 
ment for  the  strongest  and  most  curious  (but  serious)  mind. 

''He  loved  his  study  to  a  kind  of  excess;  and  in  a  manner  lived  in  it  fh>m  his 
youth  to  a  great  old  age;  where  he  gave  himself  to  reading  and  doctrine;  for  be 
especially  studied  his  Bible,  and  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  with  which  he  began 
and  ended ;  while,  for  sixty  years  together,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learn- 
ing of  past  ages,  or  that  was  passing  in  his  own  times,  that  was  needAil  to  furnish  out 
an  accomplished  Divine. 

"  As  the  sacred  study  was  his  element,  so  his  excellency  was  in  the  pulpit;  and  Qvd 
gave  his  ministrations  an  abundant  success  as  well  as  acceptance.  I  trust  there  are 
many  living  instances  and  witnesses  of  what  I  now  say  here  present,  and  there  are 
many  more  elsewhere  and  already  in  Heaven  who  have  been  converted  to  Grod  by  hii 
ministry.  It  was  a  soul-searching  ministry ;  and  it  is  sad  for  such  as  have  sat  under 
it  and  have  not  (bund  the  saving  good  of  it.  I  might  use  here  Dr.  Bates*  words  is 
his  Aineral  sermon  on  Mr.  Baxter,  and  say  to  you  of  your  deceased  pastor,  '  that  be 
was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  breathed  celestial  fire  to  inspire  heat  and  life 
into  dead  sinners.' 

"  Again,  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  the  awfiil  and  reverend  manner,  wherein  he  led 
you  in  the  public  addresses  to  God.  His  foce  as  well  as  words  were  enough  to  tesch 
and  constrain  devotion }— could  example  or  the  power  of  words  do  it.        •        •       • 

**  But  the  first  and  last  subject  and  object  of  all  his  sermons  and  prayers,  among 
you,  was  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  only  he  desired  to  know  among  you. 
With  this  he  began,  and  with  this  he  ended  his  ministry.  He  preached  Him  in  bit 
person,  offices,  benefits.  He  loved  to  preach  his  righteousness  and  his  glory  in  the 
great  congregation:  he  reiVaincd  not  his  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest.  He  saw  mocb 
of  his  glory,  and  spake  often  of  it  with  great  pleasure  and  delight.  He  preached 
ikith  in  Him,  union  to  Him  and  salvation  by  Him.  Christ  was  m  him  the  hope  of 
^ory.  •••••••••• 

''  But  what  is  much  more  than  barely  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  your  excel- 
lent pastor  lived  here  in  the  fiesh  by  the  faith  in  Him,  in  a  holy  conformity  to  hii 
blessed  life  and  law.  •  •  •  You  are  witnesses  and  God  also,  how  holily  he  has 
^ne  before  you,  walking  with  Grod  till  Grod  took  him;  being  an  example  to  the  fleeli: 
m  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.         •••••••• 

**  1  will  not  speak  of  the  various  and  more  extensive  services  unto  which  it  pleased 
God  to  call  his  servant  in  his  agency  at  London,  and  in  bis  Presidency  over  the  Col- 
lege. These  were  things  beside  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  found  graet 
so  well  to  fulfil ;  and  though  they  rendered  him  more  the  father  of  his  country,  and  s 
father  to  the  standing  ministry  in  our  churches,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  his  praise 
in  our  religions  and  worshipping  assemblies.  It  is  the  Christian  and  the  Minister,  tbe 
Scholar  and  the  Doctor,  that  we  here  regard." 

The  following  is  President  Quincy's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Mather's  serricos  in  connection  with  the  College  and  the  civil  affairB  of  the 
Colony : — 

''  That  Dr.  Mather  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  President,  and  had  condneted 
himself  in  it  faithfully  and  laboriously,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  College,  tbs 
language  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  Hii 
conduct  in  this  great  crisis  of  his  country,  (when  the  new  charter  was  obtahnd,) 
entitles  him  to  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  public  agent  to 
be  placed  in  circumstances  more  trying  and  critical,  nor  could  anv  one  have  ei^ibHed 
more  tagadiy  and  devotednew  to  the  tme  interests  of  his  constitneiita.    By  Uft 
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Ing  (o  the  aetT  charter,  aad  thun  aasiiming  a  reapoasibilil; 

..      ,    1  oppogJtiUD  ID  hia  colluaguea  in  the  n^Qcy,  ho  saTud  bii 

Sfltly  from  B  rebellion,  or  a  revolutiua,  or  having  a  count itutioa  iiapoMd 
j-allantic  Sovereign,  and  posaibly  at  the  polut  of  the  bayonet." 


ELEAZAR  MATHER  • 

1658—1669. 

ft  Mathbr  Tas  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Riclinrd  Mather,  and  waa 
fceheBter,  the  place  of  hia  father's  residence,  May  13,  1637.     He 

1  at  Harvard  College  in  1656.  His  mind  having  early  taken 
Inction,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  com- 
Wching  with  favourable  prospeeta.  The  people  of  Northampton, 
ihe  7th  of  June,  165S,  resolved  unanituously  to  -'desire"  him 
leister  to  them  in  a  way  of  trial,  in  dispensing  bis  gifta."  He 
invitation  ;  and  when  a  church  waa  gathered,  on  the  18th  of 
1,  he  waa  constituted  its  paator ;  so  that  he  must  have  preaobed 
t  three  yeara  previous  to  his  ordination. 

%  year  after  his  settlement,  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  espress- 
^uplc  to  settle  Mr.  Joseph  Kliot  (son  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  of 
lad  afterwarJa  settled  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,)  among  them  sa 
the  offices  of  pastor  and  teacher,  agreeably  to  the  Cambridge 
Ming  reckoned  di.sttnct  from  each  other.  Mr.  Mather  was  him- 
fhlo   to  this  measure ;  and   it  appears  that    Mr.  Eliot  actually 

in  the  ministry  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was   never  formally 

a  public  teacher  in  the  town. 

^cr  died  on  the  24th    of  July,   1669,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 

K  served  the  people  of  Northampton,  as  a  minister,  eleven  yeara. 

^X,  who  had  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  him,  having  given  it  as 

riunscl  to  his  brother  Increase,  that  he  should  pay  particular 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  he  also  avuled 
'  the    hint,  and  preached   several  sermons  just  before  his  own    ' 
[.  Kings  viii.  57,  which  were  designed  to  carry  out  his  father's 
The  substance  of  these  sermons  waa  published  in  1671.  undar 

"Sorious  exhortations  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 
Igland,  earnestly  calling  upon  them  all  to  endeavour  that  the 
dious  presence  may  be  continued  with  posterity  ;  being  the  sub- 
Ibe  four  last  sermons  preached  at  Northampton,  by  the  Rev. 
Mhcr." 

Kather,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Elcasar,  and  who  was  a  mere  ohJld 
I  of  hia  ancle's  death,  baa  left  the  followmg  account  of  him  : — 
SerrthaoiptoD,)  "he  laboured  (br  elBVcn  jeara  in  the  vineyard  of  onr 
Uicn  tbe  twelve  hours  of  his  day's  labour  did  expiroj  not  without  the 
ions  of  all  the  cborches  as  well  asliiaown;  tlicn  sitting  along  the 
pt«ticul.  Ab  be  was  a  very  tealous  preacher,  and  accordingly  saw  many 
nlnictry,  la  ho  was  a  very  pious  Halkcr;  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end 
Iw  grew  so  remarkably  ripe  Tor  Heaven,  in  a  holy,  watchrul,  rrultritl  ilia- 
fcmany  obiervlng  persons  did  prngnusticate  bis  being  not  Tar  rrum  his 

)t«  diary  uf  hia  experience!,  nharuin  the  last  words  that  ever  he  wrota 
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lliiuiry  or  Uii!  Mniher  rtaily. 
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"'  This  evening,  if  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  I  had  some  sweet  woridiisi  of  aoal 
after  €rod  in  Christ,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  coTcnant  of  grace.  The  general 
'  and  indefinite  expression  of  the  promise  was  an  encoaraj;ement  unto  me  to  look  unto 
Christ  that  lie  would  do  that  for  me  which  lie  has  promised  to  do  for  some,  nor  dare 
I  exclude  myself  j  but  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  desire  to  lie  at  his  feet  and  accept 
of  grace,  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time,  through  his  power  enabling  of  me. 
Though  I  am  dead,  without  strength,  help  or  hope  in  myself,  yet  the  Lord  requir- 
eth  nothing  at  my  hands  in  my  own  strength,  but  that  by  his  power  I  should  look  to 
Uim,  to  work  all  \m  works  in  me  and  for  me.  When  I  find  a  dead  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  this  are  exceeding  sweet  and  reviving,  being  full  of  grace,  and  discovering 
the  very  heart  and  love  of  Jesus/  " 

Mr.  Mather  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor. 

He  left  one  daughter,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Williama  of 

Deerfield,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  in 

the  year  1704. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSHUA  MOODY. 

1658—1697. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  10, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  to  give  yon 
such  memorials  as  I  can  collect  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  set^ 
tied  minister  of  Portsmouth. 

The  contrast  between  the  adjacent  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  was  very  strongly  marked. 
Boston  and  Portsmouth  were  settled  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  First 
church  in  Boston  is  coeval  with  its  settlement.  About  half  a  centnry 
elapsed  before  the  formation  of  a  church  of  nine  members  in  Portsmouth. 
This  state  of  things  was  indeed  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  cause  which 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  fathers  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were  most  of 
them  Episcopalians  by  profession,  and  of  course  were  not  inclined  to  recog- 
nise as  regular  ministrations  such  clerical  services  as  persecution  in  the  old 
world  rendered  so  easy  of  attainment  in  the  new ;  while  Episcopal  clergymen 
had  no  temptation  to  migrate  to  a  region  where  their  adherents  must  eveiy- 
where  be  few,  and  everywhere,  except  in  Portsmouth,  the  objects  of  odinm,  if 
not  of  active  persecution.  But  from  the  silence  of  our  records  as  to  any 
strenuous  effort  to  procure  a  minister,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  small  chapel, 
built  before  or  during  the  year  1640,  had  been  suffered  to  become  unfit  for 
use  as  early  as  1657,  we  may  infer  what  we  have  only  too  many  collateral 
reasons  for  believing,  that  neither  among  the  proprietors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  nor  among  their  servants  and  retainers,  was  there  any  deep 
sense  of  religious  obligation  or  earnest  craving  for  Christian  ordinances. 

Joshua  Moody,  a  scion  of  the  true  Puritan  stock,  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1633.  In  1635,  his  father  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts ;  where  Joshua  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  wbiek 
he  subsequently  pursued  at  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Gd- 
lege  in  1653.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  church.  Whether  he 
preached  before  1658,  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  but,  in  that  year,  he  became  the 
first  stated  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Portsmouth,  and  continaed  to 
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ngoWljr  until  1671,  when  a  church  was  organized,  and  he  waa  ordained 
putor,  he  himself  preacbitig  the  sermon  from  Ezckiel  XLVlii.  35.  As  & 
mu  of  eminent  Banclity,  severely  rigid  in  hia  adherence  to  the  Oospel 
■UodArd  of  duly,  strict  in  admiuisleriug  the  discipliuc  of  the  church,  and 
faithful  in  rebuking  ain  in  high  places,  he  soon  attracted  the  mitlign  r^ards 
of  Unnfield,  the  Qovernor, — a  man  of  violent  passiouH  and  corrupt  charac- 
ter. In  1(>S4,  a  member  of  Mr.  Moody'^  church  perjured  himaelf  in  oon- 
ncction  with  some  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  succeeded  in  arreating 
Icgftl  proceedings  b)-  a  private  settlement  with  L'raufield.  Mr.  Mood;, 
regarding  this  settlement  as  void  in  the  court  of  conscience,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  church,  and  brought  the  offender  to  a  pnblic  confession.  Thia 
so  enraged  Cranfield  that  he  determined  on  the  niin  of  the  fwthful  minu- 
ter. He  accordingly  commanded  him,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rilca  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  him- 
icif  and  to  two  of  his  friends;  and  on  hia  non-compliance,  cauaed  him  to 
W  arraigned  under  the  Statute  of  Uniformity,  which  never  bad  any  legal 
force  in  the  Colonies,  and  procured  his  condemnation  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment. After  thirteen  weeks  of  the  sentence  had  expired,  Mr.  Moody 
waa  released  with  an  injunction  to  preach  no  more  in  the  Proviuco.  He 
removed  to  Boston,  whero  he  was  welcomed  by  the  First  church,  chosen 
Ibeir  assistant  minister,  and  held  in  the  highest  estecut  and  reverence,  as 
truly  a  man  of  God  and  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  During  this  period 
lie  became  u  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  solicited  to  accept  the  Presi- 
iency.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Cranfield  was  removed  from 
dSoe  in  disgrace  ;  and  Mr.  Moody  resumed  his  active  interest  in  the  people 
of  hia  charge,  making  them  frequent  visits,  aiding  them  by  his  counsel,  and 
observing,  by  special  exercises  of  devotion  in  their  behalf,  all  their  stated 
MOMtHB  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Negotiations  were  soon  commenced  with 
trferenco  to  his  return  to  Portatnouth.  Why  they  were  protracted  through 
Hferal  years  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but,  as  ho  was  a  man  who  never 
spared  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  there  were  undoubtedly  the  remains 
of  old  feuds  or  other  circum stances  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which, 
IB  bis  judgment,  rendered  his  return  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.  In 
IRdS,  he  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  again  became  pastor  of  the 
fliwk  left  so  long  without  a  shepherd.  In  IGtlT.  having  contracted  an 
ihtnning  illness  from  bis  intense  application  to  study  and  parochial  duty, 
h«  went  to  Boston  for  medical  advice,  and  there  died,  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  the  possession  of  his  mental  powcra,  atrong  in  faith,  rejoicing  ip 
ibe  full  assurance  of  bis  hope  in  Christ,  and  with  almoat  his  last  accents 
rtprvsaing  hia  earnest  desire  for  the  revival  of  the  "  dying  power  of  godli- 
OBw"  in  the  churches  of  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  preached  hia 
fimenil  sermon,  which  abounds  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  eom- 
locmorateH  him  as  second  in  piety,  devotednoss,  acceptance  and  nsefnlnoss, 
I"  none  of  the  clergy  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Moody  waa  in  labours  more  abundant.  Hia  four  thousand  and  soven- 
ueth  sermon  closes  a  manuscript  volume  of  his  discourses,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Masaacbusetts  Historical  Souiety.  He  waa  regarded  aa  a 
[uitem  of  parochial  fidelity ;  nor  is  there  any  surviving  memento  of  the 
uligbtcst  mark  of  alienation  or  disoateem  among  the  actual  membera  of  hia 
ehtuch  in  Portsmouth,  or  among  those  to  whom  ho  ministered  in  Boston. 
He  aeems  to  faave  given  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  and  to  have  had  no 
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other  aim  than  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  God'i  b«rit* 
age.  Equally  firm  and  prudent,  loyal  to  his  Master  and  meek  and  gentle 
towards  all  men,  uncompromising  in  duty  and  conciliatory  where  eonsoienee 
suffered  him  to  yield,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  oceupy  a  frontier  pott  in 
our  Zion. 

Mr.  Moody  must  have  been  enlightened  in  some  respects  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  times.  Ho  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  proseoutiomt 
for  witchcraft,  and  regarded  that  sad  delusion  in  the  same  light  in  which  we 
now  view  it.  While  he  was  in  Boston,  Philip  English,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Salem,  and  his  wife,  were  imprisoned  there  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Salem  jail.  They  were  suffered 
on  bail  to  go  at  large  by  day,  on  condition  of  their  lodging  in  the  jail.  Mr. 
Moody  took  an  early  opportunity  to  call  upon  them,  and  to  invite  them  to 
hear  him  preach  the  next  day.  His  text  was, — "When  they  shall  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another."  After  service,  he  re* visited  the 
prisoners  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  sermon,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  rescue  and  remove  Mrs.  English,  in  case  her  husband 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape.  With  much  effort,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  parrying  the  husband's  conscientious  scruples,  and  made  arrange- 
ments and  provided  money  for  the  removal  of  the  intended  victims  to  New 
York,  where  they  remained  till  ''those  who  sought  their  blood"  were 
convinced  of  their  error,  and  ready  to  thank  him  for  having  saved  them  from 
adding  sin  to  &in. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Moody's  ministry  in  Portsmouth  must  be  regarded 
as  signal  and  surprising,  in  view  of  its  long  interruption,  and  of  the  many 
obstacles  which  it  encountered.  His  admissions  to  the  church  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  He  left  the  church  united  and  prosperous.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  location  of  a  new  place  of  worship.  Both  churches  claimed  identity 
with  the^  original  church.  That  of  which  I  am  pastor  remained  at  the  old 
meeting-house.  That  of  which  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Clark  is  pastor,  retained  the 
records  and  the  minister.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  second  to  no 
church  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  number  of  its  communicants,  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  spirit  and  character,  and  the  generosity  of  its  benefK- 
tions  for  missionary  and  other  Christian  enterprises. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Moody  were,  The  Artillery  Election  Sermon 
from  I.  Corinthians  ix.  26,  1674;  A  Practical  Discourse  concerning  the 
choice  benefit  of  communion  with  God  in  his  house,  witnessed  unto  by  the 
experience  of  (taints  as  the  best  improvement  of  time,  being  the  sum  of 
several  sermons  on  Psalm  Lxxxiv.  10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Leetnre 
days  :  printed  in  Boston  in  1685,  republished  in  1746  ;  A  Sermon  on  the 
^in  of  Formality  in  God's  worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  proved  a 
liar  and  deceiver,  preached  on  the  weekly  Lecture  in  Boston  from  Hoaea  II. 
12  ;  The  General  Election  Sermon,  in  Boston,  1692. 

I  regret  that  I  can  collect  from  tradition  none  of  those  charaoterittie 
anecdotes  which  might  give  greater  vivacity  and  interest  to  a  sketch  of  thii 
excellent  man.  But  the  church  records  and  printed  narratives  are  the  only 
sources  of  information  which  I  can  discover  on  the  most  diligent  inqniij. 
None  of  his  descendants  remain  among  us,  and  the  ancient  Portemoalh 
families  yet  surviving,  though  they  have  almost  all  of  them  at  subsaqiiBnl 
^8  furnished  valuable  members  for  the  church  and  oongre^htka  thil 
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wtt  hia,  moHt  or  all  of  iticui  were  attached  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor- 
(hip,  and  therefore  took  do  active  part  in  religious  affairs,  during  his 
mintatry. 

Trusting  that  these  Bcanty  gleanings  may  not  prove  wholly  valueless,  for 
ilia  purpose  for  which  they  are  proffered,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yonra, 

A.  p.  PEABODY. 


JAMES  ALLEN .• 

166:;— 1710. 

Jakks  Allsn  was  bora  in  EDgland  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  educZe^ 
U  New  College,  Oxford,  where  ako  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  his  native  countrj',  hut  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1562.  He  arrived  in  New  England  in  August  of  the  same  year,  still  a 
voting  mnn,  and  of  such  popular  talents  and  winning  address  as  to  attract 
no  inconsiderable  attention.  He  immediately  became  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  Boston  ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport  was  called  to  that  church 
from  New  Haven,  Mr.  Allen  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  charge. 
The  two  were  installed  together  on  the  9th  of  December,  1688.  After  the 
ileath  of  Mr.  Davenport,  he  had  snccessivcly  for  his  colleagues,  John  Oxen- 
bridge,  Joshua  Moody,  John  Daily,  Benjamin  Wadaworth  and  Thomas 
Bridget 

In  iy69,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Davenport  was  seriously 
nlled  in  question,  in  regard  to  the  rcmo\'al  of  the  latter  to  Boston.  They 
were  charged  with  suppressing  parts  of  the  tetters  from  the  church  in  New 
Haven  to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  of  having  aeeoniplished,  by  this  means, 
t  gross  deception  ;  hut  they  maintained,  in  their  defence,  that  the  letters 
or  parts  uf  letters  which  they  kept  back,  did  not  represent  the  case  differ- 
ently from  what  they  had  thcmsclTCs  represented  it.  Seventeen  ministers 
pined  in  publishing  a  condemnatory  testimony  coucerning  them,  and  from 
ihe  measure*  which  were  now  adopted  there  grew  up  a  controversy  which 
plated  the  whole  Colony. 

Mr.  Allen's  ministry  in  connection  with  the  First  church  continued  dur- 
ing a  period  of  forty  yt^ara.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  September,  1710,  at 
ihe  age  of  seventy -eight. 

He  published  Healthful  Dicl,^ — A  Sermon  ;  New  England's  choicest 
I'leasings, — An  Election  Sermon,  1679  ;  Serious  advice  to  delivered  ones; 
Man's  self- reflection,  a  means  to  further  his  recovery  from  apoatncy  from 
Cod  :  and  Two  Practical  Discourses. 

•  Half4iin.wi'i  HUt.  Mug.,  1.— Mui.  Hiit.  Coll..  IX.— EiD'-non')  Hint,  of  the  Firal 
:%anb,  BatUm. 

f  Tbomah  Bhidss  wu  born  it  Uuknrj,  Eogtuid,  anil  vai  graduMtd  at  Itan'trd  Collcgi  in 
ItiS.  Aflrr  viiiting  Enropc  us  menhnnt,  he  bcniinn  auinigtcr.  He  lint  pmchf d st  Junucm ; 
iliHi  MNtw  Pnnidenea  kcd  tttrmnda.  nod  at  Writ  Jcnei.  He  »u  ordafntd  out  of  the  uMon 
id  a*  Vint  dinrch  in  BialDn,  May  10,  UOi.  He  died  luddcnlf  of  i^wplcij,  Eeptember  U, 
ITIS,  Kfcd  flfly-rfght.  He  puhluhed  an  ArtllUr;  EleetioD  Sennon,  ITDa;  A  Seimon  on  the 
itiplm  of  Ui«D  oflicen,  ITilH;  A  Bennon  at  (he  Boalon  Leature,  III  1'12;  A  SermoD on  Faith, 
iTII.    So  <n>  dlitincaiihcd  hr  hif  inHgcit;,  pietj,  diU|(nM,  modttt;  ud  nodcFallcia. 
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Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  writes  thus  oonoeming  bim  :— 

"He lived  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  boose  wbicb  is  now  (1809,) 
occupied  by  his  great  grandson,  the  Sheriff  of  Suflfolk,  and  which  is  probably  the 
oldest  house  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  Boston.  He 
had  certainly  a  very  handsome  estate,  and  was  kind  and  hospitable.  He  was  veiy 
strongly  attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches  as  dcfbnded  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
his  particular  friend,  and  opposed  those  attempts  to  introduce  innovations  which  were 
made  in  more  than  one  instance  during  his  ministry." 

The  following  is  from  the  History  of  the  First  ohorch,  Boston,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Emerson: — 

"He"  (Mr.  Allen,)  "was  not  violently  but  steadilv  the  A-iend  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  resolutely  acted  on  the  following  opinion: — 'When  the  governors  of  the 
Church  impose  as  conditions  of  my  communion,  things  that  are  either  unlawfhl  in 
themselves,  or  that,  after  due  examination,  I  verily  believe  are  unlawfdl,  I  am  bonnd 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  rather  to  desert  that  communion  than  comply 
with  tlie  terms  and  conditions  of  it.'  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
hastily,  nor  to  have  been  variable  in  its  influence.  He  was  equally  moderate  and 
lenient  in  his  concessions  toothers,  on  the  score  of  individual  freedom .  as  he  was  stren- 
uous for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  rights.  He  was  willing  to  render  to  Cssar  all 
proper  tribute ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  Caesar,  in  the  capacity  of  civil  magistrate, 
.should  interfere  in  holy  things." 

Mr.  Allen's  sons  were  James,  John  and  Jeremiah,  bom  in  1670, 1672, 
1673.  James  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  ;  and  Jeremiah  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Province  in 
1715.  Many  of  his  descendants  have  been  persons  of  much  respectability 
and  influence. 
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SAMUEL  WILLARD  * 

1663—1707. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JOSIAH  WILLARD  GIBBS. 

Yale  College,  April  16, 1854. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  to  you  a  short  account 
of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston.  In  preparing 
it,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  over  this  ground 
before  me  ;  particularly  to  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  also  a  descend- 
ant of  this  distinguished  Divine. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSIAH  W,  GIBBS. 

The  ancestry  of  Samuel  Willard  has  not  been  traced  beyond  his 
grandfather,  Richard  Willard  of  Kent  county,  England. 

Major  Simon  Willard,  son  of  Richard  Willard,  came  over  from  Kent  to  this 
country  in  1634.  He  resided  first  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  settled 
in  Concord  in  1635,  being,  according  to  Johnson,  **  a  chief  instrument  in 
erecting  this  town."  He  removed  to  Lancaster  as  early  as  1660,  was  at 
Groton  in  1672,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the  Indian  wars 
in  1676,  went  to  Salem.  He  died  at  Charlestown  in  April,  1676,  where  ha 
was  then  holding  a  Court. 

•Panoplift,  m.— Elioi'i  Bios.  Dioi.-.AUen>i do.— Wimer's  History  of  tbe  OldSoalhchoiihb^ 
Bofkoo.-^Ani.  Qoait.  B/^*|  XII. 
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He  was  town  clerk  of  Concord  from  1635  to  1653.  He  reprcBented  that 
town  in  the  Legislature  fifteen  years  out  of  the  nineteen, — from  1686  to 
1654.     Ho  was  Assistant  and  Counsellor  from  1654  to  1676. 

He  waa  early  u  military  officer,  and  was  a  commander  in  Niaigrett'a  and 
Pbiltp'a  wars.  Ho  was  instrumental  [mrticularly  in  the  preservation  of  Lan- 
oMter. 

Rev.  Ebeneier  Pemberton  calU  him  "  a  sage  patriot  in  Israel,  whose  wis- 
dom assigned  him  a  ^eat  at  the  Council  Hoard,  and  his  military  skill  and 
martiiil  spirit  entitled  him  to  the  chief  place  in  the  field." 

A  letter  from  Major  Simon  Willard  to  the  ComnuHsioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1654  is  found  in  Hutcbiuaon's  ColUctioti  of  Original  Papert  : 
Boeton,  17f)9. 

He  married  first,  Alary  Sharpe  ;  second,  Elizabeth  Duuster,  sister  of  (he 
Rev,  Hunry  Dunster,  first  President  of  Hurvard  College  ;  third.  Mary  Dnn- 
(Wr,  cousin  of  President  Dunster.  He  bad  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters 
whose  names  are  diScrcDtly  arranged  in  different  lists.  It  does  not  appear 
from  which  of  those  marriages  Samuel  Willard  was  descended. 

He  was  born  at  Concord,  January  31,  1639-40,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1659.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Hewosorduined  minister  at  Gruton,  about  thirty  miles  NorthwjM  from  Bob- 
H»,  in  1663,  and  continued  there  till  the  breaking  np  of  that  town  by  the 
Indians  in  1676.     This  was  (hen  comparatively  an  obscure  situation. 

He  was  installed  April  10,  1678,  N.  S.,  as  colle^ue  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tbacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  cbureb  in  Boston, 
uid  continued  in  connection  with  that  church  till  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  in  1692,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness ;  and  it  ought 
lo  be  remembered  to  his  praise  that  he  manfully  resisted  this  unhappy  delu- 
sion to  his  own  hojMird  and  discomfort. 

He  published  some  tracts  in  controversy  with  George  Keith,  the  Quaker  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  discussion  I  have  not  seen  developed. 

In  1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  be  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  Harvard  College  as  Vice-President  i  but  without  relinquishing 
hts  pastoral  charge  in  Boston.  Wis  labours  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  several  histories  of  that 
inrtitntion  by  Librarian  B.  Peirce  in  1833,  Secretary  A.  Bradford  in  1837, 
uid  President  J.  Quincy  in  1840. 

From  the  high  offices  which  he  held  and  the  frequent  mention  of  his 
n&me  in  the  documentary  history  of  Iilussacbusetts,  it  is  evident  that  he 
VM  an  i^iiportant  person  both  in  Church  and  State, 

He  died  September  12,  1707,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Hia  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  bis  church  and  to  the  College,  and  regarded 
u  ''an  awful  rebuke  to  the  whole  land." 

His  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  of  nice  dia- 
criminalion,  and  of  citensive  erudition.  He  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  being  a  proficient  himself  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  useful  in  trwning  students  for  the  ministry. 

That  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  is  shown  by  the  number  of  bis  pabli- 
Mtions.  Hia  common  sermons  were  fit  to  be  preached  before  assembM 
clergymen. 
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His  style  is  clear  and  logical — perhaps  a  little  formal,  yet  not  defioient  in 
imagination.  He  was  not  afraid  of  technical  terms  either  of  plulology  or 
philosophy. 

His  great  work, — The  Body  of  Divinity,  consists  of  monthly  Lectareson 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  These  lectures  were  commenced,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1687-8,  and  continued  more  than  nineteen  years, — till  April  1, 
1707, — within  a  few  months  of  the  preacher's  death.  It  was  nineteen  years 
more  before  they  saw  the  light, — being  published  in  1726.  It  was  the  first 
folio  on  theology  published  in  this  country,  and  the  largest  which  had  been 
published  here  on  any  subject,  being  a  very  expensive  undertaking  for  the 
then  **  Western  churches'*  in  America. 

As  Mr.  Willard  was  universally  respected  while  he  lived,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  lectures  was  earnestly  called  for  after  his  death,  and  no  sugges- 
tion had  ever  been  made  that  he  differed  in  sentiment  from  his  brethren, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  substantially  represents  the  theology  of  New 
England  in  his  day  ;  that  is,  in  the  first  and  second  generations  after  the 
original  settlers.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  exhibit  his  views  on  points 
which  have  since  attracted  notice  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country. 

Two  hundred  pages  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  are  devoted  to  the 
Moral  Law, — about  the  same  proportion  as  in  President  Dwight's  System  of 
Theology.  Ue  holds  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
commences  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  to  the  strict  doctrine  concerning 
divorce,  and  has  an  extended  argument  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  interest 
for  the  loan  of  money. 

He  holds  to  extended  types, — as  that  of  Israel  and  Egypt ;  and  allegories^ 
— as  that  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  which  he  regards  as  rhetorical  figures  and 
consistent  with  the  unity  of  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

**  According  to  Mr.  Willard's  statement  of  the  Trinity,  there  is  one  essence 
or  substance,  and  three  distinct  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.  These  sub- 
sistences which  are  eternal,  are  relative  properties,  and  not  merely  relations. 
The  unity  of  essence  makes  the  Godhead  one ;  the  three  subsistences  make 
the  three  persons.  The  Father's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His  beget- 
ting the  Son.  The  Son's  manner  of  subsisting,  consists  in  His  being  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  His 
proceeding  both  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son." 

He  represents  inability  as  a  moral  impottncy  ;  reprobation  as  a  negative 
predestination.  His  views  of  predestination  are  prelapsariaii,  as  opposed 
to  sublapsarian. 

This  work  is  said  to  excel  in  nice  discrimination.  On  some  points,  as  on 
the  influence  of  truth  in  regenerating  the  heart,  it  may  still  be  consulted 
with  great  advantage. 

His  first  wife  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Water- 
town,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  From  one  of  these  was  descended 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

His  second  wife  was  Eunice  Tyng,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  of 
Dunstable,  and  sister  of  Gov.  .Foseph  Dudley's  wife.  There  are  now  no 
desoepdants  of  this  marriage  by  the  name  of  Willard,  but  some  by  the  name 
of  Oibbs. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  of  Boston,  which  was  published.  Copious 
extracts  firom  this  sermon  are  prefixed  to  the  Body  of  Divinity. 
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•*  TIm  following  is  a  catalogue  of  tho  [lublislicd  tvrUmgs  of  Jlr.  'Willard : 
— Useful  inBtructiodB  for  a  professing  people  In  tinieB  of  great  security  and 
degeneracj ;  in  three  semions,  1673.  The  heart  garrisoned  :  An  Artillery 
EiectioD  Sermon,  liiTfi.  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Gov,  Leverett,  1679. 
The  duty  of  a  people  that  have  renewed  their  covenant :  A  Sermon,  1680. 
Anitnad  vera  ions  upon  the  New  England  Anabaptists'  fallacious  narrative, 
11)81.  The  righteous  roan's  death,  a  presage  of  evil;  a  Funeral  Sermon 
upon  Major  Thomas  Savage,  l(i81.  The  only  way  to  prevent  threatened 
ciUmity :  An  Election  Sermon,  1682.  The  plots  against  God's  people 
delected  and  defeated,  1682.  The  fiery  trial,  no  strange  thing  :  A  Sermon, 
1682.  Covenant  keeping  the  way  to  blessedness  :  in  several  sermons.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  sineerity  in  renewing 
i-ovenant,  1G82.  The  high  esteem  which  God  hath  of  the  death  of  his 
Boints;  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  John  Hull,  Est].,  1G83.  The  child's  portion, 
in  several  sermons.  1684.  Mercy  magnified  on  a  penitent  prodigal:  in  sev- 
eral sermons,  1684.  A  brief  Discourse  of  jiistifioation,  1686.  Heavenly 
merchandize  :  in  several  sermons.  A  brief  Discouree  concerning  the  ecre- 
mony  of  laying  the  band  on  the  Dible  in  swearing,  1689.  The  barren  fig 
tree's  doom  :  in  several  sermons,  1G91.  The  mourner's  cordial  against 
exeessivc  sorrow  :  in  several  sorroons.  The  danger  of  taking  God's  name 
in  vain:  A  Sermon,  1691.  Promise-keeping  a  great  duly;  A  Sermon. 
1691.  The  sinfulness  of  worshipping  God  with  men's  in.^titutions :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1691,  Some  miscellany  observations  concerning  witchcraft,  in  t, 
dialogue  between  8.  and  B..  1692.  The  Covenant  of  Redemption,  1698. 
Kuiea  for  discerning  the  times  :  A  Sermon,  1698.  The  law  established  by 
the  Gospel :  A  Sermon,  1G94.  Reformation,  the  great  duty  of  an  afflicted 
people :  A  Sermon,  1694.  The  character  of  a  good  ruler :  An  Election 
Serioon,  1694.  Impenitent  sinners  warned  and  summoned  to  judgment: 
in  two  sermons,  1698.  The  man  of  war:  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon. 
1699.  Spiritual  desertions  discovered  and  remedied ;  in  several  sermons. 
The  blessed  man :  in  several  sermons,  1700.  The  peril  of  the  times  dis- 
played: A  Sermon,  1700.  The  fountain  opened,  and  the  national  calling 
uf  the  Jews  :  in  several  sermons.  To  which  i^  added.  Evangelical  perfec- 
tion ;  A  Sermon,  1700,  Love's  pedigree  :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Morality  not 
lu  be  relied  on  for  life  :  A  Sermon,  1700.  A  remedy  against  despair  :  in 
two  sermons.  Walking  with  God  :  in  two  sermons.  The  fear  of  an  oath: 
A  Sermon.  The  best  privilege  :  A  Sermon.  The  checkered  state  of  the 
liotipel  church:  A  Sermon,  1700.  Prognostics  of  impending  calamitieB; 
A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton,  1701.  The  Christian's 
exorcise  by  Satan's  temptations  i  in  several  sermons,  1701.  To  which  ia 
tddcd.  Brotherly  love  described  and  directed :  in  two  sermons.  A  brief 
reply  to  Mr.  George  Keith,  1703.  Israel's  true  safety:  A  Sermon,  1704. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  upon  the  return  of  a. young  gentleman  from  hU 
travels,  1704.  Thejuat  man's  prerogative:  A  Sermon,  1706.  Sacramen- 
tal meditations,  1711-  A  complete  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  expository  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Shorter  CatechiBm,  1726. 

Among  many  other  treatises  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Willard  for  the  press 
were.  Directions  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Several  sermons  upon 
ibo  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Expositions  upon  the  whole  of  tho 
I'aahna.  Kxjiositions  upon  the  Epistles  to  tho  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Galations. 
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JOHN    HALE* 

1664—1700. 

John  Hale,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Rebeckah  Hale,  was  bom  at  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  June  3, 1636.  His  father  emigrated  from  England  in 
1632,  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  of  which  he  was 
Bubsequently  chosen  deacon.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Beverly  as  a 
*' religious  teacher'*;  but  there  was  no  church  there  at  that  time,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  attend  public  worship  at  Salem.  The  incon- 
venience of  this,  however,  as  the  population  increased,  came  to  be  seriously 
felt;  and,  in  1667,  after  repeated  applications,  the  people  of  Beverly  obtain- 
ed leave  from  the  Salem  church  to  withdraw  and  to  be  constituted  into  a 
church  by  themselves.  On  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year,  the  church 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  John  Higginson 
of  Salem,  Thomas  Cobbet  of  Ipswich,  and  Antipas  Newman  of  Wenham, 
laid  hands  upon  him,  thereby  receiving  him  to  ministerial  fellowship,  and 
publicly  recognisinc;  him  as  pastor  of  ^*  the  church  of  Christ  at  Bass  River, 
in  Salem.'' 

In  1690,  when  the  expedition  against  Canada  had  been  determined 
on,  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  by  the  General  Court  to  join  the  army  as  chaplain. 
He  referred  the  matter  to  his  people ;  but,  instead  of  giving  their  consent, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  reasons  to  **  the  honoured  Court  and 
Council,"  why  the  request  should  not  be  complied  with.  These  reasons 
were  three : — First,  That,  by  their  pastor's  absence,  they  would  be  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd  :  Second,  That  they  did  not  believe  his  bodily  strength 
adequate  to  such  an  expedition  :  Third,  That,  being  *^  thin  of  men  and  men 
of  conduct"  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  number  engaged  in  '*  the  present 
essay,"  and  "liable  to  suffer  by  enemies,"  they  desired  the  presence  of  their 
pastor,  *^as  a  comforter  and  eucouragcr  in  such  a  case."  The  Court,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  their  objections,  as  the  very 
next  day  after  they  were  presented,  it  was  **  ordered  that  the  Rev.  John 
Hale,  Mr.  John  Wise,  Mr.  Grindall  Rawson,!  and  Mr.  John  Emer8on,t 
ministers  of  God's  word,  be  desired  to  accompany  the  General  and  forces,  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  in  that  expe- 
dition."    Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 

*  Felt*s  Annals  of  Salem. — Stone*s  Hist,  of  Beverly. — Upham's  Lectures  on  Salem  witeboafl. 

t  GiUHDALL  RAWSoif,  the  son  of  Edward  Kawson,  Seoretary  of  the  Colony  of  Massaehnsetts, 
WM  bom  in  1658  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1678 ;  was  ordained  the  second  minister 
of  Mendon  in  1680;  and  died  February  6,  1715,  in  his  fifty -seventh  year.  Ho  published  the 
IfMi.  Election  Sermon,  1709.  He  studied  the  Indian  lan^agc  for  the  sake  of  preaching  to  hit 
heathen  neighbours  in  their  own  tongue.  His  son,  GrindaJl,  wos  graduated  at  Harvard  CcUmk 
in  1738,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Hadlyme,  Conn. ;  was  dismissed  in  <  745,  and  died  Mardi  S, 
1777,  aged  sixty-nine.  A  third  Grindall  Rawson,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Hil- 
ton, WM  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1745;  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ware,  bat 
•Iter  a  few  yeara  was  dismissed;  on  the  10th  of  December,  1755,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
flhoToh  at  Yarmouth;  was  dismissed  again  in  1760,  and  died  November,  1794,  aged  seventy-three. 

I  John  Emersoh  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswich ;  was  graduat^  at  Harnud  Ool- 
lege  in  1656;  was  ordained  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  6,  1G63;  and  died  December  2,  1706, 
•^  seventy-five.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Syroonds,  Deputy  Governor.  Their 
iOQ  Jokn  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689;  preached  a  few  years  at  Maneheator^  tbea 
at  New  Castle,  where  he  was  installed  In  1703;  was  subsequently  dismissed,  and  installed  at 
Pbrtonouth,  N.  H.,  after  preaehing  there  about  three  years.  He  died  at  Portsmouth^  Jane  Sly 
1732,  aged  sixty-two. 
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itnooes  of  his  Sock,  and  held  the  chaplniacy  from  the  4th  of  June  to  the 
lOlb  of  November.  In  173-i,  the  General  Court,  in  consideration  of  the 
Hrricc  which  Ix  thereby  TenJerud,  granted  his  heirs  three  hundred  aeres 
of  knd. 

When  the  Sdcm  witchcraft  broke  out,  in  1692,  Mr.  Hale,  in  common 
with  taxtty  of  ibc  clergymen  and  protuinent  civilians  of  his  day,  committed 
Mmself  BO  far  to  the  delusioo,  aa  to  attend  the  examinations  and  trials  of 
teciued  persons,  and  to  take  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of  those  ocoa- 
dons.  In  October  of  that  year,  however,  a  circumHtaucc  occurred  which 
effectusllj  undeceived  him  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject :  a  peraon  in  Wen- 
ham  accused  Mr.  Bale's  own  wife  of  witchcraft.  As  he  was  perfectly  Batia- 
fied  of  her  innocence,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  reasons  which  weigh- 
ed witli  him  in  her  case,  were  no  less  weighty  when  applied  to  others.  The 
ihole  community  also  were  convinced  that  the  accusers  of  Mra.  Uale,  who 
fu  known  as  a  most  exemplary  and  deserving  person,  had  perjured  tbem- 
Nltes ;  and  from  that  time  the  storm  ceased,  and  multitudes  came  suddenly 
tonurrel  at  their  onu  infatuation.  Mr.  Hole,  not  satisfied  with  bearing 
leadmony  against  the  delusion,  in  a  more  private  way,  wrote  a  work  in  169T, 
m  which  he  discusseii  the  general  subject  of  witchcraft  at  conaiderabk' 
length.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "  A  modest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
■itehcraft,  and  bow  persona  guilty  of  that  crime  may  be  convicted,  and  the 
msMia  used  for  their  discovery  diacuascd,  both  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
Koording  to  Scripture  and  experience."  The  following  extract  from  his 
Fteboe eufficiently  indicates  bis  motive  in  writing  the  work: — 

"  I  bare  Lad  a  deep  aeuaa  of  llie  sad  cuiiscqaenceB  of  mistakes  in  matters  capital, 
Ud  their  ImpouSbiDIy  or  recovering,  wlicn  completed;  and  vliat  g;rii;f  or  heart  it 
Mag*  to  a,  tender  con  science,  to  have  been  unwiLtinglv  eDcoiiraglngof  ttie  sufferings  of 
Ibc  tanuccDt.  And  I  hope  a  zeal  to  prevent,  for  the  6iture,  such  suSttrings,  is  pardon- 
lUa,  altliuiigh  there  ibeuld  ba  much  weakness  and  some  errors  in  the  pursuit  thereof. 
I  kan  special  reasons  mnving  me  to  bear  my  teslimun;  about  Ihcse  matters  twfore  1 
pi  hence  and  be  no  more ;  the  which  I  have  here  done,  and  I  hope  with  sume  assist- 
Wdc  oT  hia  Spirit,  to  whom  I  commit  mywir  and  tliii  my  labour,  even  that  God,  whoM 
I  iffi  and  whom  I  serve,  dusirins  his  mercy  in  Jesua  Christ  to  pardon  all  the  crron  of 
\m  people  in  the  day  of  darkuest." 

bi  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work,  he  writen  thus  : — 

"  Te  have  caiiK' to  behumblml  rurlheniietakrs  and  errors  which  have  bccnln  tbate 
CokmicB,  in  their  ]iroci>ediiigs  against  persons  for  this  crime,  above  forty  yearn  ago  and 
iemmnxd»i  but  1  wcmid  ooine  yet  tienrer  to  our  own  times,  and  huwail  the  errors  and 
■Mf'll  that  have  been  in  the  year  l&H'l;  in  the  apprelieudlng  too  many  we  believe 
WHS  iaaoctmt.and  executing  of  some,  I  fear,  not  to  have  been  condemned ;  by  rollow- 
temch  traditions  of  our  fathers,  maxims  of  the  common  law,  BTid  precedents  and 
(■Matolet,  which  now  we  may  see  wei|]:hed  in  the  balance  of  tlie  sanctuary,  are  (band 
Uwtwht'  •  •  •  •  In  theproBCCutionorw!tchcraft,wesought  not  Che  Lordaftor 
the  due  order ;  but  have  proceeded  npon  the  methods  used  in  former  timPs  and  other 
plaoea,  until  the  Lord,  in  this  tremendous  nay.  made  a  brescli  upon  \a.  And  hereby 
■r«an  madu  senuble  that  the  methods  furmerly  made  uaa  of,  are  not  lulflcient  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  such  a  crime.  ■  •  •  •  i  amabundantlysalisfli-diliat  those  who  were 
moitconciTued  to  oct  and  judge  in  those  mutters,  did  not  nillingly  depart  iVom  the 
mice  of  riBhleoHsness.  But  «n eh  was  the  dark neaa  of  that  day,  the  tortures  and 
lamenta lions  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  power  of  former  precedents,  that  we  walked  fn 
the  eloods  aud  could  not  see  our  way." 

To  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  prefixed  an  "  Epistle 
10  the  reader,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Higginson  of  Salem,  then  eigbty-two 
yean  of  age,  recommending  it  as  a  work  which,  from  the  "pious  and 
modest  manner"  of  the  author,  would  "be  generally  acceptable  to  all  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  peace,"  He  speoka  of  Mr.  Hale  as  posseasing  a  mind 
of  "  singular  pmdence  and  sagacity  in  searching  into  the  nariowB  of  things." 
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Mr.  Hale  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  higl 
degree  of  public  spirit.  The  records  of  his  parish  show  that,  in  several 
instances,  he  made  generous  donations  in  aid  of  public  objects.  His  minis- 
try seems  to  have  been  a  peaceable  and  happy  one,  and  was  continued  foi 
thirty-seven  years.  He  died  May  15,  1700,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Hale's  pen,  known  to  have  been  printed 
except  the  work  already  referred  to,  which  is  an  18mo.  of  less  than  twc 
hundred  pages,  is  an  Election  Sermon  preached  in  1684. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Hale's  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  married  U 
Rebeckah,  daughter  of  Henry  Byles  of  Sarum,  England,  who  migrated  tc 
this  country  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1640.  She 
died  April  13,  1683,  aged  forty-five.  Mr.  Hale  was  again  married, — Mardi 
3,  1684,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Noyes  of  Newbury,  who  died  May  20,  1695,  aged 
forty-one.  By  this  .marriage  there  were  four  children.  He  was  married  t 
third  time, — August  8,  1698,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Newbury,  whc 
survived  him.  His  son  Robert ^  by  the  first  marriage,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 3,  1668 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686  ;  was  many  yeari 
a  magistrate  in  Beverly,  and  died  June  24,  1719,  aged  fifty.  James^  a 
son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  October  14,  1685  ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703 ;  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, November  26,  1718 ;  and  died  October,  1742,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Samuel y  by  the  same  marriage,  was  bom  August  13,  1687,  settled  in  New- 
bury, and  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Richard,  of  Coventry,  Connecti- 
out,  the  father  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  revolution. 
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JOHN  OXENBRIDGE  * 

1669—1674. 

John  Oxenbridqe  was  bom  in  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
January  30,  1609.  He  was  sent  first  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his  educatioB, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1631.  In  1633,  he  beoame 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  Bermuda,  and  took 
charge  of  a  church.  In  1641  or  1642,  he  returned  to  England,  and  beeane 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Beverly,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  Eaton 
College.  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  settled  at  that  time  at  Berwick  on  the 
Tweed.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  remained 
till  1667.  He  then  went  to  Barbadocs,  where  he  continued  about  twc 
years  ;  and  in  1669,  came  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  and  his  wife  were  admitted  members  of  the  First  church 
Boston,  on  the   20th  of  March,    1670  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  foUowinf 

«  Wood'i  Atbenn  Oxou.,  II.— Mather'i  Mag.,  III.— Brook's  Lives,  III.^Eincnon's  Hist,  d 
the  First  ehoroh.  Boston. 


th,  he  was  unanimously  chnsen  its  pastor,  as  colleague  vrith  tho  Rev. 
ItmtB  Allen.  There  is  no  record  of  on;  formality  in  connection  with  his 
Htdtietion  to  ofiice. 

Hti  ministry  conlinur J  a  little  less  than  four  years ;  during  which ,  cighty- 
vw  persoitB  were  admitted  to  the  eomniunion  of  the  church.  As  he  waa 
ynaelung  the  Thursday  Lecture  on  the  23d  of  Deceniher.  11174,  he  was 
iatorrapted  in  bis  discourse  hy  ua  attuek  of  apojjkzy,  and  carried  home, 
vhsK,  after  languishing  Gve  days,  he  died  on  the  2Sth,  aged  sixty-five 
jeue.  Ue  waa  buried  threo  days  after,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
(hanbi  with  great  solemnity. 

Mr.  Oionbridgc's  publiealiona  were, — A  double  watch  word,  or  tho  duty 
■f  WAtrbtng,  and  watching  in  duty,  1661.  A  proposition  for  propagating 
ihe  Gospel  by  Christian  Colonics  in  the  continent  of  Guiana.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1671-     A  Sermon  on  seasonable  seeking  of  God. 

The  Ber.  William  EmoiKon,  in  his  History  of  the  First  church.  Boston, 
(if  which  be  was  himself  a  pastor,  eays  of  Uxenbridge, — 

'  llr  i' rrL-hdiicdhy  ilio  tiUioriiiTis  uf  Bnston,  among  Ilif  moNt  flegaot  wriicrj,  ka 
■wi  „.  .'i,„,,ii'ni  prenchurs  of  lilg  lime.  Liku  tiia  gruat  and  good  prod cceMors.  he  wu 
.:; .11 ) lid  III  iJiL'  Ciiiicregntional  inlcmsi ;  and  llie  itxxy  which  he  cherished 
..iiiud  iiscll'  lu  Idsliabimol  uonrerBution." 

I  :i  M.itlier  has  given  the  following  extract  from  some  private  record 
ul  U^t:i.bi  id^c's,  illustrative  of  hb  Christian  experience : — 

"Nov.  l!i.  ICUO,  wag  a  dark  daj-;  luy  bodily  spirits  being  voij  low,  {though  without 
piiii,)  ami  luy  licart  xhm  up,  thai  I  could  not  look  up  lo  God.  This  made  me  tii 
tnneheiiil  tlie  lod  ooditlon  of  a  auul  deserted  of  God  in  a  time  of  affliction ;  but  the 
Lord  ■uD'ijn'd  nut  this  dark  mszc  to  continue.  For  that  night  he  thawed  my  heart, 
umI  opened  it  witli  aome  frcfdom  In  llimscir. 

"But  what  thali  1  say  for  llic  straugv  and  strong  consolations  with  which  He  filled 
ni  nnl  on  the  iKJih  and  ::Ul  of  T^rc-mbcr.  No  words  can  cxpreu  what  I  have  tell 
amy  heart.  I  was  wholly  tukFii  up  with  the  thouglits  of  tho  kindness  of  God.  I 
iiid,-^  What  love  is  like  iliis  love  !  And  who  is  a  God  like  nnto  thee  t  And  what 
nunahiafor  roc  but  to  love  and  praise  thee  forever?"  Kow  dealh  was  no  dark  thing  to 
He,  neither  was  any  concern  of  this  lilb  considerable.  And  uowl  have  said,  who  can 
liy  any  ihiiig  to  ray  charge,  since  Christ  hath  satisfied  by  his  death,  and  hntb  gotten 
1  raleaae  by  his  resurrection,  and  lives  forever  to  periect  my  salvation  1  This  bath 
luffl  a  great  May  lo  me  In  my  solitary  condition ;  though  berefl  of  luch  relations,  a 
pmdeut  w'iib  and  (wu  sucb  children.  But  the  Lord  Jesuiiiveth  forever  to  do  all  for  me 
■nd  be  all  to  me.  And  1  do  llie  more  admire  and  adore  the  groat  God,  in  his  conde- 
■eendingso  much  to  so  vile  a  worm,  that  hath  been  sofullof  ftars  and  doubts,  and  hath 
10  much  displeased  my  Lord  Jesus  and  liis  Holy  Spirit .  That  which  grieved  me  most 
of  laic  months,  is  the  unflzedaess  of  my  thoughts  an  God:  and  oh  that  the  Lord  may, 
by  Ills  cslabtioliiag  Spirit,  conllrm  these  comfons  in  me,  so  that  1  may  enjoy  them  in 
ieuh,  and  improve  them  for  the  good  of  others  in  life.  I  know  Satan  is  a  wrangler; 
bat  my  advocate  is  able  to  silence  bim." 

Mr.  Oxcnhridge's  daughter,  Theodora,  waa  married  in  1677  to  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thaciier,  minister  of  Milton.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  Urge 
haul  J  of  children. 
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SOLOMON  STODDARD  * 

1669—1730. 

Solomon  Stoddard  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1643.  His  fiuher 
was  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665 
to  1684.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Downing,  wbc 
settled  at  Salem,  and  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  bom  in 
London,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  went  to  England  in  1645, 
and  held  various  offices  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1662. 

Solomon  Stoddard  received  the  elements  of  his  education  under  Elijah 
Gorlet ;  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge as  early  as  1644,  and  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  most 
eminent  schoolmasters  in  this  country.  He  (Stoddard)  was  graduated 
ftt  Harvard  College  in  1062.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  ''  ^  Fellow  of 
the  House  ;**  and  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian  (the  first  who  ever  held  it,) 
from  1067  to  1674.  His  health  having  suffered  from  too  intense  mental 
application,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  Governor  Serle,  and 
preached  to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  nearly  two  years.  He  returned 
to  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather,  the  first 
minister  of  Northampton,  died ;  and  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  having, 
not  long  after,  been  requested  by  the  parish  to  designate  a  suitable  person 
to  be  his  successor,  mentioned  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  better  qualified  for  the 
place  than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  England  ;  and,  when  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he  had 
already  taken  his  passage,  and  put  his  luggage  on  board  the  ship,  with  the 
expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day  ;  but,  through  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  voyage,  and  go  to  Northampton.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1070,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
church  and  people  to  become  their  minister,  but  was  not  formally  constitut- 
ed such  until  September  11,  1072. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  an  answer  to  a  work  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  entitled  '*  The  order  of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  earnest  controversy.  Mr.  Stoddard  maintained  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  converting  ordinance, 
and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  inay  lawfully  approach 
the  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be  destitute  of  true  religion. 
In  1708  and  1709  the  same  controversy  was  resumed,  and  was  prosecuted 
on  both  sides  with  great  vigour  and  ability.  Mr.  Stoddard  seems  to  have 
had  the  last  of  it. 

Mr.  Stoddard  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  minister,  requested  his  people  to 
provide  him  a  colleague ;  and  accordingly,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  a  tutor  in  Yale  College^  was  called  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
pastoral  office.     Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on 

•  Williams'  and  Oolman's  Sennoos  on  hia  death.->Solomon  WiUiami'  Uiitorieal  ScnBOD.— 
EUot*i  tnd  Anen>i  Biog.  Diot. 
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I  At  I5Ui  of  Febrnary,  1727,"  Mr.  Stoddard  llveJ  Iwo  jears  after  this, 
nd  died  February  11,  1729,  s^'e.)  eiglity-aix. 

The  following  is  a  liet  of  his  publications: — The  Trial  of  osaaranoe : 
SenaOQ  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1G08.  Voutrine  of  instituted  churchei 
explained  and  proved  from  the  word  of  God,  1700.  A  Sermon  on  the 
daoger  of  degeucritcy,  17ti'2.  An  Election  Sermou,  1708.  A  Sermon  on 
tin  Lord's  Supper,  1707.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  J.  Willnrd.  1708. 
Appeal  lo  tbe  learned  ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  Right  of  visible  saints 
lo  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  thej  he  destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  Ood'it 
.Spirit  u]>on  their  hearts-,  against  the  exceptions  of  Increase  Mather,  170S. 
\  Plea  for  tithes,  1712.  Divine  teachings,  1712.  A  Guide  to  Chriat,  or 
ibe  way  of  directing  souls  in  the  way  of  conversion,  compiled  for  young 
mbisters,  1714.  Three  Sermons  showing  the  virtuo  of  Christ's  blood  to 
i^leuise  from  sin,  that  natural  men  are  under  the  governuieut  of  self-love, 
tbal  the  Gospel  is  the  means  of  conversion,  and  a  fourth  annexed  to  stir  up 
Tuung  men  and  maidens  to  praise  the  Lord,  ITIT.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
uatwn  of  Thomas  Cheney, t  1718.  The  nature  of  saving  conversion,  1719. 
Th«  way  to  know  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  1719.  Answer  to  oases  of  con- 
vience,  1722.  Defects  of  preachers  reproved :  A  Sermon,  1723.  A  Dis- 
I'ouree  on  the  question  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country  for 
<loiog  so  little  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  1723.  The  safety  of 
appearing  at  tbe  day  of  judgment  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  last 
work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1792. 

Hr.  Stoddard  was  married  to  Esther,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Rev,  Elcaiar  Mather,  and  tbe  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of 
Windsor.  She  died  February  10,  17S6,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of  their 
Moa,  Anlkony,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697  ;  was  ordained 
«  the  minist«r  of  Woodbury,  Connectieut.  May  27,  1702;  and  died  Sep- 
lember  6,  I'fiO,  aged  eighty-two.  Another  son,  John,  was  born  February 
II,  1681  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  a  Counsellor  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  very  eminent  civilian  ;  and  died  at  Boston,  June  19, 
I74S,  aged  sixty-aix.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  upon  bis  death, 
LHilitled  "  A  strong  rod  broken." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at  the  interment  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield:— 

"hitbefond  ine  to  give  his  character;  bnt  lilial  respect  and  reverence  nil)  not 
•iiftr  me  to  be  wholly  >Llenl,  All  that  knew  him  will  confess  tliat  the  loss  ot  one 
npoQ  wham  God  had  been  10  diffusive  or  his  gifts,  both  natural  and  snpflrnaturBl.and 
'nade  wi  exleasively  useful,  it  deservedly  lamented.  On  nianr  accounts  was  he  deri- 
rsble  to  us.  Id  bis  person  which  was  comely  and  grave,  and  commanded  rcverenee 
fna  all  lliat  saw  him,  as  IC  the  God  oC  nature  had  suited  his  very  aspect  to  the  work 
UBCnwl  him.  His  conversation  was  also  grave,  but  delightful,  and  very  profltabte, 
•eemnpauied  with  a  very  sweet  aOability,  and  a  tVcedom  from  moroseiiess,  in  whiote 
there  was  often  plessanlnessj  yel  never  any  lightness  or  vanity  to  be  observed.  If  we 
look  to  llie  endowments  of  his  mind,  there  was  quEekncss  of  apprehension,  strenglh 
of  memory,  together  with  n  elcnr  and  solid  judgmeat,  which  but  seldom  meet  in  sneh 
■  degree  in  the  same  person.  These  were  improved  even  rroin  his  youth,  and  through 
tbe  whole  cuurso  of  bis  Ufh.  In  diligent  elosu  study,  by  which  he  acquired  an  uncora- 
mon  nmsarc  of  all  use^l  learning,  and  especially  in  Diriniiy.        •        ■        •        • 

•ThcrollairinglrtlcrtuldreKcdlothcRcT.  Jobn  WilliBiDiot  DccrGclil,  is  in  my  posKSiloD :— 

NoBTDiKPTOs,  Jsnuiiy  ib.  1 728-7. 
Itir.  Sit; — Oar  church  do  duin  your  pneenee  und  >tlcitd*nc«  lo  utdsin  Mr.  Jonstbsa  Edwudi 
d*j  IhreB  weeks.  Your  Berrnnl,  Solohos  STOnniRD. 

~-"tAB  Cbikev  wu  bom  it  KoxbuTy;  wu  gradaiLtcd  at  UamTd  CoUen  in  1T1I;  «H 
pMWl  «r  the  dbunb  Id  DioakOthi,  Uw.,  Oct.  IE,  If  IT;  and  ^ed  Dm.  11,  ITiT,  ag*l 
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*'  These  were  Uie  main  points  he  was  wont  to  insist  on,  viz:  the  imptrtial  atrictne« 
and  severity  of  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works ;  man's  utter  impossibility  in  his  faUen 
state  to  be  justitied  by  it;  the  sinfiilness  and  dangerous  tendency  of  sin;  the  necessity 
and  completeness  of  Christ's  righteousness;  the  nature  of  Justifying  (kith  u^  our 
constant  need  of  Christ  as  Head  and  Surety  of  the  new  covenant,  to  begin  and  perfect 
the  woik  of  grace  in  our  souls;  and  also  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  meat  and 
drink,  but  in  righteousness^  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost: — ^Romans  xir.  17;  that 
the  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  external  observances,  or  formal  acts  of 
worship,  but  in  our  being  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  and  having  the  image 
of  God  we  lost  by  sin,  restored,  and  in  an  imitation  of  the  lilb  of  Christ. 

**  How  fitted  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  every  one  that  was  weary!  How  great  a 
Casuist!    How  accomplished  a  Divine!    How  truly  excellent  a  Preacher!" 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GoliiiaB 

at  the  Boston  Lecture: — 

*'  As  he  has  been  for  some  years  the  most  aged  minister  in  the  Province,  so  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious,  burning  ministry,  he  has  for  many  years  shone  before  us  in  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  Propliet  and  a  rather  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  pastors  of  his  own  county,  but  also  to  those  of  tlie  whole  land. 
*  *  He  was  as  a  Peter  here  among  the  disciples  and  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus; 
very  much  our  Primate  and  a  Prince  among  us,  in  an  evangelical  and  the  truly  apos- 
tolical sense;  that  is  to  say.  among  the  first  fur  light  and  integrity,  for  knowledge  and 
great  judgment,  for  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  zeal  and  hmdnesi 
ip  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness.  But  I  must  add,  none  less  afilKiting  a  pre-em- 
iuence  above  his  brethren ;  none  more  pleased  with  retirement,  and  none  more  witli 
public  appearances  for  occasional  services  to  Christ  and  souls ;  none  more  studions 
and  inquisitive  after  truth;  none  more  diligent  and  laborious  in  his  studies;  none 
more  lively,  fervent  and  unwearied  in  the  pulpit,  nor  did  any  one  love  his  work  uod  hii 
ICaster  better." 


-••- 


ABRAHAM  PIERSON  *  (Second.) 

1669—1707. 

Abraham  Pierson  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Abraham  Pierson,  who  was 
minister  successively  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1641,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1GG8.  He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  he 
graduated,  and  almost  immediately  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
the  people  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  to  become  their  pastor.  Hb 
father's  congregation  at  Newark,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  so 
desirable  an  assistant,  at  once  made  overtures  to  him  **  to  be  helpful  to  bis 
father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  in  the  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year ;" 
— the  result  of  which  was  that  the  proposals  from  Woodbridge  were  not 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Pierson  continued  to  assist  his  father  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  his  salary  being  at  first  thirty  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  forty.  But,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  now  devolved  on  the 
junior  minister,  it  was  thought  proper  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
hiB  relations  to  the  people  more  close  and  permanent ;  and  accordinglj,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1672,  they  extended  to  him  a  formal  call  to  become  hiB 
father's  colleague.  This  call  he  accepted;  and,  for  the  next  six  years  and 
a  half,  the  town  maintained  two  ministers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  except  for  a  single  year,  when,  in  considen- 

•Btemns'  History  of  the  First  church  in  Newark.— Clap's  Histoiy  of  Tale  GoO^ge.— Bridnisl 
do.— KiiuBBley's  do.— Tale  Litexaiy. 
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tiOD  of  "  bari]   limce,"    tbcy  agreed  to  accept    jointly    the    sum    of  dug 
Vundred. 

On  the  desth  of  his  father,  nhich  occurred  in  August,  1678,  Mr.  Fierson 
boeame  sole  pastor,  and  arraDgcmcnts  were  made  for  his  permaacnt support, 
— bU  salary  being  fixed  at  eighty  pounds  a  year,  irith  a  supply  of  fire  wood, 
kod  freedom  frum  tajcatioii.  Be  sustBioed  the  rel&liou  of  solo  pastor  a  little 
less  than  fourteen  years;  and,  during  the  (greater  purt  of  the  time,  the 
utmuBt  Uaroiony  exi^jted  between  him  and  his  people.  At  leoglh,  however, 
Mme  difference  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  government, — Mr.  Pierson 
having  a  preference  for  a  modified  sort  of  PresbyterianisDi,  while  the  oburoh 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  strictly  Congregational  plan.  The  result 
wu  that  the  parish  finally  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  and,  in  the  early  port 
gf  the  yciir  lUt)2,  a  diHxuluCioii  of  the  postural  relation  was  efiectod.  Be 
inioiodiatcly  disposed  of  his  property  at  Newark,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Connecticut. 

In  ICU4,  be  naa  installed  pastor  of  the  church  iu  Killingworth.  On  the 
•Uuuiasion  of  their  former  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1679. 
tbey  Lceame  sadly  divided  ;  but  Mr.  Pierson  succeeded  in  reconciling  their 
Jifforenccs,  and  soon  filing  himself  very  firmly  in  their  ofi'cctions.  So 
KtroDg  was  tbeir  nll.achment  to  him  that,  when  the  Collegiate  school,  which 
i(tGrwardi<  became  Yale  College,  was  established  in  ITUl,  the  invitations 
given  him  by  tbe  trustees  to  become  its  Rector,  were  looked  apoa  with 
uaaifest  jealousy  and  dislike 

With  the  efforts  made  to  eHtahliah  a  College  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pierson 
W  deeply  sympathized  and  etBciontly  co-operated  ;  and  ho  looked  forward 
lUh  high  hopes  to  tbe  time  when  this  favourite  project  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  year  1700,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  ten  of  the  principal 
miiusters,  who  were  dcKignatcd  by  public  consent  to  act  as  trustees,  "  to 
fmutd,  erect  and  govern  a  College."  Souietime  in  the  same  year  tliey  met 
U  New  Haren.  and  formed  themsclvos  into  a  society  to  consist  of  eleven 
abislers,  including  a  Rector,  iind  agreed  to  found  a  College  in  the  Colony 
of  Conneclicut.  Tbey  held  another  meeting  in  Branford  before  the  close 
of  tlie  ye«r,  and  each  of  the  trustees  bringing  a  number  of  books,  presented 
<^i  to  tbo  association,  declaring  that  tbey  gave  them  with  a  view  to  the 
fauoding  of  a  College  in  the  Colony.  The  books  thus  contributed  consisted 
of  forty  folio  volitnie^,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kussell,* 
tW  minuter  uf  Branford,  who  acted  as  librarian.  Tbi^  formal  pcoc'edun 
bi  BlwajTB  been  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  College. 

At  ft  BesMi(^n  of  the  Colonial  Congress  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1701,  a 
pttilloa  was  presented  to  that  body,  Bigned  by  many  ministers  and  others, 
fhi^  Btated  "  that  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zcij  fur  upholding  the  Pro- 
lastuit  religion  by  a  Hucccsaion  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  bad  pro- 
poaod  thai  n  Collegiate  echool  should  be  erected  in  this  Colony,  wherein 
youths  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  pub- 
lie  employments  in  Church  and  Civil  State,  and  that  they  bad  nominated 
ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  for  founding,  endowing 
and  ordering  the  said  school,  and  thereupon  desired  that  full  liberty  and  priv- 
ilege might  be  granted  t«  the  said  undertakers  for  that  end."  On  the  9th 
rf  October,    1701,  the  Assiembly  granted  a  charter  to  the    "Collegiate 
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school."  On  the  7th  of  November  following,  th«  Tnutees  met  at  Sajbrook, 
and  chose  Mr.  Pierson  to  take  charge  of  the  College  in  its  instruction  and 
government  under  the  title  of  Rector.  The  choice  was  regarded  as  an  emi- 
nently felicitous  one,  as  Mr.  Pierson  was  not  only  a  fine  scholar,  but  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education.  He  had  already 
composed  a  system  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  introduced  in  the 
College,  and  which  continued  as  the  manual  in  that  department  for  many 
years  after  his  death. 

The  students  were  instructed  at  Killingworth  by  the  Rector  and  a  Tutor, 
and  recited  in  the  house  of  the  former.  The  commencements  were  held 
privately  at  Saybrook,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees. None  were  allowed  to  attend,  except  the  friends  of  the  candidates, 
minbters  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  influential  persons.  The 
exercises  consisted  generally  of  a  Latin  oration  from  the  Rector,  or  Tutor 
or  a  master,  and  a  syllogistic  dispute  between  some  of  those  who  were  about 
to  graduate.  The  exercises  closed,  as  now,  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rector. 
•  The  people  of  Saybrook,  not  satisfied  with  merely  having  the  commence- 
ments held  there,  began  to  aspire  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
College  among  them  ;  and  earnest  endeavours  were  made  to  enlist  in  favour 
of  the  project  the  feelings  of  the  Rector.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
people,  insomuch  that  they  soon  began  openly  to  express  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  him  continue  at  the  head  of  the  College.  Up  to  this  time  his 
ohurch  had  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry.  Their  meeting  house 
had  been  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  in  the  summer  of  1703,  a  bell, — one 
of  the  first  that  ever  rang  in  Connecticut,  was  procured  from  England, 
and  hung  in  its  steeple.  The  idea  of  their  being  deprived  of  such  a  pastor 
in  such  a  way  produced  a  violent  commotion  among  them,  which  he  could 
not  but  view  with  the  deepest  concern,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2l8t  of 
September,  1705,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  explanatory  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  designed  to  allay  the  existing  excitement.  They  replied 
to  it  in  a  tone  which,  while  it  evinced  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter and  services,  showed  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  that  he  should  not 
continue  his  connection  with  the  College.  His  situation  now  became  one  of 
extreme  perplexity.  Strongly  attached  to  his  people  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  institution  on  the  other ;  his  people  labouring  to  the 
utmost  to  monopolize  his  services,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College  equally 
resolute  in  retaining  him  at  its  head — it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  he  found 
the  path  of  duty  neither  plain  nor  easy.  Some  of  the  movements  of  his 
parish  evidently  showed  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  course ;  though  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  might  be  seen  the  workings  of  a  strong  affection. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
predict  the  issue,  Mr.  Pierson  was  struck  down  with  a  violent  illness ;  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  to  have  a  fatal  issue.  The  affection  of 
his  people  towards  him  now  kindled  up  afresh,  and  displayed  itself  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  anxiety,  and  in  every  office  of  good  will.  While  the 
elders  of  his  church  were  gathered  around  his  deathbed,  his  mind  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  he  earnestly  advised  wiUi 
them  respecting  his  successor.  He  named,  as  a  suitable  person  to  suooeed 
him,  Jared  Eliot  of  Guilford,  a  student  of  his  College  ; — and  he  actually 
became  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  profession  of  medicine  as  well  as  Divinilj, 
shone,  for  many  years,  among  the  brightest  lights  in  New  Bnghnd. 


ABHAHAM  PIERSON.  ^-j-j 

President  Clap  \a  his  History  of  Yale  College,  sajs  of  Rector  Pierson, 
tJui  he  waa  "a  hatU  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  Divine,  and  a,  wise, 
tteady  and  judicious  gentlemaa  in  all  his  conduct." 


EDWAHD  TAYLOR. 
Id"  1—1729. 

FROM  TUE  HON.  HENRY  W,  TAYLOR, 

JOSTICE   OF    THE  SUPKRIIE   COURT    OF   NRW-IOBC. 

Cakardaiqca,  September  18,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir :  After  ootiBidorahle  delay,  uccaBionod  hy  professional 
and  uther  tngagcnienls,  I  am  ahle  at  length  to  send  you  some  notices  of  my 
veaenible  anceator,  the  Kev.  Edward  Taylor. 

KnWABD  Taylor  waa  horn  in  the  year  1642.  His  birth  place,  accord- 
iDg  to  President  SlUos,  was  the  city  of  Coventry ;  though  this  seems  not  to 
b«  established  beyond  a  doubt.  His  coal  of  arnis  is  now  borne  by  fire  diatinot 
families  of  the  nauie  of  Taylor,  in  different  parl«  of  England.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  to  this  end,  received  an  excellent 
education,  even  before  leaving  Lis  native  country. 

It  nj)pears  from  some  pieces  of  poetry  written  before  hp  came  to  this 
noantrj*,  (hnt  he  was  then  an  ardent  republican  in  principde  ;  they  breathe 
*  love  of  freedom,  and  indicate,  in  no  doubtful  terius,  his  aversion  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  alike  in  Church  and  State,  They  show  abo  that 
hU  thoughtB  and  inclinations  irere  turned  towards  the  Wostem  contiuent, 
Miui:  years  before  he  quit  his  native  home.  Having  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  became  well 
aoquaioted  with  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man;  and,  through  all 
ibe  subsequent  periods  of  his  long  life,  he  held  that  character  in  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  perBceutiona  endnred  by  all  the 
clergy  who  would  not  conform,  left  him  no  alternative  but  eiile,  or  the 
abandonment  of  that  profession  upon  which  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  for 
■  hich  ho  wa3  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  education.  He  was  not, 
however,  licensed  to  preach,  when  he  left  England  ;  which  will  explain  the 
funii  of  words  used  by  him  in  his  Diary  kept  while  crossing  the  ocean, 
t'rutu  this  diary,  which  commenced  with  his  entering  the  ship,  I  make  the 
fnJlowing  extracts,  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  the  preceding  remark : — 

■'  Anno  Domini  1668,  April  22.  Being  Lord's  day  between  ten  and 
«lcv«n  o'clock  at  night,  I  came  for  sea,  taking  boat  at  Execution  Dock, 
Wftpping.  They  got  to  the  Downs,  May  1 ;  and  we  are  forced  to  tarry  for 
tht  winds."  "May  3,  I  had  a  sad  forenoon;  but  towards  Bvening,  the 
»Uip  mate  sent  for  me  and  enjoined  me  to  go  to  prayer  with  them."  "  May 
U.  Against  Dover."  "May  15.  Against  the  Isle  of  Wight."  "May 
20.  Against  the  Lizard."  "  Lord's  day,  May  24.  I  then,  being  put  to 
trercite,  spoke  from  John  in.  3."  "  Jlay  31.  Lord's  day.  Wind  West. 
I  wu  very  sick,  so  that  1  could  not  perform  the  dutie&of  the  day."  "  June 
T.     Our  latitude  is  43.     Those  three  last  days,  we  sailed  well  nigh  a  huB- 
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dred  and  fifty  leagues.  I  being  somewhat  better  in  health,  did  exeroiise  from 
and  apply  the  doctrine  that  before  I  proved."  '*  Jane  14.  I  exercised  from 
Isaiah  iii.  11."  **  Lord's  day,  June  21.  I  improved  the  doctrine  I 
delivered  the  Lord's  day  before."  '*  July  4.  Thick  fog.  Seeing  land  on 
both  hands — Plymouth  on  the  left  and  Salem  on  the  right ;  towards  sun 
setting,  about  five  o'clock,  we  saw  the  Island  in  our  passage  up  to  Boston. 
About  3  o'clock  on  Lord's  day,  July  5,  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  shore." 

After  delivering  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  much  kindness  received  from  Mr. 
Hall,  who  kept  a  warehouse,  and  at  whose  house  he  staid  until  he  settled 
at  Cambridge.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  was  admitted  into  College,  a  pupil 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Graves.  Here  he  remained  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  1671.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Flynt  of  Braintree, 
he  went  to  study  with  him,  but  soon  returned  to  Cambridge  and  was  *'  insti- 
tuted scholar  of  the  House  ;"  but  the  next  day,  a  messenger  came  from 
Westfield  on  Connecticut  river  to  procure  a  minister ;  and,  after  some  con- 
sultation on  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  consented  to  return  with  him.  He 
arrived  at  Westfield  on  the  3d  of  December,  1671 ;  his  journey  from  Bos- 
ton thither  having  been  '*  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  marked  trees." 

Westfield,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  was  a  frontier  town,  then  and 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  savage  foe,  by  whom  many 
individuals  were,  from  time  to  time,  waylaid,  or  assaulted  in  their  homes, 
and  murdered.  The  population  was  small ;  and  for  several  years  they  were 
regularly  gathered  in  the  fort  at  night,  and  laboured  through  the  day,  within 
reach,  at  a  moment's  warning,  of  their  fire  arms. 

The  paucity  of  population  combined  with  the  extreme  insecurity  of  per- 
sons and  property,  delayed,  for  a  long  time,  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  indeed  the  very  formation  of  a  church  in  that  place.  The  let- 
ters missive  calling  a  council  to  organize  a  church,  and  ordain  the  pastor, 
were  dated  in  July,  1679.  The  Council  was  requested  to  convene  on  the 
4th  day  of  the  6th  month,  which  was  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  0.  8.; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  with  March. 
The  Council  consisted  of  the  Kev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  the 
Rev.  John  Russell*  of  Hadley,  and  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover t  of  Spring- 
field, together  with  several  **  messengers." 

After  the  examination  of  the  candidates  and  the  formation  of  a  church, 
Mr.  Taylor  preached  from  Eph.  ii.  22.  The  church  being  formed,  the 
Moderator  asked  them  whom  they  would  have  for  officers  ;  whereupon,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  *'  my  unworthy  self  was  put  under  a  call  to  be  a  pastor  unto 
them."  He  was  then  solemnly  set  apart  as  their  pastor.  In  this  office  he 
continued  to  labour  diligently  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years ;  although,  for  three  or  four  of  the  last  years  of  his  laborious  and 
self-denying  life,  he  had  become  imbecile  through  extreme  old  age.     During 

*  John  Russell  wu  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1645;  wns  settled  first  at  WetheisfieUl, 
Conn.,  but  was  afterwards  dismissed,  and  was  installed  at  Uadley,  Mass.,  1659,  where  be  died 
December  10,  1692.  It  was  in  his  house  in  Hadley  that  Whaloy  and  Qoffe,  two  of  the  judges 
who  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death,  were  for  a  long  time  concealed,  and  are  supposed  to  hare 
died.  His  son,  Jona^/ian,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675;  was  ordained  minister  of 
Bamstable,  Sept.  19,  1683;  and  died  Feb.  21,  171U  aged  fiftj  six.  His  eon,  Jonathan,  wu 
gnduated  at  Yale  College  in  1708,  and  was  settled  ns  Lis  father's  successor  in  the  ministrT.  Oct. 
2«,  1712.  He  died  in  1758.  ^^ 

tP£L\TiAH  Gloter  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Glover,  and  was  bom  at  Doroheeter  in 
1637.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  but  did  not  graduate;  wm  ordained 
as  the  secand  minister  of  Springfield,  Jane  18,  1661;  and  died  March  29,  1692,  and  fifty- 
five. 
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*frgreat  part  of  this  period,  he  pctfornied  the  duties  of  a  physician  also, 
ininistering  alike  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  scatter- 
ed over  an  extenBivc  territory. 

Uuablc,  through  the  poverty  alike  of  himself  and  his  parishiouera,  to 
purchase  bis  necessary  professional  books,  all,  or  nearly  all  those  used  by 
him  were  in  manuscript,  which  he  had  transcribed  as  he  had  found  oppor- 
tunity. Beside  these,  hia  library  was  enriched  by  aucb  other  hooks  as  the 
kindncsH  of  his  dbtant  friends  supplied  for  his  perusal, — some  of  which, 
ipon  general  and  natural  history,  which  was  a  favorite  study,  are  still 
slant.  Hia  manuscripts  were  all  handsomely  bound  in  parchmeut  by  him- 
'^If,  of  which  tradition  says  he  left,  at  hia  death,  wore  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes. Fourteen  of  these  were  in  quarto.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
of  his  own  composition. 

Among  the  various  productions  of  hia  pen,  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Gospels,  which  was  so  much  esteemed  that  one  of  the  Mathers  exert- 
ed himself  to  induce  some  wealthy  person  in  England  to  publish  it.  It  wan 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Mather's  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  recommends  the  work  "  to  the  patron- 
age of  some  generous  Macsenas  to  promote  the  publication  of  it,"  and  tran- 
scribes as  a  specimen  a  passage  announcing  the  discovery  at  Albany,  in  1705, 
uf  enormous  bones  and  teeth  of  a  giant,  Ac. 

He  left  a  volume  containing  fifteen  sermons  entitled  "  Ciirixtograpiiia, 
or  a  Discourse  touching  Christ's  person  and  natures.  The  personal  union 
uf  the  natures,  ([ualificatioDS  and  operations,  opened,  confirmed  and  practically 
improved.  In  several  sfrraons  delivered  upon  certain  sacramental  days  unto 
the  church  and  people  of  God  in  Weatfiold."  These  sermons  written  in 
1701,  170*2,  1703,  were  doubtless  intended  at  the  time  for  publication. 

Another  quarto  volume  contains  many  short,  occasional  poems  ;  the  Srsl 
of  which  is  "a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  President  Chauney  of  Harvard 
College,"  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  anil  affeotion- 
ite  regard.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  "  Elegy  upon  the  death  of 
that  holy  man  of  God,  Mr.  Symmes,  late  piujtor  of  the  obnrcb  of  Christ  in 
Charlestown,  N.  E.,  who  departed  this  life  the  4th  day  of  12th  month, 
Anno  Domini  1670;"  together  with  niiiny  otiior  pieces,  chiefly  elegies  on 
(eminent  persons  in  the  Colony. 

He  left  also  a  more  elaborate  poem  of  about  fifty  pages  quarto,  finely  writ- 
ten, entitled — "  God's  determination  touching  his  elect.     The  Elect's  combat 
III  their  conversion  and  coming  up  to  God  in  Christ,  lojtethcr  with  the  com- 
fortable effects  thereof" — under  which  is  written; 
"  This  a  manuscript  of  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Weatfichl,  who  died  there, 
^^LD.  1728-9,  aet.  eighty-eight,  vcl  supra.* 

^^^L  "  Attest,  Ezra  Stiles,  his  grandson." 

^^^Be  also  wrote  a  scriea  of  poems  continued  through  thirty-eighl  years, 
^^^nlvd    "Preparatory  meditations  before  my  approach  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
par,  obicfly  upon  the  doctrine  preached  upon  the  day  of  administration." 
Tliey  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  contained  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  stant&s  each. 


Tbc  eiMtdsM  at  hie  det.lb  w. 
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In  1674,  he  married  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Junes  Fitch*'  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eight  children.  His  wife 
having  died  in  1689,  he  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wyllia  of  Hart- 
ford, in  1692.  By  this  marriage  ho  had  five  daughters  and  a  son.  His 
eldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  died  early,  leaving  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  grandfather  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Peter  Raynoldst  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The  five  daugh- 
ters of  the  second  wife  were  all  married  to  clergymen  in  Connecticut; — Ruth 
married  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Coltont  of  West  Hartford ; — Naomi,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Devotion^  of  Suffield ; — Anne,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord,  D.  D.  of 
Norwich ; — Mehitable,  the  Rev,  William  Gagerll  of  Lebanon, — and  Keziah, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven.  Mrs.  Stiles  died  at  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  is  well  known  as  the  distinguished  President  of  Yale  College. 
The  youngest  of  fourteen  children  was  Eldad,  who  died  at  Boston 
in  1777,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  Ho 
alone  has  transmitted  the  name  to  after  generations. 

Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  poetic  genius  of  a  very 
high  order ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  an  abiding  passion  for  writing 
poetry  during  his  whole  life.  There  are  extant  specimens  of  his  poetical 
effusions  through  a  period  of  about  sixty-seven  years,  some  of  which  may 
justly  claim  considerable  merit.  But,  previous  to  his  death,  he  enjoin- 
ed it  upon  his  heirs  never  to  publish  any  of  his  writings. 

Through  his  whole  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  had  the  affectionate  con- 
fidence of  the  church  and  people  in  Westfield,  and  to  have  exercised  an 
unbounded  influence,  especially  over  the  young. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him  is  from  the  pen  of  President 
Stiles  :— 

*  James  Fitch  wu  born  at  Booking,  Essex,  England,  Deo.  24,  1622,  and  came  to  this  oonn- 
tnr  in  1638.  After  hia  arrival  here,  he  spent  seven  years  under  the  instmctionof  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone-  In  1646,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at 
that  time  gathered  at  Saybrook;  and  in  1660,  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  to 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  labour. 
His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  children  at  Lebanon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1702,  aged 
seventy-nine,  lie  was  distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  IJis  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Whitfield  of 
Guilford;  and  his  second,  of  Major  John  .Mason  of  Norwich.  Jabez,  a  son  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  April,  1672;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleae  in  1694,  of  which 
he  was  a  Fellow  and  Tutor;  was  settled  at  Ipswich  as  colleague  with  the  Kev.  John  Rogers  in  1703, 
resigned  his  charge,  in  Dec.,  1723,  on  account  of  an  inadequate  support ;  was  installed  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  about  1725;  and  died  Nov.  22,  1746,  aged  seventy-four.  He  published  A  Sennon 
occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake,  1717;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Tucker  at  Goe- 
port,  Isle  of  Shoals,  from  the  text— ^' I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,"  1732;  Two  Sennoos 
designed  to  make  a  religious  improvement  of  the  throat  distemper  which  prevailed  in  1735  and 
1736;  and  an  account  of  that  disease  as  it  appeared  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  much  given  to 
historical  research,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  papers  to  which  Dr.  Belknap  had  access. 

t  Pkter  Katnolds  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720; 
was  settled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  in  1724;  and  died  in  1768. 

X  BEirj\MiN  CoLTOK  was  a  native  of  Long  Meadow;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1710; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  HartfoM,  Feb.  24,  1713;  and  died  March  1,  1749. 
His  son,  George,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756;  was  ordained  at  Bolton,  Nov.  9,  1763; 
and  died  in  1812.     He  was  distinguished  for  height,  eccentricity  and  piety. 

§  EBE5EZEB  Devotion  was  a  native  of  Brookline,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUeie 
inl707;  was  ordained  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  June  28,  1710;  and  died  April  11,  1741,  aged  fifW- 
•even.  His  son,  £6ene;ger,  was  graduatW  at  Yale  College  in  1782;  was  settled  putor  of  the 
Third  church  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Oct,  22,  1735;  and  died  in  1771. 

n  William  Gageb  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1721 ;  was  ordained  pMtor  of  the  SMond 
eburch  m  Lebanon,  Conn.,  May  27,  1725;  was  dismissed  sometime  previoiii  to  his  death:  and 
died  m  Vmj,  17S9. 
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very  curioiia   in  IioIjiht,   nnd  diffiTcnt  brnnclies  if  uiliirnl  liistorj: — an 
iclcnt,  bm  us.il  i,..  -|, .,■..,.  i.  -  iM   |ii^dc»th.     •     ■    •    •     HevasaCon- 

ppfgalionaligt  ill  uppDjiii ■   .  .  <liiircli   govcrnmeut.    •    •    •    He  con - 

cettipd  liiiiiiiifll'  litilt-  nlp..iii   i.  .itl'iiirs;  Bllcnded  to  Ihe  state  or-the  Pro- 

i-inn-sand  ihv  rurliiiiii'-iii  .  i'  ^ii  '.<  >'  m<  'I  ICin^  Jamus'  and  Sir  Edmunil  Andros 
anaB&iiJulpli;  gluri<^a  \u  Ku,^  W  j.:;,ilu  .lj.U  Uio  Revolution  or  1688:  felt  for  the  Dia- 
tvnlera  m  all  tliuir  uiipnuiuud  hi  Qu<.'tii  Aiiiiu's  ruign,  And  triumphed  in  ttie  Houie  of 
Hiuover.  He  lisd  iv  steady  porrcspfinrtwice  willi  Judpi  Scwall  of  Boston,  nho  duly 
cvmmunicaird  to  liini  all  the  trantinctTuna  in  (lie  Axsnubly  and  occurrences  in  tbe 
Kalion.  Ue  via*  «  man  of  sinnii  itatiiR',  but  flriu ;  of  quick  pn^sions,  yet  B>rlous  and 
gnre;  exciu|ili(ry  in  pit'ly  iirid  (m  a  very  sai-rcd  obicrvanoe  of  Ihs  Lord's  day."' 

The  above  atetch  contains,  I  believe,  every  thing  couceroing  my  anceator. 
which  has  coine  down  to  ub  with  uny  degree  of  authenticity. 
With  much  regard,  I  remain  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

HENRY  W.  TATLOfi, 


WILLIAM  ADAMS.* 

16T-2— 16S5. 

There  is  a  ahnde  of  doubt  resting  over  the  paternity  of  the  aabject  of 
tbis  sketch ;  though  it  seems  very  nearly  certain,  from  all  the  evidence  now 
exutni,  that  he  waa  the  son  of  William  Adams  of  Ipswich,  and  that  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  fjtarr.  Admitting  that  be  was  tbe  son  of  Wil- 
liam Adams,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  yeara.  His  oourae 
of  study  prephratory  to  entering  College,  was  under  a  Mr.  Andrews,  prob- 
ably of  Ipswich.  In  August,  16(J7,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
iwcauie  n  member  of  College,  but  was  pr<)vented  by  his  inability  to  meet 
the  oeeessary  expenses.  Ue  returned  home,  and,  after  passing  a  "  discon- 
lolate  month"  there,  went  back  to  Cambridirc  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
probably  his  guardian,  when  be  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  College. 
It  WAS  tbrongb  the  generous  assistance  of  his  relatives  that  he  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  collegiate  course.  He  graduated  in  1671,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  behaviour  and  scholarship. 

We  find  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his 
collegiate  course,  but  that  lie  entered  it  shortly  after  be  was  graduated  ; 
for  he  records  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  November  10,  lliTl, — only 
three  uiontbs  after  he  left  College, — that  he  received  an  invitation  from  tha 
people  of  Westflcid,  seconded  by  some  distinguished  personages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  preach  to  them  ;  though  it  docs  not  appear  thftt  he 
accepted  it,  nor  had  he,  at  that  time,  actually  commenced  preaching.  In 
the  course  of  tbe  next  month,  (December,)  he  was  solicited  to  preach  at 
Dedham,  and  in  February  following  complied  with  the  reriuest, — preaching, 
aa  it  would  seem,  for  the  first  time.  On  this  occasion  he  records  in  his 
diary  tbe  following  reflection  : — "  In  the  morning  I  thought  I  went  like  the 
fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks  ;  but  at  night,  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  God  with  me  that  day,  in  such  a  solemn  work  as  before  I  had  not  been 
•'.■nrcised  in,  I  had  great  cause  to  praise  God  for  his  gracious  assistance  and 

'(  Hlitotioal  DIkduimi. 
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regard  to  me,  his  poor  anworthj  creature,  and  have  caoBe  of  deep  hamiliation 
for  my  unanswerable  deportment  to  all  his  kindnesses  toward  me."  Short- 
ly after  he  had  been  heard  by  the  people  of  Dedham,  they  invited  him 
unanimously  to  preachr  to  them  with  reference  to  future  settlement ;  and 
this  invitation  was  afterwards  repeated  twice,  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept  it.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1673,  he  writes  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 
'*  This  day,  (being  also  my  birth  day,)  I  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Ded- 
ham, to  the  solemn  undertaking  of  the  ministry  there  on  trial  for  future 
settlement.  As  we  were  coming  to  Dcdbam,  my  horse  stumbled,  and  I 
had  a  fall,  though  I  received  no  hurt ;  which  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
myself,  whether  I  had  not  been  something  lifted  up,  that  there  were  so 
many  come  to  attend  on  me,  and  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Grod  in 
that  He  can  and  doth  effectually  bring  down  high  thoughts,  without 
bringing  any  real  hurt  to  his  servants."  Having  continued  his  labours  as 
a  candidate  until  the  19th  of  August  following,  the  church  passed  a  vote 
"inviting  him  to  join  them  in  order  to  future  settlement;*'  and  on  the  12th 
of  October,  they  gave  him  an  actual  call  to  become  their  pastor.  He 
almost  immediately  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  ordination  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston  giving  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  the  Ilight  Hand  of  Fellowship.  His  salary  was 
sixty  pounds  annually  ;  eight  pounds  of  which  he  relinquished  one  year  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the  town  was  subjected,  during 
Philip's  war.  He  also  received  a  hundred  pounds  **  towards  procuring  u 
place  of  habitation." 

Of  the  history  of  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  little  is  known,  except  that,  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  published  two  sermons, — one,  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1C78 ; 
the  other,  the  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  in  1685.  Both  of  them  arc 
republished  in  a  work  entitled,  **The  Dedham  Pulpit."  A  little  more 
than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  began  an  exposition  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  which,  however,  he  had  only  commenced  before 
he  was  arrested  by  death.  This  Commentary,  which  is  still  preserved, 
having  been  written  in  a  book  afterwards  used  for  the  parish  records,  is 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  minute,  and  indicates  a  highly  respectable  degree 
of  theological  attainment.  He  died  after  a  brief  ministry  of  only  twelve 
years,  August  17,  1685,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Mary  Manning  of  Cambridge,  October  21, 
1674,  She  died  June  24,  1670.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  other,  Eliphalet,  had  a  long  and 
eminently  useful  life  ;  being  for  many  years  the  much  respected  minister  of 
New  London.  He  was  married  March  27,  1680,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four 
children, — one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  son,  nothing  is  known, 
except  that,  in  1699,  he  was  in  a  state  of  helpless  infirmity.  Of  the  daughters, 
•ne  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting*  of  Windham,  and  another  to 

*  Samuel  Whitiho  wm  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Whiting,  who  was  pptulaatcd  at  Harvard 
College  in  1663,  and  wm  aftenvards  a  Tutor  in  the  College;  was  ordained  at  Uartfoid  in  IMO. 
ftBd  died  in  1689.  Samuel  was  born  at  Hartford,  April  22,  1 070 ;  pursued  his  studies  in  prepaia- 
tion  for  the  miniitry  under  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  ebnreh 
ia  Windhun  in  1693;  and  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colliv  of 
Bnfield,  Seot.  27,  1725,  in  the  fifty -sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving 
StnooB^  1721. 
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the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Collins  •  of  Enfield.  The  widow  of  Hib  Rev.  WUlUm 
Adorns  was  married  in  1686  to  Major  James  Fituh  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
The  onlj  recorded  testiiuony  to  Mr.  Adams'  character  which  I  can  find 
froni  any  of  hia  conteniporiLi'ics,  \s  the  following,  incidentally  rendered  in  a 
Preface  to  hia  Fast  Soniion,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Torreyt  of  Wey- 
:noiitb,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  l-'ljnt  of  DorolieBter: — 

Tbf  rovi.'rtiid  uii'l  "iirrliy  :iiillior  of  these  Bcrmons,  liavlng  Iwen,  through  Iho 
abundant  RTiice  of  find.  sancUl) vd  aud  Bf  jiarated  tVoni  his  j'outli  ud(i<  clic  miaistry,  he 
halb  had  a  more  early  cull  into  that  work,  wherein  he  bath  been  more  happy  than 
inoM  of  his  A.-Uow  servaDlH;  and  being  himaclf  coietaQeous  with  and  amoDgat  the 
choicest  of  the  Brat  ripo  fruits  uf  this  generation,  his  soul  hath  laboured  and  doth 
labour  with  the  mora  fervency  of  holy  and  sincere  love  and  leat  for  the  salvation  of 
ibetr  lonls;  modesty  and  hamlUty  being  inherent  in  him  as  gifls  1>olh  uf  nature  and 
irace.  it  would  be  loo  lunch  an  Injury  to  him  to  give  his  work  deserved  commendation. 
It  shall,  therefbre,  suffice  to  say  that  the  powerful,  and  we  hope  saving  impreislott 
■hich  it  had  in  the  ministration  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  is  a  testimony  of 
divine  approbation  and  cunimeodatiun  j  the  suitableness  and  seasonablenesa  of  the 
udriect  even  to  this  time,  and  the  necessity  of  this  people,  the  copiousness  and  yet 
withal  conciBencssufihc  method,  it  tieingeipressive  of  bo  mnch  oftbe  general  message 
which  God  Is  sending  anto  his  people,  and  of  that  which  the  Spirit  is  now  spcakinganto 
these  churches  in  so  few  sermons,  dothrendarit  more  fit  and  lucrulftjrthopublio,  '  * 
The  special  promised  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  this  bis  servant,  ftir  his  asslsl- 
ince  in  the  mtnialry  or  his  word,  as  also  In  the  whole  course  of  big  ministration,  Is  a 
singular  token  and  pledge  of  his  special  graoe  and  I'arour  nnlo  that  precious  church 
ID  and  unto  which  he  is  called  to  minister." 


k 
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SAKrXL  Trkat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Treat,  Governor  of  COA- 
neetiout,  who  was  the  father  of  twenty-one  children.  He  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1647  or  1648.  He  received  hia  education 
M  Harvard  College,  and  nan  graduated  in  ICtil).  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Enctham,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1672.  A  church 
had  been  established  there  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but,  until  the  time 
shove  mentioned,  the  population  was  too  small  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
txpcnne  of  a  stated  ministry. 

The  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  were  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Treat, 
in  choosing  hia  field  of  labour,  secios  to  have  had  their  interests  especially 
in  Ills  eye.  Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  coinineDcod  the  study  of  their 
language,  and  ut  no  distant  period  bo  had  so  far  mastered  it,  that  he  was  able 
to  tuaci)  ond  jireacb  to  them  intelligibly ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ultimate- 
ly gained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  fully  eciual  to  thai^  of  Eliot  himself. 
He  gradually  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal, not  only  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  order  and  civilisation,  but  of 

•NatHjISISL  Coixisb  is  aappuKd  tohivc  brcn  a  nn  of  Natbaniel  Collins,  who  was  bora  at 
''kiubrUgei  HU  gradaatnl  nt  Hnriara  CulUgo  in  Ifien;  vis  ordslnedrnt  Miildlclown,  t'onDHti- 
eat.  K**-  4,  IMS;  and  died  Dw.  28,  IC84.  Kalhanitt  lb*  wmnd,  was  gradmlud  at  llarrmrd 
ColUtein  ICVT;  wu  onUinvd  at  Enllcid,  Conn.,  Ibcvtmaynr;  and  died  la  ITaBiOgud  serenty- 

""r»«"i-i'I.ToRneTmo«cdidtbpRc».  Tbomss  ThMhtr  «  minlslsr  of  Wojmoulb  in  16i«,  and 
dird  April  31,  1  OT,  aged  »ei»nty-fivc. 

I  Mm.  UJjt.  Coll.,  VIII.— AllBO'iBiog.  Dirt.— M.S.  from  the  Hon.  Zcflharliih  Eddy. 
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bringing  many  of  them  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  1693, 
when  ho  had  been  labouring  among  them  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  results  of  his  evangelical  efforts: — 

"  Rev.  and  worthy  Sir: — I  bi'ing  advertised  that  it  would  not  be  unseasonable  <»r 
unserviceable  at  this  juncture,  to  give  yourselt'  a  true  and  impartial  account  both  of 
the  number  as  aUo  of  the  present  state  of  our  Indians,  and  acceptation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  tlieir  professed  subjection  thcreuuto:  wherefon-. 
Sir.  you  may  be  assured  as  followeth: — 

'^That  there  are  five  hundred  and  five  adult  persons  of  Indians,  within  the  limits  of 
our  township,  unto  whom,  these  many  years  past,  I  have, from  time  to  time,  imparted 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  language,  and  I  truly  hope,  not  with- 
out success;  and  yet  I  continue  in  the  same  service  earnestly  imploring,  and  not  with- 
out hopes  expecting  and  waiting  for  a  more  plentiful  down  pouring  of  the  Spirit  from 
on  high  among  (hem.  And  I  verily  do  not  know  of,  nor  can  1  learn,  that  tliere  is  so 
much  as  one  of  these  five  hundred  Indians,  that  does  obstinately  absent  from,  but  do 
jointly  firequent  and  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  countenance  the  same; 
Dot  only  fre<|uenting  and  attending  seasons  of  worship  of  a  divine  sanction,  but  also 
other  occasional  opportunities,  when  the  Gosi)el  is  disiK>used  to  them;  and  when  onr 
congregations  solemnize  public  days  of  prayer  with  fustin^r,  or  of  praises,  I  usually 
give  them  advertisement  tiiereof,  and  they  readily  comply  therewith  in  their  respv*ct- 
ive  assemblies. 

"  They  have  four  distinct  assemblies  in  four  villages  belonging  to  our  township;  in 
which  four  assemblies  they  have  four  teachers  of  their  own  clioice,  of  the  more  sober, 
well  affected  and  understanding  persons  among  them ;  who  do  duly  preach  to  them, 
when  I  am  not  with  them.  These  Indian  teachers  repair  to  my  house  once  a  week  to 
be  farther  instructed,  pro  modulo  meOj  in  the  concernments  proper  for  their  service 
and  station. 

"  There  are  in  the  aforesaid  villages  four  schoolmasters,  of  the  best  accomplished 
for  that  service,  who  teach  their  youth  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

"Tliere  are  also  six  justices  of  the  peace,  or  niajjistiaics  in  the  four  aforesaid  vil- 
lages, who  regulate  their  civil  aifairs,  and  ])unish  criminals  and  traiLsgress^ors  of  the 
civil  law.  They  have  their  stated  courts  and  other  inferior  ollieers  in  a  subserviency 
to  their  civil  eupolitueslhai. 

**  There  are  among  them  many  of  a  serious,  sober,  civilized  conversation  and 
deportment,  who  are  making  e.vsays  towards  a  farther  p:  o}rrc.ssive  .step  of  obedivMice 
and  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  (jospol, — viz.,  an  ecclesiasiical  coiubination.  having 
a  great  desire  to  be  Uaptize<l. 

"  They  are  very  .serviceable  by  their  labour  to  the  English  vicinity;  and  have  all 
along  since  our  wars  with  llieir  nation,  been  very  friendly  to  the  Kn^lish,  and  forward 
to  serve  them  in  that  quarrel:  their  deportment  an«l  converse  and  garb  Iwing  more 
manly  and  laudable  than  any  other  Indians  that  I  have  observed  in  the  Province. 

**  But,  Sir,  I  would  not  be  tedious:  only  craving  your  interest  at  the  throne  of 
grace  for  us,  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  the  name  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:     So  I  subscribe, 

*•  Sir.  yours  wilHngly,  Samuel  Treat. 

"  Eastham,  August  23,  1098. 

**Rev.  Increase  Mather,  Pres.  of  the  College.'' 

Mr.  Treat  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  month  in  the  several  Indian 
villages  ;  and  at  other  times  the  Indian  teachers  read  to  their  congregations 
the  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  them.  He  also,  with  a  view  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  converts,  translated  the  Confession  of  faith,  into  the  Nauset 
language :  this  was  sub.sequently  printed,  and  a  co}>y  of  it  was  some  time 
since  in  possession '  of  some  of  his  descendants.  He  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  often  mingling  witli  them  in  private,  and  visiting 
them  in  their  wigwams,  and  sometimes  joining  in  their  festivals  ;  and  thus 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  measure  of  their  aiFection  and  confidence. 
They  manifested  their  regard  for  him  in  various  ways — sometimes  by  making 
him  valuable  presents,  and  sometimes  by  labouring  for  him  without  compen- 
sation. 

But  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Treat's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  he  was 
destined,  before  his  death,  to  witness  a  great  diminution  of  their  number 
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A  fiiUl  disease,  supposed  to  have  tiaen  a  fever,  Bwcpt  off  a.  large  uumlier 
of  hia  converts,  some  years  before  the  t^lose  of  his  miDistry  ;  niid  in  n  littli? 
mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  his  death,  very  few  Indians  rcniaiucd 
in  the  township. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  by  emigruiita  from 
Eostlutm  ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Treat  performed  parochial  dutiea  until  a  churtb 
vas  established. 

Hr.  Treat  hod  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  be  continued  his 
uriluous  labours  for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  little  interruption.  A  few 
Jays  before  Uis  death,  he  experionood  a  shock  of  the  palsy,  and  nfti-irwnrds 
inoiher,  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  18tb  of  March,  1716-17, 
m  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Kmtliani  of  forty- 
fivo  yeara.  His  death  took  place  after  the  most  remarkable  enow  storm 
known  in  the  annala  of  New  England.  As  it  was  found  impw^sible,  on 
■ccnuot  of  the  tremendous  depth  of  the  snow,  to  make  a  path  from  his 
house.  Ilia  body  was  kept  several  days,  till  an  arch  could  be  dug,  throngh 
vhieh  he  was  home  to  the  grave.  The  Indians  were  allowed,  at  their  earnest 
FMiaest,  to  carry  his  corpse,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  respect  for  bis 
moniory. 

Mr.  Treat  published  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Nauset  Indian  lan- 
guage;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1713. 

Mr.  Treat  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  Mayo ;  and  by  this  marriage  he 
bud  eleven  children.  After  her  death  he  woa  married  to  Abigail,  widow 
of  the  Bov.  Benjamin  Kstabrook*  of  Lexington,  and  daughter  of  thd  Rot. 
Suiuel  Willard,  author  of  the  "Body  of  Divinity."  By  the  latter  mar- 
riage he  had  two  chllilren,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Treat's  preaching,  as  is  shown  by  a  volume  of  his  manuscrijit  ser- 
mons still  in  existence,  was  generally  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  An  extract 
from  one  of  those  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  Massac bu setts  Historical 
Collections,  whioh  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  terrors 
uf  religion.  The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  Easthani,  in  the 
historical  CoUeolions,  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  most  authentic  account 
of  his  character  that  can  now  be  obtained : — 

"  Bat  with  the  advantage  of  iiruclaiming  (he  doclriao  of  terror,  wliJcli  i«  naturally 
prodnettvc  uf  a  sublime  and  imprcBslve  stjlo  of  eloquenoe,  ho  could  not  altaiu  the 
cluractor  of  a  itopiilsr  preacher.  Hia  vulco  was  bo  loud  that,  when  sgwakin^,  it 
caaid  be  beard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ncctiDg  houie,  even  amidst  the  shriek! 
iif  hysterical  womee,  and  the  wiods  that  hoM-led  over  the  plains  of  Nauset;  but  there 
■M  no  more  music  in  il  than  In  the  [llscorilaQt  eouadn  with  which  i(  was  miugled,  Aa 
needote  which  abows  liow  much  tlic  excelleDce  of  his  matter  vr&a  injured  by  the  baa-  - 
ana  of  hU  manner  has  been  preserved. 

'.' Aft«r  his  marriage  with  the  daiiKhter  of  Mr.  Wiltard,  he  was  sometimes  hiTited 
bjr  that  gv-utleman  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr.Willnrd  piiBscBsi-d  a  gracel\il  delivery; 
amaaeuliDe  and  liarmuTiloiui  voice;  and  thougli  he  did  ru't  gain  much  reputation  by 
hi*  Body  of  Divinity,  which  U  fruqueutly  sneered  at,  parlionliirly  by  thoae  who  have 
Dot  read  It,  yet  In  hta  sermunsare  atrcagthuP  thought  and  energy  uf  language.  The 
natoral  eunnequcnce  was  that  he  was  gcoerally  admired.  Mr,  Treat,  having  preached 
•nieof  hia  beat  discourses  lo  the  congregation  of  iiintHthrr-in-luw.  in  hii  usual  unhappy 
mannvr,  excited  uQlrersai  disgust;  and  several  nico  Judges  waited  on  Mr.  Wlllurd  sud 

■BanjABlx  EeiajitooK  waaasoDor  theRcT.  Jaeph  Eilabreok,  who  wsa  bom  at  Eufltld, 
MiddlcHS,  En^Und;  cmnie  to  N'cw  EDglacd  Id  HBO;  wu  sradnsLnl  at  IIsrTSrd  Collcgaln 
ItU;  ma  DidjulKd  mII»EuF  with  Ibr  Itiiv.  Pfter  llullil;  of  CinioDrd  in  16S7;  a,nd  died  !jtpt. 
It,  ITM-  H«  (tbCKHi)  nu  bom  Feb.  24, 1671;  wu  oiduued  alLciingtoD,  Oct.  21,1606,  and 
titi  Joij  J8,  IMT.     Hi!  "ife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Kiv.  Bamud  Willard, 
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heggbd  ihMl  Mr.  Trest,  who  was  s  worth j  pious  maii,  it  wu  true,  but  a  wretched 
preach^,  might  nercr  be  inrited  into  his  pulpit  again.  To  this  request  Mr.  Willard  made 
no  reply;  but  lie  desired  his  son-in-law  to  lend  him  hb  discourse;  which  being  left  with 
Jaim,  he  delirered  it,  without  alteration,  to  his  people  a  few  weeks  after.  The  hearers 
were  charmed:  the^'  flew  to  Mr.  Willard  and  requested  a  copy  for  the  press.  '  See  the 
difference;/  tliey  cned,  *  between  yourself  and  your  son-in-law;  you  have  preached  a 
sermon  on  tlie  same  text  as  Mr.  Treat's;  but  whilst  his  was  contemptible,  yours  is 
eaeelkmt/ 

^'  Mr,  Treat  was  a  man  of  piety.  Ue  addressed  his  Maker  with  humble  devotion., 
and  his  prayers  were  copious  and  fervent.  Uis  natural  temper  was  mild;  and  hi.s 
conduct  in  domestic  life,  as  a  husband,  a  parent  and  a  master,  was  kind  and  indulgent. 
Ills  manners  were  cheerful ;  his  conversation  pleasant  and  sometimes  facetious,  but 
always  iUttumi,  lie  was  fond  of  a  stroke  of  humour  and  a  practical  joke,  and  mani- 
fnnUui  his  n;iish  for  them  by  long  and  loud  fits  of  laughter.  The  Society  for  the  pru- 
pagation  of  the  Gcispel  is  supposed  to  have  made  him  a  small  compensation  for  his 
sorvicifs  among  the  Indians:  he  received  also  a  small  salary  from  his  parishioners ; 
hut  not  satisHed  with  the  emoluments  which  he  received  from  these  sources,  in  the 
lait«)r  part  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  trade ;  and,  by  this  means,  with  the  addition  of  an 
inheritance  which  descended  from  his  father,  he  was  able  to  transmit  a  good  estate  to 
his  family.'' 
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GEORGE  BURROUGHS * 

1676—1692. 

Nothing  is  now  known  of  Georqe  Burroughs,  previous  to  his  graduat- 
ing at  llurvard  College  in  1670.  In  1676,  he  was  a  preacher  at  Falmouth, 
(now  Portland,)  Maine;  and  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
on  the  11th  of  August  in  that  year,  he  escaped  to  Bang's  Island.  On  the 
'2*)i\\  of  November,  1680,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem 
Village,  (Danvers,)  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James  Bayley.t  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  between  himself  and 
a  part  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  Falmouth,  where  he  held  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  the  people  had  given  him  some  years  before,  as 
their  minister.  Of  this  he  relinquished  all  but  thirty  acres,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  give  up  twenty  of  that,  if  they  desired  it,  without  receiv- 
ing what  they  offered — one  hundred  acres  "farther  oflf.*'  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  states  that  after  the  town  (Falmouth)  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Indians,  in  1690,  he  returned  to  reside  at  Danvers ;  though  Mr. 
Upham,  in  his  Lectures  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  as  well  as  some  other  author- 
ities, represents  him  as  having  been  at  that  time  the  minister  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Wells  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
he  was  arrested  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine,  that  there  is  no 
record  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  having  ever  been  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Wells. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  place  of  his  residence,  it  is  matter  of 
authentic  record  that  he  beca.iie  a  victim  to  the  memorable  witchcraft  delu- 

•Ncal's  Hist.  N.  E.,  II.— Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass.,  II.— Mass.  Hist.  CoH.,  VI.— SuUirmn'! 
Hist,  of  Maine. — Galef's  More  Wonders  of  the  invisible  World. — Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  I. — U[^uun*s 
Lectarcson  Witchcraft. — Felt  s  Annals  of  Salem.— Greenleaf's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches. 

I  Jambs  Baylky,  a  son  of  John  Bayley  of  Newbary,  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1650;  was  grad- 
uated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1669 ;  was  ordained  at  Danevrs  October,  1671 ;  resigned  his  ohaige  in 
1680;  and  died  in  17U7. 
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lios  in  Salem,  in  1692.  He  wag  cianiuied  for  witchcraft,  and  iroprisoned 
in  Boston,  on  the  Sth  of  May  ;  but  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  3d  of 
August.  It  was  stated  in  his  indictment  that,  by  his  "  wicked  arts,"  one 
Mary  Wolcott  "was  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and 
lornieated."  The  eridcnce  against  him  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  testi- 
niimy  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  bo  bewitched,  ami  of  the  confesaing 
viKhcs-  "  The  spectre  of  a  little  black  haired  wan,  it  was  testified,  had 
inflicted  cruel  pains,  and  hod  appeared  as  a  head  conjuror.  Two  of  his 
vivcf  had  ajipcared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he  wax  the  cause  of  their 
■k-ath.  and  tli rente iiing,  if  he  denied  it,  that  they  would  appear  in  Court. 
Aouurdingly,  dnring  his  trial,  the  afflioted  persons  were  thrown  into  a 
parosyBDi  of  horror  by  the  spectres  of  his  wives,  who  were  mindful  of  their 
rngagement.  Th'<  confessing  witches  affirmed  that  he  had  attended  witch 
BMctiogs  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the  snares  of  witchcraft.  He 
WW  also  accused  of  performing  such  feats  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
i-ould  not  be  performed  without  diabolical  assistance, — such  as  carrying  a 
harrcl  of  molasses  through  a  difficult  place  from  a  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
putting  his  fore  finger  into  the  mUEile  of  a  large  gun,  and  holding  it  out 
hiniight.  He  pleaded  his  innocence,  but  it  was  in  vain."  It  is  supposed 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prejudice  that  had  been  excited  against  him, 
soTural  years  before,  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  August.  He  was  carried 
from  the  jail  to  the  place  of  execution,  (still  known  as  Gallows  Hill,)  in  a 
i-art,  with  other  eonvicls.  It  is  said  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  "while 
he  was  on  the  ladder,  lie  made  a  speevh  for  the  clearing  of  his  innocency, 
Hilh  such  solemn  and  serious  expressions,  as  were  to  the  admiration  of  all 
I'nscnt ;  his  pmycr  was  no  well  worded  and  uttered  with  such  composedness 
atid  such  fervency  of  spirit,  as  was  very  afiecting,  and  drew  tears  from 
many,  so  that  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  spectators  wonld  hinder  the  exe- 
caijon."  He  concluded  his  lust  prayer  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  probably 
with  a  vii-w  to  self  vindication, — it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  at 
that  day,  that  a  witch  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  mistake. 
With  a  view  to  turn  the  feelings  of  the  audience  in  a  different  direction, 
the  accusers  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  evil  being  standing  behind  him  and 
dictating  every  word  he  uttered.  And  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  present  on 
ihe  oceiuion,  rode  round  in  the  crowd  oa  horseback,  haranguing  the  people, 
and  saying  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Burroughs  appeared 
liu  well,  for  that  the  devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light. 
After  the  body  was  taken  down,  it  was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  rope, 
the  clothes  exchanged  for  those  of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  prc- 
viwualy  executed, — after  which,  it  was  thrown,  with  one  or  two  other  bodies, 
iata  B  hole  dng  among  the  rocks,  and  then  trampled  down  by  the  mob,  and 
left  only  partly  covered. 

Mr.  Burroughs  had  three  wives.  His  last,  who  survived  liim,  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Buck    of  Salem.     He  left  six  children,  two  sons  and 

C  daughters. 
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JOHN    WISE.* 

1680—1725. 

John  Wise  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise  of  Roxbury,  and  was  baptized 
August  15,  1652.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1673.  He 
first  went  to  Ipswich  (Chebacco)  to  preach  in  1680,  being  **  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Court;"  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1683,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place. 

In  August,  1687,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  government  for 
advising  the  town  not  to  comply  with  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  order  for  raising 
a  Province  tax,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  was  contrary  to  Charter 
Rights.  This  was  regarded  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
he  was  tried,  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  imprisonment,  and  even 
deposed  from  the  ministry.  He,  however,  subsequently  made  some  con- 
cession to  the  government, — after  which,  he  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to 
resume  his  professional  duties.  In  May,  1689,  he  was  one  of  two  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ipswich,  to  meet  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  former  Legislature,  after  the  administration  of  Andros  was  overthrown ; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  town,  one  of  a 
committee  to  prepare,. according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  a  narra- 
tive of  the  late  Governor's  supercilious  treatment  towards  himself,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Ipswich.  About  this  time,  he  brought  an  action  against 
Chief  Justice  Dudley  for  denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  Act, 
while  he  was  imprisoned.  In  July,  1690,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  act  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  spirit  and  martial  skill, 
as  well  as  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  that  more  immedi- 
ately devolved  upon  him.  In  1705,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Boston 
clergymen  that  the  several  Associations  of  ministers  should  be  so  connected 
with  the  respective  churches  under  their  pastoral  care,  as  to  form  a  standing 
Council  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  difficulties  might  be  referred.  Mr.  Wise 
took  a  very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  which  he  published,  in  1710,  entitled  **  The  Church's 
quarrel  espoused,''  he  evinced  great  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as  great 
zeal.  He  contended  for  the  strict  independence  of  each  church,  main- 
taining that  each  has  all  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.  In  1717,  he 
published  another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled  **  A  vindication  of  the 
Government  of  the  New  England  Churches."  Both  these  are  regarded  as 
high  authority  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  When  inoculation 
for  the  small  pox  was  introduced  in  1721,  Mr.  Wise  openly  and  strongly 
approved  of  it ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  incurred  much  popular  odium. 

Mr.  Wise  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1725,  aged  seventy-three.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
been  a  man  of  contention  ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  churches  made  it  necessa- 
ry, he  could  say,  upon  the  most  serious  review  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
fought  a  good  fight.  He  died  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  enter 
into  rest.  It  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone — **  For  talents,  piety  and 
learning,  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude." 

•  Allen'f  Blog.  Diet.— Felt'i  Hift.  of  Ipewieh. 
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It  U  related  of  liim  that  there  was.  on  one  occasion,  a  remarkable  coinci- 
deooe  Iwtween  a  prajer  which  he  offered  and  the  event  imtnediatclj  follofi-- 
i^  it.  A  boat's  craw  from  hia  parish  were  captured  by  :i  company  of 
pint«s.  Ho  oQered  earnest  suppHcations  for  thcni  on  Sabbath  iiiorniiig, 
and  stid — "  Great  God,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  may  they  arise  and  butuher 
their  enemiea."  The  men  returned  the  next  day  and  related  that  they  had 
utualty.  the  very  morning  before,  attacked  the  pirates,  and  succeeded  iu 
ilispatchinj;  iheiu. 

Iu  person  Mr.  Wise  was  of  a  majestic  form,  and  of  great  muscular  strength 
ud  actiTtty.  Id  his  earlier  years,  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  wrestler. 
Some  time  after  his  settlement,  a  certain  Captain  Chandler  of  Andovcr, 
who  had  considered  himself  as  perfectly  indomitable  in  the  way  of  wrestling, 
wme  dowu  to  iUr.  Wise's  parish  on  purpose  to  try  strength  and  skill  with 
hiiu.  Mr.  Wise,  for  some  time,  resisted  the  proposal,  doubtless  from  a 
regard  to  the  decorum  due  to  his  office  ;  but  be  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  with  the  Captain  once.  And  scarcely  had  the  contest  begun, 
before  the  boasting  hero  found  himself  upon  hia  back,  and  the  parson  went 
aS  with  his  laurels. 

Dr.  Allea  says,— 

"3lr.  Wise  was  enriched  with  the  cxeellenclCB  of  nature  and  of  relif^on,  unitinra 
graceful  furm  ond  mojcstie  aspect  to  a  lively  imagination  uud  sound  jndgriiGnt,  and  to 
inMrrupiilJlo  intefffiiy,  unab»kpn  fortitude,  liberal  charily  nn<I  fbrvent  pietv.  Hi* 
attubmi-nt  to  civil  and  religioiw  liberty  was  Ki-'nloug  and  Arm.  lie  was  a  learned 
rlioint  and  elo<|uc(it  orator." 

Mr.  Wise  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduat- 
ml  at  Harvard  College.  Jertmiak,  the  elder,  was  graduated  in  1700 ;  was  set* 
tied  in  the  ministry  at  Berwick,  Maine,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Wade,' 
November  26,  1707,  and  died  January  20,  1756.  HepubUshed  A  Sermon 
»ii  the  death  of  Charles  Frost,  1725  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1729 ;  and 
\  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Pike,+  17.30.  Henry,  the  younger 
)oa,  waa  graduated  in  1717  ;  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Ipswich,  and  died  in 
1732. 


COTTON  MATHER,  D.  D.J 


-1728. 


Cotton  MATHEifwaa  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  and  Maria  (Cotton)  Matl 
and  was  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1662-63.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  in  honour  of  whom  his  name  was 
pren  hita.  , 

He  exhibited,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  passion  for  books 
and  learning.     Be  was  early  placed  at  the  free  school  in  Boston,  first  under 


0 

itber. 


tMve  a!  Ipswich;  «iu   mdustid  at  Hsrrard  College  in  ISO.t;  wu 
!JaT.  1702;  anddied  In  ni>3. 


•  Joan  WaDE  m 
rdalMd  at  Bnwlok,  He..  Soi .. 

I  Jabbs  Piaa  im  a  KTrnDdHm  oT  Joseph  Pike,  «1 
A  Dnmtr  ShtrifT,  and  wax  killed  by  the  Indian- ' 
rOS;  wan  nwlDalcU  »t  Harvard  CoUettein  l!2a 
■in;  atrffied  March  10,  I7U2,  aged  ciebty-nine.    _    ^        ^^  „.       . 

■  Life  hj  Samuel  Mather.— Do.   by  W.  D.  0.  Pcabody.— Ware's  Hutorical  Dumortei. 
ia'a  HiM.  of  tbe  EecoDd  Chuteh,  Botlon.     Upham'j  ULit.  of  Salem  IFitcheraft. 


KopreKDtatire  lo  the  General  Conit, 

He  w«*  bom  at  Newborv,  Uareb  1, 

lained  at  Somemrorth,  N.  U.,  Oet.  18, 
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Benjamin  Thompson,  who  is  represented  as  haying  been  distingmsfaed  for 
*'  his  wit  and  learning  ;"  and  afterwards,  under  the  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  seventy  years.  Previoas  to  hix 
entering  College,  he  had  read  Homer,  Isocrates,  and  many  Latin  authors, 
some  of  which  are  little  known,  except  to  the  most  extensive  reader  of  the 
classics.  His  mind,  at  this  early  period,  was  under  a  strong  religious  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  not  only  laboured  to  persuade  his  youthful  companions  to  a 
life  of  piety,  but  actually  wrote  for  them  poems  of  devotion.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began 
to  observe  days  of  secret  fasting  and  prayer,  reading  commonly  not  less  than 
fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1678  ; 
and  though  not  much  has  come  down  to  us  in  respect  to  his  standing  in 
College,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  would  indicate  that  he  must  have 
taken  a  high  rank.  At  the  commencement  at  which  he  took  his  first  degree, 
President  Oakes,  in  a  Latin  oration,  expressed  himself  in  a  strain  which 
may  be  thus  translated : — *'  Mather  is  named  Cotton  Mather.  What  a 
name !  But,  my  hearers,  I  confess  I  am  wrong — I  should  have  said,  what 
names !  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise 
him  to  his  face  ;  but  should  he  resemble  and  represent  his  venerable  grand- 
fathers, John  Cotton  and  Hichard  Mather,  in  piety,  learning,  elegance  of 
mind,  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom,  he  will  bear  away  the  palm  ; 
and  I  trust  that,  in  this  youth,  Cotton  and  Mather  will  be  united  and  flour- 
ish again." 

Cotton  Mather  received  his  second  degree  from  the  hand  of  his  father ; 
and  the  thesis  which  he  maintained  on  that  occasion  was  **  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  points  ;"  though  he  subsequently  formed  a  dififerent  opinion, 
and  held  it  to  the  last. 

He  connected  himself  with  his  father's  church  the  year  after  he  left  Col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  next  succeeding,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  began  to  preach.  In  consequence,  however,  of  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  he  was  doubtful,  for  some  time,  whether  to  engage  permanently  in 
the  ministry  ;  but  he,  at  length,  so  far  overcame  it,  by  a  habit  of  deliberate* 
speaking,  that  it  occasioned  him  little  or  no  inconvenience.  For  about  seven 
years  after  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  chiefly  in  fitting  students  for  College.  He  began  to  assist  hb 
father,  preaching  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  autumn  of  1680  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  January,  1688,  that  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  his  father's  colleague  ; 
and  not  till  t\ie  13th  of  May,  1685,  that  he  was  actually  ordained.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Willard,  and  his  father,  imposed  hands  on 
him  ;  and  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  John  Eliot. 

Cotton  Mather  is  understood  to  have  had  an  important  agency  in  the 
memorable  aflair  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  in  1692  ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  exactly  the  extent  of  it.  In  1685,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained, 
he  published  a  work,  entitled  **  Memorable  providences  relating  to  Witch- 
craft;"— a  work  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  terrible  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Salem,  and  some 
other  places,  seven  years  after.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  Salem,  the 
magistrates  applied  to  the  Boston  clergy  for  advice ;  and  unhappily  the 
advice  given  was  such  as  to  encourage,  rather  than  arrest,  the  abominable 
proceedings.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  drawn  up  by  Cotton 
Mather,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  referred  to  by  himself  in  anj  oilier 
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lone  than  that  of  condemnation.  His  father  and  Samuel  Willard,  though 
(hey  believed  in  witchcraft,  aa  fully  aa  he  did,  dissented  from  the  prevailing 
iipinion  of  the  clorgy  in  regard  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  with 
thoec  who  were  accused.  When  the  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  he  drew 
ii|i  an  account  of  the  trinls,  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  the 
"peciai  comniund  of  the  Governor.  The  chief  point  which  he  considers  as 
ratftbli^thcd  by  these  trials,  is,  that  there  is  o  great  conspimey  among  the 
powers  of  darkness  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion  from  New  England. 
Whatever  misgivings  he  may  have  subsequently  had  in  respect  to  bin 
agency  in  this  matter,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  distinctly  avowed 
ihem  ;  any  further  than  by  saying  that  "  some  mistakes  may  have  been 
rnmmUicd ;"  and,  with  all  the  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  him,  his 
i:ouTse  must  be  nelfuow lodged  to  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory. 

Cotton  Mather  was  twice  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  being  chosen 
Prendeut  of  Harvard  College.  On  the  death  of  President  Samuel  Wil- 
larJ,  in  1707,  he  was  so  confident  of  receiving  the  appointment,  that  he 
')bserved  days  of  fasting  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  it ; 
but,  Ifarough  tiie  influence  of  Governor  Dudley,  whom  he  had  sorely  offend- 
."1  by  what  the  Governor  considered  a  grossly  impertinent  letter,  as  well  an 
tiy  other  mcani».  Judge  Iicverett,  who  was  one  of  the  Governor's  council, 
Kas  appointed  to  the  office.  The  breach  between  Mather  and  Dudley  wan 
never  healed.     In  1709,  he  makes  the  following    significant  entry  in  his 

'■  The  other  miiiislerii  of  Ihe  town  are  Iliia  d«y  ftaflting  with  our  wicked  Governor. 
[  have,  by  mf  proTokinK  plain dcbk and  ^cdDin,mtcllinf[  Ihia  Aliab  of  lii«  wickEdneni, 
lirocDrnl  mfieV  to  be  left  out  nf  his  invltotioni.  I  rejulced  in  my  liberty  from  the 
imptatfoni  wherpwith  they  were  eneiimbert'd.  I  sot  apart  the  day  for  fisting  with 
prajer,  and  thp  upscial  altcntion  of  the  djy  was  to  obtain  deliverance  and  protection 
tVatn  mjr  enemies.  I  montiaoed  their  names  unto  the  Lord,  who  hag  promised  to  b« 
ay  shield.     I  san^  ugrurablc  psalms,  and  left  my  caiise  with  the  Lord." 

Anotbcr  similar  trial  in  respect  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  hod 
to  paaa  through,  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  in  1724.  He  writea 
in  his  litary.  May  7th,  of  that  year, — 

■"The  midden  dratli  of  llio  unhappy  man,  who  sustained  the  olHca  of  President  of 
tlui  Collup',  will  open  a  dour  fur  my  being  of  singular  service  to  tlie  beat  of  Interests. 
'  *  *  t  ilu  mil  know  that  the  care  of  the  College  will  now  be  cast  upon  mc,  though 
I  am  told  it  is  what  is  moKt  gi;iiera[ly  wished  Ibr.  If  it  should,  I  shall  he  in  abundance 
ifdistrfw  ahnm  il;  bill  if  it  »Iiniild  not,  I  may  do  many  lhiiii,'s  fur  Uic  good  of  th<< 
I'lilkgu  nioie  quietly  and  mure  hop'.'fnily  than  fermerly." 

It  tnmcd  out  that  Dr.  Sewall  was  chosen  President, — a  fact  which 
Mather  thus  records  in  bis  diary  : — 

"  I  am  iiifbrmcd  thai  yesterday,  the  six  men,  who  called  themselves  the  Corporation 
i>f  the  Collcfte,  met,  and  contrary  to  the  epidemical  expectation  of  the  eonntry,  chose 
■  modest  young  man,  Sewall,  uf  whose  piety  (and  little  else)  everyone  Kivosa  lauda- 
ble character."  "  I  always  IViretold  these  two  things  of  the  Cor  jio  rat  ion; — First,  thai. 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  lo  steer  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so ;  Secondly,  that,  If  ii 
*m  i>oe.tibli.>  for  them  to  act  lliolishly,  they  will  do  so." 

lo  the  year  1710,  he  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
I'niroreity  of  Glasgow,  accompanied  with  letters  testifying  to  the  respect  in 
whieh  hi4  cbaraetcr  wa*  held  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his 
friends  advi:<ed  him  to  wear  his  signet  ring,  in  token  of  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred opon  him,  and  that  he  actually  did  wear  it,  from  religious  considera- 
iion».  The  emblem  on  ibc  signet  is  a  tree,  with  "  Psalm  I.  3."  written 
under  it:  ftud  about  it. — "  Glascua  rcgavit."     On  casting  his  cyo  upon  this, 
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by  an  easy  association  he  was  led  to  pray,    "  0  Lord,  make  me  a  reiy 
fruitful  tree,  and  help  me  to  bring  forth  seasonable  fruit  continually.'* 

In  August,  1717,  he  received  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  iufurming  him  that  his  Curiosa  Americana  had  been  read  before 
that  body,  and  had  been  so  highly  approved,  that  he  would  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  He  was  admitted  accordingly ; 
and  in  his  diary  he  notices  it  as  **a  marvellous  favour  of  Heaven — ^a  most 
surprising  favour." 

In  1721,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigorous  and  successful  efforts 
which  he  made  in  fiivouf  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  clergy  of  Boston  were  generally  in 
favour  of  it,  while  the  medical  profession,  with  a  single  honourable  excep- 
tion, (Dr.  Boylston,)  strongly  opposed  it;  and  what  was  very  remarkable, — 
chiefly  on  religious  grounds, — maintaining  that  it  was  a  wicked  attempt  to 
avert  God's  judgments,  and  involved  a  needless  and  criminal  exposure  of 
human  life.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  side ;  but  the  public 
mind  at  length  settled  down  in  favour  of  inoculation.  Cotton  Mather  bore 
his  part  in  the  controversy  with  great  discretion  and  independence. 

In  December,  1727,  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  terminated  his 
life :  what  the  disease  was,  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  to  infonn  us. 
But  whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  seems,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been 
strongly  iiiiprossod  with  the  i<lea  that  he  should  not  recover.  To  the  ques- 
tion put  to  hiiu  by  a  member  of  his  church, — whether  he  was  desirous  to 
die,  he  replied, — '*  I  dare  not  say  that  I  am,  nor  yet  that  I  am  not ;  I  would 
be  entirely  resigned  unto  God."  When  told  by  his  physicians  that  his  recov- 
ery was  hopeless,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, — **Thy  will  bo  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  said, — "Now 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here  ;  my  will  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
will  of  God."  When  it  came  to  the  last,  he  exclaimed, — **Is  this  dying? 
Is  this  all?  Is  this  all  that  I  feared,  when  I  prayed  against  a  hard  death? 
0,  I  can  bear  this  !  I  can  bear  it !  I  can  bear  it !"  When  his  wife  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away." 
His  death  scene  was  perfectly  tranquil — every  thing  that  a  good  man  could 
desire.  He  died  February  13,  1728,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  includ- 
ing all  the  higher  officers  of  the  Province.  A  number  of  sermons  were 
preached  in  reference  to  his  death,  of  which  Dr.  Colman*s,  Mr.  Prince's,  his 
son's,  Mr.  Gee's,  and  perhaps  others,  were  published. 

Cotton  Mather  was  three  times  married.  First,  when  he  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Phillips  of  Charlesto¥m, — 
whom  his  son  Samuel  describes  as  "  a  comely,  ingenious  woman,  and  an 
agreeable  consort."  By  this  marriage  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one 
only  survived  him.  His  first  wife  died  in  the  year  1702.  A  few  months 
after  her  death,  he  records  in  his  diary  a  very  great  trial  that  he  had  from 
a  **  young  gentlewoman,"  whom  he  represents  as  remarkably  attractive, 
and  who,"  he  says,  **  had  become  charmed  with  my  person  to  suck  a  degree 
that  she  could  not  but  break  upon  me  with  her  most  importunate  requests 
that  I  would  make  her  mine."  After  a  series  of  laughable  incidents  which 
he  records  in  his  diary,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  gathers  all  IiLb  ener- 
gies to  make  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  temptation ;  and  he  deaoribes  tke 
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noble  effort  bj  saying, — "  I  struck  tbe  knife  into  the  heart  of  my  aacrifioo 
hj  a  letter  unto  ber  mother."  Tbio  love  affair  having  been  disposed  of,  he 
waa  married  Anguat  18,  1703,  to  Mra.  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jobii  Clark.  By  this  marriage,  be  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  waa 
Samuel,  afterwards  the  Key.  Saiuuel  Mather,  D.  D.  This  eon  desaribea 
ber  »e  "a  woman  of  finished  piety  and  probity,  and  of  unspotted  reputation  ; 
noo  of  good  sense  and  Iilessod  with  a  competent  discretion  in  ordering  a 
boaseliold  ;  one  of  singulikr  good  humour  and  inooinparable  sweetnees  of 
temper  ;  one  with  a  very  handaoiuc  and  engaging  eountenance,  and  honour- 
ably descended  and  related."  She  died  in  the  year  1713;  and,  in  record- 
ing the  event  iu  bia  diary,  ho  eaye, — "  To  part  with  ao  desirable,  eo  agree- 
able a  companion !  a  dam  from  Bueh  a  neat  of  young  ones,  too !  Oh  the  Bad 
pQp  which  my  Father  hath  appointed  me  !"  He  was  subsequently  married 
in  a  widow  George,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lee.  This  last  connection  proved 
■n  unhappy  one  ;  and  it  Bcems,  from  varioua  entries  iu  bia  diary  concerning 
her,  wbicb  were  usually  made  in  Latin,  that  he  had  aerioua  doubts  in  respect 
to  her  sanity. 

Cotton  Mather's  character  waa  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  tbti 
ruling  posion  of  his  life  was  for  doing  good.  His  "  Essays  to  do  good,"  to 
the  early  reading  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  attributes  most  of  hia  usefulness 
in  life,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  way,  in  the  language  ;  and  it  aeents  to 
bare  anticipated  many  of  the  modern  plans  of  Christian  beneficence.  And 
the  niles  which  it  contains,  evidently  governed  hia  whole  life.  Besides  dia- 
chai^ing  with  most  sorupulona  fidelity  tbe  various  duties  belonging  immedi- 
ately to  the  ministry,  he  waa  constantly  devising  means  for  doing  good 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
df  benevolence  already  mentioned,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  he 
laboured  much  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  ;  and  actually  accom- 
plished not  a  little  by  both  his  precepts  and  example.  Notwithstanding,  in 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  a 
slave,  he  mode  vigorous  efforts  for  christianizing  the  African  race, — a  work 
vhich  be  s.i3's  "  will  enrage  tbe  devil  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  must  expect  he 
wilt  fall  upon  hiiu  with  a  storm  of  more  than  ordinary  temptations."  He 
was  also  an  efficient  promoter  of  a  Society  for  soppresslng  disoiders  and  for 
the  reformation  of  manners,  and  also  a  Society  of  peacemakers,  whose 
object  waa  to  prevent  lawsuits  and  to  compose  differences.  When  he  trav- 
elled, bo  commonly  had  for  a  companion  some  young  gentleman  whom  he 
might  not  only  instruct,  but  encourage  and  strengthen  iu  the  ways  of  weC 
ileing. 

His  learning  was  probably  more  varied  and  eitensive  than  that  of  any 
other  person  in  America.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  knew  him  well,  pronoances 
him  the  greatest  reader  he  ever  knew  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remembered 
rvery  thing  he  read.  He  could  despatch  a  folio  of  many  bundled  pages  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  with  almost  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  Hia  library  waa  larger  than  any  other  private  library  in 
America,  in  bis  day.  In  order  to  save  himself  from  unnecessary  intrusions 
upon  bis  time,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  in  capital  letters, — "BeShoet." 
He  was  accustomed  every  morning  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hi-'brew,  and  another  in  French,  and  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek.   He  was  familiar  with  the  Spanish  and  Iroquois  languages,  and  pnblish- 
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•d  treatises  in  both.  There  were  two  books  in  which  he  wrote  something 
every  day  :  one  was  his  Quotodiana^  in  which  he  transcribed  striking  pas- 
sages from  the  works  that  he  read ;  the  other  was  his  diary,  in  wluch  he 
noted  passing  events,  and  especially  his  religions  frames  and  feelings. 

His  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  A  large 
part  of  them  were  single  sermons  and  other  tracts ;  but  others  were  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  his  *'Magnalia 
Ghristi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  New  England  from  its 
first  planting  in  1625,  to  the  year  1698.''  This  was  published  originally  in 
1702,  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio;  and  within  the  present  century  there 
have  been  two  editions  of  it,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  publbhed  in  this  country. 
It  contains  much  valual*lc  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
but  is  full  of  puerilities  and  strange  conceits,  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  books,  (except  Cotton  Mather's,)  in  the  language. 

His  habiti  of  devotion  and  self-discipline  were  truly  remarkable.  The 
principle  of  association  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
devotional  spirit.  When  lie  heard  a  clock  strike,  he  would  pray  that  he 
might  so  num])cr  his  days  as  to  apply  his  heart  to  wisdom.  When  he 
mended  his  fire,  it  was  with  a  prayer  that  his  love  and  zeal  might  be  kin- 
dled into  a  fiame.  When  at  the  table,  looking  on  the  gentlewoman  that  carv- 
ed for  the  guests,  he  said  to  himself, — **  Lord,  carve  a  rich  portion  of  thy 
comforts  and  graces  to  that  person."  Looking  on  a  gentlewoman  stricken  in 
years, — **  Lord,  adorn  that  person  with  the  virtues  which  thou  prescribest  for 
aged  women."  So  when  he  walked  the  streets,  he  implored  blessings  upon 
those  who  passed  by  him.  At  the  sight  of  a  tall  man,  he  said, — "  Lord, 
give  that  man  high  attainments  in  Christianity."  For  a  lame  man, — "  Lord, 
help  that  man  to  walk  uprightly."  For  a  negro, — ''Lord,  wash  that  poor 
Boul;  make  him  white  by  the  washing  of  thy  Spirit."  For  a  very  Uttlc 
man, — **  Lord,  bestow  great  blessings  on  that  man."  For  a  very  old  man, 
— "  Lord, make  him  an  old  disciple,"  &c.  &c.  Ac.  It  appears  from  his  diary 
that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty  vigils ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  days  of  fasting  that  he  observed,  as  stated  by  his  son  in  his  fonenl 
sermon,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  prominent  infirmity  of  his  nature  was  a  childish  credulity.  It 
extended  to  almost  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  was  it  more  manifest  than 
in  constantly  recognising  extraordinary  interpositions  in  answer  to  his  pray- 
ers. The  following  instances  from  his  diary  may  suffice  as  specimens :  He 
writes  under  date  February  23,  1696,-  - 

*•'  Tins  evening  I  met  with  an  exi)ericncc  whicli  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  me  to 
remember.  I  bad  been,  for  about  a  fortnight,  vexed  with  an  extraordinary  heart- 
burn, and  none  of  all  the  common  medicines  would  remove  it,  though,  for  the  preseot, 
some  of  them  would  a  little  relieve  it.  At  last,  it  grew  so  much  upon  me,  that  I  w»i 
read\- 1<>  faint  under  it.  But,  under  my  fainting  pain,  this  reflection  came  into  my 
mind.  There  was  this  among  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
My  heart  was  like  wax  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  Hereupon  I  begged  of  the 
Lord  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  heart-burn  undergone  by  my  Saviour,  I  might  be  ddi?- 
cred  from  the  other  and  lesser  heart-burn,  wherewith  1  was  now  incommoded.  Imme- 
diately it  was  darted  into  my  mind  that  I  had  Sir  Philip  Paris's  plaster  in  my  boose, 
which  was  good  for  inflammations;  and  laying  the  plaster  on,  I  was  cured  of  my 
malady." 

Again  he  writes,- 

"  I  often  find  that  when  I  preach  on  the  angels,  or  on  any  subject  such  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  particularly  agreeable  to  the  angels,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary  aHbt- 
aacc  in  my  public  ministrations.    My  mind  and  roice  and  strength  an  rnliltatTj 
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nndiT  Bom^  special  agency   fruai  Die  invisible  world,  «nd  a   notable  rerrenay  aod 
lii>ji.'ity,  and  powerful  piiiigsncy,  ii'l  afT  my  distwursea." 
After  one  of  bU  vigils,  be  irrites  thne  : — 

"Now,  as  I  have  ofttn  observed  it,  to  it  still  continuea  matter  of  obaerration  unto 
mc,  tliat  wlicn  I  hire  been  ndmitted  to  sotno  near  and  nweet  and  intimati'  oommunlon 
wi^iHcBven,  I  must  immediately  eoconater  aome  vexation  on  earth;  either  bodily 
illiKtB,  ur  popular  ctamour,  or  Satanic  buff^^tB,  immediately  followed,  I  uxpected 
■omulhittg  on  this  uecaaion.  Accordingly,  wiien  1  was  prcacbing  on  the  day  follow- 
inE,  one  of  my  abiniaeys  took  Ure,  and  ray  own  houar,  witb  my  neig^bonr'i  waa 
lidaiiKcrtfd,  and  a  gTP»l  congregation  ran  out  of  the  meeting  honsc  to  the  relief  of 
my  bouse,  and  1  ras  thus  marlted  out  for  talk  all  over  the  town." 

Cotton  Matbcr,  owing  to  some  of  bis  peculiar  traits  of  cbaraeter,  was 
maoh  less  popular  with  the  mMs  of  the  conununitj  tban  nioBt  of  bis  bretb- 
rcn,  whose  claims  lo  public  regard  were,  in  many  respects,  greatly  inferior 
lo  bis  own  ;  und  he  scetua  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  tbal 
he  was  treated  on  every  side  with  gross  injustice.  He  records  fourteen 
LBSIanFcs,  under  the  head  of  "  dark  dispensations,"  in  which  his  attempts 
to  do  good  had  been  requited  with  evil ;  apparently  without  the  least  sus- 
picion ibat  his  own  course  had  not  uniformly  been  marked  with  tbe  utmost 
discretiou.  After  his  death,  his  offensive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
gre»t  degree,  forgotten  ;  and  the  honour  was  generally  conceded  to  him  of 
having  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  beat  men  of  hia  age. 

He  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  not  only  in  the  death  of  many  of  his 
children,  hut  in  the  profligacy  and  ruin  of  sooie  of  tbeiu.  Of  his  son 
bicreate.  he  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  diary,  as  baving  been  a  sore 
trial  to  bira.  His  eon  Samuel,  who  was  bis  biugrupher,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  article. 

The  following  is  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gee's  Sermon  on  Cotton  Mather's 
Jeath  : — 

"  But  then,  what  abundant  reaaon  have  all  in  the  aame  saccud  uIGcu  to  mourn  an-l 
lunent  tbo  loaa  we  liavc  tnslalncil!  If  some  few  have  lust  a  brother,  the  moat  of  ut, 
by  tkr,  havD  lost  a  master  and  a  father,  whoicassfitauco,  cncouragoment  and  connsel, 
verealwaya  with  pleasure  alTorded  In  tbcwcifthtieit  coses  of  doctrine  and  of  dfacipllne. 
He  waaB  bright  ornament  and  a ingiitar honour  totlienilnUtcrial  urderaudnrofhailMi: 
thlping  aa  an  instance  and  pattern  of  natural,  acquired,  and  gracious  endowments. 
Tbe  capacity  of  hU  raind,  the  retdlneas  of  hts  nit,  the  TOitneia  of  his  reading,  tho 
iirHugtli  of  hia  memory,  the  variety  anil  treasure  uf  his  learning,  in  printed  works 
wid  l[i  mannacripts,  which  contain  a  much  greater  aharej  the  splendimr  of  virlaea 
ubicb,  from  the  abunilant  grace  of  God,  with  him  shone  ont  in  the  conslnut  tenor  of 
t  moat  entertaining  and  pmOlable  conversation ;  hia  uncommon  activity  in  tlicservioa 
»^  Christ i  liii  unwearied  application  lo  all  the  dilTereut exercises  of  tho  pastoral  fliao- 
tioDi  Ilia  extensive  xesl  and  nnmbcrleKa  proJeccionJt  In  do  good  on  sH  occasions;  these 
ihfngB,  as  Ihey  were  nniled  lu  him,  proclaimed  liini  to  bo  truly  an  eilrnordinary  per- 
mn;  a.td  nnih'd  to  nisbe  It  ilifGcult  to  Hnd  liia  etiual  among  men  ut  like  passions  wtth 
OS.  lie  waa  pions,  bnt  not  alfeeted ;  serions,  without  moroaeneRK :  grave,  but  not  aus- 
tere; afhble,  wiihent  tneannesa;  and  facetious,  without  levity,  lie  waa  iteacesble  In 
hi*  temper;  but  zonlniisiipiiu'i  sin.     II?  wasaatrermousQonc'iinforniiattouniaslUuted 

considered  ai  vi>i!alioii<  of  Ciiiistian  liberty,  and  Bnans  to  the  souls  of  men.  He 
itrletly  adhered  lo  ConKregaiiimal  principles  of  Churcli  order  and  (tnvemment,  which 
be Utougbt  most  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  (iod'a  word,  the  laws  of  society  and  tbe  riglita 
of  mankind,  lie  wasa  vigorous  defi-ndcr  of  the  Kerumieci  doctrines  of  Brace,  and  of 
tbe  mntarica  of  revealed  rclifflon,  which  lie  ever  recnrded  hb  the  excelling  glory  of  ' 
tbe  Chrialian  dis])eiisBlion.  And  yet  ho  was  catholic  in  bis  charity  to  all  good  men, 
(bongh  diOl^ring  from  him  ineircnmstantlalnand  modalities;  deslr<inB  to  have  cbnrcbea  u 

nwcmble  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  willingto  receive  all  men, as  Christ  reccivea  us  to  J 

the  glory  of  God ;  and  pleading  1^>r  nii  terms  of  communion  among  saints,  bnt  the  I 

terms  of  salvation.    He  nsaabundantin  liberality  to  the  poor, both  (br  sonland  body;  | 

bnt  earcflil  to  distinguish  tbe  proper  objects  of  il;  and  obU^ugto  atraDgert  tbongb 
^■■^Hl-reqniU'd," 
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PETER    THACHER,* 

or   MILTON. 

1681—1727. 

Pkteb  Thagheb  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1651.  His 
father  was  the  Rey.  Thomas  Thacher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rey.  Ralph  Part- 
ridge of  Duxburj.  The  spirit  of  piety  was  manifested  in  his  early 
childhood.  While  very  young,  his  life  was  providentially  preseryed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  peril.  Falling  down  before  the  open  floodgate  of 
a  watermill,  while  it  was  going,  he  was  drawn  into  the  sluice,  and  carried 
through  between  the  pads  of  the  wheel  without  being  hurt. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ;  and  was  a  tutor  there  for 
several  following  years.  He  instructed  the  class  of  which  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  member. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  (son  of  the  Deputy  Governor,)  who  was  not 
only  his  classmate,  but  was  associated  with  him  in  the  tutorship.  This 
young  gentleman  going  to  England  shortly  after, — Mr.  Thacher,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  chosen  profession,  was  induced 
to  follow  him  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  which  soon  occurred,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  received 
from  various  quarters  the  most  flattering  attentions.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  had  some  tempting  offers 
to  induce  him  to  do  so  ;  but  his  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  had  been 
made  up  in  favour  of  nonconformity,  and  was  proof  alike  against  arguments 
and  offers. 

In  September,  1681,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  a 
small  town  about  half-a-dozen  miles  from  Boston,  where  he  continued 
labouring  faithfully  and  acceptably  forty-six  years. 

It  was  his  constant  prayer  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness  ;  and 
this  prayer  was  graciously  answered  ;  for  he  continued  almost  to  the  last  in 
full  possession  of  both  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigour.  On  the  Sun* 
day  previous  to  his  death,  he  preached  both  parts  of  the  day,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  and  affectionate  in  all  his  exercises.  After  going 
through  the  usual  services  in  connection  with  domestic  worship  that  evening, 
he  found  himself  considerably  exhausted,  and  said, — '*  We  read  in  a  certain 
place, — *  The  prayers  of  David  are  ended* — what  if  it  should  now  be  said, 
— The  prayers  of  Peter  are  ended  !  *'  The  remark  was  prophetic  ;  for 
the  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and  the  next  Sabbath,  (17th 
,of  December,)  he  went  calmly  to  his  rest.  In  his  illness  he  was  marvellous- 
ly sustained,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Just  before  he  expired,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  wandering  of 
mind,  he  called  for  his  domestics,  and  for  a  staff  to  support  him  ;  and  rais- 
ing himself  up.  he  gave  each  of  them  his  blessing,  and  offered  a  pathetic 
and  audible  prayer  in  their  behalf.     Then  laying  himself  down,  he  uttered 

•  Ootton  MaUmt's  Fan.  Swni.— Weekly  Journal,  No.  40. 
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i  words, — "  I  am  going  to  Chrisl  in  glory,"  and  expired.  His  funeral 
sennOD  viaa  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  sennon  ho  ever  preached.  The  Citle  of  the  sermon  ia  as  follovrg : — 
"  The  comfortable  chambers  opened  and  viaited,  npon  the  departure  of  that 
iged  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Peter  Thaeher,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten pastor  of  Milton,  who  made  his  flight  thither,  on  December  17, 
1727. " 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  he  was  married  t«  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge,  pa.stor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  After 
her  death,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Baily,  minister 
of  the  same  church.  And  after  her  death,  and  only  about  three  months 
before  his  own,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  of 
Boston.  By  the  first  marriage  he  bad  nine  children, — only  three  of  whom 
Borvived  him.     By  the  second  lie  had  only  one, — a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

That  be  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  hie  day  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  ho  was  called  to  preach  on  the  most  important  public  oceaaions. 
He  preached  the  Artillery  Klcction  Sermon  in  1T05  ;  the  Election  Sermon 
in  1711  ;  and  the  Convention  Sermon  in  1724.  This  last  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  among  the  treasures  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Tbs  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Thaeher's  publications  :  — Unbelief  detect- 
ed and  condemned,  to  which  is  added,  the  treasures  of  the  fiilherg 
inheritable  by  their  posterity,  1708.  Election  Sermon,  1711.  Christ's 
furgivenoES  a  pattern  :  A  ScrinoD,  1712.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Samnel  Man,'  1719.  A  Divme  riddle:  he  that  is  weak  is  strong,  1723.  The 
perpetual  covenant :  A  Sermon. 

The  Boston  Weekly  Journal  of  December  23,  1727,  thus  notices  bis 
character ; — 


"  Ue  was  a  pcraon  o(  eminent  Mnctlty,  at  a  most  oourtoous  and  complaitant 
IthaitioaT-,  cheerful,  sflbblc,  humble  and  free  of  ape^ch  to  the  tnunett  he  met  with. 
lla  bad  a  ^ut  ilral  of  vivictty  in  hia  nalural  genius;  which,  being  tempered  with 
grace  atid  wisdum,  appcareil  very  engaging  both  in  bin  cumTuoii  coiiverst  and  public 
perfbrntaoceri.  In  bis  ordinary  conversaliun  there  was  a  vein  of  piety,  agteeablj 
mingled  nith  entertaining  turns  and  pasiiagcs,  an  air  of  Trecdom  and  cbecrrulnesa  that 
made  it  very  easy  and  pltnuant  in  any  company.  He  was  a  very  eyaiigclical  preaober, 
delighted  in  commending  Christ  to  bis  hearers,  and  waa  always  earnestly  endoivonr- 
iog  to  will  us  over  to  admire  and  love  liim.  He  was  a  iiealouB  asacrtcr  of  the  purity 
«^  liberty  of  our  Evangelical  charcljes.  He  accounced  tbat  oDly  to  be  pare  religion 
which  is  purely  scriptural;  and  In  no  other  form  of  Church  urder  could  he  see  tba 
liberty  or  the  people  preserved  ai  in  that  of  this  country.  Ue  was  greaily  concerned 
%  tbM  noble  interest,  the  chief  design  of  our  excellent  ntthers  hither ;  though  bo  wa* 
roll  nT  catholic  piety  and  charity  to  those  of  other  opinions;  and  he  was  much  Improv- 
vl  in  cccleiiastical  conncils." 

One  of  Mr.  Thaeher's  children  by  his  first  marriage  was  the  Rev.  Peter 
Thaeher  of  Middlebo rough.  Mass.  He  was  born  October  6, 1688,  and  WM 
l^raduatod  at  Harvard  College  in  1706.  After  preaching  two  years  id 
Middleborough,  he  was  ordained  there.  November  2,  1709.  He  died  April 
22,  1744,  aged  fifty-five.  Ho  was  an  eminently  devoted  minister,  and  wu 
instmniental  of  bringing  into  the  church  nearly  two  hundred  persoDR  in  less 
than  three  years.  He  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in 
Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 
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THOMAS  AND  JOHN  BARNARD, 

OF    ANDOVEB. 

1682—1718. 
1718—1758. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ABROT,  D.  D. 

Petebboiiough,  ^.  H.,  May  l?,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  for  another  purpose,  to 
inyestigate  with  some  particularity,  the  history  of  the  two  Bamards,  who 
were  successively  settled  as  miuistcrs  of  the  North  Parish  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts;  and  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  herewith,  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  If  the  notices  of  these  venerable  men  are  not  very  minute,  you 
can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  when  you  bear  in  mind  that,  though  I  had  the 
mdyantage  of  being  on  the  spot  where  they  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
among  the  descendants  of  those  whose  characters  were  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  their  influence,  yet  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  younger 
of  them  closed  his  earthly  career.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
information,  whether  documentary  or  traditionary,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  concerning  them. 

Thomas  Barnard  was  the  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  and  was  born  at 
Hadley,  whither  his  father  is  said  to  have  removed  from  Hartford,  as  early 
as  1662.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1679.  In  January, 
1682,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  as  an  assistant  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Dane*  **  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry''  at  Andover. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  in  March  following.  The 
parsonage  house  being  burned  about  the  year  1707,  he  purchased,  some 
time  after,  the  house  said  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  Governor  Bradstreet, 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  his  two  immediate  successors 
in  the  pastoral  office.  During  four  or  live  years  before  the  division  of  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  there  was  warm  contention  concerning  the  place  for 
a  new  meeting  house.  In  1709,  the  town  was  amicably  divided  into  two 
parishes.  Mr.  Barnard  had  his  election  of  the  parishes.  During  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  and  affectionate 
fidelity  as  to  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  his  people.  He  died 
suddenly  October  IS,  1718,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtv- 
seventh  of  his  ministry,  greatly  beloved  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  South  j)arish  of  Andover,  intimately 
acquainted  with    him,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  ministr}', 

•  Francis  Daxe  was  settled  at  Andover  about  the  year  1648.  Jle  seems  to  hare  been  partly- 
•dnoated  in  England,  but  completed  his  Theological  education  in  this  wuntry.  He  enjored  a 
|{oodrepataUon,  lived  on  a  small  salary,  and  appears  to  have  Ix'cn  useful  in  hi?  jriofcw>!on.  In  the 
Aime  of  the  witchcraft  phrenzy,  in  1692,  of  which  Ar.dover  had  its  full  ^^are.  it  is  t>aict  that  icti- 
mations  that  Mr.  Dane  was  implicated,  screed  in  son:c  ii:caM:rc  to  check  the  d( lunon ,  aa  it  wa? 
not  deemed  credible  that  a  man  of  his  known  piety  and  i'pri::htr.cs»  con  Id  I  e  in  league  with  the 


ehnrcb  at  Andover  forty -eight  years.  'Jo  what  period  he  continued  his  active  labours  is  nncrrtain. 
His  first  wife  died  March,  1689;  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  married  the  widow  of  Georce  Abbot, 
8ior.,  who  died  Juim,  1711,  in  her  eighty -third  year. 
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hu  giT«D  him  the  foUoning  charauter  id  the  preface  to  a  Bcrmon,  preached 
in  1730,  b;  Mr.  John  Barnard  : 

"  I  sball  very  gladly  lake  (lie  oppoilunilj  which  lo  !ah\j  uOVrt,  to  acknowledge 
ibit  I  have  ulirays  estcemod  it  a  liiTour  or  PruridcDce  Iliat  ray  lot  wm  ca^  in  t&e 
wme  ttiKa  with  IhftC  holy  man  of  God,  nhn  yma  pleased  Id  express  the  kindness  of  a 
lUlMir  towards  mc  also,  and  where  I  had,  fur  suine  yours,  the  adTBUlage  of  bii  guil- 
anoe  and  example.  And  1  doubl  Dot  but  that  <t  will  be  very  aoceptable  to  all  thoae 
of  hia  hearers  in  each  parish,  wbo  are  now  living,  Tor  me  torcvivu  the  remetubrioeii 
of  this  their  former  pastor,  of  blcgsi-d  mvinory ;  and  tii  order  hereunto,  to  go  on  and 
■ay,  (which  I  am  persnadud  they  will  readily  a«eent  to  the  truth  of.rlz.,)  that  he  wai 
really  one  of  the  beat  of  men  and  of  minlstera.  Kot  only  an  exemplary  Ghrintian  and 
laranlilo  indeed,  in  whom  traa  fonnd  no  gntle,  but  moreover  had  the  tongue  of  the 
learned^  and  was  a  (lound  and  eminent  Divine;  delivered  excellent  ecrmons,  and  had 
the  apirit  aa  well  ta  the  gill  of  prayer;  was  truly  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Teata- 
ment.  and  a  ftithful  sicnard  in  tlic  houae  of  Goii;  naturally  caringifor  the  flock,  and 
wat  therefore  gentle  as  a  father,  yet  mainlainhig  gorernnicnt  and  diBcipiine  iq  tbe 
ehurcbi  VLTy  companionate  to  iliosu  in  diHtroHs.  and  like  St.  Barnabaa  of  old,  tru 
trnly  a  sou  of  eunaulntion)  also  very  obliging  lonarda  all  men,  and  always  studied 
tbe  ibingB  which  make  for  poaci';  was  sincerely  ^jrudcnt  in  his  whole  ccindueti  alio 
Krare  and  intitruclire,  and  yet  cheerAii  In  conversation ;  and  I  need  not  nay  how  kind 
•nd  lender  as  a  hasbaud  and   a  parent,  uur  bow  IbithfUl  as  a  rriewt ;  and  which  was 


renr  mueb  his  umament,  he  was  truly  of  a  meek  and  quiet  tpiril,  and  was  clothed 
with  humility." 

Mr.  Bnriiard  married,  December,  1C86,  Eliaabetli  Price,  who  died  Octo- 
ber, 169;i.  For  a  second  wife,  May,  1C9G,  ALigwl  Bull,  who  died  Aogtist, 
ITO'i.  lie  waa  married  to  a  third  wife,  Lydia  GoETe,  August,  1704. 
Tkoirtai,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  bis  father  ;  JoAn  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  ministrj ;  and  Theodore,  biis  youngest  son,  died  iti  1725,  leaving 
three  children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
FhillifiH,  and  mother  of  the  lute  Lieut.  Governor  Samuel  Phillips. 

JotiN  Barnabd,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thonim:!  liarnord,  was  born  Vebruarj  26, 
1690,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  (Jnllego  iu  1709.  During  several  years 
be  taught  the  grammar  school  at  Andovcr,  nnd  the  North  grammar  school 
at  Boston.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  lib  father,  he  was  thought  of 
as  his  successor,  and  in  December  171>i.  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  Cloapei 
ministry  in  the  parish  in  which  he  had  faeeu  horn,  and  passed  his  early  years. 
lie  began  to  preach  as  settled  minister,  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1719, 
and  was  ordiiined  the  8th  of  April  foUuwing.  Tbe  sermon  ou  the  occasion 
Wtts  preachti.tiy  the  Ker.  Thoiuus  Symmes  of  Bosford.  Mr.  Barnard 
died  June  14,  1767,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

He  was  a  good  elassieal  Echolar;  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry, 
prepared  for  College  manv,  some  of  whom  were  good  scholars  and  useful 
meo.  Uis  piety,  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  his  faithfulness  and  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  miuisterial  duty,  and  the  interest  which  be  took  in  pro- 
moting the  peace  and  improvement  of  his  people,  procured  their  love  and 
confidtincc.  Ah  a  preacher  and  a  counsellor  in  the  churches,  lie  was  very 
highly  respected.  His  sound  understanding,  hospitulily,  benevolence  and 
urBntiity.  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
ae(|tuititanoe.  He  lived  in  much  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Phillips. 
the  minister  of  the  South  parish,  and  they  mutually  contributed  to  the  good 
order,  pence  and  harmony  of  the  town.  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  preface  to  the 
Nermon  already  referred  to  as  preached  by  Sir.  Barnard,  in  1739,  speaks  of 
him  iti  the  following  terms  of  affectionute  respect : — 

-\«fur  Ibo  present  worthy  pastor  uf  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  tli«  North  parish, 
aldiouitll  ho  bo  D"t  willing  tbut  anv  encimiium  should  be  given  of  him,  but,  like  hia 
("acrsbtu  father  before  him,  profcBScs  himself  content,  provided  lia  may  do  some  wr- 
viee  in  the  world,  and  pau  through  it  without  contempt,  yet  1  cannot  forbear  saying 
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that  he  18  80  well  known  and  approved,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  at  all  of  a  word  of 
recommendation  from  any  man  whatever.  *  *  *  *  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  shall  go  on  to  say  that  I  esteem  myself  not  much  less  happy  in  this  his 
•on,  who  ministers  before  God  and  to  his  people,  not  only  in  his  father's  place,  but 
also  makes  good,  so  far,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  can,  his  father's  ground.  I  said,  I 
esteem  myself  happy  in  him;  for  we  have  been  for  now  more  than  twenty  years  psst, 
labouring  in  this  town,  (though  not  properly  as  colleagues,  yet)  as  good  neighbours  and 
cordial  brethren ;  which,  let  others  think  as  meanly  of  as  they  please,  yet,  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives.  And  I  do  the  rather 
make  mention  of  this  thing,  because  I  would  from  hence  take  occasion  both  thankfaU 
ly  to  acknowledge  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  that  harmony  and  brotherly  love  which 
have  hitherto  subsisted  between  us ;  and  to  bewail  it  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  not  so  good  understanding  between  ministers  of  some  town*,  as 
might  be  wished  for." 

The  people  for  seventy  years,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
of  his  father,  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and  improvement  beyond  what  is 
common. 

Mr.  Barnard  left  two  sons,  both  distinguished  clergymen :  ThomtUt  who 
became  minister  of  the  First  church,  Salem;  and  Edward ,*  who  was  set- 
tled at  Haverhill ;  and  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tucker  of  Newbury.  His  youngest  son,  John,  died  October,  1739, 
aged  sixteen  years,  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Barnard  published  A  Sermon  at  the  gathering  of  a  church  and  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Walker  t  at  Penecook  (now  Concord)  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1730 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abbot,  1739 ;  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  General  Election,  1746.  He  preached  the  Convention  sermon 
in  1749  ;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sketch  may  answer  the  end  you  have  in  view, 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*  Edward  Barhard  wm  bom  Jnoe  15,  1720;  was  graduated  at  Uarvard  College  in  1736;  ood 
•idained  minbterof  Uaverhill,  April  27,  1743.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1774.  aged  fifty-three.  He 
WM  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  esteemed  preacher,  lie  published  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Abiel  Abbot;  a  wrmon  at  the  ordination  of  H.  True;  [a  native  of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  who  wai 
nadnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1750;  wa*  ordained  at  Hauipstcod,  N.  U  ,  Juno  26,  1752;  and 
died  May  22,  1782,  aged  fifty -seven;]  of  Giles  Merrill;  [a  native  of  Salisbury,  who  waa  gradoat- 
ed  at  Uarvard  College  in  1759;  was  ordained  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  March  6,  1765;  and  died  April 
27,  1801,  aged  sixty-two;]  of  Thomas  Cary;  [bom  at  Chariestown,  Oct.  18,  1745;  was  graduated 
^Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  was  ordained  postorof  a  church  in Newburyport,  May  11, 1768;  and 
died  Not.  24,  1808;]  a  fast  sermon,  1764;  Election  sermon,  1766;  Convention  sermon,  1773. 

JTiMOTHr  Walker  was  a  native  of  Woburn;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725:  wai 
•rdaiiied  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Nov.  18,  1730;  and  died  Sept.  2,  1782,  aged  seventy-eight. 
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JOHN  BAILY  * 

1684—1697. 

John  Bailt  was  bom  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  England,  Febmarj 
24, 1644.     His  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  early  devoted 
him  io  the  service  of  Qod,  and  carefully  instructed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  good  training  was,  that,  from  his  very 
childhood,  he  evinced  a  tender  interest  in  the  things  of  religion.     While  he 
was   yet  very  young,  his  mother  persuaded  him  to  conduct  the  devotions 
of  the  family.     When   his   father,    who   had   previously  lived  an  irreligi- 
ous and  dissolute  life,  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,   his  mind  was 
powerfully   wrought    upon,    and  he   found  no  rest   until   he  had   become 
a  decided  Christian ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  was  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  his    sobriety  and  spirituality,  as  he  had  been  before  for  his  way- 
wardness and  profligacy.     The    sou  was   initiated  in  grammar  under   an 
eminent  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Sager,  and  was  afterwards  instructed  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  Nonconformist's  Memorial. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  Chester ;  where, 
however,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  his  Congrega^oiml 
principles,  and  whence  he  was  removed  by  government  to  Lancashire  jail. 
After  being  released  from  prison,  he  travelled  into  Ireland,  where  he 
laboured  so  constantly  and  assiduouly,  as  materially  to  impair  his  constitution. 
He  spent  about  fourteen  years  at  Limerick,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole 
time,  had  a  happy  and  fruitful  ministry.     Among  his  stated  hearers  was  one 
individual  of  rank,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Orniond,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     This  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bishop,  who 
complained  of  it  to  the   Lord   Lieutenant.     This  gentleman  then  jjroposed 
to  Mr.  Baily  that  he  should  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  promis- 
ed that,  in  case  he  would  do  so,  he  would  procure  for  him  the  otiice  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke,  together  with  a  Deanery  and  a  Bishoprick,  whenever 
a  vacancy  should  occur  ;  but  he  stood   firm  to  his  principles,  and   rejected 
the  offer  without  hesitation.     He  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
without  any  factious  designs,  aiming  merely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  irreproachable  character,  ^e 
was  again  arrested,    condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.     Said  he  to  his 
judges, — **lf  I  had  been  drinking,  gaming  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with 
company,  my  lords,  I  presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus 
ireated  as  an  offender.     Must  praying  to  God  and  preaching  Christ,  with  a 
company  of  Christians  who  are  as  peaceable,  inoffensive  and  serviceable  to 
bis  Majesty  and  the  government,  as  any  of  his  subjects, — must  this  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  crime?"     The  recorder  answered, — **  We  will  have 
jou  know  that  it  is  a  greater  crime."     During  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, his  church,  being  divided  into  seven  parts,  were  accustomed  to  visit 
him,  one  part  each  day ;  when  he  prayed  with  them  and  preached  to  them  ; 
hut  this  procedure  was  offensive  to  the  government,  and  was  very  soon  pro- 

•  Ifatber'B  Mag.,  III.—Bfather'i  FuD.  S«nn.— NoDOOD.  Mem.,  I.— Middleton^s  Biog.  Evtiig.. 
lY.'Slioi*!  hiog.  Diot.— Emenon's  Hist,  of  the  Fint  Chnrofa,  Bofiton.— FiVtfna'  'BIkifti*  dt 
Wucrtoirn. 
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hibited.  Still,  however,  his  flock  continued  to  pray  without  ceasing  for  bis 
release  ;  and  earnest  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  judges,  at  the  assizes,  od 
his  behalf ;  but  no  release  could  bo  obtained,  except  on  condition  of  hb 
leaying  the  country  within  a  short  and  limited  time.  To  this  condition  he 
finally  submitted.  On  leaving  his  congregation  in  Limerick,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  but  he  subsequently  addressed 
them  through  the  press  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  full  of  the  most  pathetic 
counsels  and  pungent  appeals. 

Mr.  Baily  came  to  New  England,  probably  in  the  year  1684,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  also  in  the  ministry.  His 
first  residence,  after  hb  arrival  here,  was  at  Boston.  In  August.  1685,  the 
church  at  Water  town,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  began  to 
treat  with  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  among  them. 
In  August  of  the  next  year,  they  gave  him  a  formal  call,  and  on  the  6th 
of  October  following,  he  was  constituted  their  pastor.  On  this  occasion  be 
preached  the  sermon  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  ii.  16,  compared  with  II.  Cor. 
XII.  9.  The  ceremony  was  performed  without  the  laying  on  of  hands, — 
*' a  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  ''which  intimates  that  Mr.  Bailj 
regarded  his  previous  ordination  in  England  as  valid,  and  therefore  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  the  token  of  consecration  to  the  sacred  office 
renewed."  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  same  circumstance  that  Judge 
Sewall  makes  the  following  record  in  his  journal : — **  October  6.  Mr.  Bailv 
ordained  at  Watertown.  Mr.  Baily  not  ordained  as  Congregational  men 
are^ 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Baily  assumed  his  pastoral 
charge,  measures  were  taken  to  procure  his  brother  to  be  his  assistant ;  it 
being  declared,  **  with  a  very  full  vote,  that  the  town  did  earnestly  desire 
that  they  might  enjoy  Mr.  Baily  the  younger  to  be  helpful  to  his  brother  in 
the  ministry."  Mr.  Thomas  Baily  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  did  not 
remove  to  Watertown  till  November,  1687 ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  acted  as  his  brother's  assistant,  while  he  resided  in  Boston.  He 
had  but  a  brief  ministry,  as  he  died  January  31,  1689,  aged  thirty-fi?e. 
An  humble  monument  m  the  old  burying  ground  at  Watertown  designates 
the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  His  brother  John,  in  his  diary,  says  of 
him, — **  He  died  well,  which  is  a  great  word, — so  sweetly  as  I  never  saw 
the  like  before." 

The  next  year  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Baily,  (1690,)  the  town  voted 
to  request  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs*  to  occupy  the  place  which  he  had  held  as 
assistant  to  his  brother.  The  style  of  their  application  to  Mr.  Gibbs  would 
seem  to  import  that  the  labours  of  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  had  been  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  ill  health  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  town  consequently 
left  unsupplied  with  ministerial  services.  Mr.  Gibbs  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  his  salary  as  an  assistant  pastor  commenced  in  November  follow- 
ing. It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  two  laboured  together ;  for  in 
1692,  Mr.  Baily  left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  reasons  of 
his  removal  are  not  known  ;  but  disease  and  mental  depression  would  appear 

•Henry  Gibbs  wm  born  at  Boston,  Oct.  6,  1668;  was  eradaateU  at  Harrard  College,  16SJ: 
was  ordained  at  Watertown,  Oct.  6,  1697 ;  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  IrVilliam  and  Eliia- 
beth  Grcenough;  and  died  Oct.  21,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Sheafe) 
Gibbe;    grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Gibbs ;  neat  grandson  of  Sir  Ralph  Gibbs;   and  great-great 

Smndson  of  Robert  Gibbs,   Gent,    of  Honiogton,   WarwiokBhire,  England.    He  pabllilicd  aa 
rtUleiy  Eleetion  Sennoiiy  1704. 
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to  luiTe  formed  a  part  of  tLcm.     He  left  in  Lis  book  of  records  the  follow- 
ing singular  notice  of  the  last  Sonda;  he  preached  in  Wntertown : — 

"I  did  purticuliirly  bid  fhrpvrell  lo  mj'  house,  old  walks,  all  the  tlires  parts  of  tha 
uwti,  m}-  BKiiitant  Gibbs,  Ibe  BuhoultnasMr,  deacuas,  sulnitmeQ.  milliard  persODi, 
Iwo  canslablcB,  llic  burying  place,  my  sorvaut  tiiat  lived  t.itli  me  formi'rly,  thi»  old 
chnroh,  the  llirpeor  four  niectitigs  in  the  town,  this  neiRhboiirboud  of  raino,sainU  bui 
rioners  sUo.  old  but  fuiing  aim,  all  m;  children  which  grieved  me  jaogt,  fflettds  and 
Ihe*,  the  anvct  singen  of  Israel,  all  widows  aud  fatherless  nimilles,  all  moralised  per- 
•on*,  all  that  lipnrd  me  not  now,  iIjb  pulpit,  pcw-seatB  and  galleries,  <thc  cnshion  I 
kcft  as  a  (uktn  oC  my  love,)  at)  my  admin  is! ratluuK,  him  that  digs  the  grarcg,  nelgh- 
bonring  towns  aud  churches." 

In  July,  1693,  the  First  church  in  Boston  invited  Mr.  Bally  to  join  his 
labours  with  those  of  Mr.  AUco,  their  pastor,  in  teaching  the  congregation. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  from  any  necessity,  as  Jlr.  Allen  was 
then  not  more  than  sixty  yi^ars  of  age,  but  from  a  desire  to  avuil  thcmaelvos 
of  the  ministratious  of  an  ahle  and  good  mau,  and  perhaps  also  from  fecl- 
ioga  of  charity  towards  one  irho  had  fled  before  the  hand  of  persecution 
from  bin  native  country.  Hero  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  For 
threo  months  before  bis  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  gout  and  a  eom- 
plicaiion  of  other  maladies:  During  this  period,  be  read  frequently,  and 
with  the  deepest  interest,  the  prophetic  aeeount  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lortii  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  the  surviving 
members  of  bis  flock,  who  accompanied  him  to  New  England,  visited  him. 
bis  usual  address  to  them  was, — "  I  charge  you  that  I  find  you  all  safe  nt 
laat."  In  the  early  part  of  his  last  illness,  bis  mind  was  sometimea  far 
from  being  at  rest ;  but  he  nax  accustomed  to  say  even  then, — "  The  Master 
hath  done  all  things  well,"  At  length  he  attuned  a  perfect  confidence  that 
ha  was  on  the  borders  of  the  world  of  glory.  When  he  saw  bis  friends 
weeping  around  bim  in  the  ])ro»peut  of  his  immediate  departure,  he  rebuked 
them  by  saying, — "  Away  with  your  idols  ;  away  with  your  idols."  Just 
before  his  last  illucss,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, — "  I  was  affected  with  what  I 
read  of  3Ir.  Shewel  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord  let  me  not 
die  meanly;  but  in  dying,  bring  much  glory  to  thee."  And  this  recorded 
prayer  waa  remarkably  answered.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  it 
Mcniud  as  if  he  had  some  ><ueb  views  as  the  first  Christian  martyr  had  of 
tliu  glory  of  hb  enthroned  Saviour.  lie  strove  to  speak  to  bis  wife;  and  at 
kngth  exclaimed, — "Oh  what  shall  I  say  T  He  is  altogether  lovely." 
.\iid  to  another  relative, — "  Oh  all  ourprstiaes  of  Him  are  poor  low  things!" 
Ue  then  added, — "His  gloiioas  angels  are  come  for  me."  Upon  this,  he 
doacd  bis  eyes,  and  never  opened  them  again.  Ho  died  on  Sunday,  Deoem- 
t»r  12,  1697,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  ajje.  Previous  to  the  com- 
ueucemciit  of  his  illness,  he  bad  had  a  presentiment  that  his  work  was 
nearly  finished,  and  bad  begun  to  write  a  sermon  on  the  text, — "  Into  thy 
kauds  I  commit  my  spirit."  He  never  lived  to  preach  or  to  finish  the  dis- 
course ;  but  Cotton  Mather  used  the  same  teit  tn  preaching  his  funeral 
HrmoD.  He  was  buried,  according  to  l>r.  Eliot,  "  in  the  eomraou  burial 
place,  near  the  Old  Alms  House  ;  and  around  the  spot  lie  many  of  hin 
deAtwDdants.  According  to  a  record  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Fairfield  of  Drain- 
tree,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Francis  in  his  History  of  Watcrtown,  he  "was 
honourably  inlerrcd  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Thomas  Deanu." 

In  the  year  IC89,  there  was  printed  in  Boston  a  volume  consisting  of 
aketcbes  of  somo  of  Mr.  Baily's  discourses,  entilledi — "  Man's  chief  end 
to   glorify  God,  or  somo  brief  sermon  notes  on  I.  Oor.  Z.  31."     In  tho 
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same  volume  was  included  the  address  before  referred  to, — **  to  bis  loving 
and  dearly  beloved  Christian  friends  in  and  about  Limerick."  There  is  a 
prefatory  address  to  the  reader  from  some  unknown  hand,  stating  that  in 
publishing  these  pieces,  Mr.  Baily  was  **  purely  passive,  utterly  refusing  " 
(whether  out  of  melancholy,  modesty  or  bodily  infirmity,  the  writer  does 
not  say,)  *'  to  be  any  otherwise  concerned  than  barely  to  allow  of  their 
publication."  In  1692,  Mr.  Baily  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 

Of  Mr.  Baily *s  posterity  a  considerable  number  are  now  living.  In  1808, 
there  were  two  grandchildren,  three  great  grandchildren,  and  several  of  the 
fifth  generation.  These  were  in  the  female  line  and  bore  the  name  of  Willis 
or  Belknap. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Baily 's  character  is  from  Cotton  Mather's^ 
discourse  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

*'  Mr.  Baily  was  a  man  of  eminent  holiness,  whose  life  has  heen  a  practical  comment 
upon  his  doctrine,  lie  was  remarkahle  for  watchfulness  over  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions,  and  discovered  great  uneasiness  if  at  anv  time  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly. 
He  had  so  tender  a  conscience  that  he  of^en  expressed  great  concern  in  his  diary  if  be 
had  given  in  to  any  little  indulgence,  which  most  otherd  would  have  thought  perfectly 
innocent,  lest  he  should  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  his  desire  (as  he  express- 
ed it)  ''to  get  three  things, — patience  under  the  calamities  of  life;  impatience  under 
the  (moral)  inflrmitics  of  life;  and  earnest  longings  for  the  next  life."  When  some 
kind  presents  were  made  him,  he  wrote, — "I  have  my  wages  quickly:  O  that  God 
may  not  put  me  off  with  a  reward  here !''  When  he  parted  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment  he  had  in  the  world,  he  thus  wrote  upon  the  occasion: — '' If  1  can  but 
exchange  outward  comforts  for  inward  graces,  it  is  well  enough.  O  for  a  heart  to  glo- 
rify God  in  the  lire  V^  He  took  much  notice  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  sermons  of 
other  ministers,  and  his  papers  abound  with  remarks  upon  them,  which  showed  that 
he  was  as  desirous  to  get  good  by  their  labours  as  to  do  good  by  his  own.  But  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  half  the  useful  extracts  that  might  be  made  respecting  his  holy 
habits:  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  few  passages  respecting  his  ministerial  char- 
acter. 

"  As  from  a  child  he  had  been  full  of  solicitous  care  about  his  own  soul,  when  be 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  insisted  on  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  that  all 
men  should  have  about  the  conversion  of  their  souls  to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts  before  Him.  There  were  many  great  points  of  our  Christian  faith  which  he 
treated  with  shorter  touches,  because  his  thoughts  were  continually  swallowed  up  with 
the  vast  concern  of  not  being  deceived  about  the  marks  of  a  regenerate  and  sanctified 
soul,  and  the  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ  at  a  dying  hour.  Those  two  words,  a  mouI 
and  eternity  were  great  words  with  liim,  and  his  very  soul  was  habitually  under  the 
awe  of  them.  Hence  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  lay  in  the  points  of  turning  fVom  sin 
to  God  in  Christ,  the  trial  of  our  doing  it.  the  peril  of  our  not  doing  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  in  this  grand  concern.'' 
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JAMES   PIERPONT* 

1684—1714. 

James  PierpontI  was  the  grandson  of  James  Pierpont,  a  younger  branch 
of  a  Tcry  distinguished  family  in  England  who  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  period  and  died  at  Ipswich,  leaving  two  sons.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Pierpont  of  Roxbury,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1672,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1690.  He  was  born  at  Rox- 
bary  in  1661,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1681. 

In  1684,  the  church  at  New  Haven,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  of  Portsmouth  to  become  their  pastor, 
iDvited  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  who  was  highly  recommended  to  them  by  some 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
His  services  proved  highly  acceptable,  and  in  due  time  the  preliminaries  for 
his  settlement  were  arranged ;  and,  as  the  church  had  had  a  protracted  sea- 
son of  division  and  difficulty,  it  was  no  small  recommendation  of  the  new 
minister  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  duly 
Mi  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  on  the  2d  of  July,  1685,  after  he  had  served 
the  people,  as  a  candidate,  about  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Pierpont's  introduction  to  his  pastoral  charge  seems  to  have  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of 
attendants  on  public  worship ;  insomuch  that  larger  accommodations  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  They  at  first  filled  up  some  vacant  places  with  seats, 
and  subsequently  brought  forward  the  galleries,  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 
s^at  in  front  of  each  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  about  a  dozen  years  that  they 
proceeded  to  enlarge  the  church  itself.  From  1677,  when  the  support  of 
the  ministry  was  transferred  from  the  church  to*  the  town,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  impose  a  tax  of  one,  two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound,  the  avails 
of  which,  whether  more  or  less,  were  appropriated  to  the  minister  or  minis- 
ters for  the  time  being.  But,  in  1697,  a  regular  salary  was  proposed;  and 
the  town  voted  *'  to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Pierpont  annually,  while  he 
Jhall  preach  the  word  of  God  to  us,  the  sum  of  £120,  in  grain  and  flesh," 
at  fixed  prices;  "also  to  supply  him  with  firewood  annually."  This  vote 
being  communicated  to  Mr.  Pierpont,  he  signified  his  approval  of  it,  '*  until 
the  providence  of  God  should  bring  his  family  into  such  circumstances,  as 
that  Ihc  salary  would  not  support  him  in  labouring  at  the  altar."  **  I  accept 
it,"  he  said,  **thc  more  willingly,  because  I  understand  the  offering  is  made 
with  a  general  cheerfulness,  wherein  God  Himself  is  well  pleased,  provided 
that  due  care  be  taken  that  this  offering  be  brouo^ht  into  the  house  of  God 
without  lameness,  or  reflections  on  the  ministry,  in  the  respective  years." 

One  of  the  first  persons  received  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  Pierpont,  was  an  aged  man  who  passed  under  the  name  of  James 
Davids.  There  was  always  something  mysterious  about  his  character  and 
history  ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Dixwell,  one  of  King  Charles'  judges.  Indeed  he  had 
been  recognised  by  one  individual  (a  Mr.  Jones)  who,  in  early  life  had  often 

•  Dwight's  Life  of  Edwards.— Baoon's  Hist.  Diao. 

t  The  ariginAlorthographj  of  the  name  was  PiBRBiFOirt. 
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seen  him  in  London  and  Westminster;  but  he  faithfully  kept  the  secret 
until  the  time  came  when  no  evil  could  result  from  divulging  it. 

In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concert- 
ed the  plan  of  founding  a  College — a  plan  which  took  effect  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the 
institution,  he  was  exceedingly  active ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence,  in 
DO  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  was  induced  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.* 

Of  the  famous  Synod  held  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  system  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  discipline  and  the 
benefits  of  communion  among  the  churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent 
member.  The  ''Articles'*  which  were  adopted  as  the  Result  of  the  Synod, 
and  which  constitute  the  well  known  "  Saybrook  Platform,''  are  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  him. 

Mr.  Pierpont  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  on  the  14tb  of  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  grave  is  covered  by  the  church  edi- 
fice belonging  to  the  first  parish  in  New  Haven. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1691,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  to  Abigail 
Davenport,  a  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  office.  On 
the  3d  of  February  following,  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  The  tra- 
dition is,  that  she  died  of  a  consumption  which  originated  in  a  cold  she  took 
the  Sabbath  after  her  marriage,  from  going  to  meeting,  as  the  custom  then 
was,  in  her  bridal  dress.  A  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  (May  30, 
1694,)  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  at  Hartford  to  Sarah  Haynes,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Haynes.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1696, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1698,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Hooker,  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  in  Hartford.  This  lady  lived  till  November,  1740, 
and  was  the  mother  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston, 
in. Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled  **  Sundry  false  hopes  of  Heaven 
discovered  and  decryed."  Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  pre- 
face, in  which  he  says  of  the  author.  **  He  has  been  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
Church  of  God."  New  Haven  values  him, — all  Connecticut  honours  him, 
— they  have  cause  to  do  it." 

Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him :  — 

"  That  we  aro  not  able  to  form  so  lively  an  idea  of  him  as  of  Davenport,  is  partly 
because  his  life  was  shorter,  and  was  less  involved  in  scenes  of  conflict,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  his  nature  and  the  early  discipline  of  Divine  Providence  had  less  fitted 
him  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  character^  and 
to  leave  his  image  stamped  with  ineffaceable  distinctness  on  the  records  of  his  times. 

*•  In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Pierpont  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  Hisper- 
Bonal  appearance  was  altogether  prepossessing.  He  was  eminent  in  the  gift  of  prayer. 
His  doctrine  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and  his  style  was  clear,  lively  and  impres- 
sive, without  any  thing  of  the  affected  quaintness  which  characterized  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  day." 

^  •  Dwight,  in  his  Life  of  Edvrardfl,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  lectures  to  the  stadents  in  Yale 
College,  as  professor  of  Moral  Philoflophj.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacon  considers  doabtfal,  as  Ibe 
College  was  not  removed  from  Saybrook  UU  after  Mr.  Pierpont's  death. 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS* 


«  bom  at  Nevtoim,  Massachusetts,  February 
of  laaac  and  Martha  (Pect)  Williams,  and  the 
IS  of  Roshury,— the  firat  of  the  name  of  WU- 
inlry.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
for  fis'e  or  six  years,  represcuted  the  town  in 
e  appears  also  to  have  commanded 


)3, — bia  class  consisting 
n, — afterwards  the  llevi 


■Fohn  Willinma  of  Deerfield,  memorable  for  being  taken  captive  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  IGSo,  he  waa  settled  over  the  church  in  Hatfield,  as  aucces- 
wr  to  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
zroat  teal,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence,  till  death  put  u  period  to  both  his 
miuiatry  and  his  life. 

Not  lung  after  bis  settlement  at  Ilatfield,  he  was  married  to  Etiia, 
rlanghter  uf  the  Kev.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  By 
ihis  marriage  he  had  three  nhildren  : — namely,  William,  who  was  for  many 
ve»f8  miniater  at  Weston,  Maso.;  Elinka,  who  was  Keclor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Partridge.  He  coH' 
traoted  a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  and  by  her  had  five  children : — namely,  Solomon,  after- 
wards the  Rev.  Dr.  Williama  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  ;  Israel,  distinguished  in 
(ivil  life,  and  on  officer  of  note  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  throe 
■Iwightcrs.  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashley*  of 
DewfielJ.  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Stephen  AVilliams,  Ling  Meadow,  1716.  The  great  Salva- 
linn  explained  in  several  Sermons,  1717.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon, 
ITIO.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Warham  Williams,  Walthara,  1723. 
-V  Semion  at  the  ordinulion  of  Nohcmiah  Bull,  WestfielJ,  1726.  [who  was  a 
native  of  Long  Island  ;  was  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  17123 ;  and  died  in 
1740.]  Convention  Sermon,  172(!.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  17'2i).  The  duty  and  interest  of  a  Christian  people  U> 
Ik:  steadfont.     Directions  to  obtain  a  true  conversion,  17313. 

Mr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  August  20, 1741,  in  the  seventj- 
tixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  ministry.     His  second  wifif 

•WiwfJi' Fnn.Sena.— AlUn".   Blng,   Wot.— FMTner'i  Q«b.    Reg.— nirt.   oT  the  Wllllra. 

tJoiitlnt*  AtHLET  au  *  niitlvi  of  WntGdd.  Mub.;  wu  Kradnitcd  tX  TbIf  College  in 
1Tl«i  ■«>  ordained  Driniilrr  of  I>rtrlirld,  Mb™.,  <n   17:!ft;  urd  died  in  178«,  Dgwl  rixtj-nnn. 

•tlNoi^liuiIInaar  JnllnNnrUmKlllwrfifId,  1741:  [oho  im>|iniditalPd  >' YIiIgCdIIcec  In  IT.Il, 
mi  <titi  In  IT7B.1  Ai'mnnnan  tlia  gmt  duliror  cbsrit}',  1T4Z;  A  Sntntm  M  tha  nnlinfttiira 
••r  fluBMlKandallUKcoSnlem,  1743,  [who  wHaDatiiaoF  Wabam;  mugndiulod  ■LUftrvmrd 
CWIan  In  IT3I :  KOd  died  JonMrv  3),  ITS!,  ucd  lirhtf-fanr.]  A  LM[«r  lutba  Kev.  Wlllian 
CiwperlnanmrMhliol'JaniiiinauMr.  Aihley'snrman,  17i3;  A  Senium  od  ttac  dcntb  of  tha 
Rar.  Bmitmin  tXailUtlc  [nfao  ni  ip^uiUd  tX  Vula  Colkga  Is  ITtS;  nan  ordiinrd  sC  N'orth- 
Md,  Han.,  in  ITlBj  uiddied  Jmj.  S,  1748,  i^ed  8rtj-fonr.]     Twq  Bennoni  t*  n—i-i'i     "«> 
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Boiriyed  him.     His  funeral  sermon   was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathtn 
Edwards,  from  Matthew  ^IV.  12 ;  and  was  published. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Edwards'  sermon,  contains  the  most 
extended  view  of  his  character,  that  is  known  to  have  been  furnished  bj 
any  of  his  contemporaries  : — 

''  God  has  now  taken  away  from  you  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— one  that  has  long  been  a  father  to  you  and  a  father  in  our  Israel;  a  person  of 
uncommon  natural  abilities  and  distinguished  learning,  a  great  divine,  of  very  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  judgment.  Judiciousness  and  wisdom 
were  eminently  his  character.  He  was  one  of  eminent  gifts,  qualifying  him  for  all 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  there  appeared  a  savour  of  holiness  in  hi^  exer- 
cise of  those  gifts,  both  in  public  and  in  private;  so  that  he  improved  them  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  a  man  of  God.  lie  was  not  negligent  of  the  talents  which  his  Lord 
had  committed  to  him;  you  need  not  be  told  with  what  constant  diligence  he  improv- 
ed them,  how  studious  at  home,  and  how  laborious  in  his  public  work,  lie  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  called:  the  ministry  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord  he  took  heed  to  fullil.  and  pursued  it  with  a  constant,  and  steadfast, 
even  mind,  through  all  his  difficulties. 

"  You  know  his  manner  of  addressing  lleavenin  his  public  prayers  with  you  and  for 
you:  with  what  sanctity,  humility,  faith  and  fervency,  he  seemed  to  apply  himself  to 
the  Father  Of  Lights,  from  time  to  time,  when  he  stood  in  this  desk,  as  your  mouth  to 
God;  and  interceding  for  you.  pleading  with  God  through  the  grace  and  merits  of  a 
glorious  Mediator.  And  you  know  his  manner  of  applying  himself  to  you,  when  he 
came  to  you,  from  time  to' time,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

'*  In  his  public  ministry,  he  mainly  insisted  on  the  most  weighty  and  important 
things  of  religion;  he  was  eminently  an  evangelical  preacher;  evangelical  subjects 
seemed  to  be  his  delight.  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  preaching;  and  ho  much 
insisted  on  those  things  that  did  nearly  concern  the  essence  and  power  of  religion;  and 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  judiciously  and  clearly  handling  the  doctrines  he  insisted  on, 
and  treating  properly  whatever  subject  he  took  in  hand;  and  of  selecting  the  most 
weighty  arguments  and  motives  to  enforce,  and  set  home  those  things  that  concern 
Christian  experience  and  practice.  His  subjects  were  always  weighty,  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them  peculiarly  happy,  showing  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  ever  breathing  Ibrth  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  things  he 
delivered,  on  his  heart.  His  sermons  were  none  of  them  mean,  but  were  all  wise,  solid 
compositions.    His  words  were  none  of  them  vain,  but  all  were  weighty." 

Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  writes  thus : — 

"  I  have  read  all  Mr.  Stoddard's  writings,  but  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  them 
that  strength  of  genius  some  have  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  his 
son-in-law.  I  believe  to  have  been  the  greater  man,  and  I  am  ready  to  think  greater  than 
any  of  his  own  sons,  though  they  were  all  men  of  more  than  common  understanding.*' 

William  Williavis^  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  was  born 
May  11,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Weston,  November  2,  1709  ;  and  was  dismissed  by 
a  mutual  council,  October,  24,  1750.  After  his  dismission,  he  remained  in 
the  parish,  and  treated  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,*  with 
uniform  consideration  and  kindness.  lie  died  March  6,  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Hall,  Sutton, 
1729 ;  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1737 ;  at  the  execution  of  P.  Kcnnison 
for  burglary,  1738  ;  on  Saving  faith  ;  at  the  Election,  1741 ;  on  the  death 
of  Caleb  Lyman,  1742;  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1745.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Kcv.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
and  the  eldest  sister  of  his  father's  second  wife.  They  had  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.     The  eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  1713; 

*  Samuel  Woodward  was  a  native  of  Newton;  was  gradnated  at  Cambridge  in  1748:  vu 
ordained  at  Weston,  September  25,  1751 ;  and  died  October  6,  1782,  aged  fifty -six.  He  pabfiih- 
ed  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Wheeler,  Harvard,  1759;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordimtka 
of  John  Marsh,  Wethersfield,  1774;  Conunemorattve  Sermon  at  Lexington,  1779;  SermoBai 
occaeion  of  the  death  of  Cyms  Woodward,  1782. 


WILLIAM  WILLIAJtS. 

«u  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  PitlsGeld,  Mass.;  «&a  a  Colouel  iu  the 
Fieodi  war,  a  Jodgs  of  the  Court  in  Berkshire  couaty,  &c-,  &c.  Ho  died 
June,  1788,  aged  seveal;-fivc.  Ooe  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rer.  JoMph  Buckmtnster  of  Rutland,  Milss.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
tlie  l&te  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  of  Boston ;  another  to  the  Rev. 
John  Scccombe,*  and  a  third  to  Col.  Oliver  Partridge  of  Hntlicld. 

The  other  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hat£cld,  who  were 
clergymen, — namely,  Dr.  Solomon  Williama  of  Lebanon,  and  ihe  Re*. 
BGihA  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  wilt  form,  each  a  dislbet  ftubjeat, 
it  ehronological  order. 


SAMUEL  LEE-t 

1686—1691. 

SuccEL  Lee  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  162&.  He 
Imre  the  name  of  hia  father,  who  was  a  person  of  great  respectability,  and 
\t  inherited  from  him  a  large  estate.  Having  been,  for  some  time,  a  pupil 
U  St.  PauI'b  school,  he  was  sent,  in  1640,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
■liere  he  remained  tilt  1G4S,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Be  vu  soon  settled  in  a  Fellowship  in  Wadbam  College;  and,  in  16S6, 
m  appointed  Ptootor  of  the  UniverBitj.  He  was  at  that  time  a  lecturer 
in  Great  St.  Helen's  church  iu  London.  He  was  not  silenced  for  noucon- 
(omity,  as  ho  hod  no  preferment  to  lose.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rowe,  minister  of  a  private  nonconformist  congregation  in  Holborn, 
(UndoD.)  which  took  place  in  1677,  he  became  associated  with  the  cole- 
linted  Xhcopbilus  Gale,  as  pastor  of  that  church;  but  he  could  Dot  have 
rHtinedhis  connection  with  it  long,  aa,  in  September,  1G79,  wc  tind  him 
Mttled  at  Signal,  near  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  afterwards,  for 
MM  years,  minister  of  an  Independent  cbarch,  at  Newington  Green,  near 
Uddon.  He  waa  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established  Church,  but  he 
hi  eoDScieniious  scruples  which  forbade  him  to  entertaiii  the  idea,  Being 
qiprehonsivc  of  a  etill  farther  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conacience,  he 
Nwived  U>  migrate  to  New  England;  and  accordiugly,  in  the  summer  of 
1686,  he  landed  ou  our  shores.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  be  viaa  employed 
t(r  preach  in  the  town  of  Briittol,  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  on  the  organization 
c(  a  ohnrch  there  in  May,  1687,  he  waa  chosen  its  pastor.  His  minisCiy, 
inner,  in  connection  with  that  church,  was  very  brief.  As  he  oune 
aUtar  to  eocapo  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  so,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  hj 
fUeh  a  different  slate  of  things  had  been  brought  about,  he  resolved  to 
Mani  to  his  native  country.  He  accordingly  set  out  to  return  tn  1691 ; 
bU  he  was  desuncd  never  again  to  set  foot  on  Eoglinh  ground.     He  was 

>JauiSRFCOiiBB<naanttJTeiir  Mcdford;  ou  gnduiti-d  at  Iltmrd  CDllegs  in  1728;  *>* 
siMMd  minuter et  H*nMil,  Oclobcr  1<J,  1713;  vu  diinisRil  September  T,  U57i  andumalwd 
^B«  nannflcr,  at  Halltut,  Nova-g«gtlii,  vbrre  bi  died  in  ilV2,  ngcd  eightj-taar.  il*  pub- 
liriMd  A  SctmoD,  pmcbed  al  Balifu  dd  tbe  dutb  of  Ablgul,  oife  at  Jonalban  Bclober,  Bw|., 

mi. 

tW««4'i  Atlimi»  Ox™..    ir.-Noncon.   Meib.,    I.-M«ber'i  M»j,,   III.-A™unl  of  Ux 
«l(ta  or  BriHol.— AUea'l  Blag.  Diot. 
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oaptnred  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  St.  Maloe  in  Franee, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  year  1691.  He  was  buried  outside 
of  the  city  as  a  heretic.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  before  h*e  sailod,  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  viewed  a  star  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  astro- 
logy, presaged  captivity. 

Mr.  Lee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  There 
was  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge,  whether  in  literature,  science  or 
art,  into  which  he  had  not  penetrated.  He  devoted  great  attention  at  one 
period  to  the  study  of  astrology ;  but  he  afterwards  testified  hb  disappro- 
bation of  it,  by  burning  a  hundred  books  which  related  to  the  subject.  He 
was  conscientiously  a  nonconformist,  but  was  far  removed  firom  every  thing 
like  bigotry.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  the  poor  were 
very  often  sharers  of  his  bounty.  In  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  he  expressed  bis  belief  that  the  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  would  end  between  1716  and  1736,  and  that  the 
broad  wings  of  the  eagle  mean  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Lee*s  publications  : — Chronicon  Gestrense ; 
an  exact  chronology  of  all  the  Rulers  of  Cheshire  and  Chester  in  Church 
and  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1656.  Orbis  Miraculum,  or 
the  temple  of  Solomon  portrayed  by  Scripture  light,  folio,  [printed  at  tiie 
expense  of  the  University,]  1659.  De  excidio  Anti-Christi,  folio,  1659. 
A  Sermon  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  carnal  relations, 
1661.  Contemplations  on  mortality,  1669.  A  Sermon  on  secret  prayer, 
1674.  The  visibility  of  the  true  church,  1675.  The  triumph  of  mercy  b 
the  chariot  of  praise :  a  Discourse  of  secret  and  preventing  mercies,  1677. 
Two  Dbcourses  on  the  mournful  state  of  the  church,  with  a  prospect  of  her 
dawning  of  glory,  1679.  A  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  successive  state 
of  the  Jews,  with  Scripture  evidence  of  their  future  conversion,  and  estab- 
Ibhment  in  their  own  land.  [This  is  printed  with  Fletcher's  Israel  Redox.] 
1679.  The  joy  of  faith,  1689.  Answer  to  many  queries  relative  to 
America,  to  its  natural  productions,  dbeases,  &c.,  1690.  The  great  day 
of  judgment:  A  Sermon  preached  before  a  Court  at  Bristol,  1695. 

He  also  wrote  a  Preface  to  John  Rowers  Immanuel,  with  hb  Life.  Bu 
**  Triumph  of  Mercy"  was  much  read  in  New  England,  and  an  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1718. 

Cotton  Mather  describes  Mr.  Lee's  character  as  follows  : — 

^'  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  Learning  ever  merited  a  statue,  this  great  man  hat 
M  rich  an  one  due  to  him,  as  can  be  erected;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  hardly  ever  a 
more  universally  learned  person  trod  the  American  strand. 

"Live,  O  rare  Lee;  live,  if  not  in  our  works,  yet  in  thine  own;  ten  or  twelve  of 
which  that  have  seen  the  light,  will  immortalize  thee.  But  above  all,  thy  Book  'De 
Excidio  Anti-Christi'  shall  survive  and  assist  the  funeral  of  the  monster,  whofe 
nativity  is  therein,  with  such  exquisite  st^udy.  calculated;  and  thy  Book  entitled 
'  Orbis  Miraculum,  or  The  Temple  of  Solomon,'  shall  proclaim  thee  to  be  a  mirade 
ft>r  thy  vast  knowledge,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Temple  of  thy  God." 


CHARLES  MORTON,  ^U 


CHARLES    MORTON.* 


Cbakleb  Mokton  was  tioru  ut  Peudnvy,  iu  the  oounty  of  Cornwall, 
Knglwid,  ID  tbc  j-car  1626.  He  naa  the  oldest  sod  of  tbe  Bcv.  Nicholu 
Morton,  wlio,  aftur  having  been  ejected  from  ono  place  for  his  nonconform- 
ity, in  llic  reigu  of  Charles  the  First,  became  the  miDister  of  St.  Mary 
Urcry's,  io  SouLhwark,  where  he  died.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
konoumbli:  family  at  Morton  in  Nuttingliamshire,  the  scat  of  Thomas  Mor- 
ion, wlio  was  Secretary  to  King  Edward  tlie  Third,  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
Wrj.  Two  of  hia  brothers  were  clergymen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
vas  sent  by  his  grandfather  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distiu- 
gouhed  himself  for  hia  vigorous  and  successful  application  to  study,  and  at 
Uie  Huue  time,  tlko  his  grandfather,  who  wati  a  great  royaliat,  uhowed  him- 
ulf  very  icalous  fur  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church.  When  the 
aril  wars  came  on,  he  was  led  to  make  observations  on  the  comparative 
dcjgreea  of  morality  evinced  by  the  two  great  parlies,  favourable  to  the  par- 
ly ^t  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and  this  led  him  into  a  course 
of  ini]uiry  that  result-ed  iu  his  becoming  a  Puritan.  While  he  was  a  Fel- 
low uf  tliu  College,  he  was  much  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  particular- 
ly m  the  ilepartmonl  of  mathematiea.  After  leaving  College,  he  became 
iba  ■linlster  of  BlislanJ, — the  place  from  which  bU  father  had  been  previous- 
ly ^«cted  for  nonconformity ;  and  here  ho  lived  as  a  conformist  several 
jtva.  After  being  ejected  from  this  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  iu 
166:2,  he  retired  to  the  pariah  of  St.  Ives,  where  he  lived  in  a  smalt  hooM 
rfhb  own,  and  preached  privately  to  a  few  people  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Here  lie  continued  till  the  great  fire  in  London,  which  occasioned  him  a 
katvy  loss,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  removed  to  the  city  with  % 
viaiT  to  aupcrintend  the  management  of  his  concerns.  Through  the  infln- 
eiMe  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  now  to  engage  in  tbc  business  of 
Itaflbing  yootb,  for  which  he  poasessed  estraordinary  (^ualrfieations.  With 
tliia  view  he  settled  at  Nowington  Green,  where  be  educated  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  afterward*  distinguished  in  both 
Chnrch  and  Stnt«.  Be  was  not  only  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  but  be 
bad  a  remarkable  facility  at  cumtnunicatiug  knowledge,  and  rendered  blm- 
Mlf  a  great  fitvourile  with  his  pupils  by  his  winning  and  agreeable  manners. 
His  object  in  establishing  this  school,  waa  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  to 
dioMuters,  the  ptivilogcs  of  the  National  Universities,  fruici  which  they 
were  excluded  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  nob  only  oarricd  bis  pupils 
throngh  the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific  course,  but  also  gave  lectures 
to  those  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 

Mr.  Morton  continued  at  A'ewington  Green,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  twcnfy  years.  Butat  length,  in  conseijuenee  of  being  subject- 
ad  to  repeated  and  embarrassing  processes  from  the  Bishops'  Courta,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  this  employment.  And,  as  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs  in  England,  at  that  time,  promised  little  either  for  his  comfort 

QBefulncss.   he  quioldy  Ciiine  to  the   resolution  of  easting  in  his  lot 


•Sonam.  Mem.,  I.— CniUirjton't  Hiit.  of  Ito  Firsl  obnreb,  Ch»ile 
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the  adventurers  to  New  England.  It  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  if  he 
were  to  remove  hither,  he  might  probably  succeed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard  College  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in  induc- 
ing him  to  emigrate.  Bnt  when  he  arrived,  the  political  -condition  of  the 
country  was  so  much  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  course  pur- 
sued by  James  the  Second,  that  it  was  thought  at  least  inexpedient  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  College  one  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  as  Mr.  Mor^ 
ton.  The  office  of  Vice  President,  however,  was  created  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  President,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  He  read  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  his  own  house,  which 
were  attended  not  only  by  several  young  men  who  followed  him  to  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  but  also  by  a  number  of  students 
from  the  College.  This,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  Corporation,  which 
led  him,  after  a  short  time,  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  Morton  arrived  in  this  country  in  July,  1686,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  following,  was  solemnly  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  at 
Charlestown.  The  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  had  been 
observed  until  this  time,  was  now  dispensed  with,  at  Mr.  Morton's  own 
request ;  though  some  of  the  ministers  present  seem  not  to  have  readily 
fallen  in  with  the  omission.  Mr.  Morton  preached  on  the  occasion,  from 
Romans  i.  16  ;  and  in  his  sermon  alluded  very  pithily  to  the  5th  of  Noveai- 
bor,  the  day  of  his  ordination,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving 
in  England  for  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Mr.  Morton  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  settled  as  minister  of 
Charlestown ;  and  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
about  ten  years.  In  1694,  after  his  vigour  had  begun  manifestly  to  abate, 
an  effort  was  made  to  procure  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  then  a  recent  grad-  * 
uatc  at  Cambridge,  to  be  his  colleague  ;  but  Mr.  P.  declined  the  proposal 
from  a  wish  to  remain  longer  at  the  College  ;  and  a  second  movement  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  but  without  any  better 
success.  After  this,  in  May,  1697,  a  call  was  made  to  Mr.  Simon  Brad- 
street  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  declined  at  that  time,  though  he  subse- 
quently became  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Morton,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  colleague  to  the  close  of  life.  During  his  last  year  his  health 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Judge  SewalPs  last  interview  with  him  was 
on  the  8th  of  April,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  following  record  of  it : — 

''  I  was  told  he  was  asleep;  but  went  in,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  his  bedside,  he 
earnestly  stretched  out  his  flaming  hand  to  me,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not.  I 
think  the  first  I  heard  him  say  was,  '  I  Sir.'  I  asked  him  how  he  did  in  such  long 
illness.  He  at  first  said, — ^  That  which  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured;'  but  seemed 
presently  after  to  correct  himself  and  say, — '  I  desire  particularly  to  submit  to  the 
hand  of  God.'  A  while  after  1  said, — *  You  cannot  speak  to  me,  but  you  can  speak  to 
God,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better.  I  pray  that  God  would  help  you  to  speak  to 
Him,  and  that  He  would  graciously  hear  you  when  you  do  speak.'  He  seemed  to  lie 
still  in  a  listening  posture,  and  made  a  little  pause  and  said, — '  Excellent  things !  if  I 
could  receive  them  and  live  up  to  them  !'  Before  this,  he  said  something  about  his 
man  Tiler, — that  he  heard  he  was  become  a  new  man.  When  I  took  leave  ho  said,  *  I 
wish  you  well,  and  all  your  family.'  I  told  him  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  should  ftre 
the  better  for  his  blessing." 

Mr.  Morton  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  14th ;  and  was  attended  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Court,  the  officers  of  the  College,  (of  which  he  was  Vice 
President,)  and  the  students  who  preceded  the  hearse  and  led  the  proces- 
sion.   He  left  a  legaoy  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
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Harrftrd  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  and  left  it  to  tlie  liiscro- 
tion  of  his  eieualor  to  dispose  of  "all  hia  philosophical  writings,  seriuou 
notes,  pampbleU,  mathematical  instriimeDta,-aiid  other  raritiea." 

He  published  the  following  works ; — The  Little  Peace  Maker.  Foolish 
I'ride,  the  Make-Bait,  16T4.  A  Discourse  on  improviog  the  county  of 
OomwaU,  (a  part  of  which,  on  sea  sand  for  manure,  is  printed  in  the  Fbi- 
oeophical  Transactions  for  April,  1676.)  The  way  of  good  men  for  wise 
men  to  walk  in,  1C81.  The  (laming  humour  considered  and  reproved,  1684. 
Debts  discharged;  with  some  meditations  in  metre,  li)H4.  Reason  Birds: 
an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Jeremiah  viii.  7.  Meditations  on  the  Hist- 
urj  uf  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Esodus,  &,c.  The  spirit  of  man  :  Medi- 
tatiom  on  I.  Thess.  v.  '2'S.  Of  common  places,  or  memorial  books.  Gon- 
^iderations  on  the  new  river.  Letter  to  a  friend  to  prove  money  not  ao 
necessary  aa  imagined.  The  Ark,  its  loss  and  recovery.  Must  of  these 
norks  are  brief,  as  he  was  a  groat  enemy  to  large  volumes,  and  used  often 
uaay, — "Agreat  book  is  a  great  evil."  Two  of  hia  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
Herved  iu  this  country  ;  one,  entitled  "  Compendium  physical  ex  authoribus 
citractum,"  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library  ;  the  other, 
entitled  "  A  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  general  and  special." 
in  the  Library  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Calamy  says  of  Mr.  Morton, — 

'■  He  wo»  of  a  healthy  constitutioo,  of  a  sweet  natural  temper,  and  of  a  ecnerons 
(lublic  ipirit^  an  iadcfatigable  friuad;  a  pious,  luMmod,  ingeniuus,  useful  man; 
beloved  and  valuod  by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Dunton,  a  man 
«ha  had  lome  celebrity  in  his  day,  who  came  to  Boston  shortly  after  Mr. 
Jtortoa'a  arrival  in  the  country  : — 

"DpoD  my  coming  to  Bogtou,  1  heard  that  the  Rev.  Hr.  Morton,  bo  much  colebrat- 
•4  IB  BUglaud  Tor  his  piety  aud  leiLniiag,  wbs  just  arrived  from  England,  and  with 
Urn  Ua  kintman,  Dr.  Morton,  the  physician.  The  news  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival  was 
nwiivd  brrewithextraordiuaryjoy  by  the peopto in  general;  and  they  bad  reason  for 
h,  bi  besides  his  being  a  useful  man  in  fitting  young  men  for  the  minUtry,  he  always 
garaamigbtr  character  of  New  England,  which  occasioned  many  to  lly  to  it  from  the 
pBiBKation  which  was  then  raping  in  London.  •  *  "  1  know  it  would  be  prc- 
MnptDOUB  in  me  to  draw  Mr.  Morton's  character;  yet,  being  personally  acquainted 
wilh  him,  I  cannot  but  attempt  something  like  it.  His  conversation  showed  blm  a 
(enllnnan;  he  was  the  very  soul  of  philosophy;  the  several  manuscripts  be  writ  for 
tlM  nao  of  his  private  academy  sufBciently  showed  this.  He  was  the  rupository  of  all 
am  and  sciences,  and  of  the  graces  loo.  His  discourses  were  uot  atalo  and  studied. 
bnl  always  new  and  occasional;  for  whatever  subject  was  at  any  time  started,  be  had 
pleasant  and  pert  story  for  it.  His  sermons  were  high,  but  not  soaring; 
but  not  low;  his  memory  was  vast  as  hia  knowledge,  yet  (so  groat  was  hia 
'"  "'      '""  '      "  -       -  ■     was  as  free  from  pride  as  ignorauoB, 
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I  a  sincere  Chrlstiau." 
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JOHN  WILLIAMS  * 

1686—1729. 

John  Williams  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Williams,  who  oame  to 
thb  country  anjd  settled  in  Roxbury,  about  the  year  1638.  He  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Williams,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
repute,  and  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  church  at  Roxbury  for  many 
years.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Theoda  Park.  He  was  bora  at 
Roxbury,  December  10,  1644.  Through  the  generosity  of  his  honoured 
and  pious  maternal  grandfather,  Deacon  William  Park,  he  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1683.  He 
was  preaching  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1686; 
though  his  ordination  did  not  take  place  till  the  17th  of  October,  1688. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Eleaiar 
Mather  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — seven  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Williams'  ministry,  the  country  was  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Deerfield  was  a  frontier 
settlement,  constantly  exposed  to  their  ferocious  attacks.  In  the  beginning 
of  1704,  information  was  received  from  Col.  Schuyler  of  Albany,  that  the 
enemy  were  meditiiting  an  attack  upon  Deerfield ;  and  the  government  at 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Williams,  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  the  watch  patrolled  the  streets ;  bnt, 
before  morning,  fell  asleep.  Three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Can- 
ada, under  the  command  of  Major  Hcrtcl  de  llouville,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  town  for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  guard  to  surprise  the  garrbon.  A  party  of  Indians  broke  open  Mr. 
Williams'  house,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
awakened,  he  snatched  his  pistol  from  the  tester,  and  presented  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  foremost  Indian  ;  but,  providentially,  it  missed  fire.  The  sav- 
ages then  seized  and  bound  him,  while  two  of  his  children  and  a  negro 
woman  of  his  family  were  murdered  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest  son,  with  himself,  were  compelled 
immediately  to  begin  their  march  towards  Canada.  His  wife,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  late  confinement,  in  wading  a  small  river  on  the 
second  day,  fell  down  from  exhaustion,  and  was  shortly  after  despatched 
by  a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  been  suffered  to  walk  with  her  a  short  distance,  when  they  com- 
forted and  encouraged  each  other,  by  talking  of  the  precious  hopes  which 
Christianity  inspires  of  a  glorious  world  to  come.  Her  remains  were  soon 
after  recovered  by  a  party  from  Deerfield,  and  brought  back  for  burial;  and 
the  place  where  they  were  laid  is  marked  by  a  monument,  the  inscriptioo 
upon  which  is  still  legible.  About  twenty  other  prisoners  were  murdered, 
because  their  bodily  strength  was  found  inadequate  to  the  march.  At  leogtb, 
after  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  during  which 
he  was  constantly  witnessing  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  he  arrived  in 
Canada.  He  was  now  treated  by  the  French,  not  only  with  great  humanity,  but 

•  Bfideemed  Gaptire.— Hlitofy  of  the  WUliami  fiamily. 
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with  mnrkcd  courtesy  ;  though,  during  his  reBidence  here,  be  had  to  encoan- 
ter  BCTcre  trials  from  the  vigorouii  and  persevering  efforts  that  were  made  to 
umvorl  biia  to  RomiLiuKni.  His  Iiidiau  master,  Ending  all  other  expedients 
to  fail,  at  length  raised  his  liatuhet  over  his  head,  und  throa.teiied  him  with 
iutant  death,  if  he  did  not  cro^is  himself  and  kiss  the  crucifix.  I!ut  he  stood 
firm  to  his  principles,  and  the  IndiaD  did  not  oxeoutc  bis  threat.  Mr.  Wil- 
tiuns,  after  a  scries  of  Ticissitudea.  too  numeroas  to  be  detailed  in  this  sketch, 
xiaa  finally  redeemed  from  savage  hands  by  Governor  Vaudrouil,  and  arrived 
safuly  in  Boston  on  the  lilet  of  November,  1706,  in  a  vessel  which  had  been 
sent  to  (Jupbeo  by  Governor  Dudley.  The  number  of  captives  who  left  0*n- 
aAa  ftt  the  same  time  was  fifty-seven,  among  whom  were  two  of  Mr.  Williuoe' 
children.  lie  hod  a  daughter,  Eunice,  ten  years  of  age,  and  many  friends 
uid  Beigbloure  left  boblud,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  his  Christian  friends 
to  pray  that  God  wonld  mercifully  interpose  for  their  deliverance. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  immediately  return  to  Deerfield,  after  his  releuw 
from  captivity ;  and  ho  probably  hod  some  doubts  whether  he  should  resame 
bis  former  charge.  But,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1701), — nine  or  ten 
d>js  after  liis  arrival  at  Boston,  the  town  of  Deerfield  chose  coiumissioners 
"ti>  go  down  to  tbc  ^ay,  and,  in  their  behalf,  to  act  and  treat  with  him  in 
order  to  his  resettlement  with  them  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 
After  serious  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call, — though  the  war  was  still 
raging  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  constant  aUle 
of  alarm. 

Hr.  Williams  was  married  again,  soon  after  bis  second  settlement  at  Deer- 
field, to  Abigail  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  a  cousin  of  his  former 
wife.     By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Williams'  salary  was,  for  some  time,  probably  too  small  to  support 
him ;  and  the  General  Court  allowed  him  two  islands  in  Connecticut  river, 
apposite  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Deerfield, — now  called  Corae's  knd 
Smead's  i.ttands,  containing  between  thirty  and  forty  acres,  in  consequenoe 
uf  hia  petitioning  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  an  extension  of  its  territories, 
in  1707 .  the  town  voted  to  build  him  a  house  "  as  big  as  Ensign  Sheldon's, 
and  a  back  room  as  big  us  may  be  thought  convenient."  In  17:24—25,  they 
manifested  their  continued  atlucbnieut  by  voting  to  furnish  his  wood,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  and  to  procure  him  "the  value  of  siity  ordinary 
loads  in  the  year." 

lu  conuL'ction  with  his  professional  duties,  he  is  said  to  have  given  mucb 
attention  lo  scientific  subjects.  He  left  behind  him  various  productions  in 
manoBcript.  some  of  which  are  of  no  small  interest, — showing  that  bo  had 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  had  made  very  respectable  progress  in 
uatoml  tteienec. 

The  following  are  Mr.WLliams'  publications: — Warnings  to  the  unclean: 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  at  the  execution  of  Sarah  Smith,  16d8. 
Qod  in  the  camp  ;  or  tbo  only  way  for  a  people  to  engage  the  presence  of 
Ood  with  their  armies :  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1706.  The 
redeemed  captive  returning  to  Zion  :  a  faithful  history  of  remarkable  oconr- 
TwiOM  in  the  captivity  and  deliverance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  4e.,  1706. 
A  serious  word  to  the  posterity  of  holy  men,  calling  upon  them  to  exalt 
Ifaeir  fathers'  God:  Being  the  abslmct  of  a  number  of  Sermons,  1726. 
Mb  preached  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers  in  Mas- 
^K|mMtt«  in  1728;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 
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This  venerable  man  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  moniiag  of 
Jane  9th,  1729,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
the  power  of  speech,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  after.  His  fanerd 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hatfield. 

The  following  obituary  notice,  written,  as  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  Mr. 
Williams'  parishioners,  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  shortly  after 
his  death: — 

"God  who  first  sent  him  to  ob..  and  inclined  his  heart  to  settle  with  us  in  our  small 
beginning.,  hath  made  him  a  great  blessing  nnto  us.  His  heart  was  engaged  in  hit 
work,  an^  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  plainly, 
faitbi^illy  and  frequently  warning,  urging  and  instructing  both  elder  and  younger  unto 
piety  aiid  perseverance  in  it.  Uc  was  much  in  prayer  and  singularly  gifted  in  it- 
ne  hope,  through  grace,  he  hath  left  many  seals  of  his 'ministry  among  us. 

'*  The  Divine  Providence  which  tixed  his  post  in  one  of  the  fh)ntier  towns  of  the 
Province,  fitted  him  for  it  by  giving  him  patience  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit;  so  that 
he  was  wonderfully  carried  through  all  the  difficulties,  distractions  and  dangers  that 
he  encountered.  And  his  prayers,  counsel  and  example  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  his  people  from  time  to  time." 

Mr.  Williams'  second  wife  died  June  21,  1754,  and  is  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Deerfield.  She  was  bom 
Ootober  17,  1672.  Her  funeral  sermon  also  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chauncy  of  Hadley. 

Three  of  Mr.  Williams*  sons  (all  by  the  first  marriage,)  were  highly 
respectable  clergymen.  Eleazar,  who  was  absent  from  Deerfield,  when 
the  town  was  destroyed,  was  born  July  1,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1708 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mansfield,  Conn., 
Ootober  10.  1710  ;  was  married  to  Mary  Hobart ;  and  died  September  21, 
1742,  aged  fifty-four.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in 
1723,  which  was  published.  Stephen  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  arti- 
cle. War  ham  was  born  September  7,  1699,  was  carried  captive  with  his 
father  to  Canada,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old  ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  who  was  married  to  his  maternal  grandmother ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  Watertown,  West  Precinct,  (now  Waltham,)  June  11, 
1723;  was  married  to  Abigail  Leonard  of  Newton,  May  23,  1728;  and 
died  June  22,  1751.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on  the  KHh  of 
February,  1751,  from  II.  Thess.  i.  7.  As  he  was  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction, he  was  struck  with  palsy ;  and,  though  he  lingered  somewhat  more 
than  four  months,  he  never  recovered.  His  wife  died  September  18,  1789, 
aged  eighty-six. 

Mr.  Williams'  daughter,  Eunice,  was  bom  Septemqer  17,  1696,  and  was 
carried  captive  to  Canada,  when  she  was  in  her  eighth  year.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Williams  was  redeemed,  she  was  left  among  the  Indians,  and  no  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  soon  forgot  the  English  language,  mar- 
ried an  Indian,  and  became  thoroughly  conformed  to  Indian  views  and 
habits.  On  one  occasion  she  visited  Deerfield,  in  her  Indian  dress.  On  a 
Sabbath  morning,  while  there,  she  was  induced  to  attend  meeting  in  her 
father's  church,  and  submitted  to  be  dressed  after  the  English  fashion ;  but, 
in  the  afternoon,  she  indignantly  threw  off  the  strange  attire,  and  resomed 
her  Indian  blanket.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to  return  to  dvil- 
iied  life,  but  without  the  least  success.  In  1740,  she  made  her  first  visit  to 
her  brother  Stephen  at  Longmeadow.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  wai 
prevailed  on  to  oome  Ur  Albany ;  and  she  resolutely  detennined  to  oome  no 
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icr,  lest  she  sLould  be  detained  ;  but  sho  and  her  husband  (wboae  name 
was  John  tie  Rogers)  were  Gnally  persuaded  to  risit  Loagmeodow  to  meet 
other  members  of  the  family.  Finding  that,  nlthough  they  were  urged  to 
aUy,  ao  compulsion  was  used  towards  them,  they  came  the  nest  year  with 
two  chlldreD,  aod  remaiacd  several  months,  visiting'  their  friends  in  Boston 
kod  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  offered  them  a  tract  of  land, 
if  they  would  plant  themselves  in  New  England,  but  she  positively  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  her  soul.  She  visited  Longmeadow 
twice  afterwards.     She  died  about  1786,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Bilker,  another  of  Mr.  Williams'  daughters,  was  bom  April  10,  1691, 
ms  taken  captive  by  the  Indiana  with  her  father,  and  wa«  carried  to  Quebec 
■nd  educated  there.  tShe  returned  and  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham 
of  Coventry",  Conn.,  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died 
M&rob  12,  1751.  Mr.  Meacham  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  Conn.;  was  grad- 
natcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1710 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Coventry 
in  October,  1714;  and  died  December  16,  1752,  in  bis  aiity-aeventb  year. 

Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Williams  by  his  second  marriage,  was  boni 
Heptombor  7,  17U8  ;  was  first  married  to  Col,  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1763  ; 
waa  afterwards  married  to  Col.  Benjamin  Hall  of  Cheshire,  who  died  in 
1773  ;  and  after  his  death  was  married  to  Hon.  Ebenezer  Silliman  of  Fair- 
field. Ailer  Judge  Silliman 's  decease,  she  returned  to  Deerfield,  where  she 
died  December  S,  1781.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Hinsdale  and  buried 
bende  those  of  her  first  husband. 


NEHEMIAH*  AND  THOMASf  WALTER. 
^  1688—1750. 

^  1718—1724. 

Nkbbmiah  Walter  was  born  to  Ireland,  in  December,  1663.  His 
parents  were  originally  from  Lancashire,  England.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ueote  of  his  education  in  lib  native  country ;  and  such  was  his  proficiency 
ID  the  Latin  language,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  converse  in  it 
fluently.  As  early  as  the  year  1G79,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  came  to 
New  England  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  first  put  his  son  to  learn  a  trade, 
but  finding  that  his  tendencies  were  decidedly  intellectual  and  literary,  he 
(lUoed  him  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cheever,  who,  after  a  short 
time,  pronounced  him  well  fitted  for  College.  He  soon  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  graduated  in  1684. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  became  domes- 
ticated in  a  French  family,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  their  language.  He 
did  acquire  it  in  great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  he  w.ts  enabled  in  the  later 
|>criods  of  his  life,  to  preach  to  a  Society  of  French  Protestants  in  Boston, 
in  the  absence  of  their  pastor.  After  bia  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  he  pur- 
sued bis  HtudicB  fur  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
of  the  College. 
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John  Eliot,  who  was  settled  at  Roxbuiry,  hearing  him  pieaoh,  wm  m 
much  delighted  with  him,  that  he  declared  at  once  that  he  most  h«?e  him 
for  his  colleague.  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Dudley  was  opposed  to  hu 
being  called  without  a  longer  trial ;  but  ho  ultimately  approved  the  ehmoe. 
He  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Eliot,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1688, 
when  he  was  in  his  twentj^fifth  year. 

Mr.  Walter  preached  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  without  a  manu- 
script,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day;  but  his  memory  having  been 
impaired  by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged,  from  that  time,  to  keep  his  man- 
uscript before  him.  His  venerable  colleague,  who  lived  but  about  two  years 
after  Mr.  Walter's  settlement,  ever  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
predicted  with  great  confidence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit. 

About  the  year  1717,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  exceasive 
application  to  study  and  other  labours  incident  to  his  profession,  he  contract- 
ed a  vertigo,  which  for  some  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  all  intellectual 
labour,  and  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  On  this 
occasion,  his  people  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  many  ministers 
and  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  joined  in  their  supplications  that 
their  pastor  might  be  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing a  book  which,  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  put  into  hb  hands,  on  the 
importance  of  exercise;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  gradually  recovered  his 
health,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

For  about  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Walter  sustained  the  pastoral  offioe 
without  a  colleague  ;  but,  on  the  19th  of  October.  1718,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  son,  Thomas^  set  apart  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. But  the  death  of  his  son  which  occurred  within  a  little  more  than 
five  years  after  his  ordination,  devolved  upon  the  father  again  the  whole  pas- 
toral care  ;  though  his  people  were  careful  to  relieve  him  by  furnishing  him 
occasional  assistance.  Both  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  remarkably 
continued  to  him  ;  and  age  contributed  greatly  to  brighten  his  Christian 
graces.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  he  had  so  far  declined  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  his  house;  and,  from  that  time  till  his  death, '(September 
17,  1750,)  he  was  manifestly  tending  towards  the  grave,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  preparation  for  Heaven.  He  suffered  little  pain,  and  most  of  hb 
waking  hours  seemed  to  be  passed  in  silent  devotion.  He  was  within  three 
months  of  having  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Walter's  publications : — The  body  of  deatL 
anatomized  :  An  Essay  on  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  regenerate — 
Lecture  at  Boston,  1707.  A  Sermon  on  the  wonderfulness  of  Christ,  1718. 
A  plain  Discourse  on  vain  thoughts,  1721.  Faithfulness  in  the  ministry: 
A  Convention  Sermon,  1723.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Holiness  of 
Heaven,  1726.  Unfruitful  hearers  detected  and  warned :  A  Sermon,'  1754. 
A  Posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  on  Isaiah  LV.,  1755. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  Mr.  Walter, — 


*'  He  was  indeed  an  admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  a  fine  scholar.  His  disooai 
were  always  studied,  and  he  delivered  them  with  great  animation,  though  with  a  fte- 
ble  voice.  Ho  always  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame,  and  was  very  small  of  stature. 
His  character  and  preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young  candldattt. 
When  he  was  very  old,  he  preserved  the  affection  of  the  people  and  the  esteem  of  tht 
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,   yet  few  c. 


Iiit1:£«implidt; 


bearing  J 


pablic.     Being  a  meek  and  hiimbli^  Christian,  be  had  his  i 
of  trarh  and  aincerily  of  the  Gospul." 

Dr.    Colman  remarked   concerning   hitn, — "  1^ 
Walter,  it  scema  us  if  any  man  eould  preach  si 

And  Mr.  Pcniberton  was  aciiustomcd  to  say, — "  I  know  uo  man  that  in  liis 
preaching,  reconciles  perspicuity  with  accuracy,  lite  Mr.  Walter." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  who  saw  Mr.  Waher  in  1740,  ealla  him  a  good  old  Puri- 
tMa,  and  says, — "  I  had  hut  little  conversation  with  him,  my  stay  was  so 
short ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me  lie  was  glad  to  hear  I  said  that  man 
was  half  a  devil  and  half  a  beast." 

Mr.  Walter  was  married  in  early  life  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Inoreaee 
Mather,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  itaughtera. 

Thumas  Walter,  Nehemiah  Walter's  second  son,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  December,  169G,  and  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1713.  He 
was  ordained  aa  his  father's  colleague,  on  the  19th  of  October.  1718  ;  was 
married  on  the  25th  of  Dcoeniber,  of  the  same  year,  to  Rebeckah,  daughter 
of  ^e  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher'  of  Dodham  ;  and  died  January  10,  1724, 
aged  twenty-eight.  In  his  last  illnesa,  he  was  for  some  time  distre^ised  with 
doabts  in  respect  to  his  own  pt-rsonal  religion,  hut  at  length  hb  apprehen- 
EionB  were  removed  aud  he  said, — "  I  shall  be  the  most  glorious  inatance<of 
MTereigo  grace  in  all  Heaven."  His  funoral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
OoUon  Mather. 

Thomas  Walter  published  Grounds  and  rules  of  n 
The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel :  A  Sermon  at  the  Let 
Society  for  promoting  regulnr  and  good  singing,  ic,  172l 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice :  A  Sermon  at  the  HostOD  Lecture,  17! 
An  EaEay  npon  that  paradox — Infallibility  may  sometimes  mistake,  1724. 

Dr.  Kliot  says  of  him, — 

"  He  puKsesgcd  a  verj  cxtraordiaary  genius,  having  all  Ills  Tather's  viracitj'  and 
rictioess  of  imaglaation,  with  more  vigour  of  intetlecl.  Wbon  he  wag  at  College,  be 
wai  Dot  a  hard  itiident,  and  viaa  loo  fund  of  coTupaiiy.  His  inlimalc  associaio  was 
John  Clicckley ,  who  had  much  learning  with  his  wit  and  hnmnur.  This  uai  a  grief 
to  hia  father  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  wanted  him  to  bcnaro  of  that 
man;  but  bowever  he  miglit  be  atlachod  to  his  friend  fur  hit  companionable  qnalltiei, 
ha  MOO  entered  into  a  i>ubUc  altercation  with  bini  upon  theological  sunllniontii. 
Cheekier  wrole  certain  dlalugnen  upon  predi^iitl nation.  In  which  he  tlirevr  sarcMm* 
upon  the  religion  of  our  ftlhers,  whieli  Mr,  Waltur  answered." 

Dr.  Gbanncy  in  his  "  Sketch  of  eminent  men  in  New  England,"  says, — 

"Mr.  Walter  of  Roxburjr,  son  of  thn  old  gentleman,  Xehemiah,  who  for  more  than 
■ixt;r  vein  was  pSKior  of  the  cburcb  there,  I  was  aciiiiainlcd  with,  and  often  had 
•ecaaJoii  lo  admire  fur  the  superlative  excellcnco  ol'  Ids  natural  and  aciiuired  aocom- 

eishincnls.  His  genius  was  universal,  and  vet  surprisingly  strung,  lie  seemed  to 
kTo  Bilmost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  CTcrylhing.  Tliere  wnii  no  snhjecl  hut  lie  wan 
pcrlhcllr  no(|uainted  with  it ;  and  sucli  wo*  the  power  ho  had  over  lifo  tliouglits  and 
words,  that  he  could  readily  and  without  any  pains  write  and  speak  just  what  liv 
would,  llu  loved  company  and  diversion, — which  prcvpnted  liis  heinR  the  greatest 
■todent;  and  bo  had  nn  need  to  study  much,  for  his  powers  were  lo  quick  and  reton- 
Ihe  that  he  beard  nothing  but  it  became  his  own,  so  as  that  he  could^aflerwHrds  ui 
it  as  occasion  ofltf red.     "'  ..-.--- 


!  explained,  1721 ; 
in  Boston,  by  the 
2 ;  The  Scriptures 


i  innde  himself  master  of  almost  Doctor  Cotton  Mather's 


s  giver 


his  uncle  in  his  m 


on  hlE 


•  Joscrn  BKLCHEiiini»grBilaAl*d«l  Harvard  College  in  1830;  wuoidainedat  Dalham,  Nov. 
t>,  IS9S;  and  ditdinddcnly,  April  2T,  1723,  sged  flfCT-tbrM.  Hs  pnllgbcd  tlic  tiaft  Glsotlnn 
Unocal,  ITUli  Tho  Ku(  eEnnoiu>,  1710;  A  ScnixmBt  theordiutlon  of  Nsthdid  Collon.  1721; 

tuba  WM  tioni  lU  SoDdiiii:)! ;  wu  ersdasted  ftt  Honsnl  CoUcgi  iu  ITIT',  km  oidsiued  at  iirittnl, 
'..  I.,  Ans.  EO,  ITil ',  and  dlid  July  3,  1T29,  H^^  thirty-two.] 
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death.    He  died  hi  the  prime  -of  lifb;  otherwise  he  wovld  ha^e  heen  mofe  known  i» 
the  worid  as  one  of  the  first  in  New  England  of  our  truly  great  men." 

Nehemiah  Walter  had  another  son,    Nathaniel,  who  was  gradoaied  at 

Harrard  College  in  1729 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in 

Boxbury,  July  10,  1784 ;  and  died  March  11,  1776. 


-»♦■ 


BENJAMIN  WADSWORTH  * 

1693—1737. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1676  :  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  designated 
by  a  monument  which  this  son,  in  after  life,  caused  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory.  Benjamin,  who  was  his  father's  seventh  son,  was  bom  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1669.  Sometime  after  his  father's  death,  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing,  and 
was  graduated  in  1690.  Having  devoted  the  three  succeeding  years  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was 
invited,  in  November,  1693,  to  become  assistant  teacher  in  the  First 
church  in  Boston,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  preach  once  a 
month.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  preach  in  this  capa* 
city  the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  the  8th  of  September,  1696,  when  he 
was  fully  inducted  to  his  office  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  as  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Bally. 

After  the  death  of  President  Leverett  of  Harvard  College,  in  1724,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  College  actually  remained  without  a  President  somewhat 
more  than  a  year.  At  length,  in  June,  1725,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office ;  and  though  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  leave  his 
flock,  and  an  equal  sacrifice  to  them  to  part  with  him,  yet,  from  considera- 
tions of  duty,  they  mutually  agreed  to  a  separation;  and  they  parted,  not 
indeed  without  deliberation  and  prayer,  but  without  the  formality  of  a  dis- 
missing council.  He  continued  to  preach  to  them,  in  his  turn,  for  some 
time  after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  retained  their 
friendship,  and,  at  his  death,  left  a  legacy  to  the  poor  of  the  church. 

His  inauguration  as  President  took  place  on  Commencement  day,  July  7, 
1725.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  having,  in  due  form,  invested  him  with 
the  authority  of  President,  he  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  respect  shown  me  by  the  Reverend  Corporation,  es- 
pecially by  your  Honour,  and  the  Honoured  and  Reverend  Overseers.  I  freely  own 
myself  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  I  am  called.  But  I  think  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, (which  I  desire  to  eye  in  all  things,)  is  so  loud  and  plain  that  I  dare  not  reftiae 
It.  I  desire  to  have  my  whole  dependance  on  the  great  Grod,  my  Saviour,  for  all  Uie 
wisdom  and  grace  needful  for  me  in  this  weighty  service.  I  hope,  by  his  help,  I  shall 
show  all  proTCr  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,  and  obedience  to  hti 
laws  in  this  Province,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  same  among  all  I  shall  be  con- 
cerned with.    I  shall  endeavour  to  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  the  College,  direetuig 

«  Sermoos  on  his  tethWSewall,  Applets  and  W  U  Ihellnl 

•hnroh,  Boston.— Pciroe's  Hist.  Uarr.  Ooll.— Qainey'sdo. 
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rdering  the  members  and  aSaJrs  of  it,  according  to  the  oonatitution,  laws  and 
■KBUi  tlicreor.  I  dcBlre  the  (earnest  prayers  of  God'ti  people,  that  llie  God  of  all 
in«e  would  make  me  failhriil  and  BitccesaAil,  iu  the  very  great  lerrice  I  am  called  to." 
It  w&s  not  loDfC  after  he  catered  upon  the  ilulieB  of  the  pretndency,  before 
hia  health  became  HuriouBly  impnired ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  Lis  life,  H 
ooald  Gcaroel;  be  said  that  he  was  ever  otherwixe  than  an  invalid.  He, 
however,  by  hushanding  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  was  enabled  to  discharge 
bia  official  duties  without  much  interruption,  besideB  devoting  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  study.  He  was  cou&ncd  at  last  for  a  few  weeks  only  to  his  sick 
chamber,  during  which  tiuie  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  gracious  pre- 
■ence  of  his  Redeemer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  who  had  been  his  colleagne 
in  the  First  church  in  Boston,  thus  describes  his  closing  scene,  in  a  sermon 
occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"  The  Lord  stood  with  liim  in  his  lail  eacoantors,  and  strengthened  him  on  the  Iwd 
of  languishing,  wilh  slrength  in  his  soul.  As  bis  outward  man  perished,  the  iaward 
nun  was  reacwed,  day  by  day;  for  which  cause  bu  fainted  not;  but  lay  calm  and 
ivtieDt,  siroDg  in  faitli  and  full  o(  bumble  aubmissloa ;  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  aod  wishing  the  blessed  time  might  be  hastened,  yet  still  resigned  to  the  will 
of  bis  Heavenly  Father.  Favoured  with  living  comlbrls  in  bis  expiring  momeals,  be 
could  and  did,  with  a  lively  hope,  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  dear  Redeem- 
er,  in  whom  he  bad  beliercd,  and  whom  he  had  preached  and  served ;  leaving  bis  dying 
teallmoay  Tor  Christ,  his  truths  and  wayi;  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God.  and  praying 
tbr  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  commouding  all  about  hini  to  God  and  to  thv  word  of  his 
grace,  and  vs pressing  tbo  best  wishes  in  solemn  manner  fur  one  and  auotlier  that  made 
tbelr  rcspeciriil  visits  to  him." 

He  died  March  16,  1737,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  ago,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  presidency.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with 
appropriute  honours,  Mr.  Tutor  Flynt  delivered  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
oration  in  Latin,  which  was  published.  Doctors  Sewall,  Apple  ton  and  Wig- 
gleiworth,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  bis  death  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Foxoroft  at  Boston  ;  and  the  several  discourses  were  printed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Wadsworth's  publications: — An 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1700.  A  Sermon  on  mutual  love  and  peace 
unong  Christians,  1700.  Kxhortations  to  piety,  1702.  Men  worse  in 
their  carriage  to  Qod  than  one  another:  Psalms  sung  with  grace  in  the 
heart:  A  pious  tongue,  an  enriching  treasure: — Three  Sermons,  1706. 
Great  and  lust  judgment :  in  several  Sermons,  1709.  An  Essay  to  do  good, 
by  ft  dissuasive  from  tavern  haunting  and  excessive  drinking  ;  with  a  Lec- 
ture Sermon,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  assembling  at  the  House  of  God,  1710. 
The  highest  dwelling  with  the  lowest :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Five  Sermons: 
namely,  the  first  on  the  30th  of  September  1711, — being  the  last  delivered 
in  the  old  meeting  bouse,  which  was  burnt,  October  '2,  1711  ;  the  second 
at  the  South  meeting  house  in  Boston,  on  the  Tth  of  October,  1711, — being 
the  first  Lord's  day  after  the  fire  ;  the  third  on  the  18th  of  December. 
1711,  being — a  Fast  kept  by  the  old  church,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
their  meeting  house  ;  the  fourth  on  the  3d  of  May  1713, — ^being  the  first  in 
the  Brick  meeting  house,  where  the  former  was  burnt;  the  fifth,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1713, — being  a  Thanksgiving  ,Sermon  for  God's  goodness  in 
providing  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  old  church  :  with  a  preface  giving 
some  account  of  the  fire.  Fraud  and  injustice  detected  and  con- 
demn cd :  A  Sermon,  1711.  The  well  ordered  family:  A  Sermon,  1712. 
Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  1714.     A  help  to  get  knowledge, 

'~ J  the  sick  and  well,  1714.     Early  seeking  of  God  eamest- 

sommended,  in  two  Sermons,  1715.     Invitation  to  the  Oospelfeast: 
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deven  sermons,  1715.  The  Saini^s  prayer  to  escape  temptation :  A  Sei^ 
mon,  1715.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Addington,  1715.  Ele»> 
tion  Sermon,  1716.  The  Churches  shall  know  that  Christ  searchctk  the 
hearts:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1717.  Twelve  Sermons  on  various  subjects,  1717. 
Essay  for  spreading  the  Gospel  into  ignorant  places  :  A  Sermon,  1718. 
Constant  preparedness  for  death  a  constant  duty :  A  Sermon  at  Boston, 
1718.  Fervent  zeal  against  flagrant  wickedness:  A  Lecture  at  Boston, 
1718.  Benefits  of  a  good,  and  mischiefs  of  an  evil,  conscience,  in  fourteen 
sermons,  1719.  The  Gospel  not  opposed  but  by  the  devil  and  men's  lusts: 
Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Vicious  courses  procuring  poverty, 
described  and  condemned  :  A  Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Some  con- 
siderations about  Baptism,  managed  by  way  of  dialogue  between  a  minister 
and  his  neighbour,  1719.  The  Lord's  day  proved  to  be  the  Chrbtian  Sab- 
bath, 1720.  Guide  for  the  doubting,  and  cordial  for  the  fainting  saint, 
1720.  Faithful  warnings  against  bad  company  :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Christ's 
fan  in  his  hand,  1722.  Imitation  of  Christ  a  Christian  duty,  1722.  A  dia- 
logue between  a  minister  and  his  neighbour  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  1724.  Su^ 
viving  servants  of  God  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  deceased :  A  Sermon  at 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  President  Leverctt,  1724.  It  is  honourable,  not 
shameful,  to  suffer :  A  Sermon,  1725.     None  but  the  righteous  saved. 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  President  Wadsworth's  death, 
thus  describes  his  character : — 

**  Of  him,  a  Keverend  person  acquainted  with  him  trom  his  youth,  testifieth,  *  that 
in  his  early  youth  he  was  singularly  grave  but  affable,  meek  but  manly,  reverent  to 
his  superiors,  courteous  to  his  juniors,  prudent  in  all  his  behaviour;  a  hard  student, 
a  good  scholar,  and  ever  esteemed  to  be  sincerely  pious/  •  •  •  •  jjjj 
fkvourite  study  was  divinity:  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
and  judicious  divine,  well  accomplished  and  spirited  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This,  his  labours  with  his  beloved  Hock,  and  his  printed  works  testify.  His  prayers 
were  devout  and  fervent.  His  sermons  were  delivered  from  a  strong  and  faithful  mem- 
ory;  and  often  with  that  afloction  which  had  an  happy  tendency,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
enkindle  the  like  flame  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Uis  preaching  was  plain  and 
practical,  scriptural  and  powerful.  In  doctrine  he  showed  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  And  if  you  consider  him  as  a  text- 
uary,  i  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  he  was  second  to  few,  if  any;  having  laid  up 
Grod's  word  in  his  heart,  and  being  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  good' treasure  in  a  rich 
abundance,  lie  was  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  his  tlock  and  looked  well  to  tbem, 
feeding  both  the  sheep  and  lambs,  from  love  to  Christ.  He  taught  publicly  and  from 
house  to  house.  He  visited  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  atllict ion;  and  was 
ready  to  shew  his  pious  and  cliaritable  compassions  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  ai 
their  circumstances  called  for  it.  And  in  other  instances  of  pure  and  undetiled  reli- 
gion was  it  his  care  to  live  a.s  well  as  preach  the  Gospel.  Being  an  excellent  Christian 
he  might  with  propriety  use  those  words,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ.  Being  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  chanty,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

"  Nor  were  his  cares  and  labours  confined  to  his  own  flock.  The  care  of  other 
churches  came  upon  bim;  and  he  was  ready,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  show  his  zealous 
affection  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  us.  Yea,  his  heart  was  much 
engaged  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  dark  places,  destitute  of  so  great  a  Messing;  and  lie 
employed  an  active  hand  in  that  excellent  work. 

He  was  held  in  esteem  for  his  prudent  and  faithful  advice  in  cases  of  conscience, 
and  other  difficult  matters.  And  we  may  now  justly  take  up  that  lamentation, 
Isaiah  iii.  12.—*  Behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  doth  take  away — the  Prophet 
and  the  Prudent  and  the  Ancient.' 

**Hi8  translation  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  College  was  in  the  dt^cline  of  iife; 
and  it  is  thought  that  when  entering  upon  a  work  new  and  difiicult.  with  too  intenao 
labour  and  close  application,  he  broke  his  constitution.  However,  under  this  great 
disadyantage,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  and  great  regard  to  the  welfare  of  th« 
College,  carried  him  almost  beyond  himself;  so  that  I  think  I  may  say,  that  to  hit 
power,  yea,  and  beyond  his  power,  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  the  8er> 
rice  of  that  Society.    He  was  consUnt,  when  the  sUte  of  his  health  would  in  my 
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«  allow  of  it,  in  perrormins  the  religioaa  exercises  of  the  null ;  and  laborioQi 
D, — often  cxpnuDding  tlic  Scriptures.  And  how  carerul  and  cunccrned  wu  be 
thit  tb»  College  mlglit  receive  damago  in  none  of  its  iuteresu!  How  uawearied  in 
UtcndSng  the  busincu  of  it  even  when  liis  bodily  infirmities  urged  him  to  spare  bin- 
•elf!  For  tiie  proof  of  Iliese  things,  1  might  appe^  to  vitnesses  here  present,  aod  (o 
Ibe  books  and  rei'ords  of  the  College,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  stand  some  poculiw 
monometits  of  Lis  Uborioiia  diligence.  luddtd,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
power  of  Cod  was  magnifli^d  ia  hii  weakness;  in  that,  under  such  frei[uent  returns  of 
p4iii,  ho  was  so  far  strengthened  and  spirited  to  his  work)  particularly  ia  the  extreoM 
•dd  of  the  lut  winter." 


I 


BENJAMIN  COLMAN,  D.  D.» 

1693—1747. 


Bknjauin  Coluan 
the  aecoad    son  of  B«nj: 
KDglaDd,  and   settled  in    Boston, 
HTor&l  of  his  earliest  yesiTS,  hta    hi 
tiiHiiftr  promiBG  of  intcllcotuol 


in  Boston,  October  19,  1673.     He 

Elizabeth  Colman,  nho  emigrated  from 

ihort  time  before  Lis  birth.     During 

h  was  delicate,  and  he  gave  no  par- 

pcriority  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  about  five,  hia 


faculties  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  expand,  and  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Eunous  Exeliel  Cheever,  he  soou  became  a  model,  not  only  of  diligence, 
bat  of  improvement.  Through  tbe  influence  of  his  mother  espocially,  who 
wu  distinguisbcd  for  ber  piety,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  early  received  ■ 
rdigious  direction  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  designate  any  time  from  early 
cUldbood,  when  be  did  not  appear  to  be  ^Talking  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
Ood. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1688,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in 
1692.  under  the  Prcaidcncy  of  Dr.  Incteuse  Mather.  Previous  to  thii 
time,  he  bad  become  a  member  of  tbe  Second  cburcb  in  Boston. 

Hiving  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  in  the  purpose  of  bis  parents,  he 
■eems  never  to  have  contemplated  any  other  profession ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  a  brief  theological  course,  extending  as  it  would  seem  through  loss 
than  a  year,  be  commenced  preaching.  Having  supplied  the  parish  of  Med- 
ford  for  about  alx  months,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  prosecute  further 
hii  theological  studies,  and  remained  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
ID  169o.  His  earliest  efforts  in  tbe  pulpit  were  received  with  marked 
favour,  and  were  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  brilliant  course  to  which  he 
was  destined. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  his  fatberi<,  ho  embarked  for 
London  in  July,  1695,  in  the  very  beat  of  the  war  between  England  and 
FrvDce.  Tbe  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  wa.s  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  on  which  occasion  he  evinced  great  intrepidity,  by  remaining  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  joining  vigorously  in  the  common  defence.  Being 
taken  prisoner,- his  own  clothing  was  wrested  from  him,  and  miserable  r^B 
given  him  in  its  place  ;  after  which,  he  was  thrust  into  the  hold  with  the 
■ailora.  Having  contrived,  however,  to  keep  in  his  possession  a  small  sum 
iif  money  till  he  reached  France,  he  was  enabled  then  somewhat  to  improve 
ha  appearance  ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks, — during  which  he  was  the  subject 
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of  wious  singular  and  even  startling  adrentures,  he  was  exohanged,  and 
at  length  found  his  way  to  London.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Diannt- 
ing  ministers  of  England  at  that  period,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  after  his  return  to  this  country.  Beside  his  occasionil 
labours  in  various  places,  he  supplied  a  pulpit  in  Bath  statedly  for  ahout 
iwo  years.  During  his  residence  here,  ho  formed  an  intimate  acqoaintanee 
with  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Rowe,  upon  whose 
character  and  friendship  he  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  estimate.  Tho 
following  glowing  description  of  her  was  found  among  his  manuscripts : — 

"  She  was  an  heavenly  maid  of  sublime  devotion  and  piety,  as  well  as  ingenuity  tod 
wit.  How  she  had  collected  such  a  store  of  knowledge  and  literature,  by  reading  tnd 
conversation,  without  a  learned  tutor,  was  wonderAil.  But  her  wisdom  and  discretion 
outshone  her  knowledge.  She  had  only  her  mother  tongue,  but  had  made  all  the 
improvement  of  an  academical  education.  She  was  a  poet«  a  philosopher,  and  i 
divine;  and,  above  all,  a  most  devout  worshipper  of  God  in  secret  and  in  public.  She 
hid  herself  in  the  public  worship  in  an  obscure  place,  where  she  could  neither  see 
others,  nor  be  seen  by  them.  Music,  poetry  and  painting  were  her  three  beauties  tnd 
delights.  She  used  her  pencil  almost  as  well  as  her  pen.  She  never  was  idle:  bat 
either  her  needle  or  her  pencil  was  going  in  all  conversations.  And  what  she  orew, 
she  gave  to  the  company.  She  used  to  declare  the  great  assistance  she  had  tone- 
times  found  in  her  devotions  by  the  organs  and  anthems  well  sung  to  them.'* 

After  Mr.  Colman  had  been  in  England  between  three  and  four  years,  lie 
received  an  invitation  from  several  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston  to  rotoni 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new  church,  (Brattle  street  churcli,) 
which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing.  This  church  hid 
its  origin  in  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  then  prevailing  usages  of  tbe 
churches  of  New  England,  particularly  in  not  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
connection  with  public  worship,  and  in  requiring  a  *'  relation  of  experi- 
ences" in  order  to  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  founders, — 
"undertakers,*'  (as  they  style  themselves,)  of  the  new  church,  in  their 
invitation  to  Mr.  Colman  to  become  their  pastor,  distinctly  avow  their  par- 
pose  to  adopt  a  course  different,  in  these  particulars,  from  that  of  their 
sister  churches  around  them;  and,  as  they  apprehended  that  the  proposed 
innovation  might  subject  them  to  some  embarrassment  in  respect  to  the 
ordination  of  their  pastor  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  they  suggested 
to  him, — without  giving  any  reason  for  the  suggestion,  the  propriety  of  his 
being  ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  London.  Mr.  C.  determined  to 
accept  their  invitation,  and  immediately  commenced  making  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  return  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  in  London,  by  Uie 
Presbytery,  August  4,  1699 ;  and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  embarked  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  early  in  November,  and  began  almost  immediate- 
ly to  preach  in  what  he  calls  their  "pleasant  new  built  house.**  The 
ministers  of  the  town  at  first  stood  aloof  from  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time, — as  they  seem,  within  a  month  or  two,  to  have 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  church,  to  join  with  it  in  the  observance  of  a 
day  of  prayer  **  for  public  imploring  the  presence  of  God,  his  pardon  and 
blessing." 

As  Mr.  Colman  was  now  young  in  the  ministry,  and  withal  was  of  a 
■omewhat  slender  constitution,  his  church  took  care  to  lighten  his  labovfl 
by  providing  him  with  occasional  assistance  ;  and,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
— ^from  1701  to  1703,  they  employed  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  who  wm 
afterwards,  for  nuiny  years,  the  minister  of  New  London,  Conn.     This  oir 
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eoiDstance  soems  to  have  given  occasion  to  some  temporary  dissension  in  the 
ekaroh,  which,  however,  quickly  passed  away. 

In  1715,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  with  Mr.  Colman's  cordial  approbation, 
was  settled  as  his  colleague ;  and  the  two  continued  to  labour  with  the 
Btmost  harmony  till  1743,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  his  rest.  The 
next  year,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 
settled  in  his  father*s  place ; — a  circumstance  in  which  the  highest  earthly 
wish  of  the  venerable  senior  pastor  was  fulfilled. 

The  year  1721  was  memorable  in  Boston  for  the.  extensive  and  fatal  pre- 
faience  of  the  small  pox,  and  for  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  in  defiance 
of  the  prejudice  and  violent  opposition  of  the  people.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  bill  prohibiting  it,  and,  but  for  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, it  would  have  taken  cff'ect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Boylston,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  new  practice,  persevered  in  it,  despite  of  all  opposition  ;  and 
Colman  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  dedicated  to  President  Leve- 
rett,  and  entitled  **  Some  observations  on  the  new  method  of  receiving  the 
email  pox  by  ingrafting  or  inoculating."  We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
temper  with  which  this  dispute  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Mr.  Mussey  in  Lqndon, 
in  1722,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  immediately  after,  on  Job  ii.  7 »  ^he  doc- 
trine of  which  is,  that  Satan  was  the  first  inoculator. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  John  Leverett,  President  of  Har- 
Ttrd  College,  which  occurred  in  November,  1724,  Mr.  Colman  was  chosen  hia 
successor  ;  but  the  General  Court,  from  some  cause  which  it  is  impossible 
now  satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  virtually  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office 
bj  refusing  to  vote  his  salary,  until  he  should  signify  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  his  church  should  consent  to  release  him  from 
bin  pastoral  charge.  lie,  however,  always  retained  a  strong  and  unabated 
affection  for  the  College,  and  probably  accomplished  more  in  its  behalf  than 
Mv  other  man  of  his  day.  Whdc  he  held  the  office  of  Fellow,  he  was  not 
oaly  most  attentive  to  the  various  duties  belonging  to  it,  but  was  regarded 
wthe  leading  spirit  of  the  Board,  and  had  the  acknowledged  precedence  in  all 
its  deliberations.  He  was  instrumental  also  of  enlisting  a  vast  amount  of 
foreign  patronage  in  favour  of  the  institution  :  it  was  through  him  that  the 
benefactions  of  Holdcn  and  Hollis  were  received  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  these  illustrious  men  reached  this  country,  he  rendered  a  wor- 
thy and  appropriate  tribute  to  their  memories,  in  two  discourses,  which  still 
remain  to  testify  to  their  noble  generosity,  and  to  his  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  characters. 

He  also  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  Yale  College, — then  an 
infant  seminary,  particularly  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  library.  When  ho 
heard  of  the  generosity  of  Dean  Berkley  towards  that  institution,  he  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  then  Rector,  and  to  two  or  three  other  clergy- 
men in  Connecticut,  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  what  the  Dean  had 
done,  but  connecting  with  it  some  apprehension  that  the  benefaction  might 
be  coupled  with  some  conditions,  a  compliance  with  which  would  involve 
what  he  considered  improper  concesbions  to  Episcopacy.  In  one  of  these 
letters  he  inquires  with  some  solicitude  in  respect  to  a  report  which  had 
reached  him,  that  Arminianism  had  become  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  rumour  would  prove  to  be  without 
foondaiion. 
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He  considered  it  not  less  his  duty  than  his  privilege  to  lend  bis  ud,  w  lit 
found  occasion  or  opportunity,  in  civil  affairs;  and  though  he  was  some- 
times charged  with  stepping  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  he  vindicated 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  was  a  citizen  also, 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  one  were  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  those  of 
the  other.  The  General  Court  often  employed  him  to  draft  special  letten 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  he  wrote  addrcstet 
to  the  King  and  the  ministry,  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts. 

He  received,  during  his  life,  many  expressions  of  the  public  regard.  In 
1731,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  pro* 
pagating  Christian  knowledge.  He  tendered  to  the  University  and  the 
Society  his  grateful  acknowledgments  in  two  beautifully  written  letters, — 
the  former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  English, — ^both  of  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Turcll. 

Dr.  Colmau  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  With  a  highly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  he 
possessed  a  naturally  ardent  temperament,  a  most  expressive  and  benignant 
countenance,  and  an  uncommon  solemnity  and  grace  of  manner,  that  never 
&iled  to  rivet  the  attoution  of  his  audience.  In  his  style  of  composition  he 
^was  regarded  as  quite  a  model ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  more 
.than  any  other  clergyman  of  that  day  to  elevate  at  least  the  literary  chan^ 
[tCiT  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  represented  as 
having  been,  on  some  points,  less  rigid  than  most  of  his  brethren  around 
him ;  though  he  held  with  great  tenacity,  and  preached  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  doctrines  of  atonement  by  the  blood,  and  of  sanctification  by  the 
spirit  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  as  forming  the  basis  of  what  he  regarded  true 
Christianity.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  was  distinguished  for  per- 
suasiveness, he  sometimes,  especially  in  his  appeals  to  an  ungodly  worid, 
rose  well  nigh  into  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  there  are  passages  in  some  of  his 
printed  sermons  which,  for  impressivencss,  and  power,  and  awful  solemnity, 
are  almost  unrivalled. 

As  he  was  constituted  with  a  large  share  of  benevolence  and  magnanim- 
ity, as  well  as  wisdom,  so  he  was  pre-eminently  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
peace ;  and  his  services  were  often  put  in  requisition,  and  successfully  too, 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  contending  parties.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  a  catholic  spirit  toward  Christians  of  other  communions 
than  his  own  ;  and  whomsoever  he  considered  as  holding  the  head,  oven 
though  he  might  regard  their  views  as  in  many  respects  defective  or 
erroneous,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation. 

In  the  revival  which  occurred  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  laboon  rf 
Whitefield,  about  the  year  1740,  Dr.  Colman  evinced  a  due  degree  of  sesl 
on  the  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  prudence  on  the  other.  He  fully  beliefsd 
that  the  work  had  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  genuineness,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold  from  it  his  countenance  and 
support ;  and  yet  he  was  equally  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  marred  hf 
some  most  palpable  exhibitions  of  human  infirmity.  He  seems  rather  lo 
have  taken  a  middle  course  between  those  who  fully  approyed,  and  tkosi 
who  entirely  discountenanced,  the  work ;  and  hence,  though  we  find  Ui 
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to  a  paper  eontaiiiiDg  a  general  testimonj  in  its  &y(mr,  we  find  thai 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn,  in  both  his  letters  and  published  sermons, 
whatever  he  deemed  exceptionable  and  erratic. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Colman  had  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  spared  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  enabled,  by  great  attention  to  himself,  to  preserve 
10  much  vigour  of  health  as  to  prosecute  the  labours  of  his  ministry,  almost 
without  interruption,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  It  had  always 
been  his  prayer  that  '*  he  might  not  outlive  his  work  and  his  usefulness  ;'* 
tod  this  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Though  he  had  been,  for  some 
time,  evidently  sinking  under  the  decays  of  age,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
ipprehension  that  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  till  a  few  days  before  the 
event.  He  preached  the  very  Sabbath  before  he  died ;  though  it  would 
seem  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  about  that  time, — the  last  probably  that 
he  ever  wrote, — that  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  had  nearly  finished 
his  eourse.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  passed  with  some  of  his 
friends,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  him, — in  religious  but  cheer- 
fal  conversation  ;  and  he  told  them  explicitly  that  they  had  come  to  see 
him  die.  After  a  restless  night,  he  rose  early,  (August  29,  1747,  )  appar- 
ently more  feeble  than  usual,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  was,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  rapt  away  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

It  would  seem  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  none  of  the  ser- 
mons occasioned  by  his  death  were  published.  The  following  extract  from 
the  funeral  sermon  by  his  colleague,  has,  however,  been  preserved : — 

"  He  never  delivered  a  sermon  but  we  saw  how  perfectly  he  understood  the  decorum 
of  the  pulpit;  and  the  gravity  and  sweetness  at  once  expressed  in  his  countenanoe, 
the  music  of  his  voice,  the  propriety  of  his  accent,  and  the  decency  of  his  gesture, 
ihowed  him  one  of  the  most  graceful  speakers  of  the  age. 

"  He  was  a  good  master  of  address,  and  carried  all  the  politeness  of  a  Court  about 
him.  And  as  he  treated  mankind  of  various  degrees  and  ranks  with  a  civility,  court- 
esy, affability,  complaisance  and  candour,  scarce  to  be  equalled,  so  all  but  the  base 
uid  mean  showed  him  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  reverence,  love  and  affection. 
Particularly,  men  of  figure  and  parts,  of  our  own  nation,  and  foreigners,  whom  hefkil- 
ed  not  to  visit  u|>on  their  coming  among  us,  greatly  valued  and  admired  him.  It  has 
been  said,  perhaps  not  without  some  seeming  grounds  for  it,  that  ho  sometimes  went 
toofiur  in  complimental  strains,  both  in  word  and  writing,*  but  if  he  did,  such  flights 
look  their  rise  fVom  an  exuberance  or  excrcscc^ncc  of  tlie  before  mentioned  honiiletical 
Tirtnes.  He  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  the  gifts  of  others,  and  had  a  natural  prone- 
nento  think  favourably  of  all  men,  and  construed  every  thing  in  the  most  candid 
lenjc.  He  was  an  example  of  patience,  and  instead  i»f  revenging  injuries,  (when  it 
was  in  his  power,)  he  laid  himself  out  to  do  all  the  kindnesses  Ihj  could  to  liis  adver- 
larica."  •  •  •  Yet ''his  natural  tiMiipor  wjis  quick  and  hasty;  and  he  had  the 
infirmities  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  an  Klijah." 

On  the  Commencement  at  Oanibridgc,  next  succeeding  bis  death,  Presi- 
dent Holyoke,  in  an  oration  which  succeeded  the  conferring  of  academical 
degrees,  rendered  a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory.  Having 
alluded  to  several  clergymen,  some  of  them  men  of  eminence  who  had  died 
during  the  year,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  quibiis  omnibus,  egrcgie  licet  ornatis, 
virom  vere  reverendum  Benjamin  Colman  longe  prsccellere,  nemo  non  facile 
oonfitebitur." 

Dr.  Colman  was  married  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  to  Jane 
Clark,  who  died  October  26,  1731.  On  the  Oth  of  May,  1732,  he  was 
married  again  to  Sarah  Clark,  then  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Clark,  and 
previously  of  Mr.  Leverett,  President  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  April 
24,  1744.  And  on  the  12th  of  August,  1745,  he  was  married,  yet  again,  to 
Mary  Froat  of  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Jo\m  ¥ioa\>.    l&ft 
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hftd  children  bj  his  first  marriage  only, — namely,  a  son  and  two  daughters; 
but  the  family  is  now  almost  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Colman's  publications: — An  Artillery  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1702.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir^ 
gins,  1707.  Poem  on  Elijah's  translation,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  government  and  improvement  of  mirth 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  :  in  three  Sermons,  1707.  Impreca- 
tion agamst  the  enemies  of  God  lawful :  a  Sermon,  1707.  The  piety  and 
duty  of  rules  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  ministry  of  Christ :  a  Sermoo, 
1708.  A  Sermon  on  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1708.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Abigail  Foster,  1711.  The  blessing  and  honour  of  fruitful 
mothers :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Divine  compassions  magnified :  A  Sermon, 
1711.  A  Sermon  on  seeking  Grod  early,  1713.  The  heinous  nature  of  the 
sin  of  murder :  A  Sermon  before  the  execution  of  David  Wallis,  1713. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Wainwright,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Addington,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
liev.  Thomas  Bridge,  1714.  Gospel  ministry  the  rich  gift  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  unto  his  Church  :  A  Sermon,  17}.5.  The  incomprehensibleness  of 
God  :  in  four  Sermons,  1715.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  1716.  A  Sermon  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst,  1716. 
A  Fast  Sermon,  1716.  The  warnings  of  God  unto  young  people  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezcr  Pemberton,  1717.  Five  Sermons  from  Luke  xi.  21.  22., 
1717.  A  Discourse  on  the  pleasure  of  religious  worship  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, 1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Cooper,  1717.  Mw- 
sachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1718.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple: 
A  Sermon,  1718.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
1719.  The  blessing  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar:  A  Sermon,  1719.  Reason 
for  a  market  in  Boston,  1719.  Early  piety  inculcated  :  A  Sermon,  1720. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Dudley,  17*20.  Early  piety  towards 
men  :  A  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  William  Harris,  Esq., 
1721.  A  Sermon  at  Harvard  College  before  the  baptism  of  Rabbi  Judah 
Monis,*  1722.  Observations  on  inoculation,  1722.  Jacob's  vow  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1722.  Mas.sachuj*etts  Election  Sermon,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  day 
of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Stoddard,  1723. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1723.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Madam  Steel,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President 
Leverett,  1724.  God  deals  with  us  as  rational  creatures:  A  Sermon,  1725. 
The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children :  A  Sermon,  1725.  The 
doctrine  and  law  of  the  Holy  Sabbath:  A  Sermon,  1725.  A  Sermon  to 
pirates,  1726.  A  Sacramental  Discourse,  1727.  The  judgments  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  hand  of  Christ:  in  four  Sermons,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Second,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton 
Mather,  1728.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 

•Judah  Monir  wm  an  Italian  Jew,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1720;  and  shortly 
after  waa  appointed  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Harvard  College.  He  embraced  the 
Chrwtian  religion,  and  in  1 722  was  publicly  baptized  at  Cambridge.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1761,  he  resigned  his  oflSce  which  he  had  held  about  forty  years,  and  retired  to  Northborougfa, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  April  25,  1 764,  bequeathing  forty-ilx  pmmdfl  to  b« 
dinded  among  seven  of  the  neighbouring  minisierB.  He  published  The  Troth,  the  whole  Treth 
and  oothiDf  bat  the  Troth:  ADiaooanedeUvMredathia  baptism,  1722;  A  Hebnw  eiaaaftr,  1736. 
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Tork,  1728.  Five  Sermons  on  the  great  earthquake,  1728.  Twenty  Sao- 
mnental  Sermons  on  the  glories  of  Christ,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  William  Welsteed,  Esq.,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton,  1729.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon. 
Simeon  Stoddard,  Boston,  1730.  Government  the  pillar  of  the  earth:  A 
Sermon,  1730.  The  duty  of  young  people  to  give  their  hearts  to  Otod :  in 
four  Sermons,  1730.  Death  and  the  grave  without  any  order:  A  Sermon, 
1730.  A  Treatise  on  family  worship,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  Governor  Bel- 
dier's  aceession,  1730.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lon- 
don,  1731.  The  grace  0;iven  us  in  the  preached  Gospel:  A  Fast  Sermon, 
1732.  God  is  a  great  King:  A  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston 
Lecture,  1734.  The  Fast  which  God  hath  chosen :  A  Sermon,  1734.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Turell,  1735. 
Dissertation  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  1735.  The  merchandifle 
of  a  people,  holiness  to  the  Lord :  A  Sermon,  1736.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Steel,  1736.  A  Dissertation  on  the  image  of  God  where- 
in man  was  created,  1736.  A  Fast  Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1786. 
It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed :  A  Sermon,  1737. 
The  great  duty  of  waiting  on  God  in  our  straits  and  difficulties :  A  Sermon, 
1737.  The  divine  compassion  new  every  morning :  A  Sermon,  1737. 
Righteousness  and  compassion  the  ruler's  duty  and  character :  A  Sermon, 
1737.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1738.  The  unspeakable  gift  of 
Qod :  A  Sermon,  1739.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Peter  Thach- 
cr,  1739.  The  withered  hand  restored:  A  Sermon,  1739.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Holden  of  London,  1740.  Pleasant  to  see  souls  fly- 
ing to  Christ :  A  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1741. 
A  Sermon  on  Governor  Shirley's  accession,  1741.  The  Lord  shall  rejoice 
in  his  works  :  A  Sermon,  1741.  The  word  of  God  magnified  by  Him:  A 
Sermon,  1742.  Satan's  fiery  darts  :  in  several  Sermons,  1743.  The  glory 
of  God's  power  in  the  firmament :  A  Sermon,  1744.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Franees, 
wife  of  Governor  Shirley,  1746. 
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TIMOTHY  EDWARDS  * 

1694—1768. 

The  family  of  Edwards  is  of  Welsh  origin.  The  earliest  known  anoes- 
tor  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the  Rev.  Biohard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
tradition  concerning  him  is,  that  he-  went  from  Wales  to  London,  and 
became  a  minister  there  in  the  Established  Church.  His  wife,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Anne,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  James  Coles ; 
who,  with  her  son,  William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accom- 
panied her  to  America,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1640. 
William  Edwards  was  married  about  the  year  1645,  to  a  lady  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  who  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  came  to  America,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Richard 
Edwards,  the  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Edwards,  was  bom  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1647,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Tu thill,  daughter  of  William  aod 
Elizabeth  Tuthill,  who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England,  spent  bis 
life  in  Hartford,  and  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. He  had,  by  his  first  marriage,  seven  children, — the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Timothy,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  After  the  death  of  hia  first  wife, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Talcot  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John 
Talcot ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  six  children.  He  died  April  20, 
1718,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Timothy  Edwards  was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669.  He  was 
fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover,  at  thst 
time  the  minister  of  Springfield,  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholir. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1687.  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1691, 
received  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A., — one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon, — *'  jin  uncommon  mark  of  respect,"  (as  the  Records 
of  East  Windsor  say,)  **  paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning." 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  theological  study,  he  wtf 
licensed  to  preach.  In  May,  1694,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  then 
newly  constituted  church  at  East  Windsor. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  on  the  6th  of  November,  1694,  to  Esther,  the 
second  child  of  the  llev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1711,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of 
Milford  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  Chaplains  to  the 
Connecticut  troops,  in  a  military  expedition  designed  for  Canada.  He  lefk 
Windsor  for  New  Haven  in  July,  and  reached  Albany,  with  three  compa- 
nies under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Livingston,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  march  to  Albany  was  attended  with  considerable  exposure, 
as  the  country  through  which  it  lay  was  chiefly  uncleared,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  encamp  two  nights  in  the  woods.  At  Albany  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  you  after  this.  I  know  not ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you  discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  me,  fbr  I 
am  not  so  about  myself.    I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and  our  dear  chil- 

•  Records  of  tlie  First  chnrch  in  East  Windsor.— TmmboU's  Hist.  Goon.,  II.— I>wicht*B  Life 
of  Prwidait  Edwaidi.  ^^ 
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M,  once  •g«in.     I  cannot  bnt  hope  Ihnt  1  have  hsd  tlie  grncious  presence  of  God 
■-  "e  I  lefl  home,  Hncoarogiiig and  strenglheiiing  my  soul,  aa  well  ai 


■by  life.  I  bare  been  much  cheurcil  and  rerreshcd  rcnpucMiig  this  great  under- 
luing,  in  which  1  verily  exprcl  lo  proceed,  and  that  I  shall,  before  many  weeka 
■re  at  an  end,  see  Canada;  hot  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  me, and 
tbce,  my  drar,  and  all  nur  dear  children,  and  tliat  God  has  more  irurk  rt)r  me  to  dofai 
the  place  where  1  have  dwelt  furmany  years,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  yet  live  togetber 
on  earth,  as  well  as  dwell  together  fiircvcr  in  Heaven  with  Iho  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and 
•U  bis  saints;  with  whom  to  be  in  heat  of  all." 

On  tbe  20th  of  August,  lliey  left  Albany  and  niarohed  for  Wood  Creek. 
Al  Saratoga,  Mr.  Edtrards,  in  consequence  uf  [be  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  tnarch.  waa  lal:cn  seriously  ill.  On  the  4tb  of  Septeraher,  being  unable 
W  proceed  with  the  arinj,  he  waa  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  Stillwater ;  and 
thence  carried  back  through  tbe  woods  to  Albany,  in  a  waggon  and  on  a  bed. 
Owing  to  ibc  lateness  uf  the  season  anil  eonio  other  adverse  circumatanceB, 
the  expedition  was  soou  after  relinquished ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  course 
□f  K  few  weeks,  returned  home. 

In  the  .sutunicr  of  1752,  Mr.  Edwards,  finding  that  tbe  infirmities  of  age 
were  increikstDg  upon  hiui,  proposed  to  his  people  the  settlement  of  a  col- 
league 1  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry  •  was  accordingly  settled  ou  the  11th 
gf  June.  1765.  They,  however,  yontinueJ  Mr,  Edwards'  salary  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  January  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years 
of  age. 

Mrs,  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years,  and  died  January  19,  1770,  in 
(he  ninety -ninth  year  of  her  age,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  in  remarka- 
blo  rigour  till  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  person  of  strong  mental  poweni, 
of  high  cultivation,  of  great  religious  attainments,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
be  a  most  eflicient  helper  to  a  niiiiistcr  of  tbe  Gospel.  Even  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  continued  as  aetive  as  ever;  and  his  successor  in  tbe 
miniatry  was  greatly  assisted  and  strengthened  by  her  good  influeDce  as  long 
as  sbo  lived. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together  in  tbe  married  state  upwards  of 
■izty-tbree  years.  They  had  one  sun  and  ten  daughters.  The  son  was  the 
eelebrated  President  Edwards.  Esther,  tlie  eldest  child,  was  married  to 
Uie  Kev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Wast  Springfield, — Elizaheth,  the  second 
ehild,  to  Cul.  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham, — Anne,  tbe  third  child,  to 
John  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor, — Eunice,  the  sixth  child,  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Backust  of  Newington, — Abigail,  the  seventh  child,  to  William 
Metcolf  of  Lebanon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1727, — Ilannak, 
the  ninth  child,  to  Seth  Wetmore  of  Middletown  ;  and  Martha,  the  eleventh 
■hitd,  to  tbe  Rev.  Moses  Tuttlot  of  Granville,  Mass.  The  other  ibree 
igbters, — Mary,  Jerusha  and  Lacy,  were  never  married. 

e  following  account  of  Mr.  Edwards'  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
rOm  the  pen  of  bis  descendant,  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight: — 

tHBrwuanMivcoTSbertiuni,  MaB.;  was  gndua 

_    „      83,  BCTd  fifty.     Ha  nnbliihwl  A  Scrnion  on  the  lir 

A  SonnoD  oo  the  dcnlhoT  the  Rbt.  N.lhankI  Hooker.  IJTI  j  Conn.  ElwliDi.  Sfmici.,  1TT&. 
M  Backup  ««  a  native  of  Nonrkb,   Conn.;  wm   «raJuBtcd  at  Yalo  College,  in  ITM; 

„ ■  trrdained  pa»tnr  of  the  rhnrch   in   Newington,  Cimn.,  Jannary  l!5, 1T27.     He  died  in 

tatCawBteWn,  whither  be  had  gone  u  ehaplain  in  the  Colonial  Mtrice,  iged  oboot  torty- 
l  Ht  had  axon,  Simon,  who  wi>  gradnaled  al  Tale  College  in  ITM;  wai  HtlM  u  the  Brit 
kof  IkedinRh  in  Omiby,  Man.,  Oetuiier.  IISS;  reiigned  hli  puteral  Chargo  in  Uaieh, 
Tl  aaddiiJ  In  IBI8,»llhe  Client  ei(htv-8«en.  ,    ,.      v      t  ■ 

Jeii(sTi.-TTLnwH>gnul<iiile3  at  Vile  Colleen  in  1U5;  beome  tbe  pulor  of  tbe  ctanreh  b 
Diiltc.  Ma«.,al  III  oreaniiatioD  in  1T4T;  cciigDcd  bb  charge  in  \1U-  ncd  dieU  kt  Eonthhold, 
f.  in  ini,  iifi>i  (ilty-eve. 
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"  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  five  feet  ten  iDchcs  in  height ;  of  a  fair  complezion;  of  t 
strong  robust  frame;  full,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  a  man  of  polislied  manners, 
particularly  attentive  to  his  dress  and  to  propriety  of  exterior;  nuvcr  appearing  in 
public  but  in  the  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

"  The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of  his  property  generally, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother  with  singular  fidelity  and  success.    In  strength  of  character  she  resembled  her 


advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two 
upwards  of  ninety,  who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.  From  them  I  learned  that 
she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston;  was  tall,  dignified  and  commanding  iu 
hor  appearance,  affable  and  gentle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing 
her  husband  in  native  vigour  of  understanding.  Thoy  all  united  in  speaking  of  her 
AS  possessed  of  remarkable  judgment  and  prudence,  of  an  exact  sieusc*  of  propriety, 
of  extensive  information,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theo'.og}*. 
and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellence  of  character.  By  her  carei^il 
attention  to  all  his  domestic  concerns,  *  her  husband  was  lett  at  full  liberty  to  devote 
himself  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  ])rofessi(>n.  Like  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  early 
period  in  New  England,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  literaturCj  and  wm 
regarded  as  a  man  of  more  than  usual  learning,  but  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Grei'k  and  Roman  classics.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  annually  prepared  a  number  of  pupils  for  College;  there  being,  at  that  time, 
no  academies  or  public  schools  endowed  for  this  puri>OK0.  One  of  my  aged  inform- 
ants, who  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  under  him,  told  me  that,  on  his  admisaion 
to  College,  wlien  the  oliicers  had  learned  with  whom  he  had  studied,  they  remarked 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards'  scholars. 

"He  was,  for  that  period,  unusually  liberal  and  enlightened,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  children — preparing  not  only  his  son,  but  each  of  his  daughters  alio, 
ibr  College.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  August  •^,  1711,  while  absent  on  the  expediiioo 
to  Canada,  he  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  tlie  girls  may  continue  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  Latin;  and  in  another  of  August  7tb.  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to 
his  elder  sisters.  When  his  daughters  wore  of  the  proper  age,  he  sent  them  to  Boston 
to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  exemplary  in  their  care  of 
their  religious  instruction:  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  permit- 
ted to  see  the  fruits  of  piety  in  them  all.  during  their  youth. 

"  He  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was  upwards  of  seventy, 
without  noting  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  After  that  time, he  coniuionly  wrote 
the  divisions  on  small  slips  of  paper;  which,  as  they  occasionally  appeared  Iwyornl 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that  l.e  held  in  his  hand,  his  parishioners  called.  'Mr. 
Edwards'  thumb  papers.'  Apologizing  for  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  ]mpiis,  hu 
remarked  to  him.  that  he  found  his  memory  beginning  to  fail,  but  that  he  thought  bis 
judgment  as  sound  as  ever;  and  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  his  people,  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  is  nut  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  1732,  and  was  published.  It  is  a  solemn  and 
faithf\il  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly 
aa  legislators  and  magistrates.  As  he  lived  till  within  a  U'W  months  of  his  son's 
decease,  the  latter  often  visited  his  father  and  preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  cui- 
tomary  remark  of  the  people  that  '  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the  more 
learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  Mr.  Jonathan  was  the  deeper 
preacher.' 

*'  His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  cmumanding,  and  was  steadily  exerted  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  be 
went  immediately  to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled;  and  when  he  heard  of  any 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals,  it  was  his  uniform  custom  to  go  and 
reprove  them.  Under  his  preaching,  the  Gospel  was  attended  with  a  regular  uniform 
efficacy,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  religion ;  yet  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  actual  admissions  to  the  church.  In  some  of  the* family  letters,  I  find 
incidental  mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1715  and  171^  during 
which  Mrs.  Edwards  and  two  of  her  daughters  made  a  profession  of  their  Christian 
faith;  and  several  others  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  as  '  travelling  towards  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward.'  His  son  observes,  in  17157,  that  he  had  known  of  no 
parish  in  the  West  of  New  England,  except  Northampton,  which  had  as  ofl<!n  been 
fkToured  with  revivals  of  religion,  as  that  of  his  father  " 
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ELIPHALET    ADAMS* 

1696—1753. 

Eliphalet  Adams,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  and  Mary  (Manning) 
Adams,  and  was  born  at  Dcdhaiu,  Mass.,  March  26,  1677.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  eight;  but,  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694.  Under 
whose  direction  he  studied  Theology  is  not  known  ;  but  the  first  notice  wo 
have  of  his  being  in  the  ministry,  is  in  an  entry  which  ho  makes  in  a  diary 
that  ho  almost  immediately  discontinued, — namely,  that  November  20,  1696, 
ho  "  came  first  to  Little  Gompton  to  preach  amongst  them."  Another  entry 
under  date  of  May  1699,  is  as  follows: — **I  preached  my  first  sermon  U) 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  with  fears  lest  I  should  be  a  barbarian 
to  them ;  but  they  told  me  they  understood  it  well,  and  accepted  it  thank- 
fully." In  September  following,  he  visited  Hartford  in  company  with  hifl 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  and  while  there,  re- 
ceived from  the  people  of  Farmington  an  earnest  invitation  *^  to  come  and 
eicrcisc  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;"  but  it  does  not  appear 
thai  he  listened  to  their  proposals,  even  so  far  as  to  preach  to  them  as  a. 
eandidate.  From  1701  to  1703  (two  years)  he  was  employed  as  an  assist* 
aat  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Colman,  then  the 'newly  settled  minis*- 
ter  of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston  ;  but,  for  several  years  after  this,  there 
is  no  record  remaining  of  Mr.  Adams'  labours,  nor  is  it  known  even  where 
he  was  employed.  The  next  ascertained  fact  in  his  history  is  his  being 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1708-9.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  office  till  1738.  It  was  during  this  period  that  tlie  groat  excite- 
ment existed,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Rector  of  the 
(College,  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Adams 
acted  with  great  firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  Governor 
Saltonstall  of  New  London,  who  was  also  a  Trustee,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
a  very  efficient  infiuence.  In  1723,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  Rectorship 
of  the  College,  but  declined  the  appointment,  probably  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  institution,  and  the  perplexity  which,  under  thoM 
circumstances,  would  naturally  be  incident  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Adams'  labours  were,  by  no  means,  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  congregation.  He  was  often  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult  cases, 
and  was  fretiuently  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  Colony.  He  assisted  many  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College 
and  for  the  ministry,  and  was  at  once  an  agreeable  and  efficient  teacher. 
He  was  also  particularly  interested  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood, — being  a  worthy  successor  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  labour  to  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  who 
had  signalized  himself  so  much  by  his  efforts  for  his  heathen  neighbours. 

•  Allen*!  Biof .  Diet.— CaulkiDt'  Memoir  of  William  and  EUphale^  Mama. 
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Mr.  Adams  had  some  peculiar  facilities  in  communicating  with  the  Indians, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  as 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts:  and  the  dialect  of  the  Moheagans 
differed  but  slightly  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  But, 
though  he  could  converse  with  them  readily,  he  found  it  necessary  to  avail 
himself  of  the  labours  of  an  interpreter  in  his  public  addresses.  He  was 
employed  by  a  Society  in  Boston,  connected  with  a  body  incorporated  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  as  their 
agent  with  the  Indians  in  the  part  of  the  Colony  in  which  he  resided. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  the  draft  of  an  address,  delivered  to  a  general 
assemblage  of  Moheagans,  September  9, 1725,  in  which  he  lays  before  them 
the  benevolent  proposals  of  the  gentlemen  from  'Boston  to  furnish  thcu 
with  religious  instruction,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Indians  were,  at  that  time,  but  little  incliD- 
ed  to  accept  the  proffered  advantages.  He  subsequently  repeated  the  offer, 
on  another  occasion;  and,  though  this  was  not  met  by  an  absolute  refusal, 
yet  the  reply  was  at  best  evasive.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Fitch 
of  Norwich  had  formerly  preached  to  them,  but  they  never  well  understood 
it ;  and  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  understand  it  now,  and  wished  that 
the  preaching  might  be  deferred  till  they  could  hear  iU  to  better  advantage. 
*'  Yet,  said  they,  **  if  at  any  time,  a  short  account  of  the  principles  of  your 
religion  be  given,  we  will  readily  hearken  to  it."  The  offer  of  a  school  thej 
thankfully  accepted ;  and,  when  it  was  established,  the  other  tribes  also 
availed  themselves  of  it;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  soon  became  extensively  diffused,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions  gradually  diminished.  Mr.  Adams'  labours 
among  them,  as  a  minister,  continued  at  intervals  till  the  year  1746.  For 
several  years,  he  made  a  regular  annual  preaching  tour  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  labours  to  some  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  Society  by  which  he  was  employed. 

During  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  there  were  many  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  kind,  which,  however,  he  met  with  great 
prudence  and  fortitude.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Baptist  and  Episco- 
pal churches  were  established  in  New  London,  and  the  Rogerene  Quakers 
also  had  their  day  of  strange  excitement.  The  ultra  revivalists  too  gave 
him  no  little  trouble,  by  holding  disorderly  and  tumultuous  meetings  in  his 
parish,  though  they  did  not  organize  a  separate  religious  society.  But  Mr- 
Adams  behaved  throughout  the  whole  with  great  dignity  and  discretion; 
and  retained  the  respect  of  not  only  his  own  people  but  the  community  at 
large,  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  five  mouths  of  the  year  1741, — from  Maj  to 
September  inclusive,  eighty  were  added  to  his  church,  as  the  result  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  his  congregation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Adams'  publications : — Christians  to  be 
ready :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Lecture  in  Boston,  1706.  Connecticut 
Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  a  storm,  1717.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  1719.  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Gager,  at 
Lebanon,  1725.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Clap,  Windham, 
1726.     A  Dbcourse  before  a  society  of  young  men,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the 
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ordinatioD  of  the  Rev.  Jolm  Owen,*  at  Groton,  1727-  A  Sermon  at  the 
fiinenl  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  at  Colchester,  1731.  Connecticut  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1749.  A  Sei^ 
non  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bulkley,  1749.  The  abBence 
of  the  Comforter  niourneil  and  lamented:  A  Treatise. 

Mr.  Adams  died  Oetoher  4, 1753,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Ilia  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  New  London. 

He  was  married,  Docembiir  15,  1700,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
uid  Lydia  Pygan,  of  Now  London.  This  Alexander  Pygan  emigrated  from 
Norwich,  England,  and  settled  in  New  London,  about  the  year  1666.  He 
wia  dietinguisbod  for  his  activity  and  enterprise  in  business,  but  sceme  to 
have  sustained  a  somewhat  equivocal  character  for  integrity  and  morality, 
lie  died  in  the  year  ITOO,  leaving  no  son  ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
other  person  of  the  uumo  ever  came  to  this  country.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Adknis,  died  September  6,  1749,  aged  sixty-two  years.  She  was  seiied 
with  paralysis,  while  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  ni^ighbour,  and  expired  within  thirty  hours.  Ucr  bereaved  husband,  on 
the  next  Sabbath,  preached  a  sermon  with  reference  to  her  death  from  Eack. 
xxtv.  IR,  —  "  Son  of  man,  behold  I  tulle  away  from  tbee  the  desire  of  thine 
eyes  at  n  stroke."  They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Adaros  contracted  a  second  marriage,  as  appears  from  the  tenor  of  hia 
will ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  record  is  known  to  exist  that 
affords  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  event,  or  the  name  of  the  lady. 

{.H  his  children  two  of  them  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter,  Mary,  was 
married  in  1733  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Gardiner  of  Gardiner's  Island,  who  was 
lost  nt  soa  in  the  year  1733.  In  1738.  she  was  married  to  John  Bulkley 
of  Colchcslcr,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Biilkley,  first  minister  of  that  town. 
Mrs.  Bulkley  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  eminent  for  her 
Christian  character.  She  died  within  a  few  months  after  her  mother,  and 
the  father  again  indulged  his  Bensibilitics  by  preaching  a  funeral  sermon. 
Hia  youngest  son,  who  reached  maturity,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1737,  became  a  medical  practitioner,  and  died  without  issue,  in 
1758.  Pygan,  his  second  son,  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  but  engaged 
estennvely  in  mercantile  business,  and  acquired  considerable  property, 
which,  however,  was  nearly  all  sacrificed  during  the  Revolution.  He  died 
in  177tJ,  aged  BiKty-four.  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1732  to  1734.  He  was,  after 
thia,  a  preacher  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  never  married  and 
never  ordained,  often  dcehiring  that  he  would  not  be  encumbered  with  cither 
a  wife  or  a  pariah,  He  preached  first  in  the  North  parish  of  New  London, 
and  next  in  North  Groton ;  and  in  the  latter  place  be  declined  a  unanimotu 
call.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  ho  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit,  as  a 
aopply,  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  propoaluon  to  invito  hira  to  settle 
■wia  not  carried.  The  larger  part  of  bis  ministerial  labours  was  probably 
given  to  Shelter  Island,  as  he  preached  there  at  intervals  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  is  beticved  to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  dwelt  upon 
the  iglnnd.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  Whtteficld's  v'isit  on  the  island  ' 
1764.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  New  London,  chiefly  in  social  enjoy- 
ment and  domestic  repose.     He  frequently  rambled  into  the  country. 
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▼iaits  to  the  farmers  beloDging  to  the  parish,  and  always  made  it  a  point, 
on  such  occasions,  to  communicate  more  or  less  of  religious  instractioo. 
He  was  short  and  stout ;  wore  a  white  wig  and  a  cocked  hat ;  and  usoallj 
ifalked  ahout  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  hlack  study  gown.  He  was  a  respect^ 
able  preacher,  but  in  no  wise  eminent.  His  only  publication  is  a  Sermon 
on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  reduction 
of  Montreal  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  17G0.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  17D8,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Tradition  is  very  full  in  ascribing  to  the  llcv.  Eliphalet  Adams  excellent 
talents,  considerable  learning,  fme  moral  qualities,  and  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  eminence  as  a  preacher.  His  published  sermons  are  character- 
ised by  vigorous  thought,  and  direct,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent,  appeals. 
The  Kev.  John  Barnard  of  MarblcheaJ,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles, 
preserved  in  the  3Iassachusetts  Historical  Collections,  mentions  him  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  departed,  and  characterhces  him  as  *'  a  great 
Hebrician.''  I  cannot  learn  that  any  extended  estimate  of  his  character 
has  been  preserved  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  his  son  William  to  President  Stiles,  written  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  which  the  President  had  made  concerning  his  father,  stating 
that  nothing  had  been  published  respecting  him,  and  that  he  knew  not  that 
any  thing  had  been  written*  unless  it  were  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Eliot,  (prob- 
ably Dr.  Jarcd  Eliot  of  Killingworth,)  which  he  informed  him  that  he  bad 
prepared  in  the  expectation  of  being  called  to  supply,  in  hia  turn,  tbe 
yacant  pulpit,  after  his  father's  decease. 


■♦♦■ 


WILLIAM  BRATTLE.* 

1G96— 1717. 

William  Brattle  was  the  sou  of  Thomas  Brattle,  and  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  the  year  1662.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consideration  in 
the  Province,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  successively 
for  Lancaster  and  Concord.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1680  ;  and  was  afterwards  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  that  institution  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Colman,  who  was  an  undergraduate  while  Mr.  Brattle  was  in 
the  tutorship,  says, — 

^'' He  was  an  able,  faithful  and  tender  tutor.  He  countenanced  virtue  and  profi- 
ciency in  us.  and  every  good  disposition  he  discerned  with  the  most  fatherly  goodness; 
and  searched  out  and  punished  vice  with  the  authority  of  a  roaster.  lie  did  hit 
utmost  to  form  us  to  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  do  well  in  the  world ;  and  dis- 
missed his  pupils  when  he  took  leave  of  them,  with  pious  charges  and  with  tears." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  College,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  disorder  himself,  he  remained  firmly  at  his  post,  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  students  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  endeavouring  espe- 
cially to  give  to  their  minds  a  serious  direction.  As  inoculation  was  then 
nnknown,  he  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way  ;  but  it  was  in  a  mild  form, 
and  he  quickly  recovered  from  it. 

•  Holmes*  Hist,  of  Cambridge.— Man.  Hist.  Con.,  VII.— Holmct'  Am.  Ana.,  n.— i 
News  Letter,  No.  671.— Fanner*!  Q«n.  Beg.— NeweU*s  Hirt.  Diio. 
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He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cbarob  in  Oambridge,  as  successor  to  the 
Rer.  Nathaniel  Gookin,*  November  25,  1696.  He  preached  his  own  ordi- 
nation sermon  from  1.  Cor.  iii.  6;  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  gave  the 
charge,  and  the  Ecv.  Samuel  Willard  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 
Increase  Mather  preached  also  on  the  same  occasion  from  Revelation  i.  16. 

Mr.  Brattle  laboured  among  his  people  for  about  twenty  years,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  great  success,  but  not  without  considerable  interrup- 
tions from  ill  health.  The  baptisms  of  children  during  his  ministry  were 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  admissions  to  the  church,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  After  having  languished  under  a  somewhat  protracted 
disease,  he  died  in  great  peace,  February  15,  1717,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  20th, — a  day  rendered  memorap 
Me  by  the  great  snow.  The  principal  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Boston 
and  the  vicinity  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  were  detained  at  Gam- 
bridge  by  the  snow  for  several  days. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Brattle  is  a  system  of  Logic,  entitled  **  Com- 
pendium Logica)  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  Cartesii  plcrumquc  efforma- 
tum  et  catcchistic>  propositum."  An  edition  of  it  was  published  as  late  as 
the  year  1758,  and  it  was  a  text  book  in  Harvard  College  till  1765. 

Mr.  Brattle  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Colman,  in  com- 
paring him  with  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  says,-— 
••  They  performed  the  public  exercises  in  the  house  of  God  with  a  great  deal 
of  {solemnity,  though  in  a  mauner  somewhat  different ;  for  Mr.  Brattle  was 
all  calm  and  soft  and  melting,  but  Mr.  Pemberton  was  all  flame,  zeal  and 
earnestness."  Jeremy  Dummer,  Esq.,  while  he  was  agent  in  England, 
having  been  requested  to  procure  for  a  friend  some  printed  sermons,  makes, 
in  one  of  hi.s  letters,  the  following  complimentary  allusion  to  Mr.  Brattle : — 
''  I  think  the  modern  sermons  which  are  preached  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  little  Divinity  in  them  or  brightness  of  style :  I  am  sure 
they  arc  no  way  comparable  to  the  ?olid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives 
you  every  week."  Though  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  yet  I  have  in  my  possession,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  several  of  them  in  manuscript,  which  show  that,  in  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school,  and  that,  in 
point  of  general  ability,  he  must  have  ranked  well  with  the  best  preachers 
of  his  day. 

Mr.  Brattle  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  his  liberali- 
ty and  pul>lic  spirit.  He  had  a  very  large  estate,  and  his  charities  were 
almndant ;  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  ostentatious  in  his 
>iiannor  of  dispensing  them.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  knew 
)iow  to  appreciate  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  all  denominational  pecu- 
liarities. He  had  a  patient  and  placable  spirit ;  and  used  to  say,  after  suf- 
fering severe  trials,  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could  have  spared  any  of 
them.  With  all  his  gentleness  and  humility,  he  was  firm  to  his  own  con- 
\ir!tions,  and  was  proof  alike  against  flatteries  and  frowns.     He  was  a  man 

*Xatbaivirl  GOOKI5,  a  son  of  Major  General  Daniel  Qookin,  waa  bom  at  Cambridge,  Get.  22, 
1S56;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G75,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College;  wasordaiii- 
«d  nioiater  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  15,  1682,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1692,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  H« 
Wft  a  SOD  of  his  own  name,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  April  16,  1687;  was  graduated  atHar- 
vaid  College  in  1703;  was  ordained  minister  at  North  Hill,  a  parish  of  Hampton,  (now  Northamp- 
loo)  N.  IL,  in  1710;  and  died  Aug.  25,  1734,  azed  forty-seven.  He  published  three  tennoBa 
nwMJniinil  hj  the  earthquake,  1727.  Hit  son  Naihanitl  nts  gnduatcdalMax^t^CoWmVa 
mi;  wMOcdaiiiedMhif/athei^#siio0am«>OBi.dl,1789y  tod  dtod  Oofe.  ttiAlMYaiCtti^lXl^UHB, 
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of  fine  powers  and  extensive  attainmente,  as  was  svfieiently  evineed  bj  Us 

being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 

learning  as  well  as  of  religion.     He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Harvaid 

College,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  it  the  snm  of  two  hundred  and  fiffy 

pounds. 

Says  Dr.  Golman,- 

'*  They  that  had  the  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Brattle,  knew  a  very  religious  good  man, 
an  able  divine,  a  iaborious  faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  benc(kctor,a 
wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  ft-icnds.  The  promotion  of  religion, 
learning,  virtue  and  peacQ,  every  where  within  his  reach,  was  his  very  life  and  sonl ;  the 
great  business  about  which  he  was  constantly  employed,  and  in  which  he  principally 
deliglited.  Like  his  great  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  (or  sent)  about  doing  good.  Hit 
p^nciples  were  sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific  spirit.'' 


'-»«- 


JOHN  HANCOCK.* 

1697—1752. 

John  Hancock,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Hancock, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1671.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1689.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  ministry, 
and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  called,  in  November, 
1697,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  Lexington,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Estabrook,  who  had  died  a  few  months  before.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  continued  preaching  in  this  capacity  till  the  succeeding 
May,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  accept- 
ed this  invitation  also,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of  November,  1698. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  himself;  the  llev.  Samuel 
Willard  of  Boston  gave  the  charge,  and  the  llev.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Con- 
cord, the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

For  about  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Hancock  continued  sole  pastor  of  the 
church ;  but  in  January,  1734,  provision  was  made  by  the  congregation  to 
lighten  his  labours  by  giving  him  his  own  son,  Ebenezer,  as  a  colleague. 
He,  (the  son,)  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  took  charge  of 
a  school  in  Lexington,  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  nearly  three 
years  after  his  ordination.  Being  a  young  man  of  uncommon  worth  and 
promise,  and  having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  there  was 
a  general  desire  among  them  that  he  should  be  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  pastoral  office  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  had  felt  somewhat  burdened  by 
their  previous  pecuniary  engagements,  they  were  willing  to  assume  considera- 
ble additional  expense,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  permanent  labours.  He. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  solicited  to  consent  to  a  settlement  elsewhere ; 
but  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  congregation  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
early  years,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  toils  and  responsibilities 
of  the  ministry  with  his  own  father,  who  was  by  that  time  verging  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  disposed  him  to  accept  their  invitation.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  ;  and  the  relation  promised  lo 
be  one  of  great  comfort  and  usefulness  to  all  concerned  ;  and,  while  it  eon- 


•  AFpMsD'f  and  (Hj*9  FuMial  a«iM«.— EUoft  and  AOfBl  Biof .  Dial. 
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aed,  llie  best  hopes  formed  oaaueming  it  were  fulfilled.     But  witliia  about 

jottTS  from  tbe  Lime  of  hia  ordination,  he  fraa  suddent;  removed  bv  deatb. 
I  died  January  '2fi,  1740,  in  the  thirtieth  j'oar  of  his  age.     His  death  v*» 
[mrdcd  as  a  great  caiainity,  not  only  to  hb  otro  immediate  coDgregatioii, 
t  to  tbc  whole  surroundiug  cominuuity. 
After  hiB  death,  bis  Tencrahle  father,  though  far  advanced  in  life,  continn- 

to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  thirteen  years.  Indeed  hifl 
,rit  revived,  and  his  health  bceame  more  vigorous,  as  bo  seemed  to  realise' 

increased  demand  for  IiLhour  ;  and  bis  people  never  appreciated  his  miD- 
r&Uona  more  highly,  than  when  they  witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
i  the  vigour  of  his  efforts,  amidst  the  decays  of  age.  On  the  Sabbath 
mediately  pre  ceding  bis  decease,  he  preached  with  uncommon  carnefitneeBi 
1  continued  in  his  usual  health ,  until  Tuesday  night,  the  5th  of  December, 
b'2,  when  he  was  awaited  out  of  his  sleep  by  severe  pains,  which  soon 
re  place  to  the  sleep  of  death.  Ho  died  in  the  eighty- second  year  of  bis 
e,  wid  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Two  sermons  were  preached  on 
a  oaca^ion  of  hie  de-ath,  by  tbe  Rev.  Nathaniel  Applelon  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Hancock  published  the  following  Discourses  : — Tbe  Election  Sermon. 
22.     A  Sermon  in  Boston  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1724.     A  Sermon 

Bntintree  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  1726.  A  sermon  at  Lancaster,  at 
!  installation  of  Timothy  Harrington,*  1748. 

The  following  anecdotes  illustrative  of  some  traits  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
tracter  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
10  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Hancock  cxcroised 
1  ministry  : — 

"In  tbe  period  of  Mr.  Hancock's  ministry,  while  the  country  was  newly  settled, 
d  Uie  bounds  of  estates  not  well  flxcd,  it  frequently  happened  tliat  his  pariRfa- 
itn  wonid  find  it  diflii-itlt  to  settle  the  bounds  of  their  respective  estates.  On 
[h  oc(^uion8,  Mr.  Hancock  volunteered  his  services  hs  arbitrator  and  flnal 
dge.  He  would  repair  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  contending  pnrticB,  and 
dress  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  clergy,  except 
ton  speaking  to  such  ae  were  torhnically  called  '  Gentlemen.'  '  Joseph,'  says 
3  minister,  'I  hear  you  quarrel  with  nci(;hiiour  Reed,' — if  that  was  the 
Bic.  '  Why,'  says  tlie  man,  '  we  did'nt  r.ialy  get  our  horns  together.'  '  Ah, 
t  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  him, — about  your  lands,  I  supposy  it  is.'  'Yet, 
:'     'Well,  take  your  deed   and  your   plan,  and  como  over  to  Ronben's  with 

"  They  go  together  to  the  neighbour's  house,  and,  after  tlio  usual  salutations, 
ry  hnmblo  on  the  one  side,  and  very  lorty  on  the  other,  the  minister  says, 
'W«ll,  Reuben,  I  have  brought  Joseph  alon|i;  with  me  to  settle  the  quarrel 
twccn  yc — get  your  deed  and  your  plan,'  Then  ho  compared  the  two,  board 
»  rival  einims,  went  to  the  spot,  attended  by  some  of  the  other  neighbours,  and 
klkbil  tnck  and  forth,  looking  at  the  premises;  then,  having  made  up  big  mind, 
would  say, — 'Take  yonr  axes  and  cut  some  stakes.'  They  were  cut. 
trivc  this  stake  down  here,  and  pile  some  stones  around  it.'  That  was  done, 
low  drive  that  stake  down  there,  and  pile  some  stones  around  that,'  It  was 
ne  aoeordingly.  Then  he  would  say, — '  Now.  Reuben  and  Joseph,  your  line 
as  ihcre,  and  there  let  it  run  forever!  Tliat  is  your  land,  Joseph,  and  that  is 
W  land,  Reuben,  and  let  us  have  no  more  quarrelling  about  this  matter.' 

■Ttwonr  Hirbikotoii  wuanBtireof  Waltliiim;  wuEnidniitrd  at  Hnrrurd  Cotlrge  in  TT3T; 
•  «rfiiii«datSw>nicj,  N.  H.,  Noi',  4,  1I4I;  •ru  dinnitwd  ia  ITIT;  tu  IniUillH  at  LansH- 
',  Hm>.,  K«.  is,  ITiB;  and  dird  D«.  IB,  mS,  wnl  aiihtj.  U*  pablUied  a  CaDtan  Bcr- 
m,\ttt. 
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'  *'  This  clerical  manner  of  getting  a  judicium  ruftticum  was  eifoctaal.  There 
was  no  appeal.  Substantial  justice  was  done,  litigation  was  aroided,  and  good 
feeling  restored.  His  manner  on  such  occasions,  and  the  assumption  of  aathori- 
ty  atK'nding  it,  procured  him  the  title  of  Bishop  Hancock — not  a  very  pleasant 
name  to  the  men  who  gave  it. 

*'  The  following  story  illustrates  his  self  reliance  and  independence.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry,  while  he  was  quite  aged,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a  little  disposed  to  use  his  authority,  the  two  deacons,  and  perhaps 
*  others  in  tlic  church,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  check  upon  the  good 
old  man.  So,  on  a  set  time,  the  deacons  went  to  his  house  to  propose  that  they 
should  have  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  propose  the  business  to  so  lofty  a  man, — so  the  ablest  of  the  deacons 
undertook  it — after  the  following  fashion.  *  We  think.  Sir,'  said  he,  *  that  on 
account  of  your  great  age,  you  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  church, 
in  your  numerous  assiduous  labours.'  *  Ah,' — says  Mr.  Hancock,  who  knew 
what  was  coming, — *  I  know  I  am  old,  and  I  suppose  I  am  feeble  too, — I 
thank  the  church  for  their  kindness.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  help  me .'' 
*  Oh,'  said  the  deacons,  *  they  thought  they  would  appoint  two  Ruling  Elders  to 
divide  the  care  of  the  church  with  you.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  without 
your  consent.'  *  Well,  I  should  like  it,'  said  he — *  perhaps  they  would  choose 
you  to  the  office.'  The  deacons  concurred  in  that  opinion — *  They  could 'nt  do 
better;  you  might  be  of  great  help  to  me.  But  what  do  you  think  is  the 
business  of  Ruling  Elders  .^'  saith  he.  *  Oh,'  said  the  aspirants  to  the  office, 
thinking  the  difficulty  all  over, — *  we  will  leave  that  to  you, — you  are  a  learned 
man,  and  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Church.'  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  a  good  deal,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  Church 
discipline  and  government,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the  Ruling  Elders  ought  to 
do.'  '  We  leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  say  what  part  of  your  labour  they  shell 
attend  to,' — remarked  the  deacons.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  Bishop,  *I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  them  come  up  to  my  liouse  before  meeting  on  Sunday, 
and  get  my  horse  out  of  the  barn,  and  then  saddle  him  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  door,  and  hold  the  stirrup  while  I  get  on.  The  other  may  wait  at 
the  church  door  and  hold  him  while  I  get  oH*;  then,  after  meeting,  he  may 
bring  him  up  to  the  steps.  This  is  all  of  my  work  I  ever  can  consent  to  let  the 
Ruling  Elders  do  for  me.'     The  office  has  remained  vacant  to  the  present  day. 

**  The  following  shows  that  he  could  be  fivcetious  as  well  as  episcopal.  He 
once  visited  a  wealthy  farmer,  one  of  his  best  friends,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  him  presents  from  time  to  time.  He  went  to  visit  the  family  once;  it 
was  in  haying  time,  and  the  men  folks  were  at  a  distance  in  the  meadow,  so  he 
only  saw  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  younger  children.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and 
she  got  him  for  luncheon  some  brown  bread  and  cider,  and  set  before  him  also  a 
whole  cheese,  that  he  might  cut  for  himself.  He  put  his  knife  on  the  cheese, 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  begin.  *  Where  shall  I  cut 
this  cheese,  Mrs.  Smith  ?'  asked  he.  *  Cut  it  where  you  have  a  mind  to,  Mr. 
Hancock,' — was  the  answer.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  think  I  will  cut  it  at  homel' 
So  slices  of  cheese  were  brought  for  the  lunch,  and  the  whole  cheese  put  in  his 
saddle  bags." 

Mr.  Hancock  had  a  son,  Johrij  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iti 
1719,  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  as  successor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,* 
November  2,  1726,  and  died  May  7,  1744,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  the 
father  of  Governor  Hancock.  He  possessed  good  talents,  and  was  distill* 
guished  for   diligence,    prudence  and   fidelity.     During  the   Whitefieldias 

•JoBEPH  Marsh  wa«  %  native  of  Hadley;  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  GoUeM  in  IW:  «ii 
ordained  at  Braintree^  May  18,  1709 ;  and  died  Match  8,  1726,  aged  forty- 
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reririt].  which  ooourred  a  ahort  Ume  before  hU  death,  be  vae  a  vigorous 
oppOHur  of  what  he  regarded  tlic  euthiiaiosni  of  the  day.  lUid  actuallj  took 
(lart  ID  the  controversy  wbk'h  was  then  carried  on,  hy  writing  at  least  two 
puDphk'ts.  Ue  wtM,  however,  equally  earaeat  in  cautioniiig  his  people 
■gainst  the  opposite  extreme  of  iofidclity  and  indifference  to  religion.  He 
published  a  ttermon  on  the  death  of  E.  Qaiacy,  1738 ;  a  Century  Sermon, 
1739  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  good  work  of  Qrtiiie,  1743  ;  An  eipostalatory  and 
pacific  Letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gee,  17^^  '•  ^f>o  Eiamincr,  or  Gilbert  agoinat 
Teanent,  (by  I'hilaletheg,)  1748. 

Mr.  Huncouk,  the  elder,  had  yet  another  son,  Thomas,  &  diatinguiahed 
beovfoctor  of  Harvard  College,  who  died  in  Boston,  August  1,  1764.  Hia 
nephew.  Governor  Hancook,  inherited  the  larger  part  of  his  property;  but 
he  left  several  considerable  legacies  in  aid  of  the  oaoae  of  learning  and 
religion. 


SIMON   BRADSTREET  * 

1IJ97— 1741. 

SiMOM  Brabstbf.ht  was  a  grundson  of  Simon  Bradatreet,  one  of  ttib 
most  distinguished  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  for  many  years  Governor  of 
ihe  Colony  of  Maasachuaetts,  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Bradatreet, 
who  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1060 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  London,  Conn..  October  5,  1670 ;  and  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  forty-Gvo.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  New  London 
in  1669,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collego  in  1693.  When  the  Rev. 
Mr>  Morton  of  Charlestonn  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  need  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  hia  ministry,  Mr.  Bradatreet,  in  March,  1697,  was  called 
to  be  bis  colluagne  ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  now  known,  he  declin- 
cl  the  call.  It  was,  however,  renewed  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
accept  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cbarle«- 
town.  on  the  i&tU  of  October,  1698. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Bradatreet  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  an  assistant ;  but,  in  1713,  the  town,  having  previously  consulted 
hini  on  the  subject,  determined  to  give  him  a  colleague.  The  Uev.  Joseph 
lSt«vens  of  Andover  was  chosen  ;  but  his  ministry  was  a  short  onef  as  lie 
died  in  1721.  For  more  than  two  years  after  bis  death,  Mr.  Bradstreet 
was  without  any  regular  assistant;  but,  in  February  1724,  the  Rev.  Hull 
Abbot  t  became  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  oJBcc.  After  the  infirm* 
hies  of  age  had  rendered  Mr.  Bradstreet  inadequate  to  any  public  service, 
the  people  became  desirous  of  having  another  roiniatcr  settled ;  and  accord- 

*  Maa.  HifC.  OiU.  VTtl.— 8uiI<lin;;ton-i  Hist,  nf  the  Fint  cbiiroh  In  Chulcstomi. 

1  UCkL  Abbot  «u  bom  id  BoatoD,  Juno  15,  17(11.  Ilia  father,  Rbo  ihhu  to  hmri  rollomd 
th*  MM.  WM  l«t  U  ttn  in  Yebtatrr,  17 1 H.  The  ton  wM  Krndosled  at  Harrwrd  College  in  ITlg, 
hkii^bHii,  itimid,  the  fine  rtndent  who  mHiyed  aalitanco  rrom  the  Hollli  fund.  In  ITai, 
beWH  wried  U>  Marj  BnulstnEt,  Ihc  dsughlcrof  hlscolleanu.  He  died  April  lU,  1T74,  aftei 
K  nbttarr  at  moTe  Ihan  Bft;  ;«n,  >C  the  ftgo  of  elgbtj.  He  publiihed  ■  Sermon  pnuhed  at 
tb*  AhUIr;  deMlon.  1 7^5 1  a  SertDDo  on  Uw  Bebellioa  &  Bootluid,  I TM ;  >nd  ■  Sermoa  ag^nat 
prefaoa  emriDg  >nd  nieiiring,  1T47. 

To.  L  ai  I 
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ingljf  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice*  was  installed  as  an  associate  paetor,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1739.  Mr.  Bradstreet  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1741,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

The  following  acoouni  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  from  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Collections,  III.: — 

**He  was  a  most  learucd  man,  of  strong  mind,  tenacious  memory,  lively  imagina- 
tion, but  Bubjpct  to  hypocondriac  complaints,  wliich  made  him  afraid  to  preach  in  the 
pulpit  some  years  bcl'ore  he  died.  Ho  dclWered  his  sermons  in  the  deacon's  seat,  with- 
out notes,  and  which  were  generally  melancholy  ulfusions  upon  the  state  of  man  and 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  lie  possessed  such  &.  catholic  spirit  and  such  liberal  view* 
of  the  Gospel  diapensaiion,  that  some  of  tlie  mor<»  zealous  brethren  accused  him  of 
Arminianism ;  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  was  his  fondness  for  Tillotson's  sermons, 
and  being  rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher,  lie  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared 
with  a  coat,  but  always  with  a  plaid  gown,  and  was  snen  with  a  pipe  inhiajnoQth. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  himself  a  line  scholar,  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  whistle  Greek.  The  late  Judge  Rot- 
sell  was  present,  a  young  lad,  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler  thus  introduced  Mr. 
Bradstreet  to  his  E.xcclleucy.  Governor  Burnet  afterwards  spok«  of  him  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  characters  and  best  preachers  he  had  met  with  in  these  American 
regions." 

The  Historical  Society  has  preserved  and  published  in  its  Collcctio&8  (Vlll.) 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  wliich  Mr.  Bradstreet  wrote  upon  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  and  which  is  considered  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  classical  taste. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  were  persons  of  great  worth  and  respect- 
ability. One  of  them,  Simon^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728 ; 
was  ordained  successor  to  the  liev.  E.  Holyoko  at  Marblohead,  Janaary  4, 
1738,  and  died  October  5,  1771 ; — Isaac  Story,t  who  married  his  daughter, 
having  been  his  colleague  about  five  months.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of 
Marblchead,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination,  left  the  following 
testimony  concerning  him  in  manuscript: — **  Mr.  Bradstreet  proves  a  most 
worthy,  pious,  devout  Christian,  and  faithful  pastor ;  aiming  and  labooring 
to  bring  over  people  to  God  and  Christ  and  holiness ;  has  the  hearty  affec- 
tions of  his  people  equal  to  what  Mr.  Uolyoke  had ;  and  with  whom  I  live 
in  brotherly  correspondence.'*  It  is  stated  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
(VIII.)  that  he  *^was  an  excellent  scholar;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  hiB 
life,  owing  to  nervous  disorders,  was  less  animated  in  the  delivery  of  his 

*  Thomas  Prentice  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1702,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College io 
1720.  In  November,  lV3U,  be  wo^  ordained  minister  of  Arundel,  Maine.  When  the  Indiaiiinr 
broke  out  in  1737,  the  church  was  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Prentice  returned  with  bis  fawilj  iobii 
native  place,  lie  soon  received  invitations  to  settle  over  the  New  North  charoh,  Bo0t<Hi,  tiie 
ehurch  in  West  Cambridge,  and  the  church  in  CharU-stown ;  the  latter  of  which  be  aoeeptedy  tad 
the  same  day  declined  the  other  two.  After  the  burning  of  Charlestown  bv  the  iJiitish  in  l77i, 
Mr.  Prentice^a  congreg:ation  was  dispersed,  and  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  resided  during  tbe 
reetof  h^  life  in  the  house  in  which  ho  was  born.  After  an  interval  of  about  three  ycftn^  tbt 
uniiDauccs  of  religion  were  re-establithed,  and  Mr.  Prentice,  then  an  aged  man,  resumed  liii 
niinistrj.  ]{e  was  an  energetic  speaker,  and  continued  so  to  the  last;  though  his  memory  badio 
entirely  failed,  that,  on  the  last  ^^abbath  that  he  api>oared  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  said  to  have 


cd  the  same  sermon  both  parts  of  the  day.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1782,  aeed  ei^ty* 
lie  was  three  times  married — first,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Emery  of  Wells,  [Mr.  Kmciy 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691^  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wells,  Ma, 
after  preaching  there  some  time,  Oct.  29,  17Ul ;  and  died  in  1724.]  who  died  in  1745;  next,  to* 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Austin  of  Charlestown,  who  died  in  October,  i  748 ;  and  last,  to  widoir  Itey 
BuUnan  of  Old  York,  who  survived  him.  By  the  first  marriage,  he  had  three  children;  faj  tb» 
second,  one;  by  the  third  none.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1745;  a  FastSenaom 
1748;  a  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1756;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Oaiy,  1755. 

t  Mr.  Story  continued  his  relation  to  the  ehurch  as  pastor  for  thirty  years,  when  he  fcfl  (ke 
ministry  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  He  pnblishtd  an  Kpistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle,  tofttk- 
er  with  their  characters,  as  related  in  the  Spectator,  1 792 ;  a  Discourse  preparatory  to  the  eoll«Sli« 
for  the  benefit  of  our  American  brethren  in  oaptivitv  at  Algiers,  1795;  a  Thanksyiring  CittMli 
1795;  ft  fiulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Sterling,  1800;  an  OgaUon  at  WowMUfj  lUlj 
PiUDMaaa  shop  opened  in  toe  Pindarie  tijlc,  1801. 
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Mnnoiis,  and  leas  disposed  to  mingle  with  mankind."    He  published  a  ser- 
BOD  on  the  death  of  his  brother  &mael  of  Gharlestown,  in  1766. 


-•♦- 


SAMUEL  MOODY  * 

1698—1747. 

Saxusl  Moody  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  January  4,  1676.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  William  Moody,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Wales  as  early  as  1634,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich,  to  have 
settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  died  October  25,  1673.  He  was  the  sotl  of 
Caleb  Moody,  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  preceding,  who  was  the 
Representative  of  Newbury  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1677 
and  1678,  and  died  August  25, 1698,  aged  sixty-one.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  an  eminent  minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Of 
the  early  years  of  Samuel  Moody  nothing  has  been  preserved.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  May,  1698, 
he  commenced  preaching  in  York,  and  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  first 
parish  in  that  place,  December  20,  1700,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Shu- 
hael  Dummer.t 

About  eight  years  previous  to  Mr.  Moody's  settlement  at  York,  the  place 
had  been  subjected  to  fearful  ravages  from  the  Indians.  Mr.  Dummer,  the 
minister,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  his  own  door,  and 
his  wife  taken  captive.  Nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  on  the  same 
day,  there  being  about  fifty  persons  killed,  and  double  that  number  made 
captives.  This  terrible  disaster  had  well  nigh  been  the  occasion  of  break- 
ing up  the  settlement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  receiving  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  encouraged  to  continue  their  possessions ;  and,  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moody,  they  were  without 
the  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Moody,  however,  preached  to  them 
about  two  years,  before  he  was  regularly^  constituted  their  pastor  ;  during 
which  time  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  tlie  garrison  in  that  place.  In  1699, 
he  made  a  repro>entatit)ii  to  tlie  General  Court  of  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  town,  and  connected  with  it  a  petition  that  they  would  make  a  grant 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  himself  and  his  family  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  The  petition  was  duly  considered,  and  twelve 
pounds  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Mood}^  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  whole  period  of  his  ministry  was  marked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  agita- 
tion and  peril,  either  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  or  the  interference 
of  the  French  ;  and  as  late  as  1746, — only  one  year  before  Mr.  Moody's 
death,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  carry  arms  to  the  house  of  God, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  surprised  while  they  were  engaged 
io  public  worship. 

•8«mrsD'8  Hirt.  of  Mwne.— Farmer's  Gen.  Reg.— Aldcn's  EpiUpha.— GrecnlcAr's  Eoel. 
SkelfliMt.— Bio£;raphical  Sketches  of  the  Moody  family. 

fSaoBAKL  DuHXBR  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dummer,  whooaroe  to  New  England  in  1636,  and 
tfti  at  Nawbary,  Deoember  U,  1679,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  (the  son)  was  born  Febmarr  19, 
Itai;  WM  gradoated  at  Uarranl  Collese  in  1656;  began  to  preach  at  TorkiiilM2\  ^Rta^R^iitt- 
id  thm  Daeembar  3, 1673;  and  died  January  25,  1602. 
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Mi.  Moody  had  an  nnoommonly  suocessfol  ministry.  He  poflseMed  gnat 
feryour  of  spirit,  and  was  a  zealous  friend  of  revivals  of  religion ;  and,  in 
several  instances,  was  gratified  by  witnessing  such  scenes  among  his  own 
people.  In  the  great  revivl^l  which  occurred  about  I74I,  in  which  White- 
field  had  so  prominent  an  agency,  his  church  had  a  sensible  share  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  it  numbered  three  hundred  and  seventeen  members 
in  full  communion.  Whitefield  visited  him  and  preached  to  his  people,  at 
least  on  two  different  occasions.  The  last  time  was  in  October,  1744.  It 
is  recorded  tbat  Mr.  Moody  called  on  him  on  his  arrival  at  York,  and  said, 
— "  Sir,  you  are  welcome,  first  to  America  ;  secondly,  to  New  England  ; 
thirdly,  to  all  faithful  ministers  in  New  England  ;  fourthly,  to  all  the  good 
people  of  New  England  ;  fifthly,  to  all  the  good  people  of  York  ;  and  sixthly 
and  lastly,  to  me,  dear  Sir,  less  than  the  least  of  all.*' 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Moody  was  accustomed  to  preach 
frequently  abroad,  and,  in  one  instance,  he  travelled  on  a  preaching  tour  as 
far  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Congregatioual  Church.  His  highly  popular  talents  and  glowing 
zeal  gave  him  a  very  extensive  influence  among  the  churches. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Convention  of  ministers  that 
met  at  Boston,  July  7,  1743,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  remarkable  religious 
state  of  things  that  then  existed  in  New  England.  Though  he  was  strongly 
favourable  to  the  revival,  he  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  separations  of 
churches,  which  some  encouraged. 

In  1745,  only  two  years  before  his  death,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  American  army,  on  the  celebrat- 
ed Cape  Breton  expedition.  He  engaged  in  this  enterprise  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell ;  and  one  principal  motive  that  is  said  to  have  in- 
fluenced him,  was  the  confident  conviction  that  Louisburg  would  be  taken, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  demolishing  the  objects  of  Papal 
worship.  Some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  discourage  him  from  hb  pur- 
pose ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  there  never  was  a  bullet  made  to  hurt  him. 
As  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  at  Boston,  he  seized  an  axe,  excl^ming, — 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon*';  and,  after  the  capture  of  the 
place,  he  actually  shouldered  his  axe  and  cut  down  the  images  with  hb  own 
hands,  as  he  had  predicted.  And  there,  in  the  house  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  Catholic  worship,  he  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever 
preached  on  the  island, — from  Psalm  c.  4,  5, — **  Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with  praise :  be  thankful  unto  him  and 
bless  his  name ;  for  the  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  hb  truth 
endure th  to  all  generations.'' 

Mr.  Moody's  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1747.  He  suffer- 
ed great  bodily  dbtress  in  his  last  hours ;  and  hb  son  Joseph  sat  behind 
him  on  the  bed,  supporting  the  dying  father  in  his  arms.  When  the  breath 
had  ceased,  and  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  gone,  hb  son  exclaim- 
ed with  aloud  voice, — "And  Joseph  shall  put  hb  hands  upon  thine  eyes." 
He  then  actually  performed  the  oflfice  of  closing  his  eyes,  and  laid  him  back 
lifeless  on  the  bed. 

Mr.  Moody  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Sewall,  the  only  daughter  of 
John  Sewall  of  Newbury,  and  the  first  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  min- 
bter  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  She  died  January  29, 1728,  aged 
fifty-one  years.    They  had  three  children,  namely :  Joseph  who  beouia 
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r  of  the  Second  ehuroh  in  York ;  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Emeraon"  of  Maiden ;  and  Lucy,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
Mr,  Moody  was  married  a  aerond  time,  but  had  no  children  by  that  mar- 
riage. 

The  followiug  ia  a.  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  publications: — The  vain  youth 
summoned  to  appear  at  Christ's  bar:  Lecture  Sermon  at  York,  Me.,  1701. 
The  doleful  state  of  the  damned :  substance  of  several  sermons  at  York, 
1710.  Judas  the  Traitor  hung  up  in  chains  to  give  warning  to  prol'essora, 
1714.  MaasaehuaettB  Election  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  preached  to 
children  after  catechising  in  the  town  of  York,  Mc.,  1721.  A  summary 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian.  A  Sermon  on 
the  way  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  the  way  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

FROM  THE   REV.   JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

CBE9TEKVII.LB,  Me,,  July  IS,  1850. 
My  Dear  Sir ;  In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  recoliectiong  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Moody  of  York,  known  as  "  Father  Moody,"  I  bave  to  say  that  I  have  no 
piraonai  recollections  of  him,  as  he  died  sereral  years  before  I  was  born.  I  was, 
however,  a  native  of  the  same  parish  in  which  he  was  settled,  and  my  parents 
were  members  of  his  churcbi  so  that  1  come  somewhat  nearer  to  him  in  respect 
to  time,  and  have  more  direct  and  extended  hereditary  reminiscences  of  him, 
than  pro>«bly  any  other  person  now  living.  But,  instead  of  attempting  formally 
to  delineate  his  character,  I  will  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  that 
ba»o  come  down  concerning  him.  Many  of  his  reported  strange  sayings  and 
doings,  1  presume  he  would  not  own,  if  ho  were  living;  hut  he  had  genuine 
children  enough  of  this  kind,  without  having  any  palmed  upon  him  that  were 
not  his  own.  What  I  shall  relate  1  think  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentici  and 
you  will  be  able  f>om  these  anecdotes  to  gather  a  better  idea  of  bis  peculiarities, 
than  you  could  from  any  other  statenienta  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 


«b«r«  be  dl«l  Jan 

April  a«,  ITOII.     Hlj  pnrenli 

ancinviral  cbangM  of  res; 

ITIT.    The  BMt  year  hp  fppht  Lu  Icnphing  n  «honl  in  York,  Mo.,  oocnionally  p«»ohingi  and 

iIm  Tsr  anoHcdiiix  Ibnt,  hi!  ki^pt  »  i-cliinl  i[  Newbury,  and  tprnt  ib<  winlcrDlirr.  Id  prcHfalng 

alKlngirtou.     In  July,  IIIH,  lie  (l™sl*.l  froniloicbioB,  und  wtnt  lu  reride  with  hiinnde,  (Wal- 

•lu.)  in  Bwteii.     Ilgre  ho  contiDneil  [iTcuchiDe  in  different  plum,  ull  Mixrcb,   IT21,  when  be  WM 

crofMnklen.     He  "bs  Dtdwned  lb*nj  on  tho  3l«tor  Ckilober  foUow- 


Hc  WM  married,  Dee.  21. 1721,nftera«"*"WiB((  «rinoB,bj  arelallTe,  fiom  the  texl—"  J' 
irity  be  joyful. ■'     Id  Aunit  1121,  bl>  booM.  with  nearly  cveiy  Ibing  wblcfa 
imt.     H&tinr  laboured  with  gr«tt  fldelily  and  acccpUnce  fur  forty-ilx  yton,  I 


the  day  01  pmiHrity  be  juyful."  Id  Aunit  1121,  bl>  booM.  with  n( 
nnt^ned,  wat  bamt.  Hatinr  labuurcd  with  gr«tt  fldelily  and  acccpU 
aUd  iivUealy  on  the  ]3Ui  of  July.  l?flT.     He  publiihed  tenra]   o(»*^< 


.._  the  lUDrtal  lieknen'it  Maiden,  tlKS.     Three  or  hii  rout  were  niinu^tera:    Jtwwk 

wtM  bom  Aiigutt  l.i,  IT24;  int  grwluiledat  Harvard  College  in  1741;  woiordained  putororthc 
fhunh  In  Pepperell,  Feb.  2I>,  1747;  and  died  Oet.  2V,  UTS.  Ho  poblltbed  a  Ttaaaki^ring  Ser- 
moo  no  the  Repeal  of  the  Stomp  Act,  1766;  Part  of  a  Bermon  on  the  death  of  hi)  father,  1767; 
and  me  or  twoDther  ooeuional  SertDOiu.  IVilliam  wai  horn  May  2 1 ,  1743;  iraa  pudoatcd  at 
Uomrd  Collego  in  1711;  and  wai  onioned  at  CoDoord,  Mus.,  Jan.  1,  1760.  Attbe  omnmence- 
BMnt  of  the  ReTolulion,  be  rolonleered  to  art  as  Chaplain  t«  »  regiment.  When,  in  1776,  a 
ninforcement  «u  leDt  from  MaiuehuHtU  to  the  anny  at  Tlnndcroga.  he  went  aim  In  the  capa- 
d»  of  Chaplain;  but  the  bai^abipB  ta  wbiob  be  was  exporcd  proved  too  much  for  hli  delinte 
mutUutSon,  and  bmuEbt  on  a  hllioni  fever  which,  when  be  hud  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  bis 
Htsrii,  oblind  him  to  slop,  and,  within  a  few  day>,  terminated  hii  life.  He  died  at  Rntlaod, 
Vt.,  Cl«.  is.  1J7fl.  in  bii  thirty-flflh  year.  John  na  bom  Noi.  !S,  174S;  was  graduated  at 
llamrd  College  in  1764;  was  ordained  the  tirst  minieler  of  Conway,  Deo.  31,  1709;  and  died 


Jm»  M.  183(1.  at  the  age  of  eljbty-DOci.     Ho  poti1i"hed  a  DiMourw  at  the  oidinalion  of  Joel 

fidnt;  iwhowa«Bn»ll«or  Conway;  wu  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  In  IT"' '-'- 

nl  pwUir  of  the  Second  ohoteh  in  Granville,  Matf.,  JuneJ3_.JTB7i  anddted  In  P 


■nd  iilitv.rix.l  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  TbomM  H.  Wood,  IBM ;  and  a  Bennoa  before  Iks 
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Father  Moody's  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  my  grascUkther,  and  was  tiw 
mother  of  his  three  children.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Emerson,  who  was  minister  in  those  days  in  Maiden,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Emer- 
son used  to  write  out  his  sermons  correctly,  before  he  preached  them;  whereas 
Father  Moody  wrote  but  little,  and  was  rather  scattering  in  his  manner  of 
preaching.  Mr.  Emerson  would  now  and  then  take  his  wife  home,  and  spend  a 
Sabbath  with  her  father,  and  give  the  people  a  couple  of  his  good  written  ser 
mons.  Numbers  of  Father  Moody's  hearers  were  very  much  taken  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  well  studied  discourses.  **  Oh  what  instructive  sermons — we  can 
learn  something  from  them  " — they  were  wont  to  say.  Father  Moody  foupd  it 
out,  and  thought  within  himself, — "  If  I  should  once  in  a  while  write  out  a  ser- 
mon in  full,  perhaps  I  might  benefit  those  people  who  do  not  so  well  relish  my 
random  fires."  So  he  concluded  to  put  the  matter  to  trial,  and  wrote  a  sermon 
with  this  object  in  view.  Aflcr  opening  the  meeting  as  usual,  he  began  to  read 
his  manuscript,  and  kept  on  reading  till  he  got  tired;  and  then  stopped  and 
looked  round  upon  the  people  and  said, — *^  Emerson  must  be  Emerson,  and  Moody 
must  be  Moody.  I  feel  as  if  1  had  my  head  in  a  bag.  You  call  Moody  a  ram- 
bling preacher,  and  it  is  true  enough;  but  his  preaching  will  do  to  catch  up 
rambling  sinners — you  arc  all  runaways  from  the  Lord."  And  so  he  went  on 
his  old  way;  he  would  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  at  that  rate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  which  he  belonged,  held  at  his  own  house, 
the  ministers  undertook  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  odd  expressions  and 
back-handed  strokes.  **  Father  Moody,  we  do  not  think  you  do  right." 
**Why,  what  have  I  done?"  **  Why,  we  are  told  that  at  such  a  time  you 
expressed  yourself  so  and  so.  Now  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  If  it 
is,  we  do  think  you  ought  to  be  more  careful ;  for  you  are  liable  by  such  a  course 
to  injure  the  good  cause."  lie  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  into  his  study,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  memorandum  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  the  hopeful  con- 
version of  persons  who  had  been  awakened  by  just  such  expressions  as  hb 
brethren  were  condemning.  As  he  read  it  over  to  them  with  the  dates,  Ac., 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  no  little  surprise,  and  one  of  tlicm  remarked, — 
"  If  the  Lord  owns  Father  Moody's  oddities,  we  must  let  him  take  his  own 
way;" — and  to  this  they  all  agreed. 

In  a  time  of  revival  among  his  people,  there  was  much  excitement,  some  taking 
sides  for  and  some  against  the  work.  He  was  passing  the  road  one  day,  and 
came  upon  two  men  disputing  warmly  in  respect  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  community.  In  his  zeal,  (forgetting  the  prohibition, — *  Be  no  striker,') 
he  gave  one  of  them  a  ,blow  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  exclaiming,  "  I'll 
teach  you  better  than  to  dispute  against  tlie  work  of  God."  After  some  talk,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  friend  of  the  work  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  chastise. 
He  immediately  fell  down  upon  his  knees  there  in  the  road,  and  asked  foi^ve- 
ness;  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

At  a  certain  time,  a  pious  man  who  had  heard  much  of  Father  Moody's  fiime, 
trayelled  a  considerable  distance  on  purpose  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and  he 
passed  the  night  with  him.  He  was  much  taken  up  with  his  pious  conversation 
and  devout  and  earnest  prayers  in  the  evening  and  morning.  But  while  they 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  one  of  his  neighbours  came  in  with  a  complaint  that 
his  (Mr.  Moody's)  cattle  had  got  into  his  field  and  done  damage,  and  he  wished 
him  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Moody  was  much  discomposed  that  the  man 
should  come  to  Am,  under  such  circumstances,  with  such  a  complaint,  (for  his 
wife  and  hired  man  managed  all  his  worldly  matters,)  and,  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  he  said  a  number  of  unadvised  things.  Upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  rose  ha.stily  and  left  the  table,  and  his  wife  and  guest,  and  without 
stopping  to  finish  breakfast,  retired  into  his  study.  The  stranger  also  left  the 
Uble,  and  walked  the  room,  saying  within  himself,—**  What  does  all  thia  mean? 
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I<  this  the  great  and  godly  Mr.  Mood;  that  I  hava  beard  of  so  nruch,  and  with 
whoflc  conversatioQ  and  prjyers  I  have  been  bo  delighted  ("  Mr.  iifoody,  after  % 
little  while,  LimiG  back  from  his  study,  bewailin);  his  fully  with  leaiB,  and 
ejclaimcd, — "  If  it  wero  not  for  the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  Jonah,  left 
cm  s>cr»l  record,  i  sboold  have  no  hope  of  myself"    And  so  that  squall  blew  orer. 

On  ono  occasion,  he  bad  a  lecture  at  a  private  house,  and  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  competent  to  conduct  the  singing,  excrpt  his  hired  man.  So 
he  called  on  his  man,  John,  to  tune  the  psalm,  while  tho  line  was  given  out  in 
detail.  John  obeyed;  and  after  they  had  got  through,  Mr.  Moody  thus  accosted 
him, — "  John,  you  never  shall  set  the  psalm  again;  for  you  are  ready  lo  burst 
with  pride." 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  snow  bad  Ix-^n  to  come,  he  rose  early 
beforo  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  making  a  fire  in  his  kitchen,  there  come  in  a 
poor  woman,  and  aslied  if  Aladam  Moody  had  not  an  old  pair  of  shoes  that  were 
better  than  hers,  that  would  keep  her  feet  from  thi!  snow  and  cold  ground.  Mr. 
Moody  took  bis  wife's  shoes  and  gave  her,  and  she  wcTit  oil'  highly  del^bted. 
bjr  and  bye,  when  Mrs.  Moody  arose  and  could  find  nothing  of  her  shoes,  Mr. 
Moody,  hearing  her  inquire  for  them,  said,—"  I  gave  them  nwny  to  such  a  poor 
woman  Ibis  morning."  "  Why,  Mr,  Moody,  bow  could  you  do  so,  when  you 
knew  tbfy  were  all  the  shots  I  had  in  the  world  ?"  "  Never  mind,  the  Lord 
will  send  in  nnothor  pair  U-foru  night,  I  don't  doubt,"  And  tho  prediction  was 
ToriScd;  in  the  course  of  the  dny,  a  dl'w  pair  of  sboea  was  actually  sent  to  her. 

A  couple  of  strangers  called  on  Father  Moody  one  ^ay  early  in  the  forenoon. 
Their  horscii  were  put  out,  and  be  took  tbcin  into  the  sitting  room,  ami  engaged 
in  conversation  with  them.  Uts  wifo  opened  a  door  Crom  aitother  room,  and 
berkoncd  to  him  to  come  to  her.  lie  went,  and  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, — 
"Dear  Mr.  Moody,  what  shall  wc  do  P  We  have  nothing  to  set  liefore  these 
men  fiir  dinner."  "  Never  mind — set  the  table,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Lord  will  send  us  something  by  dinner  time."  Ono  of  bis  church  members,  who 
liTod  in  sight,  and  saw  the  men  call  at  the  parsonage,  said  to  ht^r  daughters, — 
"  There  aro  a  couple  of  strangers  gone  to  Mr.  Moody's,  and  1  guess  it  is  pretty 
short  times  with  them:  let  us  prepare  a  dinner,  and  send  it  in."  They  did  so, 
and  thus  the  set  table  was  furniBhed  in  seoiinn. 

When  Cape  Breton  was  taken  the  first  time,  Father  bloody  served  as  chaplain. 
After  thL'  capture  was  eif'ected,  the  ofBcera  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  dined 
together.  Some  of  Mr.  Moody's  friends,  who  know  his  partiality  for  long 
services,  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  so  long  asking  a  blessing  that  the 
food  would  get  cold  before  they  could  commence  eating  it.  When  dinuer  was 
ready.  General  Pcppcrcll  spoko  to  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  came  to  the  table,  lifting 
op  both  hands  and  saying, — "  0  Lord,  we  have  so  much  to  bleas  thee  for,  Tro 
must  refer  it  to  eternity, — for  time  is  too  short:  so  bless  our  food  and  fellowahip 
for  Christ's  sake."  Uis  friends  were  so  agreeably  disappointed  that  they  took 
down  his  ton;  blessing  in  writing,  and  brought  it  home;  and  by  that  means  I 
obtained  it. 

One  time  Father  Moody  was  some  distance  from  home,  and  calk-d  on  a  brother 
in  the  ministry,  thinking  lo  pass  the  Sabbath  with  bini,  if  agreeable.  The 
brother  appeared  glad  to  sec  bim,  and  said, — "  I  should  be  very  glatl  to  have 
you  preach  for  me  to-morrow,  but  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you."  "  Why, 
what  is  the  matter?"  "  Our  people  are  iu  such  a  habit  of  leaving  before  tho  ffloet- 
iog  is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  imposition  on  a  stranger,"  "  If  that  is  all, 
I  must  and  will  stop  to  preach  for  you."  When  Sabbath  day  came,  and  he  had 
named  his  text,  he  looked  round  and  said, — "  My  friends,  I  am  going  lo  preach 
to  two  Rorta  of  folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.  Binncrs,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
r  portion  first,  and  I  would  have  you  give  good  attention,"  lie  went  on  and 
'    d  to  thcDi   as  long   as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  paused  and  said, — 
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'*  There,  sinners,  I  haye  done  with  you  now;  you  may  Uke  your  hats  and  g« 
oat  of  the  meeting  house  as  soon  as  you  please.''  Of  coarse  no  one  aTaikd 
himself  of  the  permission. 

Among  Mr.  Moody's  stated  hearers  there  was  a  young  man  who  took  special 
pains,  when  he  had  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  creak,  or  a  new  garment  to  show,  to 
come  into  meeting  after  the  senrioe  had  commenced.  After  haying  annoyed  Mr. 
Moody  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  he  came  in,  as  he  usually  did,  one  morning 
during  the  prayer,  and  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  in  the  house  before 
he  reached  his  seat.  The  moment  he  stopped  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Moody  with  an 
eloTated  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, — **  0  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  cure  Ned  Ingraham 
of  that  ungodly  strut!" 

Mr.  Moody,  on  one  occasion,  observed  quite  a  number  of  his  hearers  asleep 
He  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — ''  Fire,  Fire, 
Fire."  One  man,  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  asked  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, "  Where?"     "  In  hell,  for  sleepy  sinners,"  answered  the  preacher. 

When  he  settled  in  York,  he  refused  to  have  a  stated  salary,  preferring  to  live 
upon  charity  and  faith.  After  he  became  advanced  in  years,  his  people  inserted 
in  their  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting,  an  article,  to  see  if  the  parish  would  settle 
a  salary  upon  him.  The  circumstance  having  been  communicated  to  him,  be 
attended  the  meeting,  and  when  that  article  was  called  up,  he  earnestly  opposed 
it.  His  friends  reminded  him  that  age  was  creeping  upon  him,  that  he  received 
but  a  meagre  support,  and  that  the  little  he  did  get  was  principally  from  some  of 
his  best  friends,  and  that^  such  a  course  operated  very  unequally.  He  inquired 
who  his  best  friends  were;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  asked  if  they  were  not  among  them.  It  was  admitted  that 
they  were.  "  And  are  they  not,"  added  he,  **  the  best  livers  in  town?"  "  Yes," 
was  the  answer.  **  Yes,"  responded  he,  **  and  so  they  always  will  be,  so  long 
as  they  lay  themselves  out  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel."  Ue  persevered  in  his 
determination;  and,  as  he  began  in  that  way,  he  resolved  to  see  it  through;  though 
I  have  understood  he  did  not  recommend  the  course  to  others. 

From  these  various  anecdotes  you  will  collect  what  I  believe  tradition  fully 
justifies, — that  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  great  constitutional  eccentricity,  and 
much  natural  quickness  of  spirit,  but  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness,  his  confi- 
dence in  God,  his  fervent  devotion,  his  never  failing  charity,  his  glowing  love  of 
souls,  and  his  intense  and  unyielding  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  I  can  say 
but  little  of  his  personal  appearance;  but  my  impression  is,  that  he  was  of  about 
the  middle  size,  and  that  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a  good  deal  of  action,  which  wu 
natural,  because  prompted  by  strong  feelings. 

His  son  Joseph  partook,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  father's  eccentricity;  and, 
though  you  do  not  ask  me  for  biographical  details,  but  merely  for  illustratire 
incidents,  I  will  add  a  brief  account  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  man.  He  wu 
bom  in  the  year  1700, — the  same  year  in  which  his  father  was  settled  in  the 
ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718.  He  was  successively 
Clerk  of  the  town  of  York,  Register  of  deeds  for  the  county,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
county  court;  and  for  fourteen  years  was  a  highly  rcsjMicted  and  useful  member 
of  civil  society.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer.  His  father  thought  he 
ought  to  preach;  and  he  thought  that  his  father  knew  best;  and  he  was  over  per- 
suaded to  become  a  minister.  In  1730,  a  parish  was  incorporated,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  his  father,  in  the  upper  York,  and  two  years  after,  a  church  was 
gathered  there,  of  which  he  (the  son)  became  the  pastor.  In  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  parish,  he  received  but  a  small  support.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  he  never  felt  at  home  in  his  work :  so  long,  however,  is 
his  wife  lived  to  take  care  of  temporal  things,  he  got  along  tolerably  well;  but 
when  she  died,  and  he  had  to  care  for  both  worlds,  it  was  too  much  for  him :  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  left  preaching,  broke  up  house-keefniig,  and 
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woi*  »  handkerchief  ovrr  bin  Tiice,  in  conacqucnco  o{  which  he  got  the  npuclUlion 
of  "  Handkerehiif  Muody."  Wiion  his  felher  left  his  peopli-  to  serve  as  cimp- 
laiD,  he  vas  so  far  recovered  Trom  his  mautal  depression,  that  he  supplied  his 
fsthcr'a  pulpit;  though  he  did  it  in  a,  wa.y  peculiarlj  his  own.  He  would  turn 
bis  back  lo  the  people,  turn  up  his  handkerchief,  and  read  a  printed  sermon ;  hut 
irbcn  he  prityed,  he  would  turn  down  his  handkerchief  and  Iac«  the  congrcga- 
lion.  There  were  frequent  communications  from  Louisburg  (as  it  is  sometimes 
ulled.)  to  the  efiect  that  the  place  w^us  not  yet  token.  A  dnj  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appoinlud  in  York;  and  several  neighbouring  ministers  attended. 
In  the  course  of  llie  service,  Joseph  Moody  offered  a  prayer,  and  a  very  long 
prayer  it  was.  lie  first  used  all  manner  of  arguments,  and  pleas  with  the  Lord 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise; — that  the  place  might  be  given  into  our  hands, 
and  "  this  limb  of  Anti-Christ"  cut  off.  And  then  he  turned  in  his  prayer  and 
gave  thanks  that  it  actually  ions  given  up; — it  was  ours; — praising  God,  for  a 
long  time,  for  such  unmerited  mercy;  and  closed  in  this  way, — "  Lord,  w^c  are 
no  better  than  those  that  possessed  the  land  liefore  us;  niid  it  would  be  righteous 
if  the  land  should  spew  out  its  inhabitants,  a  second  time."  When  the  fomns 
returned  from  the  expedition,  and  compared  dates,  it  was  found  that  the 
place  was  taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  Fast, — the  17th  of  June,  just  thirty 
years  to  a  day,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Uill;  and  as  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  capitulation  was  closed,  while  he  was  praying.  The  [ilaccs,  I  sup- 
poM,  were  full  six  hundred  miles  apart.  A  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the 
troops  that  were  left  to  garrison  the  place.  About  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  was  settled  between  France  and  England,  the  place  was  restored  again 
In  France;  so  that  the  Lord  did  spew  out  its  inhabitants  a  second  time. 

Uand kerchief  Moody  bad  a  very  different  temperament  from  his  father,  being 
naturally  mild  and  amiable.  Qe  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  family  of 
aOeacon  Bri^don,  who  was  constitutionally  very  hasty  in  his  temper.  Onu 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his  neighbours  aliout  some  cattle  that 
had  broken  through  the  fence.  lie  made  out  to  keep  his  temper  tolerably  well, 
while  conversing  with  his  neighbour;  hut  afterwards,  while  thinking  the  matter 
over,  old  Adam  got  suib  an  ascendancy  that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house, 
he  called  out  in  a  hasty  and  indignant  tone  to  Mr.  Moody,  to  pray  for  his  neigli- 
hour,  for  he  had  got  Icrribli/  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moody,  perceiving  the  oscited 
ttalc  of  the  Deacon,  mililly  inquired,  if  he  did  not  need  prayers  as  well  as  hb 
BcigJibAur,  and  whether  he  might  not  possibly  have  some  share  in  the  blame. 
"  No,  No,  N'o."  replied  the  Deacon,  "  if  1  thought  I  was  to  blame,  1  would  take 
my  horso  and  ride  fifty  miles  on  end."  "  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  *'  I  believe, 
Deaoon,  it  would  take  a  pretty  good  horse  to  outride  the  devil." 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  of  Ilandkerchicf  Moody  ?  I  may  sny  that  his 
friends  over  persuaded  him  to  preach  once  more,  and  that  he  did,  and  lived  hut 
a  short  time  afturwurds,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  hie 
own  declaration  tliat  lie  could  not  preach.  lie  died  in  the  year  1753,  and  appear- 
ed in  a  happy  fHrac  in  his  last  hour.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  he  had  been  let 
alone  to  follow  bis  own  course  in  society,  without  preaching,  he  would  have  done 
more  good  in  the  world,  would  have  brought  up  his  children  himself,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  care  of  others,  would  hove  had  more  real  enjoyment,  and 
pcr^ps  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  wearing  his  handkerchief  so  long. 

Y»a  will  admit  that  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  long  chapter  of  rsminiscenees 
fi»r  one  who  is  past  ninety.  But  hoping  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  in  the 
good  work  that  you  have  undertaken,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Tour  unworthy  brother  and  servant  in  the  Qospel  of  Christ, 

JOTHAM  SBWALL. 


Tot.  I. 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON  * 

1699—1717. 

Ebenezeb  Pemberton  was  a  son  of  James  Pemberton,  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Old  South  church,  February  11|  1671.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ;  and,  continuing  to  reside  at  Cambridge, 
was,  after  some  years,  chosen  **  Fellow  of  the  House.*'  He  was  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  baptised, 
MB  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  February  21,  1699,  and  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained  August  28,  1700.  Both  himself  tnd 
Mr.  Willard  preached  on  the  occasion.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  zeal,  popularity  and  usefulness,  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  pain  and 
weakness  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  scarcely  relaxed  from  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1716-17,  from  Blatthew  xxii.  5  ;  and  died  on  the  13th  of  February, in  tbe 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1701,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  married  to  Mrs.  Marj 
Clark,  who  survived  him,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd 
of  Long  Island,  father  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd  of  Boston.  Mr.  Pemberton 
left  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons.  Eh' 
nezerj  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  in  New  York  and  in  Boston. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  publications : — The  soldier 
defended  and  directed:  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1701.  A  Christ 
fixed  in  his  post :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1704. 
Advice  to  a  Hon :  A  Sermon  at  tbe  request  of  a  gentleman  in  New  Ei^- 
land,  upon  his  son's  going  to  Europe,  1705.  Ill-boding  symptoms  on  a  pro- 
fessing people :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  audience  of  the  General  Court, 
at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1705.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  tke 
death  of  the  Ilonourable  John  Walley,  1711.  Three  Epistles  pre&toryto 
books  written  by  others, — namely,  to  Mr.  Willard's  Sacramental  medits- 
tions ;  to  Dr.  Colman's  Sermons  on  the  Incomprehensibleness  of  God ;  and 
to  Dr.  Sewall's  Sermons  on  Family  religion. 

After  his  death,  the  following  were  printed  : — A  brief  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  A  Discourse  previous  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sewall  at  Boston,  in  defence  of  Presbvterial  ordination. 

The  above  were  all  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1727,  together  with 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Colman,  after  the  funerals  of  Mr.  Brattle  and 
Mr.  Pemberton ;  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  sermon  occasioned  bj 
Mr.  Pemberton 's  death.  These  several  discourses  evince  a  very  high  order 
of  intellect  and  of  cultivation.  Dr.  John  Eliot  says  of  them,  that  "they 
are  written  in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preacher  of  the 
present  age.  They  are  wonderful  compositions  for  the  period."  The  most 
elaborate,  and  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  effective,  of  them  all,  is  the 
Election  Sermon. 

•Sewall'i  and  Coliiian'i  Fnnenl  8a]iioDi.^Mui.  Hiit.  Coll.,  Z.— Winers  Hkk.  DinoBi«* 
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Dr.  Sewall  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pemberton's  death,  says, — 

"  Ii  pleased  God  to  furnish  him  with  eminent  gifts  and  endowments.  And  he  ia 
justly  celebrated  as  a  great  scholar,  an  excf'Uent  Divine,  and  a  good  Christian. 

**  Might  1  presume  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  competent  Judge  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men.  1  would  say  he  was  a  very  great  proficient  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

*'  He  had  a  great  natural  capacity,  a  large  and  comprehensive  genius;  and  by  hard 
study  and  great  industry,  had  amassed  a  rich  treasure  of  learning.  1  suppose  few  in 
these  corners  of  the  earth  have  been  better  aciiuainted  with  books  and  men. 

*'  lie  read  much  and  Iiad  an  excellent  faculty  of  digesting  what  he  read,  and  of 
makiug  it  his  own.  He  had  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  arguing  in  an  high  degree. 
He  was  a  great  master  of  speech,  and  was  very  happy  in  imparting  his  sentiments  to 
otliers.  And  we  may  now  take  up  our  lamentation  and  say, — *  Behold  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  o^  hosts  taketh  away — tlie  i)rophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  eloquent  orator.' 

**  These  rich  talents  which  his  Lord  bestowed  freely  upon  him,  he  consecrated  to 
the  work  oi'  the  ministry ;  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  temple, — to  how 
9M)d  purpose,  ye  are  witnesses:  he  did  not  hide  his  Lord's  talents  in  a  napkin:  bat 
occupied  with  them,  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  He  did  si>end  and  was 
spent  in  his  Master-s  service.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  a 
scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  uf  Heaven,  and  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  pertinency,  Ifcrvency  and 
co)>iousness  of  his  expressions  in  prayer.  His  discourses  were  elaborated.  The  sub- 
iects  of  them  were  well  chosen,  the  method  was  accurate,  the  style  strong  and  mascu- 
line. They  were  excellently  well  suited  to  make  his  auditors  wiser  and  better;  and 
he  delivered  them  with  extraordinary  fervour. 

**  1  account  it  a  great  favour  of  God  that  1  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  bis  ministry  so 
long. 

*'  His  deeds  of  charity  are  now  mentioned  for  a  memorial  of  him.  The  Lord  grant 
that  bis  seed  at'w.T  him  may  be  blessed! 

*'*  Uc  had  a  well  instructed  family,  and  took  care  to  worship  God  in  his  house.  His 
repeated  requests  in  his  family  devotions  were,  that  there  might  be  a  blessed  inter- 
course with  Heaven. 

'*  It  pleased  God  in  his  holy  providence,  to  exercise  him  with  strong  pains,  and  that 
ot  long  continuance,  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  express  himself  with  a  becoming 
submission  and  resignation  to  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God.  And  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  truly  woiiderful.  that  \mder  such  frequent  returns  of  distressing  maladies,  he  was 
strengthened  and  spirited  in  so  great  a  measure  to  perform  his  ministerial  labours  in 
the  house  of  God.     Herein  God's  i)ower  was  observably  magnified  in  him. 

*•  It  is  a  comfort  and  refreshment  to  us,  that  this  bright  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  went 
out  at  last  in  a  sweet  i)erfume ;  tliat  1  may  borrow  the  phrase  used  by  him  in  his  excel- 
lent discourse  on  this  subject,  above  a  year  ago.* 

•■  These  were  some  of  his  last  words: — *  I  thank  God.  who  hath  given  me  a  good 
liojHi  through  Christ.  Notwithstanding  my  many  infirmities,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, through  his  grace,  I  have  hi*en  enabled  to  be  sincere  and  upright  before  Him. 
And  1  can  now  look  for  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  when 
this  house  of  my  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved.  And  this  hope  is  built  only  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ,  who  hath  suffered  so  much  for  me;  who  died,  and  is  risen  again, 
and  lives  forever  to  make  intercession  for  me.  And  upon  this  foundation  is  built  my 
hope  for  myself,  my  family,  my  church,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  And  I  thank 
God,  who  hath  enabled  me,  in  a  dying  hour,  to  express  this  my  hope.'  " 

•October  23,  1715. 
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JOHN  BARNARD,* 

OF   MARBLEHEAD. 
1701—1770. 

John  Barnard  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  Noyember  6, 
1681,  and  baptized  the  same  day.  His  parents,  who  were  distinguished  for 
t&eir  piety,  early  devoted  him  to  the  ministry,  and  conducted  his  education 
with  the  utmost  care.  He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and 
was  graduated  in  1700.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  twice  the 
subject  of  strong  religious  impressions,— once  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  acquaintances,  and  once  from  being  instrumental  of  saving 
•  one  of  his  companions  from  drowning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  he  soon  relapsed 
into  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  his  mind 
became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  early  purpose  of  his  parents,  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Immediately  aft^r  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where 
he  continued  for  some  time  diligently  engaged  in  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  and  gave  con8idc^ 
able  attention  to  that  branch  at  this  period,  and  still  more  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry  ;  but  he  was  now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
Theology.  He  read  authors  of  different  religious  views, — making  the  Bible 
the  only  ultimate  standard ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  settled  down  in  a 
belief  of  the  Calvinistic  syst<ira.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  from  Proverbs  viii.  17,  to  a  Society  of 
young  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing religion.  In  August,  1702,  he  is  said  to  have  become  "a  constant 
preacher,  performing,  some  weeks,  every  day,  Saturday  excepted,  and  to 
general  acceptance."  In  1705,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Yarmouth, 
which,  however,  he  declined.  During  a  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Colman  in  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Colman'slife,  there  existed  between  them 
an  uninterrupted  and  affectionate  intimacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1707,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dudley  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fortress  at  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  to  the  British  Crown.  While  he  was  attempting  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  fort,  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which,  however,  did  him 
no  other  injury,  than  to  cover  him  with  dirt. 

In  1709,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Capt.  John  (afterwards  Governor) 
Wentworth,  he  sailed  with  him  as  Chaplain  to  Barbadoes  and  London.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  London,  that  the  affair  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sacke- 
verel  happened,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  speak  with  great 
interest.  Here  also  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  many  other  distinguished  British  Divines.  He  was  strongly  solicited 
to  settle  in  England,  but  he  preferred  a  permanent  residence  in  his  native 
country.     He  had  also  the  offer  of  accompanying  Lord  Wharton  to  Ireland 

•  Wbitwell'8  Fnn.  Serm.— Man.  Hist.  Coll.,  VIII,  X.— Uolmet'  Am.  Aon.,  II. 
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llty  of  Coapluin;  but  thia  too  he  dcoliDod  on  tlie  ground  of  not 
|0  give  liis  assent  to  all  tbe  articles  of  the  National  Church. 
JabBence  of  a  year  and  four  raonlhs,  he  returned  to  New  Kng- 

the  preached  as  a.  candidate  for  settlement  iu  several  places,  but, 
,  woB  prevented,  by  some  unexpected  state  of  things,  front 
teall.  At  Soxbury,  the  objection  to  him  ia  said  to  have  been, 
received  some  particular  attentions  from  Governor  Dudley, — a 
fficientlf  indicates  Dudley's  great  unpopularity.  He  at  length 
^Bt  discouraged  in  respect  to  a  permanent  setticnient,  though, 
e  eolemoly  dedicated  himself  to  tbe  ministry,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
pily,  1T14,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
b,  1716,  was  ordained  there  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
•ever.*  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Colman  were  of  tbe  council 
ped  the  ordaining  services. 

■iber,  1718,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Woodberry,  who  was  living, 
lehed  her  seventy- fourth  year,  at  tbe  time  of  bin  death. 
^t  controversy  which  agitated  tbe  New  England  churches,  in 
toward,  in  connection  with  the  itinerant  labours  of  Whitcfield, 
1i  seems  to  have  taken  a  middle  course, — not  doubting,  on  the 
)hat  there  was  a  real  revival  of  religion,  but  convinced,  on  the 
4t  was  greatly  marred  by  the  inSuence  of  human  pa^ion.  He 
I  Sermon  about  that  lime  on  "Zeal  for  good  works,"  which  was 
^d  by  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  Christian  duty,  and  wad 
f.,orfi....,on." 

I  the  government  were  desirous  of  putting  in  requisition  his  ser- 
kplain  to  the  army  that  was  sent  to  Louisburg  ;  and,  though  bo 
B  his  sixty-fourth   year,  he  would  have  consented  to  go,  but  for 
IS  that  were  urged  by  his  people. 

during  nearly  his  whole  ministry,  was  remarkably  vigorous, 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer   of  1746,  hia 

r  never  interrupted  by  bodily  indisposition,  till  within  about  two 
death;  though,  on  the  25tb  of  August,  1762,  he  received  the 
km  Whitwellt  aa  bis  assistant.  In  the  early  part  of  1768,  his 
itae  so  much  impaired,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  his 
rin  the  pulpit ;  though,  after  this,  he  sometimes  preached  estem- 
It  was  thought,  with  as  much  propriety,  and  even  more  effect, 
iftrked  the  delivery  of  his  written  sermons.  His  last  sermon  was 
tb  the  8th  of  January,  1769,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  1.,—"  Let 
^e  continue."  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  oon- 
|fbr  some  time,  though  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to 
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attend  churoh,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  devotional  serricet  and  tke 
admioistration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Jannarj, 
1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  minii- 
try.     He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  (}ospel  more  than  sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  writers  among 
the  New  England  clergy  of  that  day.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  i 
correct  list  of  his  publications : — The  peaceful  end  of  the  perfect  and  up- 
right man  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Atwood,  1714.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Curwin*  of  Salem,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  the  Rev.  S.  Cheever,  1724.  History  of  the  strange  adventmrei 
of  Philip  Ashton,  1725.  Two  Discourses  addressed  to  young  persons,  witii 
one  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  on  compelling  men  to  come  in ;  and  the  saints'  victorj 
and  rewards,  1727.  Thursday  Lecture  at  Boston  on  judgment,  mercy  and 
futh,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  certainty 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  1731.  Election  Sermon,  1734.  A  call  to  parents 
and  children:  A  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1738.  Zeal  for 
good  works  excited  and  directed :  A  Sermon,  1742.  The  imperfection  of 
the  creature  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  commandment :  in  nine  Sei^ 
mon^s  1747.  Janua  coDlestis,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner,  in  several  discouraes,  1750.  A  version  of  the  Psalms,t  1752. 
Dudlcian  Lecture  (the  first  ever  published),  1756.  The  true  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ:  A  public  Lecture  in  Boston,  1761.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Whitwcll.  A  Charge  and  an  Address  to  the  people  annexed  to 
Mr.  T.  Barnard's  ordination  Sermon,  1762.  A  Letter  to  President  Stiles, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  New  England,  and  published  in 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1767. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  character  is  from  a  disoonrse 
preached  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeeding  his  funeral,  by  the  surviving 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitwell: — 

"  As  to  }iis  person,  he  was  somewhat  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  stature  was  remarkably  erect  and  never  bent  under  the  inflrmitiesof 
eighty -eight. 

"  Ills  countenance  was  grand,  and  his  mien  majestic,  and  there  was  a  dignity  iakii 
whole  deportment. 

**  As  a  gentleman,  he  conducted  towards  all  men  with  marks  of  respect,  and  gaTe 
particular  honours  where  honours  were  due ;  so  that  lie  was  universally  respected, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  own  particular  charge.  His  presence  restrained  every 
imprudent  sally  of  youth;  and  when  the  aged  saw  him,  they  arose  and  stoml  op. 

As  a  Christian  he  led  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  might  cut  off  occasion  of  offence, 
and  exemplify  the  doctrine  which  lie  taught.  I  mean  not  tondake  him  a  perfect  roan. 
St.  Paul  did  not  attain  to  this  in  the  present  life;  but,  allowing  for  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  you  yourselves  are  witnesses  how  unblameably  he  walked  before  yoii. 
Uc  was  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of  Jesu.s  Christ. 

**  As  to  his  charities,  he  paid  tithes  of  all  he  possessed ;  and  in  such  a  way.  that  often 
his  right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand  did.  Common  beggars  he  refused;  and 
instead  of  encouraging  vagrants,  sought  out  himself  the  proper  objects  of  his  libertli- 

*  George  Cdrwin  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Carwin,  and  was  bom  at  Salem  May  Sl» 
1683;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  married  to  Mehitable,  daughter  of  IMiv- 
eFODce  Parkman  in  1711 ;  was  ordain^  at  iSalera,  as  oollcagne  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nojes,  Uaj 
19,  1714;  and  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  aged  thirty-five.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  funeral  sennm,  nyi 
of  him, — **  The  spirit  of  early  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  natural  freedom  of  thought  and  tuf 
elocution;  a  quick  invention,  a  <olid Judgment,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  laid  the  foundatioo of  • 
good  preacher— to  which  bis  ocqnired  literature,  his  great  reading,  hard  studies,  deep  meditatiaDi 
and  close  walk  with  Qod,  rendered  him  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 

t  He  pnblishcd  this  when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  in  the  confident  hope  that  It  wfM 
oome  iAto  general  use  in  the  New  England  ehnrchet;  bnt  it  waa  never  pnbjiidy  used  bqrond  A* 
Umiti  of  the  town  in  whieh  it  waa  composed. 
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If,  in  perauns  who  moilcetly  bid  their  wants,  to  whom  he  gave  nith  an  injunclion  to 
CiiDcral  their  benefactor.  The  prisoner  waa  relcBSird,Ilic  poor  fedwitb  bread,  and  tha 
»i4ow'B  heart  aang  for  Joy,  but  Icnew  not  where  to  tuturn  tlmnki,  unless  to  that  (Jod 
bcDira  whom  the  ligliing  of  Uio  priioner  coniiit,  who  is  tha  father  of  thcfatberlen,Kiid 
biubanJ  and  judgu  nt  Uiu  widow.  Ho  usually  keyl  two  boys  atscbool,  whosn  parent* 
vera  noable  to  bvar  the  cbai^,  and  by  thia  meanji  lias  rurniiliu]  the  community  »Itb 
■evvral  vatuablu  members,  and  in  bis  last  will  bas  given  two  hundred  pounds,  lawlSil 
noiw]i.  to  tbo  neat  of  learning  in  this  Provlnco. 

'*  Ai  a  Buholar,  hu  was  aojnalntvd  with  tlie  Ilvbrew,  Greek  and  Latin  UngaasUi 
beaidca  wbicli,  In  his  leisure  hours,  fur  loere  amusemcni.heliad  made  great  proUcion- 
cj  in  Ibe  ma  the  ma  tics.  He  ihorouglily  studied  the  nature  o(  arcliitccturo  and  ahip- 
buildiug,  and  presented  several  draughls  to  niasler  worlcmt^,  who  admired  Ibrir 
(uuctoHss,  the  UKCculion  of  which,  Bt  this  day,  attracts  the  admiration  of  atrangen. 
lie  waa  a  luaater  of  music  in  all  its  parts.  A  specimen  of  hia  poetry  you  have  in  tbe 
pMlma  we  sing. 

"  As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  lie  was  a  man  thoronglily  furnished  for  every  gogd 
work.  Ho  had  such  an  happy  talent  at  preventingdilSculiiesiubisSock,  or  removlna 
thein  when  they  occurred,  lliit  lliw  clmrcbes  haie  enjoyed  sucli  an  uiilntcrruptM 
Mace  for  a<>  many  years  as  this.  When  many  were  thrown  into  confutiun  at  the 
dqiTMlation  of  cliango  of  money,  he  frankly  forgave  you  upwards  of  aoveu  hundred 

SuikIb  alui'ling,  upon  which  you  made  a  generous  addition  to  hu  salary,  and  tlxed  tt 
'  UDi.     liy  this  means  hu  endeared  himaelf  to  you,  and  you  werv  eiideaioil  to  him. 

"Tbnugli  lie  graliHud  tbe  call  of  bis  constitution  for  exercise  ami  ovl-ii  lubunr,  be 
«Ha  oluau  nndnat,  that  did  not  bldo  his  talent  in  a  napkin;  and  having  lived  to  an 
uneommoa  old  age,  unintcrrujited  by  sickness  and  in  a  amall  faailly,  hu  made  great 
piollawocy  in  hia  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  quuied  with  propriety 
uh)  eaae.  both  in  liis  prayers  and  presehing. 

"*  In  hia  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  he  kept  the  cireamsUnces  of  his  [wopla  in  Us 
•ye.  Thu  biugbl  of  his  ambition  was  that  lie  might  be  wise  to  win  souls  to  JesDsGhrUt 
—your  auiils,  lu  a  particular  luniiner,  because  ye  wem  dear  iinlu  him,  Uc  lamented 
that  lie  ci'iild  not  make  bis  discourses  mure  familiar  ibr  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  He 
iMaadgetl  nil  lime — no  pains  that  lie  might  Im  Instrumontal  of  their  salvation. 

"  Tliuru  was  a  vast  compass  uf  tliuugbt  in  his  performances ;  thougii  his  style  being 
aaliual  ami  easy,  and  his  delivery  adapted  to  it,  he  was  readily  understood. 

"The  pulpit  waa  his  proper  clement,  Ol^on  has  he  said  he  should  be  cnn lent  to  die 
(berc  in  the  service  of  Gud  and  your  souls. 

"  Few  men  cquallud  him  iu  prayer.  lie  was  always  ready  upon  all  occasions,  how- 
erur  sudden ;  and  you  well  rememlrcr  his  flow  of  words  and  depth  of  thought,  even  In 
lua  most  Icngihy  perlbrmanccs ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  man  oould  judge  ftmn 
Ilia  past  prayers,  what  method  ho  would  pursue  upon  similar  occasions,  liowevcr  fre- 
quently they  occorred:  but  tbia  was  nut  bis  main  excellence, — for  hia  soul  seemed  to 
be  drawn  up  to  Heaven,  and  to  carry  yours  to  tbe  throne  nf  grace  with  it.  Oh,  bow 
importunate  waa  he  with  Uod  for  you  !  How  earnestly  did  he  wrestle  with  God  tm 
Hwnr  salvatiotit  And  we  liive  reason  to  think  that  God  hia  heard  and  answered  his 
^Bven  in  many  cases." 
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ROBERT  BRECK  * 

1703—1731. 

Egbert  Bregk  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  December  7,  1682.  He 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  Breck,  a  very  ingenious  and  worthy  man,  and 
grandson  of  Edward  Breck,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Do^ 
Chester  in  1636.  After  the  death  of  hb  father,  he  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1700.  Having  received  license  to  preach, 
he  was  engaged,  for  some  time,  in  preaching  on  Long  Island,  in  the  then 
Province  of  New  York,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Combury ;  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  he  maintained  with  great 
vigour  and  courage  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists.  He,  however, 
after  a  while,,  for  reasons  not  now  known,  withdrew  from  that  field  of  labour, 
and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  nearly  his  whole  life.  He 
was  ordained  October  25,  1704,  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  as  successor  to  the 
Rev.  William  Brimsmead;t  and,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty -six  years,  died 
there,  January  G,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Wainwright  of  Haverhill,  in  September,  1707,  who  sur- 
vived him  about  five  years.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Robert ^ 
was,  for  many  years,  minister  of  Springfield,  and  another  was  married  to  the 
Hev.  Ebeuezer  Parkman,t  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westborough.  There  were 
three  sermons  preached  to  his  bereaved  flock  on  occasion  of  his  death,  all 
of  which  were  published  :  one  by  the  Rev.  John  Swift  4  of  Framingham ; 
another  by  the  Rev.  John  Prentice  II  of  Lancaster  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Rev. 
Israel  Loring  of  Sudbury.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  in  October  previous  to  his  death,  when  his  disease  had 
assumed  an  alarming  character,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed 
in  his  church  with  special  reference  to  his  case,  and  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  were  present  to  conduct  the  services. 

Mr.  Breck  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1728  ;  and  a  Sacramental  Ser- 
mon entitled,  **The  danger  of  falling  away  after  a  profession,"  1728. 

*  Boston  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1721.— Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  Jan.  21,  1731.— Ser- 
mons preached  on  oocasion  of  his  death. 

t  William  BRiiisifBAD  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  in  Uarrard 
College  which  was  graduated  in  1648;  but  he  left  College  in  1647,  without  taking  his  degree.  He 
preached  first  at  Plymouth ;  but  ho  was  preaching  at  Marlborough  as  early  as  1 660,  though  be 
was  not  installed  there  till  Oct.  3,  1666.  As  he  was  preaching  on  the  2Uth  of  March,  1676,  the 
assembly  was  dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  *^  Indians  at  the  door!"  All  reached  the  fort  safely, 
except  one  man,  who  was  wounded.  The  meeting  house  and  many  dwelling  houses  were  burnt. 
He  died  July  3,  1701.     He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1681,  which  was  publbhed. 

X  Ebenezrr  Parkman  was  a  native  of  Bo5ton;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721; 
and  was  ordained  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1724. — the  day  on  wiiich  the  church  was  gath- 
ered. He  died  Dec.  9,  1782,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  published  a  Convention  Sermon,  1761; 
and  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Reformers  and  intercessors  sought  by  God,  who  grieves  when  tiiey  an 
hard  to  be  found,"  1757. 

§  John  Swift  was  a  native  of  Milton;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697;  was  oidaio- 
ed  as  minister  of  Framingham,  Oct.  8,  1701;  and  died  April  24,  1745,  ased  sixty-seven.    He 

Jiublished  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  1731,  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1733. 
le  had  a  son  John^  who  was  ^i^raduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  at  Acton,  Nof< 
8,  1738;  and  died  Nov.  17, 1775,  aged  sixty-two. 

Il  John  Prcrticb  was  a  native  of  Newton;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1700;  WH 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  March  20,  1708;  and  died  Jan.  6,  1746,  aged 
sixty-six.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Breck,  1731 ;  a  Sennoo  al  tibi 
opening  of  a  oonrt  at  Worcester,  1731 ;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1785. 
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fhe    following  is   from  the  Boston    Weekly  News  Letter  of  Jamiary, 

1781:— 

"'  Aa  ft  clergyman. — lie  iias  an  able  minister  of  tlic  NcwTostament,  and  lie  obtsiaeil 
uii-rcj-  to  be  rattiilul;  tlie  Holy  Clxirit,  wbo  made  him  an  oversiicr,  having  ricbly 
fnrnikhcd  him  with  grace  and  girta  for  ttiat  aocred  olSce. 

*'  Tbe  ClBiais  or  AHiociatioD  of  Ministers  be  hflonged  to,  bung  mucb  of  tbeir  glory 
oa  him,  bod  an  kigb  esteem  of  his  Judgment  opon  all  emergencies  tbnt  came  tiofore 
Ibom,  fttid  lio  likcviiac  took  cnrc,  apon  alt  occasions,  wltb  great  conrnge  and  prudence, 
t»  support  the  bonoitr  and  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  when  be  tliought  them  Invaded  or 
uy  wsyi  dEmiuishEd. 

''  His  tlrm  persuftklun  of  the  validity  of  a  FreaUyteriao  ordination  was  not  taken 
upon  tnisl  or  the  mera  produce  of  ediica lion, but  thoofflKil  of  a  dolibprate  choico  and 
)iulgnient  tViundcd  upon  bis  diligent  search  into  tho  practice  iif  tbe  primitive  oburcb, 
— oonipuing  the  best  argutnents  on  both  sides  i  and  above  all,  thosaori'd  instilutioDs, 
as  they  are  Toaad  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  tbe  Holy  Apoalloa.  At  tlio  aamo  time, 
lie  vaa  of  a  candid,  calLolic  spirit,  tlir  trom  being  rigid  or  ci^nsnrioa! ;  but  he  dare  not 
receive  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  lie  bad  much  at  heart  the  coiutltu- 
liun  of  Ueligion  and  the  churches  of  Nctr  Enghlnd,aiid  often  expressed  bis  appKhen- 
tinn  of  their  dangers  from  more  quarters  than  one. 

"  Aa  to  his  learning, — I  suppose  It  will  be  no  offence  to  say,  there  were  Hjw  of  his 
standing  tbat  wore  even  his  equals:  he  was  such  a  master  of  the  learned  langu^ea, 
(hat  tic  could,  and  did  frequently,  to  tbe  capacity  of  bis  family,  read  a  chapter  fhim 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  English  i  and  the  Greek  was  still  easier  to  hira. 

'-  Uia  attainments  in  philosophy,  especially  tbe  mathematics,  were  above  the  com- 
minrate;  in  the  study  wbcrenf,  whenever  he  met  with  any  thing  difficult  or  porplext^d, 
his  genius  and  close  application  soon  overcame  it. 

"  Be  was  very  well  versed  in  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  especially  of  onr 
own  nfttion. 

'' His  religion  was  vital  and  undisguised.  Pride,  hypocrlay,  and  affectation  were 
his  aversion ;  and  covetousncss  nas  what  he  was  a  pcrfvct  stranger  to. 

"  His  temper  was  grave  and  thougbtthl,  and  yet  ohcorTul  at  times,  especially  with 
hbi  rdtnids  and  acquaintance,  and  Ills  conversation  entertaining  and  agreeable. 

''  lo  hif  conduct,  he  was  prudent  and  careful  of  hit  character,  both  as  a  mlniater 
sad  a  Christian;  ralbcr  sparing  of  speech,   and  more  inclined  to  bear  and  team  (Votn 

"  His  Iiouse  was  open  to  strangers,  and  his  heart  to  his  IViends,  and  ho  took  great 
delight  in  cotertainingsueh.as  he  might  anyways  improve  by.  and  treated  them  with 
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"  He  was  a  great  lover  of  guvcrnmcnt,  and  good  order,  and  would  express  himself 
whh  warmth  against  that  levelling  spirit  which  loo  much  prevails. 

■'  The  languishmonl  and  pains  he  went  through,  before  his  death,  were 
but  God  enabled  him  to  bear  tho  affliction  with  patience  and  snbmiHion." 

hBlHQ  was  bom  at  Hull,  Mass.,  April  15,  1(382.  His  father, 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Hing- 
7;  and,  after  her  death,  was  mariied  again,  iu  1679,  to  tho 
tridofr  Bachol  Buckland,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wheatley,  of  Braintree. 
By  botb  marringcs  there  were  sixteen  children, — hrael  was  by  the  second 
marrutge. 

He  WS3  graduated  at  Enrvard  CoUoge  in  1701,  and  w&s  the  first  Loring 
whose  Dame  appears  on  the  Catalogue.  Increase  Mather,  President  of  the 
College,  tn  an  introduction  to  a  eermon  of  Mr.  Lonng's  on  early  piety, 
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published  in  1718,  renders  the  following  honourable  testimonj  to  his  chA^ 

acter,  especially,  during  his  collegiate  course  : — 

"  As  for  the  author  of  this  discourse,  I  have  known  him  firom  his  youth.  Wbeo  he 
was  in  the  College,— into  whicli  Society  I  admitted  him^  and  there  graduated  him.  I 
observed  that  he  was  there  studious,  blameless,  and  serious,  in  his  young  yean:  the 
fitter  to  exhort  young  men  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  yonth. 
Since  he  has  been  called  to  public  service,  he  has  found  great  and  deserved  respect 
and  acceptance  with  the  Lord's  people." 

It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  but 
there  is  a  record  in  Lunt*s  History  of  Braintree,  of  his  having  '*  preached 
all  day,  July  IG,  1704,  to  that  church."  On  the  20th  of  NoYemher, 
1706,  he  was  constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury.  Id  1707, 
he  was  one  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  signed  a  document,  recom- 
mending John  Leverett  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1722,  when  the  town  of  Sudbury  was  divided  by  the  General  Court,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  W'cst  side  of  the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and 
settle  with  them,  as  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  church  ;  and,  after 
they  had  built  a  meeting  house,  he  complied  with  their  request,  and  resided 
there  ever  afterwards. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Governor  Belcher.  In  his  address  to  the  '*  Honourable  Great  and 
General  Assembly,"  he  has  the  following  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  who 
had  suffered  from  the  witchcraft  delusion : — 

'*  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  Great  and  General  Court;  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  duty  lying 
ui>on  us  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  year  1092.  when  not  only  many  persons 
were  taken  otf  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  but 
their  estates  also  ruined,  and  their  families  impoverished.  None  dispute  the  integrity 
of  those  who  were  then  concerned  to  act  and  judge  most  in  those  matters.  But  it 
was  a  dark  day  with  them ;  they  walked  in  the  clouds,  and  could  not  clearly  see  their 
way  as  to  the  mysterj'  of  iniquity  then  working.  All  orders  of  pv.T8ons  have  since  seen 
reason  to  condemn  the  rules  of  the  whole  process  as  fallacious  and  insufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  guilty  from  the  innocent.  What  the  sense  even  of  our  predecessors,  and 
those  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of  action,  was,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  may  be 
in  some  measure  learned  from  a  Proclamation  for  the  (reneral  Fast,  emitted  Decem- 
ber 17,  16%,  four  years  after;  in  which  is  contained  this  direction  for  public  prayerf 
— namely, — *  That  God  would  show  us  what  we  know  not,  and  help  us,  wherein  we 
have  done  amiss,  to  do  so  no  more:  and  especially  that,  whatever  mistakes  on  either 
hand,  have  been  fallen  into,  either  by  the  body  of  this  people,  or  any  order  of  meu. 
referring  to  the  late  tra^^cdy  raised  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  awful 
judgments  of  God, — He  would  humble  us  therefor,  and  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
servants  and  people,  that  desire  to  love  his  name,  and  Ik;  atoned  to  his  land.' 

"  Now,  though  the  loss  of  parents  cannot  be  made  u]>  to  their  surviving  posterity, 
yet  their  estates  may.  And  the  question  is,  (if  it  be  not  beyond  all  questiou.) 
whether  a  restitution  is  not  due  from  the  public  to  them,  and  we  are  not  bound  in 
justice  to  make  it.  Hereby  infamy  may  be  taken  off  from  the  names  and  memory  of 
such  as  were  executed,  and  who,  it  may  be,  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  it;  as  well  tx 
a  reparation  made  to  their  children  for  the  injuries  done  them,  who  remain  to  this 
day  amonp;  us,  i:i  mean,  low  and  abject  circumstances.  It  is  now  something  more 
than  forty  years  since  these  sad  things  were  done  among  us;  but  length  of  time ii 
no  argument  that  God  is  not,  at  this  day,  among  other  things,  contending  with  us  for 
these;  since  He  punished  Israel  with  famine  three  years  for  a  sin  of  misguided i^t 
eommitted  forty  years  before  that. — 2  Samuel  xxi.  1,  2." 

In  1742,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
4^f  Congregational  ministers.  Alluding  in  this  discourse  to  those,  ••  who 
have  in  one  part  of  the  land  and  another  set  up  for  teachers  and  exhorters 
of  the  people,"  he  says, — 

•*  As  for  any  outward  call  to  authorize  them  to  this  work,  this  is  what  they  cant  pre- 
tend to  They  never  were  regularly  introduced  into  this,  were  never  selected  there- 
unto by  that  order  that  God  bath  appointed  in  bis  Church.    And  as  for  an  inwaid  esB. 
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Iqe  them  to  teach  and  exhort,  it  may  juBtly  be  ft'srcd  that  Ibcy  arc  utterly  dcgii- 
tatB  of  It, — at  Itaat  that  the  grcateat  part  uf  them  are  no.  Such  ai  setup  to  be  teach- 
an  and  exburtorg  uf  others,  should  duubtleaa  be  meu  i>{  suucriur  unilerst Sliding  tbeiu- 
vkea;  bat  are  the  persons  that  1  am  now  speaking  or  such?  How  should  thev  codiu 
to  •□  eiuinencf  «r'knowledgo  in  divine  tblngsF  Knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
origioal  tongues  is  an  haodmaid  lu  Divinity,  aud  a  great  help  to  attain  it;  but  tbiionr 
cihortere  aru  destitute  ol'.  Christ's  ministers  gut  their  knowledge  la  a  cuuree  or  hard 
itudr.  with  the  hlessiag  of  Christ  upon  tlicir  eodeavoursi  but  the  teachers  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  spring  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  and  have  very  little  tbne  IV>r  the  gaining 
ol'  divine  fcuowledge  in  an  ordinary  way.  Have  ibcy  ibi'  knowledge  of  diviuo  truths 
br  ioapirBtionT  The  Apostles  bad  suj  their  learning  was  not  acquired,  but  infused; 
but  tlieie  extraordinary  aud  miraculous  gifts  being  long  aincc  ceased,  it  Is  a  vanity  for 
any  dow  to  pretend  unto  them, 

"  May  we  not  conclude  then  that  the  exhorters  of  the  present  day,  aro  utterly 
unqnalifted  for  the  wortt  which  they  have  so  tcinerariously  undertaken,  aud  conse- 
•luently  that  Jesus  Christ  never  called  them  to  it,  and  that  Ho  will  never  assist  them 
in  )t,  nor  reward  them  for  it.  Indeed  persons  will  cry  out  and  tkll  down  ai  the  preach- 
ing of  these  sort  or  oicn,  as  well  as  at  the  preaching  of  some  others :  but  this  with  me 
is  so  tut  (Vou  being  a  seal  of  their  divine  mission,  that  ibis  very  thing  among  others 
makes  me  very  suspicious  that,  In  the  strange  bodily  emotions,  screamings,  roarings 
■nd  railing  down  of  many  jiersons.  Religion  is  very  little.  If  any  thing,  concerned." 

The  above  extract  would  indicate  Mr.  Loring's  views  on  one  of  the  points 
coDDected  with  the  great  controversy  of  that  day.  Three  years  later  (1745) 
we  find  him,  as  one  of  the  Association  of  raiuistcrs  to  which  he  belonged, 
bearing  a  decisive  "  Testimony  aguinst  the  Itev.  Mr.  George  AVhitefield  and 
hia  condnct,"  in  a.  douument  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  gives  us  no  satisraction,  but  ralher  increases  our  uneasiness,  to  bear  that  Mr. 
Wbitefleld'a  followers  pretend  that  he  Is  now  come  with  auotber  spirit  than  before : 
we  aay  prittnd.  because  we  hear  of  the  same  conduct  In  general,  and  uf  errors  as  bad 
or  worse  which  he  now  mns  into;  and  we  sue  or  hear  of  no  public  cnufHssioDs,  no 
rMraetious,  no  attempts  to  heal  divisions,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unchristian  separa- 
tion* which  lie  bas  been  the  unhappy  instrument  of  in  many  of  our  churches. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  but  lament  it,  that  ho  mi^ets  with  so  much  countenance  and 
enconrageiiient  among  us,  and  especially  that  any  of  our  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  should  give  such  countenance  to  one  go  erroneous  In  his  doctrines,  and  so 
disonlerly  in  his  conduct,  by  inviting  and  admitting  him  into  their  pulpits,  and  more 
especially  h;  allowing  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  these 

Mr.  Loring  continued  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury  during 
the  long  period  of  sixty-six  years.  He  preauhed  twice  on  the  Sabbath  but 
one  preceding  hia  death,  and  the  next  duy  offered  a  prayer  at  a  town  meet- 
ing, where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  theuee  conveyed  home  in  a  sleigh.  He 
died  on  the  !>th  of  iUarch,  1772,  aged  ninety  years.  The  Uov.  Ebcoexer 
Parkman  of  Westboro'  preached  his  funeral  sermoa.  He  divided  his  libra- 
ry between  his  own  children  and  those  of  hi*  son.  Dr.  John  Loring  of  Bos- 

l»D. 

Mr.  Loring  was  married  at  Hull,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  HayinaD 
of  Charlestown,  May  li5,  1709.  They  had  seven  children.  Two  sons  were 
gr&dnated  at  Harvard  College  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John,  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  Boston.  Mrs.  Loring,  who  was  about  two  months  younger  than 
her  husband,  died  Ueoember  ^4,  1769,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  For 
forty-five  of  her  last  years,  she  ate  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  was  ordinarily  a  Utile  bread  and  cheese,  shortly  before  she  retired  at 
night ;  and  yet  her  health  was  such  that  she  was  able  to  conduct  her  domea- 
tic  affairs,  till  about  ten  days  before  her  death.  A  child  of  her  great 
grand-daughter  was  haptiEod  by  its  great  grand-father  on  the  Sabbath  that 
fhc  was  a  corpse,  and  was  called  by  her  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Loring's  puhlioations : — A  Sermon  on  the 
nature  and  necessity    of  the    new  birth,  1728.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
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the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  1731.  A  Sermon  on  the  torments  of  Hell,  1732. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1737.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on 
Justification,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  G.  Richardson,* 
1754. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  in  introducing  to  the  public  a  ser- 
mon on  the  '^  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,"  preached  by  Mr. 
Loring  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

*'  He  was  so  plain  and  easy  in  his  expression  and  method,  so  fl&miliar  and  moving 
in  his  delivery,  so  affected  himself  with  the  momentous  truths  he  would  inculcate  on 
US,  that  we  must  have  hearts  of  adamant  to  resist  the  impressions,  or  continue  indif* 
ibrent  whether  we  pass  through  so  great  a  change  as  he  clearly  explained  and  earnest- 
jy  urged  as  of  the  last  necessity.  Nor  could  the  assembly  separate  without  expressing 
their  great  satisfaction  and  wishes  that  such  an  important  discourse  might  be  in  this 
capacity  to  make  further  impression  on  those  that  Iieard  it,  and  to  extend  its  influence 
u\ao  to  others.'' 

Mr.  Loring  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  thirty  volumes,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  each,  closely  written,  containing  not  only  a  record 
of  all  the  more  important  events  connected  with  his  ministry,  but  a  great 
amount  of  important  biographical  and  historical  material ;  but  most  of 
these  volumes  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  All  that  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  is  on  the  authority  of  a  lady 
who  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  She  knew  him  in  her  child- 
hood ;  and  her  testimony  was  that  '^  he  was  of  a  tall,  slender  form ; 
apostolic  in  his  manner ;  possessing  warm  domestic  affections :  and  often 
calling  her  one  of  his  dear  little  orphans.^' 
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1705—1731. 
1736—1784. 

John  Hart  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  April  12,  1682.  He  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  but  subsequently  transferred  his  relation  to  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1703, — the  year  after  the  College  commenced  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  his  name  stan4s  alone  on  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  office  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  pursued  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  employed  to  supply  the 
then  newly  formed  society  in  East  Guilford  for  some  time  before  he  resign- 
ed his  tutorship — at  least  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1705.  They  invited 
him  in  June,  1706,  to  settle  over  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  he 
was  ordained  in  November,  1707.  The  service  was  performed  by  five  of 
the  neighbouring  elders, — namely,   the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Buckingham! 

•OiDEON  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Sndbary,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in 
1749;  was  ordained  at  Wells,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1754;  and  died  March  16,  1758,  aged  twenty-^t. 

t  Chauncy's  Fun.  Serm.— Devotion's  do.— MS.  from  Dr.  Webb  of  Madison,  Conn. 

X  Thomas  Buckinohax  was  a  native  of  Wales,  whence  he  emimted  to  this  ooantry  and  set- 
tled in  Milford,  Conn.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saybrook  in  16S0  or  1670,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the  Collegiate  institution  that  afterwards  became  Yale 
College.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  1708  that  formed  the  Saybrook  Platform.  He  died 
B  1709.  One  of  bis  ■om,  Tkomat,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690;  wm  ofdaiaad 
PMtor  of  the  SeoQod  Ghnmh  in  Hwtf oid»  Conn. ;  and  died  Norember  19,  ITSl^  tfid  rizl^-tiit. 
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Ifejlirook,  James  Pierpont  of  New  Hhvod,  Noadiah  RnEBell  i  of  Middle- 
Mwn,  Samuel  RuseellH  of  Bronford,  and  Thomus  Ruggleall  of  Guilford. 
A  chnrcli  was  gathered  ut  the  same  time,  consisting  of  thirteen  m&le  mem- 
Here  Mr.  Hart  uontinaed  till  the  eloae  of  Iub  life.  In  his  tatter  j'cars  he 
wfts  visited  with  eoine  distressing  bodily  itifirmities,  which,  either  partly  or 
altogether,  withdrew  him  from  his  public  labours.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
March,  ITiil,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of 
hi«  ministry.  His  funeral  seruiou  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Nathaniel 
Chstincy  of  Durham,  from  Daniel  xii.  3,  and  was  published.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  kept  by  the  bereaved  floek,  on  account  of  his  death. 
Mr,  Chauncy,  in  the  funeral  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  sketches  Mr. 
Hart's  character : — 

■'  He  was  a  person  of  grpBt  worth,  and  woriby  ot  very  great  esteem  aad  love:  one 
endowed  with  a  largo  treasure  of  natural  abilitEca,  quickness  of  inTenliou,  clearnets 
ot  thought,  BounducBs  of  judgmout,  and  great  Htreogtli  of  reason,  well  nirnished  and 
eanched  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  diligence  in  his  atudii>s,  with  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  especially  iu  tblags  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Wo  may  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  scribe  well  in  struct  ed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Math.  xiii.  o7;) 
and  to  cniwn  all  bis  abilitieii,  he  was  blessed  with  a  serious,  religious  spirit.  He  had 
1  heart  giren  hirn  to  improve  his  rich  abilities  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  meni 
bdng  adorned  with  those  graces  that  belong  to  the  CTirUtiau  life.  And  as  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him  to  the  work  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  fbrmed  and  so  well  fitted,  bo 
be  tliorein  behaved  himself  worthily;  Riithfally  pursnlng  the  ends  of  the  Qoipel  min- 
istry. In  the  gin  of  preacbioghe  greatly  excelled;  labouring  abundantly  to  give  mcu 
a  tlgiit  understanding  of  the  Christian  lift;  and  in  a  sweet  and  powerhil  manner  per 
[uading  men  to  it.  The  whole  of  hia  public  ministry  was  managed  with  great  pra- 
dence,  diligence,  conslanoy.  His  walk  before  Goii  and  hia  people  was  not  only 
blameless,  but  very  circuniipeol  and  exemplary.  And  I  may  ool  omit  his  excellent 
spirit  and  deportment  in  his  great  sulTeriiiga.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  lay  afllic- 
lion  on  his  loins.  He  was  exercised,  for  some  years,  with  a  tedieuB  and  heavy  afflic- 
tion, and  very  excellent  was  hia  spirit  and  deportment  under  the  same.  How  great 
wu  hia  patience,  his  submission  !  How  full  his  resignation  of  himself  and  his  aOairs 
iuto  the  bands  of  God  '.  Nay,  how  cheerful,  how  thankful !  And  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  hia  end,  bow  viclorions  were  the  actings  of  his  soul !  How  did  the  motions  of  his 
Mnl  increase  as  he  dreiv  nearer  its  centre.'  Vca,  bow  calm,  how  iicacoiible  and 
glorious  was  bis  exit  '■" 

Mr.  Hart  was  married  on  the  10th  of  March,  1712,  to  Rebeckah  Hub- 
bard of  Boston.  She  died  December  7,  1715,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
one  of  whom.— the  elder,    was   afterwards  the  minister  of  Snjbrook.     On 

AnoUmson,  SttpHtn,  wu  gnduBt«l  si  Hamnl  College  in  1(IU3;  ctmnncnwc)  prcanbiDg  M  Nor- 
■slk.  Conn.,  In  thD  luoinivr  of  I^Vi;  wu  ardain»d  there  Not.  11,  lAUT;  rengocd  his  uhargs  In 
saBcqBaaoe  of  ■  diKLgTHiuenl  with  his  mriih,  Feb,  H,  1720-37 ;  And  died  in  ITIfl. 

fNotDiAH  RrasaLL  hm  a  nallve  of  Kew  Ilaren;  wu  gTwlnatcd  at  Hartard  College  in  1B8 
wu  ofriainrd  putur  of  Ibecbumb  in  Uiddlelown,  Conn.,  Uct.  24,  IS8H;  und  di«i  Deo.  13,  ITl. 
ia  bit  flnj-arih  year.     He  hbb  it  Bebool  marier  at  Ipiwieb  before  he  Kttltd  ml  Hiddletown. 

|6lMDELRDSSK[.Lvua>Daor  theHev.  John  Rauell  of  Madley;  wu  gndonted  si  Harmd 
Cotltge  io  lASl ;  wu  ordained  it  Branford,  Conn.,  in  Uaieb,  ]S8I,  uid  died  June  2i,  17S1,  aged 

"■fTBOMAsRootiLap.,  the  »™  of  John  Rngglee,  a  RepreienlaliTe  to  tbe  <!cnet»l  Court  in  i«68, 
ISM.  uid  I6B1,  was  bom  in  Ruihurv,  Um.,  in  1656 1  wu  grEduuted  at  Harritd  College  in 
MWi  wa*  ordained  Kt  Guilfonl,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1693:  and  dind  June  1,  1T28.  He  wu 
arcUowof  ValB  Collera  from  171 1  till  hit  death,  llii  ion,  noBiAi,  wu  gtadualed  at  Vale  Col- 
lege In  IT23i  wu  Oldened  OS  his  father'!  sneeei»or  at  Unilford,Mi>rehl!6,172»j  and  died  Nor. 
INITIO,  in  the  lixty-aiith  year  of  bis  age.  Ha  wuaFelloir  of  Tnle  C<illegB  from  17M  till  hij 
death.  He  jobliihed  a  Permon  preached  to  an  Artillery  oumpanj  at  Guilford,  1638;  a  Seniion 
aioD  the  right  loiproteieent  nf  life  and  it*  advanUigm,  174Si  a  Sermon  on  Ibe  death  of  the 
l.er.  gaiDud  ItuMcll,  [who  was  graduated  at  lale  College  in  1711;  was  a  tutor  in  the  Collem 
fran  17l<  to  ITK;  was  ordained  u  tniniFter  of  North  Gnilford  in  June,  1126;  aad  died  ]n 
Janaarr,  1740.]  A  Sermon  on  the  dealh  irf  the  liev.  Jared  Eliot,  1783.  The  Kev.  Jonathan 
Todd,  mjt  in  bis  fimtirBl  aennon.  Chat  Mr.  Rutrglei  "  bad  a  aonnd  understanding,  a  nlid  judg- 
mcDi.  a  penelfaling  geBid*,  a  very  (tmng  and  tcnotious  meniory ;"— that  "hia  aHammeola  in 
•■luahUand  uwful  knowledge  were  very  MMiderable ;"— "  that  he  was  a  jndideas,  urthodox 
I'iriM,"—" a-nlsJo,  ioetruolivo  preaohorr'—lhat  "he  wu  a  lealoni  asserlei  rf  the  Utierlles 
of  tlMM  New  England  Churches,  and  witbitood  all  endcavoDis  to  bring  them  into  bondags. 
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the  13tli  of  August,  1717,  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Sarah  Bull  of  Hart- 
ford, who  died  February  4th,  1719.  By  this  marriage  there  was  one  son. 
He  was  married  a  third  time,  to  Mary  Hooker  of  Farmington,  who  survi?- 
ed  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

William  Hart  was  a  son  of  the  lie  v.  John  Hart,  and  was  bom  at 
East  Guilford  in  the  year  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732 ; 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  November 
17,  1736,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot  of  Killingworth. 

Mr.  Hart  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  Arminian,  was  a  vigorous  con- 
troversial writer,  and  produced  several  pamphlets  that  were  much  read  in 
their  day.  In  the  well  known  Wallingford  controversy,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1760,  he  engaged  with  great  zeal,  fully  justifying  the  coun- 
cil that  acted  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
Hopkinsianism,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  that  name  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  which  it  now  represents. 

Mr.  Hart  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  until  within  about  one  year 
previous  to  his  death,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  settlement  of  the  Kev. 
Frederick  William  Hotchkiss,*  as  his  colleague.  He  died  on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
1784,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his 
ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Devotion,! 
pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Saybrook,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hart  was  married,  June  8, 1742,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Blague,  who  survived 
him.  They  had  nine  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  present  at  their  father^s  funeral. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hart's  publications  : — A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  regeneration  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  wrought,  1742.  A 
Narrative  of  proceedings  at  Wallingford  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  [a  joint  production  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Todd,]  1759.  Remarks  on  dangerous  errors,  (Hopkinsianism,) 
1770.  A  Dialogue  and  a  Sermon  that  was  never  preached  and  never  will 
be  (on  the  same  subject),  1771.  Remarks  on  President  Edwards'  Disserta- 
tions on  Virtue,  1771.  A  Treatise  of  Qualifications  for  the  Sacraments,  1772. 

Mr.  Devotion  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  William  Hart,  in  the  ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"He  was  blessed  with  briglit  intellectual  powers,  which,  improved  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, rendered  him  an  able  iicholar  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  in  logic,  be 
discerned  between  true  reasoning  and  sophistry  with  great  precision;  in  Church  his- 
tory and  acquaintance  with  human  nature  he  excelled.  His  penetrating  eye — turned 
IVcquently  upon  the  eye  and  features  of  them  with  whom  he  conversed,  discovered 
men;  so  that  he  was  seldom  deceived  in  any  with  whom  he  conversed  but  a  few  hours. 
Rare  prudence  directed  his  steps  and  preserved  him ;  perfectly  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  passions,  he  seldom  gave  offence;  savoury  in  conversation,  yet  facetious  at  suita- 
ble tinges.  Frugality  and  economy  furnished  a  decent  fulness  to  him.  and  he  *ruleil 
well  his  own  house/  •  •  •  ujg  bodily  constitution,  harrassod  with  nervous  afflic- 
tions, afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  patience;  yet  in  ])atiencc  he  possessed  his 
soul.  Deprived  of  the  quick  sense  of  hearing,  h(^  chose  retirement  from  the  world; 
therefore  his  worth  and  abilities  were  best  known  to  his  acquaintance. 

"Greatly  was  his  soul  delight^nl  in  extensive  views  of  happiness  to  all,  both  under 
the  law  and  without  the  law,  who  worked  righteousness  in  whatever  nation.     In  some 

*  Frederick  William  Hotchkiss  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  church  in  Saybrook,  Sept.  24,  1783;  and  died  in  18U.  He  published  a  Sermoo 
preaofaed  at  Gailford  entitled,  "The  Croaa  of  I'briat  the  Christians  glory,  1801 ;  a  Ualf-eentmy 
Bennon,  1833;  a  Sermon  <m  completing  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ministr}-,  1843. 

t  John  Devotion  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Devotion  of  Windham,  Conn. ;  was  gndnat- 
•d  at  Yale  Coltege.  in  1754 ;  became  pastw  of  the  Thhrd  church  \n  l^aybreok ;  and  died  in  ISOS. 
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•f  hi*  Uit  eonrerutlon,  when  he  apiiearcd  like  himself,  occasionod  by  his  perusal  of 
Cook'i  Toytgc,  published  by  Mr.  Ledy*rd,  referring  lu  an  lot  of  hnmanity  by  ono  of 
C«pt.  Coolc'a  men  towards  an  sgcd  feniBle,  in  laving  tier  lifu  Bt  tbe  riali  of  hia  own, 
■heroDpon  llio  fVleDdB  of  the  femalo  made  a  funnal  aoknonrlodgmeiit  of  the  tLioiliieaii, 
be  said,  '  I  grcally  rejoice  lo  see  this  account.  Hurawiily  is  Iho  law  of  nature,  which 
would  ali-nys  inSneucB  mankind,  were  it  not  Willed  or  perverted  by  base  pusioni. 
These  bcatbeu,  acting  up  to  the  law  wiillen  u|jon  their  hearts,  will  lie  saved.'  Upon 
which  he  hursl  out  itilu  an  ecstagj — '  Oh  !  what  a  harvest  of  souls  will  there  t>e  to  the 
Kedeenit^r  fropa  these  poor  creatures  whom  little  minds  have  excluded  fi-oni  the  King- 
dura  of  Heaven.'" 


NATHANIEL  CHAUNCT. 

170G— 1756. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 
PROPEiSOB,  aCCCBBSlVEtV,  IN   HIDDLEBURV  AND    AHHEEIST   COLLEQSB. 
Akhekst,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  gleaacd  up  whatever  of  authcntio  tradition  remains 
in  respect  to  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  and  the 
result  of  loy  effort  you  have  in  the  following  sketch : — 

Natbaniel  Chadncv,  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  September  26tli, 
ISSl.  Ue  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  minister  first  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  then  of  Hatfield,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Chauncy, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Strong,  daughter 
of  elder  John  Strong  of  Northampton,  Mass.  UIb  father  died  November 
4.  1685,  when  ho,had  just  entered  upon  his  fifth  year.  His  mother  after- 
wards iiiiirried  Meiiad  Pomeroy  of  Northampton.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was 
sent  with  hii^  futher'a  library  to  his  unele,  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy  of  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  This  gentleman,  thoroughly  educated  by  his  learned  father  at 
home,  and  in  Harvard  College,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  of 
whioh  be  was  the  iirst  who  was  invited  to  be  President.  The  unulu  was  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  uiind  of  the  nephew  iu  both  bis  preparatory  and  his 
professional  studies  ;  Bud  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  son  of  his 
deceased  brother  trained  up  under  his  care,  receive  the  honours  of  the  Col- 
lege whicli  he  had  helped  to  found,  in  the  first  olass  enrolled  on  the  cata- 
logue. In  that  class  there  are  six ;  but  the  first  four  had  previously  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  Nathaniel  Chauncy  stands  next  ou  the  catalogue ; 
and  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  who  had  not  graduated  elsewhere,  who 
received  the  honours  of  Yale  Colltge.  As  the  first  born  of  Yale  College  he 
reflected  no  dishonour  upon  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  came  to  Durham  when  the  settlement  was  in  iU  feeblest  infancy.  He 
wu  ordained,  February  7,  1711,  after  preaohing  as  a  candidate  nearly  five 
years.  Not  long  after  his  settlement,  he  purchased,  through  the  agency  of 
bis  cousin  in  London,  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  a  deceased  clergyman, 
in  addition  to  the  very  good  one  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
inherited  the  library  of  President  Chauncy  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  list  of 
these  book;!, — namely,  those  belonging  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncy  of  Hatfield,  is  in  my  possession.  Tlic  library  from  England,  which 
was  Unded  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  "  amounted  lo  two  cart  loads,  drawn  by 
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a  strong  ox  team."  Relieved  from  his  agricultaral  and  domestic  cares  bj 
an  excellent  wife,  and  his  brother  Isaac,  a  bachelor,  who  resided  with  him, 
he  was  able  to  gratify  his  hereditary  love  of  study  and  reading,  sorronndcd 
by  his  books.  Habitually  rising  early,  and  regularly  devoting  a  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  to  study,  and  especially  to  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons,  he  was  eminently  an  instructive  and  attractive  preacher. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  not  cleared  up  some  .point  of  doctrine  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Deacon  Henry  Crane.  After  the  service,  and  before 
the  congregation  had  retired,  the  deacon  arose  and  said,  **  Reverend  Sir, 
will  you  please  to  explain  further  on  the  point  of  doctrine  in  your  sermon?" 
"  Deacon  Crane,  if  you  will  walk  to  my  study,  I  will  explain  it  to  you," 
was  Mr.  Chauncy*s  reply.  Accordingly,  he  went  immediately  towanls 
his  study  with  the  deacon.  But  such  was  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject, 
that  the  whole  congregation  followed  to  hear  the  explanation.  One  of  his 
influential  hearers  conceived  so  strong  an  enmity  against  him,  on  account  of 
some  doctrine  with  which  he  identified  him,  as  to  become  almost  deranired. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  came  into  the  meeting  house 
where  Mr.  Chauncy  was  preaching,  and  cried  aloud,  "That  is  a  lie,  it  is  all 
a  lie  !*'  On  one  occasion,  so  far  did  his  violence  go  that  ho  drew  a  butcher 
knife,  and  dangerously  wounded  Mr.  Chauncy.  The  General  Court,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  interfered  and  banished  him  beyond  Stratford 
river.  This  sentence  was  remitted  some  time  afterward,  and  he  returned 
to  Durham. 

His  love  of  knowledge  was  not  merely  occasional,  but  a  constant  ruling 
principle  in  his  soul.  His  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  not  fitful,  but  the  hab- 
it of  his  life.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  seeing  a  new  book, — Woilasto?i's 
Religion  of  Nature^  Iji^g  on  the  table  in  his  parlour,  he  inquired  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Col.  Chauncy,  where  that  book  came  from.  **  From  Dr. 
Chauncy  of  Boston,''  was  the  reply.  "From  Dr.  Chauncy?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  in  virtue  of  his  paternal  right,  he,  immediately,  without  ceremonv, 
took  the  book  before  his  son  had  read  it,  and  kept  it  in  his  study  a  fortnight. 
When  he  brought  it  down,  and  handed  it  to  his  son,  the  latter  modestly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  book.  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  took 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  his  son  repeated  the.  question,  '*  What 
do  you  think.  Sir,  of  the  book  ?"  Suddenly  coming  up  to  his  son,  he  said 
in  his  earnest,  vivacious  manner,  **  Think,  Sir  ?  I  think  I  don't  know  any 
thing.  Forty  years  I  have  been  studying,  and  this  book  has  told  me  more 
than  I  ever  knew." 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  he  relied  upon  the  weight 
of  his  instructions  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  upon  any  practical  skill  in  man- 
aging the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  people.  He  had  strong  good  sense 
and  practical  wisdom,  but  not  that  sort  of  good  sense  and  wisdom  which 
degenerate  into  contrivance  and  cunning.  His  own  soul  was  alive  to  the 
power  of  truth,  and  in  that  power  he  came  before  his  people.  Surrounded 
by  his  noble  library,  he  every  day  listened  to  the  voices  of  truth  from  the 
mighty  dead  :  and  what  he  heard,  he  communicated  in  impassioned  tones  to 
his  hearers.  In  his  tastes,  studies,  and  acquisitions,  he  was  a  theological 
scholar,  formed  upon  the  Puritan  type,  an  hereditary  representative  of  the 
emigrant  learned  Divines  of  New  England. 

His  sermons,  the  result  of  severe  study  and  well  digested  thought,  were 
carefnllj  written  out  in  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  were  so  distinctly  impress- 
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>on  hb  memory  thnt  be  never  carried  his  Dotes  into  the  pulpit,  until 

ifsito  the  tatter  part  of  his  life.  He  then  adopted  the  practice  of  tnking  off 
an  abstract  of  hi»  scniiuns  un  n  slip  of  paper  two  inches  wide  and  of  the 
length  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet,  which  contained  barely  the  heads  and 
sobdividions  vf  the  written  disoourse.  "His  preaching,"  in  the  words  uf 
die  Hev.  Mr.  ToJJ  in  his  faneral  sermon,  "  was  solid  and  judicious.  Hn 
'lid  not  satisfy  himself  with  loose  and  unconnected  discourses  which  cost  hini 
nothing.''  Ilia  elocution  was  'distinct,  his  tones  earnest,  his  language  cor- 
rect, his  addresses  and  appeals  solemn  and  pungent,  and  his  whole  bcarinfr 
ji;nve  and  dignified.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  people  said  to  me, — 
'*  He  was  not  u  large  man,  but  a  man  of  a  great  presence.  When  he  wu 
approaching  the  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  we  were  all  careful  to  be  in 
our  seats  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  house,  wc  all  rose  Co  receive  him,  and 
continued  standing  until  he  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit." 

He  had  great  influence  as  a  counsellor  in  the  neighbouring  eharclios.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  ,■  was  in  correspondence  with  many  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  his  time  ;  and,  by  appointment,  preached  two  Elec- 
tion Sermons, — in  1719  and  1734, — an  honour  which  it  is  believed  only  two 
or  three  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State.  These  were  both 
published.  lie  also  published  a  Sermon  entitled,  "Arguments  for  regular 
singing,"  and  one  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart  of  East  Gnilfonl. 

Hr.  Chauncy  is  mentioned  by  President  Edwards  as  a  successful  minister 
in  the  great  revival  in  New  England.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Old 
Lights,  rather  than  the  New  Lights,  of  those  times,  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  ucrjuainted  with  the  disastrous  ten- 
dency of  SOU! c  of  the  measorcs  adopted  by  some  of  the  New  Light  preuch- 
eni. 

Hin  immediate  and  permanent  influence  was  powerfully  exerted  in  fitvour 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion.  From  his  example,  preaching  and  counsels, 
education  was  priKcd,  sooght  for,  and  promoted,  among  his  people  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  uau^y  had  some  youth  under  his  care,  engaged  in 
itndica  preparatory  to  entering  College.  So  closely  did  he  consider  learning 
«mneGtcd  with  religion,  that,  in  his  pritctico,  he  adopted  the  sentiment  of 
anodior  learned  Divine,  subject  to  some  limitations  in  these  times  when 
academics  arc  multiplied — "  that  it  was  as  much  his  duty  to  fit  young  men 
for  College  as  it  was  to  preach  the  Gospel."  David  Brainerd  dates  his 
"frequent  longiug  after  a  liberal  education"  from  his  year's  residence  in 
Darham.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  D.  D.,  in  his  life  of  HayncB, 
alludes  to  the  happy  influence  of  Sir.  Chauncy  on  emigrants  from  Durham, 
who  settled  iu  the  town  of  Oruuville,  Ulass.,  and  in  a  very  interesting  let* 
ter  in  re]dy  to  certain  inquiries  which  I  addressed  to  him,  most  clearly 
proves  that  that  influence  has  )>cen  transmitted  in  successive  generations  in 
that  town.  In  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  their  love  of  learning  and 
religion.  The  influence  of  5Ir.  Chauney's  preaching  and  counsels  can  be  traced 
diilinctly  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  Durham,  N.  Y., — 
towns  which  received  some  of  their  early  inhabitants  from  Durham,  Conn., 
who  had  been  under  hb  pastoral  care.  The  love  of  learning  and  religion 
which  be  seemed  to  have  received  by  inheritance,  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. Ill-  educated  two  of  hia  three  sons  at  Yale  College;  and  uf  thirty- 
six  or  eight  male  desuendants,  twenty-four  have  received  or  are  receiving  a 
'ibcral  education,  anl  eleven  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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He  married  Sarah  Judson  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  October  12,  1708.  Tktj 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He.  died  February  1,  1756.  Two 
Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Jonathtn 
Todd  of  Guilford,  and  were  published. 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER. 


I 


PETER  THACHER,* 

OF  BOSTON. 

1707—1738. 

PsTEB  Teacher  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Savage) 
Thacher,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  minister 
of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1677,  and 
Was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard;  and  he  used  to  say  **that  he  could 
scarce  remember  the  time  when  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  that  venera- 
ble man  of  God  did  not  make  very  powerful  impressions  upon  his  sool.^* 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  during  his  College  life  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  most  awful  views  of  his  own  sinfulness,  insomuch  that,  for  a  time,  he  if^s 
in  a  state  of  absolute  despair ;  but,  afterwards,  he  had  correspondingly  enrap- 
turing views  of  the  redemption  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  enabled 
to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  at  Hatfield,  on  Connecticut  river.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Northampton,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  ;  and,  as  Hatfield  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Thacher  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thereby  furnished, 
of  frequently  visiting  Northampton,  and  mingling,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  the 
passing  scenes.  He  regarded  this  as  a  high  privilege  ;  and  he  often  remark- 
ed, in  subsequent  life,  that  "  he  would  give  a  world  to  recover  that  full 
assurance  and  joy  of  faith,  which  he  had  ''  at  the  period  now  referred  to. 

Having  applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  Divinity, — probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  he  entered 
the  ministry,  with  much  higher  qualifications  than  were  common  to  young 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  Church  con- 
troversy,— with  the  conflicting  opinions  that  have  existed  at  different 
periods  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  though  his  own  views 
were  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  friend  and  pastor,  under  whom 
he  had  been  trained. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Weymouth ;  and  he  remained  there,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hu» 
office,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  to 
his  native  town,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church,  as  col- 

*  AUon's  Biog.  Diet.— Webb's,  Cooper's  and  Colman's  Funeral  Sermoni.— MS.  ftom  0.  M. 
ThAcher. 
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league  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Webb.*  This,  however,  was  not  effected  without 
great  opposition ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
congregation,  and  some  irregularity  in  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  Mr. 
Thacher,  the  Association  refused  to  assist  in  his  installation ;  and  the  remoter 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  new  church.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  about 
eighteen  years. 

For  about  seven  or  eight  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand  ; 
aod  this  impression  operated  greatly  to  increase  his  spirituality  and 
quiclien  his  diligence.  He  preached  several  discourses  on  the  redemption 
of  time  ;  and,  after  intermitting  the  series  for  a  while,  he  resumed  it  in  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached,  and,  on  his  return  home,  after  this  last  ser- 
vice, ho  remarked  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  had  purposely  prepared 
and  preached  that  sermon  for  his  own  bencfi't.  In  the  following  week  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  which,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  did 
not  seem  alarming.  But,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  it  assumed  a 
more  marked  and  violent  character,  so  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  sufferings  from  that  time,  both  from  positive  pain  and  difficulty  of  res- 
piration, were  extreme  ;  but,  throughout  the  whole,  he  kept  full  possession 
uf  his  reason,  and  evinced  an  humble  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  He  died  February  26,  1739,  aged  sixty-two.  Sermons  were  preached 
on  his  death  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Colman  ;  all  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Thacher  published  the  Election  Sermon,  1726,  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gee,  1730. 

His  character  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  discourse  :  — 

''  His  capacities  and  powers  were  unquestionably  great,  and  much  above  the  com- 
mon size,  jle  had  a  strong  and  masterly  genius.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  his 
jufigment  jwuctratiiig,  his  way  of  thinking  extensive  and  close,  by  means  w^hereof  he 
had  formed  his  sentiments  to  a  great  degree  of  clearness,  especially  in  theological 
matters. 

'*  He  had  read  much,  and  laid  up  a  large  fund  of  useful  learning  out  of  the  best 
books.  He  had  so  read  and  studied  Divinity  especially,  which  was  his  profession, 
that  we  always  found,  ujxm  proposing  any  question  to  him,  lie  could  immediately 
.%))eak  to  it  with  great  penetration  and  accuracy.  Scarce  any  man  could  distinguish 
better, — sooner  discern  the  sophistry,  and  more  readily  detect  the  fallacy,  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

'•  As  a  public  preacher  he  .«;howed  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
Uh  sermons  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  knew  how  to  argue  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  To  call  him  the 
etani^elical  reasoner  is  comprehensive  of  his  character  as  a  preacher. 

**  Though  he  gave  every  truth  and  duty  its  due  place  and  weight,  yet  Christ  and 
(■race  were  his  favourite  and  beloved  subjects. 

*  John  Webo  was  horn  at  Braintrce,  Man. ;  was  graduated  at  Han-ard  College  in  1708;  waa 
nrdained  the  fin>it  pastor  of  the  New  North  church,  l^o^ton.  Oct.  20,  1714;  received  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher  as  colleague  in  1720;  after  Mr.  Thacher's  death  in  1788  wa«  sole  pastor  until  1742, 
when  the  Rev.  Andn^w  Eliot  was  ordained  as  his  colleague;  and  died  April  16,  1750,  aged  sixty- 
three.  His  surviving  colleague,  in  a  sermon  upon  his  death,  said. — **  When  I  consider  the  whole 
(if  his  character,  I  cannot  but  think  him  one  of  the  best  of  Christians,  and  one  of  the  best  minis- 
ten."  lie  pnhli!«hcd  a  Sermon  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1718;  a  Sermon  on  the  advantages  of 
cvly  piety,  1721 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  1722;  Warning  against  bad  oompaoy 
kwpiog:  a  Sermon,  1726;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Waldron,  1727;  a  Sermon 
on  the  believer's  redemption  by  the  blocl  of  Christ,  1728;  a  Sermon  on  the  payment  of  vows, 
I7SS;  Directions  to  obtain  salvation,  in  seven  Sermons,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  great  concern  of 
New  England,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  a 
degenerate  people  to  pray  for  the  reviving  of  God's  work,  1734;  a  Sermon  to  two  malofactors, 
17S4;  Kleetion  Sermon,  1738;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  1739;  Chriit't 
■dt  to  t^  fiuner  while  he  stands  and  knocks  at  the  door. 
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"  His  common  pulpit  style  was  strong  and  manly;  bat  his  great  mind  was  abore 
the  affectation  of  language;  though,  sometimes,  upon  a  special  occaoioni  he  has  inffi- 
eiently  shown  he  could  be  polite  and  elegant. 

**  Indeed  his  utterance  was  not  the  most  clear,  and  his  method  and  train  of  reason- 
ing  were  not  so  easily  taken  by  common  hearers,  which  might  bring  his  preaebiug 
under  a  disadvantage  with  some,  but  the  attentive  and  judicious,— those  who  disoera 
the  things  that  difior,  and  approve  things  that  are  excellent,  were  his  greatest  admirers. 
And  every  one  could  WMi  by  his  action  and  voice,  that  his  heart  was  engaged  in  what 
ho  spoke,  and  flamed  with  zeal  lor  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men. 

^'  In  prayer  he  excelled  himself  and  most  others.  What  warmth,  what  life,  what 
ardours,  did  he  discover  in  this  duty  !  How  high  were  his  adorations  !  How  low  hu 
humiliations  !  How  strong  his  supplications !  How  did  he  (to  use  a  frequent  expres* 
sion  of  his  own  in  prayer.)  '  bei»iege  the  throne  of  grace'  with  a  variety  of  spiritual 
pleadings,  especially  on  great  and  solemn  occasions  ! 

"  In  his  friendships  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  others  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  truly  amiable,  lie  allowed  some  of  us,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  a  ftubcr. 
the  tVeedom  of  a  brother;  and  his  conversation  had  an  agreeable  mixture  of  tlic 
pleasant  and  the  serious.  Thoug]i  he  did  not  affect  public  api)earauces,  and  seldom 
cared  to  go  into  mixed  company,  yet  he  loved  his  friends,  and  relished  the  pleasurvx 
of  society  as  much  as  any  man:  and  here  he  discovered  that  reading  and  learning 
which  I  have  sometimes  thouglit  he  endeavoured  to  hide  in  his  public  i>orformauce8. 

"  A  natural  modesty  covered  his  rich  endowments  from  some,  but  blazoned  tbeu 
toothers;  and  in  him  we  saw  humbleness  of  mind  without  meanness  of  spirit.  lie 
was  far  from  being  im{>erious  or  assuming;  yet  had  a  soul  too  great  to  balk  any  troth 
ho  owned,  or  give  up  his  own  Judgment  in  deference  to  any.  And  if  his  tenqier  was 
warm,  it  was  seldom  observed,  but  where  he  thought  the  honour  of  his  great  Ma^tcr 
and  the  cause  of  truth  concerned ; — and  here  zeal  is  certainly  a  commendable  virtue. 
and  indifforency  criminal  in  the  sight  of  (vod.  When  he  has  zealously  esi>oused  some  of 
the  deserted  and  opjwsed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  given  this  good  reason  for  it.— 
that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  them  in  his  soul,  and  his  own  hoi)es  of  salvation  were 
built  upon  them." 

Mr.  Thacher  was  married  in  1708  to  Hannah  Corwin,  but  had  no  child. 
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SAMUEL  WHITTELSEY  * 

1709—1752. 

Samuel  Whittelsey,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Ruth  (Dudlc}) 
Whittelsey,  was  born  atSaybrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  168G.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Collegiate  institution  of  Connecticut,  now  Yale  College,  in 
1705,  being  of  the  fourth  class  of  graduates  at  that  institution.  He  com- 
menced preaching  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1709  ;  and,  after  havmg  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  about  a  year,  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Street,  in  May,  1710.  Here  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1752,  just  as  he  was  entering  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1732  tiO  hia 
death. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1730  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1730 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  woful  condition  of  impenitent 
souls  in  their  separate  state,  1731  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son, 
1737. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Whittelsey's  character  is  from  an  obiinarj 
written  by  President  Stiles,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  shortly 
after  his  death  : — 

•]>ana*8  (WaUingfoid)  Gent.  Serm.— Stile's  MSS.— M8.  from  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Andbraw. 
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*    "ne  va!(  a  genllemtin  of  a  penetrntlns  gentas,  solid  jadsmtnt  and  e\- 

.^^ erBtaodinf; ;  indeOitigable  nnd  anwearliHl  in  bis  applicatlun  to  gtndy  adiI 

liberal  inquiry,  by  trliicb  his  ncqnilutftncfl  with  the  iclencos  beome  extenBivi:,  liU 
kmnricdgc  univurwl,  tad  in  moral  wiBdom  he  had  Ikv  eqnala.  Under  the  influc-ncu 
uf  Christian  principloii,  his  siiul  flamed  to  dlffuBli-e  bouevolonce:  ho  lived  llip  rt'ligion 
he  inculcated,  and  rewmmended  It  by  tbe  powerful  charms  oi'  a  TirfuoiiB  i-xamiile. 
Ilia  UUeola  as  a  preacher  were  singular,  beiu^  master  uf  an  engaitint;  t'loeiitlon  and 
iddreM.  and  in  compoaltlons  Jiidicloua  and  instcuctlcc.  He  niiniEtHi'i.-ii  inti'lk't-tiial 
n>od,Bnd  entertained  hln  audience  with  the  beaten  aH  of  tbe  sanctaary.  )U'  hbcmrt'd 
>rj|h  delight  In  word  and  doctrioe.  The  services  and  devotions  of  the  smtelnary  wero 
liii  aU|>remc  pleasure.  In  many  ways,  by  his  ostonsive  influence,  he  served  (he 
I'liurch  of  Chrisl.  and  the  public  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Happy  in  ottspriug  and  s 
well  educated  family,  his  sons,  under  the  advanlftge  of  liberal  education,  survive  htm 
in  his  genius,  improvements  and  ChHstian  cbaractur.  As  a  private  Christian,  he  wm 
I'XcmjiUry,  virtuous  and  pious ;  hod  >  natural  reserveduess  of  mind  which  rendered 
him  lingular  in  bearing  Injuriea  which  the  best  can't  escape;  and  nhen  reiiled,  he 
i«*ilc<l  not  again,  but  retaliated  Ingratitude  with  that  meekness  and  pnoiliii'sn  nhicli 
ritortcd  veneration  from  tbe  partial,  as  well  wi  obtained  a  cheerful  trtl>ut<'  iVuio  the 
candid  judge  of  merit.  Nor  less  eminent  was  big  patience,  especially  in  ilir  Irnglben- 
ed  illnm  wliicli  finished  bis  life.  The  supports  of  religion  nnd  a  well  ri';,;iiliii('d  life 
nbone  in  the  steady  calmness  and  composure  of  his  temper  during  bi»  iUiu'^s ;  whtli^ 
a  norti&caliun  in  his  legs  and  iVct,  arising  IVom  an  ill  aiate  of  blood  and  (;i'iK:ral  ills- 
■■ntcr  of  body,  preyed  upon  him,  and  In  a  gradual  decline  extinguished  hi?  11  r>'.  Thus 
dl«d  SaxuHi  ibe  prophet,  full  of  days  aud  the  Holy  Ghost:  after  he  liml  long  and 
fliHtihilly  served  his  generation,  ho  fell  on  sleep,  was  gathered  to  hi»  Tu'Ikth,  aud  nil 
larMl  lamented  him." 

Mr.  Wbiltelsey  was  married  July  1,  171:J,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Kov.  Nalbftnicl  Cbauncy  of  HatGeld,  Mass.,  nud  grnnd-daughter  of  Prosi- 
Acnt  Chauncy  of  Harvard  College.  She  was  born  in  1688,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 23.  IT^T.  They  had  eight  children, — six  of  whom  survived  their 
father.  Two  of  thom,  Samuel  and  Chauney,  were  graduated  at  Vale  College, 
and  were  ministera  of  the  Gospel. 

Samuel,  the  elder  son,  was  bom  in  November,  171i ;  was  graduated  in 
IT'29 ;  and  held  the  office  of  Tutor  in  that  institution  from  1732  till  1738. 
it  was  during  the  period  of  his  tutorship  that  he  was  invited  by  the  church 
in  Uilford  to  acttlo  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew.' 
Ue  accepted  the  call,  but  a  large  minority  in  the  pariah  remonstrated  against 
his  ordination,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  an  Armiuian  in  his  theo- 
logy, and    that  hia  preaching  savouretl  too  little  of  Christian  experience. 

•SuiuEL  Snoaitw,  tbflion  of  Eamntl  and  Eli labeth  Andrew,  wis  bom  st  Cambridge,  Haa., 
luoary  3U,  ISMl.  Hi  wu  grsduated  at  Hanurd  College  in  ]67i;  after  which  be  remained  ■ 
fiwyeaniia  "Reuileut  Ftlluw,''  otTutor  in  the  isttiiutloK.  Wfalle he  naa  Ibui  engaged,  b* 
«•  €ail<d  lo  take  Iho  puloral  charge  of  the  cbarcb  in  Milford;  and  bia  onlinatitiD  otrr  thai 
dianh  tu>k  fdace  on  the  IStb  of  November,  IHSs.  Ue  fannd  tbe  people  in  a  diHdcd  nod  dii- 
ImOei]  iilaM,  hot  tbri  became  happily  united  unilcr  hin  uiDiiitrj.  He  wu  one  of  the  origlatl 
pfej»«tOT».  foUDden  WHl  truEtHB  of  Vale  College;  and,  afur  Ihe  death  of  Mr.  Piervon,  the  flnt 
Ktetor  of  the  College,  he  wa*  appointed  Hector  pro  Utnpore,  till  some  Eoitable  incunibent  fbr 
thai  gSn  nmld  be  obtained,  who  iboold  reiide  permanently  at  the  instttutlon.  In  the  mean  time, 
Um  6«Air  da«  wore  rcinoted  to  MilfcrJ,  to  be  more  coDvenienUy  and  folly  under  Mr.  Andr«r'» 
an  am)  initnrvtioD.  Ue  sIh  pruidcd  at  CommetKCUient,  and  coDferred  dcgreo,  until  a  rendeat 
■Mar  (Cutler)  wai  cboHo.  lWeN»r  Klngilej  fay*  of  him,—"  He  waa  cooiidered  one  of  the 
bal  ssbolan  of  his  tiiue,  wac  one  of  Ibe  principal  tounden  of  Tale  CoUcie,  and  deserve*  to  be 
■nridcred  one  of  Its  greateet  as  well  at  earlieit  benefacton."  He  held  ibc  office  of  Trnrtee  of 
IM  CoHege  from  its  foundatioD  in  [Jim  (ill  faii  death,  which  took  nlsee  JannaTy  H,  ITST-S,  at 
Ibc  age  of  elably-two.  He  wu  one  of  the  mintitCTi'  who  aniembled  at  t-aybrook  in  ITOfl,  by 
•Td*r  of  the  tieneral  Comt,  for  the  porpcee  of  adopting  and  rccolnmeiiding  lo  Ibe  Chnrcbn  ■ 
fcoetal  and  oniform  Confession  of  Faiih;  fion  which  navenlion  emanated  the  well  known 
numil  of  Chureb  Discipline,   called  the  "Sajbrook    Plalfonn."    Trndition  and  the  eonenrrnt 

aad  ripe  sefafllarahip.  He  had  a  long  and  prosperouj  minlitry  at  Milford,  tlie  benign  rcsulla  of 
wliii^  may  be  diatinetly  traced  to  this  day-  Ho  was  married  to  Abi^ii],  tbe  youngct  daugbler 
gf  Robwt  Treat,  Eiq.,  who  waa,  for  Hme  time,  GoTcmor  of  CoDnenieat.  Ue  had  leven  eblld- 
RB,— Hn  Biu  and  two  daughters,  who  lived  to  matarity.  His  eldest  son,  Samutl,  was  grada- 
alcdatXaleCoUegeiD  ini.  aDddiedinlT3'«.  One  of  his  daBghten  was  marrie.!  lo  the  Bar. 
TiBolby  Cntlcr,  anerwards  Rector  of  Yale  College.    Another  was  toorried  to  aovemor  Law  «r 
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The  council  called  to  ordain  him,  were  divided  in  their  jadgmentof  the  cue; 
and  his  ordination  was  finally  the  result  of  a  compromise,  which  resulted,  after 
all,  in  the  formation  of  a  second  society.  He  was  ordained  November  8, 1788, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  22,  1768.  His  widow,  who  was  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Jabex 
Hamlin,  of  Middletown,  who  was,  for  many  years,  distinguished  in  civil 
life. 


-»•» 


JARED  ELIOT  * 

1709—1763. 

J  ABED  Eliot  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Boxbnry, 
and  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Of  the  latter, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles  says,  that  he  was  *'for  many  years,  the  conspien- 
ous  minister  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  whose  great  abilities  as  a  Divine,  a 
politician  and  a  physician,  were  justly  admired,  not  only  among  his  own 
people  but  throughout  the  Colony,  where  his  praises  are  in  the  churches  U) 
this  day." 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  November  7. 
1685.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  under  President  Pier- 
son,  and  before  the  College  was  yet  removed  from  Killingworth.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Killingworth,  as  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Pieraon, — in  which  relation  he  continued  till  liis  death,  which 
took  place,  April  22,  1763.  He  was  an  eminent  physician,  as  well  as  cler- 
gyman, and  therefore  was  commonly  known  as  Doctor  Eliot.  He  was  a  Fel- 
low of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  day  after  Commencement  at  Yale  CoUec^e,  a  paper 
was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others  assembled  in  the  College  librarj, 
signed  by  several  prominent  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  among  whom  wa« 
Dr.  Eliot,  expressing  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation. At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  October  following, 
agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  both  clergy  and  Iwty. 
The  result  was  that,  while  several  of  the  indiriduals  who  had  before 
expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  declared  that  their  doubts  had  given  place 
to  a  thorough  change  of  opinion,  and  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  Dr. 
Eliot  and  two  or  three  others  acknowledged  that  their  difficulties  were 
removed,  and  they  accordingly  remained  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  following  account  of  Dr.  Eliot  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Thacher's  Amer* 
ican  Medical  Biography  : — 

''  no  was  unquestionably  the  first  physician  in  his  day  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
last  clerical  physician  of  eminence,  probably  in  New  England.  He  was  an  excellent 
botanist,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist.  He 
introduced  the  white  mulberry  into  Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silk  worm;  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  subject.    He  was  also  a  mineralogist,  and,  in  1761,  receiTed 

•  Ronlfii*  Fn.  Sena.— Tliadicr>s Hed.  Vkig—Uam,  Hist. CoU., 2d lerici.— Xttoi'iKof .  DM 
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.  >oicty  in  London  a  gold  medal,  as  t.  premium  for  liis  diacovery  of  «  process 
■if  extracting  iron  from  blacit  sand.  He  was  the  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Blthuji  Bcirlcelc;-  and  Dr.  Franklin,  sod  of  toveral  otlier  pbilosophical  characters  both 
in  EiiToiie  anil  Aniprica.  He  wad,  bonercr,  in  bis  lifVt  time,  more  known  to  ihe  puaiic 
u  a  )ili]'«ician,  and  iTaavery  eminent  for  bis  Judgment  andalilil  in  the  management  of 
Rltrouto  complaints.  Id  tlicic  he  tppeara  lo  bBTobeen  moroextensivolycoDaultDd  tban 
onj  otlwr  plij'siciBin  'in  New  England,  frequently  Tiaiting  every  county  of  Conneci- 
iaal,  Bttd  Min^  aflen  callc-d  lo  Budton  and  Newport.  He  nai  a  good  linguist,  and 
fttnn  llto  Ubrarioa  loft  by  hini  and  hii  cotemporarics,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  !n  tlui 
habit  i.r  reading  and  studying  Hippocrates,  CelauB.  Galen,  Arct«u»,  ftc,  in  the  origl- 
nkIb.  Some  very  hnnioruns  anecJoCes  are  nil)  related,  wbicb'serve  to  show  that  be 
managed  melanchuiics  and  maniacs  with  great  ingenuity  and  auecesii.  All  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  science  and  philosophy  was  of  the  practicxl  kmd,  and  adapted  lo  the  imprave- 
mmit  of  his  inliint  conntry,  lie  imbtished  agricatturai  essays,  and  devised  varioua 
ways  fur  draining  swamps  in  the  interior,  and  also  for  reclaiming  marshes  from  the 
sea.  Ho  was  very  indiiatrioos  and  meibodical,  and  was  peculiarly  careflil  that  whal- 
ercr  lie  undertook  slionid  be  well  executed.  It  is  diiScuit  to  conceive  liow  one  could 
be  aqeccBirnl  in  such  a  variety  of  pursuits  as  those  in  wiiicb  ho  wss  engaged;  fur  lie 
seldom,  if  ever,  failed  in  any  important  nnderlaklng.  Uo  iwswssed  a  very  large 
estat«  in  land,  which  consisted  of  farms  in  different  secliims  of  tlie  State,  or'ratber 
Colony.  These  were  generally  better  cultivated,  and  fnrniHlied  more  ptolits,  tban 
tboiM  of  hi)  neigliboitrs.  Amidst  all  his  avocatians  ho  was  dislingiiishvd  for  his  piety 
and  tftlents  as  ocliTgytnan.  *  *  '  *  So  con  sclent  ion*  was  iiu  In  thedi>charg«  of 
bii  dolk's  as  a  minister,  that  ho  always  so  contrived  liis  jaurnics  as  to  be,  if  possible, 
vlth  hia  people  every  Sunday;  and  for  forty  BDcccssive  years  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istrji  he  never  emitted  preaching  either  at  homo  or  abroad  on  tiic  Lord's  day.  Dr. 
E.  leaidcd  on  the  main  road  IVom  Kew  York  lo  Boston,  and  was  always  visited  by  Dr. 
Franklin  when  ho  was  journeying  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  litera- 
n  and  religious  characters  of  his  day,  who  always  met  with  a  very  affuctionato  rocep- 
ikia  i:i  Ills  hospiiablo  mausion.  He  was  distiagiiisliod  for  his  charitii;s,  and  many  of 
Ilia  medical  services  wore  perfortocd  gratuitously. 

"  It  ta  nientioiied  of  him  (hat,  (iioiigh  an  ardent  friend  of  his  country,  and  a  great 
pMrOB  of  improTements,  and  though,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  pbilusoplier,  a  piiysician 
and  a  Trnstoe  of  Yale  College,  his  indneuco  with  the  public  was  very  great,  and  his 
Dpiniuns  and  advice  miicli  esteemed,  yet  he  always  avoided  iolcrfuring  or  taking  nn 
JCIive  port  in  nny  of  ilio  purely  political  struggles  of  his  day," 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  tbe  sermon  preached  at  Dr.  Eliot's  fiine' 
ntl  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kuggteg  of  Guilford: — 

"  Hit  person  was  well  proportioned.  The  dignity  and  gravity  and  openness  of  his 
coflnUiDBneo  were  plain  indications  of  the  penetration  and  greatness  of  his  mind,  and 
Ik*  aMTOcable  turn  of  his  coavarsatinn.  Ue  waa  favoured  with  an  eieeliect  iKidlly 
CMWUtnlionj  capable  of  enduring  allthehliguesof  liungeranil  thirst,  heal  and  cold, 
witbont  tcnaible  relaxation  or  weariness,  which  he  faithfully  improved  in  aeliiiiy  and 
iiirrsinnr  spplicatiun,  In  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  jjfe.  Idleness  was  his  abbor- 
rmeej  but  every  portion  of  time  was  Sllcd  with  action  by  him.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
Madar  hai>lei>l  at  little,  and  done  so  much,  in  so  great  a  yariely.      •     •      •      •    • 

"liui  endowments  of  mind  were  no  less  superior  tban  hia  bodily  vigour.  •  •  •  • 
Alwsya  ooliw,  altrays  bright  and  pleasant;  whul  is  seldom  found  in  one  mind,  yet  in 
kim  wvr*  happily  united,  a  large  understanding,  solid  and  true  judgment,  deep  pone- 
imioB  and  a  rich  and  florid  Invention  sad  fancy.  All  these  hcimproved  to  tlio  noblest 
|iitrp«wes;  the  service  and  honour  of  God.  the  real  good  or  entertainment  of  his  fellow 
■DM :  perhaps  no  man  has  in  his  day  spent  no  long  a  life  and  so  active,  in  a  disinter- 
calM  and  perpetual  endeavour  fur  promoting  tlio  welfare  of  the  world  round  abont 

"  lie  hod  a  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  adapted  for  conversation,  and  happily  accoin- 
inodaied  to  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  *  ■  *  Mo  less  agreeably  charming  and 
nagine  was  his  oompany,  accommodated  to  overy  person  under  every  eircumslanec^ 
mAiing  affected,  nothing  assuming:  it  was  all  nature  and  shined  with  wisdom:  that 
npTha{>s  no  jicraunever  left  his  company  dissatisfied,  or  without  being  pleanad  with  it. 
^  *  *  Ai  be  wu  oarly  consecrated'  to  the  immediate  service  of  his  Master  and 
Lard  Jetut.  Ihu  Savionr  of  sinners.  Divinity  he  made  his  first  and  principal  stndv:  he 
nnderotood  what  lie  preached  lo  others  in'a  very  large  compass  of  knowledge  In  tlif 
theory  of  thculugy.  l|u  was  well  acquainted  with  polemic  writings  of  the  ablest  and 
Wtt  anlburs;  and  he  was  herewith  an  excellent  critic  in  its  truo  sense,  retaining  what 
i*  toUd  and  nsei^il  in  it,  and  leaving  the  other  parts  of  It  as  rcfbso  productions.    ■ 

•     •     Ite  was  truly  a  good  preacher  in  a  proper  sense:  thoogb  he  never  studied  to 
■hint  in  rhetoric,  and  the  enticing  words  of  men's  wisdom,  yet  his  d\BCoi\tiR.« •««« 
alwav*  Instructive  and  e  uteris  in  ing.  and  from  the  pcctiUar  manncT  iQ'nh\cVt\wecn&- 
■minlaitod  hi*  Idea*,  were  animated,  entertaining  and  alwa.;siingagkDS\\ift  aUcnXVob. 
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His  various  printed  discourses  are  a  testimony  to  his  talents;  and  that  noble  disusonrae 
upon  the  two  witnesses,  which  he  has  favoured  the  world  with,  gives  a  hixtirig  proof 
that  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  learned  and  greatest  preacher  in  his  gifts  aud 
powers.  And  perhaps  no  minister's  preaching,  take  it  in  the  whole  compa.ss  of  it,,  was 
more  useful  and  profitable  to  his  hearers. 

'*  What  renders  his  memory  peculiarly  dear,  is,  that  he  was  a  great  fVlend  to  his 
country  in  its  civil  and  religious  interests:  and  a  hearty  friend  to  the  religious  consti- 
tution of  these  churches  in  its  doctrines  and  discipline.  The  great  doctrines  of  Gospel 
grace  in  thu  salvation  of  perishing  sinners  were  peculiarly  delightful  to  him:  and  order 
and  peace  in  the  churches  was  what  he  studied  and  promoted,  and  as  he  had  often 
occasion,  heartily  laboured  for  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting.  As  he 
was  sound  in  the  faith  according  to  the  true  character  of  orthodoxy,  so  he  was  of  a 
truly  catholic  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Difference  in  opinion  as  to 
religious  principles,  was  no  obstruction  to  a  hearty  practice  of  the  great  law  of  love, 
benevolence  and  true  goodness  to  man,  to  every  man;  nor  of  Christian  charity  to  the 
whole  household  of  faith.  Them  he  received  whom  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  rectnvcd; 
abhorring  narrowness  and  the  mean  contractedness  of  a  party  spirit,  but  heartily  loved 
and  freely  practised  in  word  and  behaviour  the  great  law  of  true  liberty.  Ashe 
thought  and  judged  freely  for  himself,  he  was  persuaded  that  every  man  had  the  same 
right;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  sentiments  freel}',  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  right  of  every  body  as  well  as  himself  so  to  do.  Hence  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  all  imposition  and  arbitrary  dominion  over  other  men's  faith ;  howsoever  the 
pretence  was  painted  with  the  fair  show  of  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  or  contending  fbr the 
fkith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Hence  he  was  free  from  all  bitter  words,  or  reproacli- 
All  reflections;  but  spake,  judged  and  acted  freely  without  fear  or  restraint,  but  from 
the  great  law  of  prudence,  which  he  everexemplarily  practised.  By  this  upright  coo- 
duct  he  gained  the  esteem,  confldence  and  good  will  of  persons  of  every  denomination, 
who  were  fond  of  his  company,  and  valued  his  friendship  highly." 

The  following  are  his  publications  : — The  two  Witnesses ;  or  Religion 
supported  by  reason  and  revelation :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  New  London  county  at  Lyme,  1735.  Connecticut  Election  SennoD, 
1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Smithson,  1738.  A  Sermon 
on  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
Eliot,  1748.  An  Essay  upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England.  2d  ed., 
1760.     Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Essay,  1749. 

Jared  Eliot  was  married,  October  26,  1710,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smithson  of  Guilford.  She  died  February  18,  1761,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  They  had  eleven  children.  Two  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege,— Samuel  J  graduated  in  1735,  was  a  physician,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1741, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  for  his  health ;  and  Augustus ^  graduated  in 
1740,  was  also  a  physician,  and  died  at  Saybrook,  November  26,  1747. 
Hannah f  Jared  Eliot's  second  daughter,  was  married  to  the  celebrated  Pr. 
Benjamin  Ghile  of  ELillingworth,  June  6,  1739,  and  died  January  27,  1781. 
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SAMUEL   PHILLIPS  * 

1710—1771. 

Samuel  Phillips  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
ilowley,  and  the  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Emerson)  Phillips  of 
Mem,  where  he  was  born,  February  17,  (0.  S.)  1690.  His  father's  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  goldsmith.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
John  Emerson,  the  minister  of  Gloucester.  He  was  prepared  for  Oolite 
t>j  the  famous  **  Master  Emerson,"  nephew  of  the  clergyman  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  July,  1704,  and  took  his 
int  degree  in  July,  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  one  year  after  his 
j^radaation,  he  was  occupied  as  a  teacher  at  Chebacco  ;  and  then  returned 
U>  bis  father's  house,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
theological  studies.  Having  preached  transiently  at  several  different 
plaocs,  he  was  invited  to  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  and  began  to  preach 
there  in  April,  1710,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  But,  being  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge,  while  so  young,  he 
iras  not  ordained  till  October  17,  1711 ;  on  which  occasion  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  himself  from  Ezekiel  ill.  17.  The  clergymen  constituting  the 
ordaining  council,  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  the  Rev. 
Rdward  Payson  t  of  Kowley,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Qreen  t  of  Salem  village,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes  ^  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Phillips'  ministry  continued 
through  a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  He  died  June  5,  1771,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Phillips'  character  is  from  the  Rev.  Abi^ 

Abbot,  D.  D.,  of  Peterboro',  N.  IL,    who,  though  he  does  not  pjBrsonallj 

remember  Mr.  Phillips,  has  known    many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  has 

spent  several  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  field  of  labour : — 

"  Mr.  Phillips  was  endued  with  good  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  diligent,  fkithiVil 
tod  useful  minister.  He  early  acquired  the  habit  of  order,  industry  and  economy  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  and 
obtain  his  object.  Though  he  sacredly  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  piou8  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  his  salary  was  small,  yet  he  educated  his  family  liberally, 
and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  ho  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  old  school. 
Ai  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
indoctrinate  his  people  in  sentiments  which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
lead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties.  Boing  strongly  attached  to  his 
views    of  Christianity,   he  exerted   himself  to  defend   and  propagates  them;  both  by 

•  Abbotts  Hist,  of  Andover.— Wisner's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  lion.  William  Pbillipt. 

t  Kdward  Payson,  a  son  of  Edwanl  Payson,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  June  20,  1657:  WM 
SradoAted  at  Harvard  College  in  1677;  vrafl  ordained  at  Rowley,  October  25,  1682;  ana  died 
AnptKi  22,  1732,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

t  Joseph  Qreen  was  gradaatcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh 
U Salem  village,  Nov.  10,  1698;  and  died  Oct.  26,  1715,  aged  forty.  He  married  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  of  Wenham,  who  survived  him  and  afterwards  married  the 
Rev.  William  Brattle  of  Cambridge. 

§Thomas  Symmes,  the  son  of  &e  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes  of  Bradford,  was  bom  Feb.  1, 1676; 
WM  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 608 ;  was  ordained  the  firFt  minister  of  Boxford,  Dec.  80, 
1702;  wa0  dismissed  in  1708,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  Bradford  tbe  Fame  year;  and  died  Oct. 
6, 1726,  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect  and 
eminent  piety,  and  wa»  an  earnest,  popular  and  successful  preacher.  He  published  a  Diaeoono 
eatiUed  "Monitor  to  delaying  Sinners;  '  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1720;  a  Sermon  at  the 
erdiaation  of  Joseph  Emerson,  1721 ;  a  Discourse  concerning  prejudice  in  matters  of  religion, 
ITB;  Jooo-serions  Dialogue  on  Singinz,  1723;  on  the  support  of  Ministers,  1724*.  H!iiA«AaiX 
■•Mill  of  the  late  fight  at  Piggwack,  with  a  Sermon  cooasioncd  by  ib«  faW  oC  \)3i«  vcvf«  Qi^ 
Jekn  Lov«weU,  and  several  ot  ISt  r^uat  oomptkuj  in  the  lAte  herak  MAkm  Umu^,  Vllb* 
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E reaching  and  writing,  and  to  guard  his  people  against  opinions  oontrary  to  them. 
Lia  anxiety  on  this  subject  may  easily  he  seen  in  some  of  his  last  publicatWni.  Hit 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  at  the  present  day.  Ub 
honr  glass  was  turned  at  the  commencement  of  his  sermon,  and  the  last  sands  ran  ont 
befbre  its  concltnion.  It  was  his  practice  to  call  at  every  house  in  his  parish  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  ho  often  carried  Madam  with  him  in  these  parochial  visits.  They 
usually  rode  together  on  the  same  liorse,  according  to  the  Aishion  of  the  times,  lie 
had  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  parental  duties  and  household 
worship.  The  people  during  his  ministry  were  remarkably  united,  and  his  parish  wsi 
free  from  sectaries.  Though  a  man  of  considerable  humour,  yet  there  was  an  appaivDt 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  in  many  cf  his  fteople,  and  especially  in  the 
voung.  Constant  intimacy  and  fiieudship  were  maintamed  with  the  ministers  of  the 
korth  parish,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  him  and  the  yonnger  Barnard  are 
remembered  and  often  re^)catcd.  A  montlily  lecture  in  the  town,  preached  alternate- 
ly in  each  parish,  was  commenced  in  their  ministry,  which  was  continued  more  than 
sixty  years.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respected  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on  public  occasions." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Phillips'  publications  : — Elegy  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Noycs  and  George  Gurwen,  1718.  A  word  in  season,  or 
duty  of  a  people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  glorious  God,  1727. 
Advice  to  a  child,  1729.  The  History  of  the  Saviour,  1738.  The  oriho- 
dox  Christian,  or  a  child  well  instructed,  1738.  A  minister's  address  tohiji 
people,  1739.  A  Preface  to  the  llev.  J.  Barnard's  funeral  sermon  of  Mr. 
Abiel  Abbot,  1739.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  living 
water  to  be  had  for  asking,  1750.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1750. 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Samuel  Chandler*  at  Gloucester,  1751.  A 
Sermon  ou  the  sinner's  refusal  to  come  to  Christ  reproved,  1753.  A  Se^ 
mon  on  the  necessity  of  God's  drawing  in  order  to  men's  coming  unto  Christ, 
1753.  Convention  Sermon,  1753.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan 
llolt  t  at  Danvers,  1759.  Seasonable  advice  to  a  neighbour  in  a  dialogue, 
1761.  Address  to  young  people  in  a  dialogue,  1763.  A  Discourse  on  Justifi- 
cation  delivered  in  Boston,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  Suicide,  after  the  death  of 
David  Gray,  1767. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Hannah  White  of  Haverhill,  January  7, 
1712.  She  died  January  11,  1773,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 
They  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  was  born  February  13,  1715,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1734.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of 
the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  founder,  in  connection  with  one 
of  his  brothers,  of  the  Academy  at  Andover  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  married  July  11,  1738,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  and  died 
August  21,  1790,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second  son,  Joh7i,  was  bom 
December  27,  (0.  S.)  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736. 
After  having  kept  the  public  school  at  Andover,  and  in  some  other  towns, 
lie  became  a  preacher  and  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Leaving  theological 
pursuits,  he  went  to  reside  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  private  Latin  school.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business ;  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  church  in  Exeter, 
and  in  1747  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  its  pastor.     He  was  one  of 

•SiMUBL  CnAHDLER  was  E  native  of  AndoTcr;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collegv  ia  ITU; 
wai  ordained  over  the  second  parish  of  York,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1742;  was  dismissed  in  1751;  and 
waa  installed  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Nov.  13th,  the  same  year;  and  died  April  10,  1T7&,  afcd 
six tj -three.    He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1759. 

tNjLTBJLN  UoLT  was  a  native  of  Andover }  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1767;  «m 
ordahied  piftorof  the  church  at  DanTera,  Jan.  3,  1^59;  and  died  Aug.  2,  ]79S»  amd  rixly- 
seven. 
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the  Justice!  of  the  peace  for  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  sev- 
eral jears  a  member  of  the  Couiieil  of  the  Stale.  BeBides  asaiating  his 
brother  Samuel  in  fouuding  the  Acndeiuy  at  ADdovor,  and  Bubaequently 
making  v.  dooation  to  that  iostitutioa  of  twenty  thousand  doUars,  be 
sfitabliahed  a  profesaorahip  of  Divinity  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Phillips  Academy  of  Exeter. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1777.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Oilman,  relict  of  Nicholas 
IjHlmaD,  Esq.,  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  relict  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  survived  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either  marriage. 
He  died  April  21.  1795,  aged  eeventy-five.  William,  the  third  and 
joongeat  child,  was  born  June  'lb,  (0.  S.)  1722.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
became  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Bromfield,  ¥m(\.,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Boston  ;  and,  after  hia  apprenticeship  had  expired,  be  married,  June  13, 
1744,  bu)  late  master's  eldest  daughter,  Abigail  Bromfield,  a  lady  eminent 
for  virtue  and  piety.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active,  auccesaful  and 
opulent  merchants  in  the  United  States.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
measures  which  preceded  and  attended  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  demand  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back 
to  England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the  couati- 
tutioD  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  for  ratifying 
llie  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  frequently  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate.  He  was  for  many 
yeus  a  deacon  in  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  and  suataiDcd  a  high  char- 
acter for  integrity,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  bad  eight  children,  only 
four  of  whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood.     He  died  in  January,  1804. 


EDWARD   WIGGLESWORTH." 

1712—1765. 


1WAHD  WiOQi.ESWOBTH  Was  a  son  of  the  Ucv.  Michael  Wiggleaworth. 
as  bom  at  Maldeu  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  171U.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  claas- 
ical  attainments,  and  had  a  high  standing  for  general  scholarship.  Hs 
remained  at  Cambridge  after  his  graduation,  studied  Theology,  and  was  in 
due  lime  licensed  to  preach  ;  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  as 
a  teacher  in  Boston.  Though  be  bad  nul  the  kind  of  talent  as  a  preacher, 
ibat  moat  attracts  the  multitude,  be  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by 
the  more  intelligent  class  of  bearers.  He  preached  in  various  parishes,  for 
several  years,  but  never  became  a  settled  pastor.  When  Thomas  Hollis  of 
London  established  the  professorship  of  Theology,  bearing  his  name,  in 
Harvard  College,  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  others  most  interested  were 
directed  to  Mr.  Wiggleswsorth,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  important 
plaoe.  Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis,  speaks  of  bim  as  '■  a  man  ot 
known  and  exemplary  piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  other  Chris- 
k«nia(nent8 ;"  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  he  earnestly  recoin- 
ApplMm't  Pub.  Stroi.— P«ir«i'.  Him.  Uwv.  Coll.-QalDoy'f  do.— Btilw  M8S. 
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mends  to  Mr.  Hollis  to  nominate  him  as  the  first  ProfeBSor.  This  reqnsit 
having  been  complied  with,  the  choice  was  confirmed  bj  the  Overseers,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1722,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  following,  he  was  publidj 
inducted  into  office  in  the  College  Hall.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  he  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old,  and  had  been  out  of  CoU^ 
upwards  of  eleven  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  as  Professor  it  was  **  Ordered  by  the  Over- 
seers that  a  minute  be  taken  and  recorded  of  the  several  heads  in  Divinity, 
upon  which  the  Corporation  examined  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  He  appeared 
before  the  Corporation  and  declared  his  assent,  I.  To  Dr.  Ames'  MedulU 
Theologiss  ;  II.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  contained  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism ;  III.  To  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; — 
more  particularly  1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  2.  To  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  3.  To  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination ;  4.  To  the  doctrine  of  special  efficacious  Grace  ;  5.  To  tiie 
Divine  right  of  infant  baptism." 

In  1723,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Cutler  as  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, but  declined  the  appointment.  In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In 
1730,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  th« 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  the 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  In  1745,  he  wrote  an  **  Answer  to  Mr.  White- 
field's  reply  to  the  College  Testimony,"  which  was  characterized  by  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  attracted  great  attention.  In  1754,  he  delivered  two 
Lectures  upon  **  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  ordinary  and  extrao^ 
dinary  ministers  of  Christ ;"  which  were  called  forth  by  Mr.  Whitefield's 
preaching  at  Cambridge,  and  were  printed  by  request  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  not  a  little  afflicted  by  deafness  ;  but,  though  this 
prevented  him  from  exercising  to  the  best  advantage  his  fine  talent  for  con- 
versation, it  perhaps  made  him  more  conversant  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  through  their  works.  His  constitution  was  not  robust ;  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  sufifered  much  from  ill  health,  as  well  as  other 
painful  domestic  visitations  ;  but  he  sustained  himself  in  uniform  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  benevolence ;  for, 
though  his  annual  income  never  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds,  and  often 
fell  much  short  of  it,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  appropriate  one  tenth  of  all  that 
he  received  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  He  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  When 
asked  by  Dr.  Appleton,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  the  day  before  he  died, 
**  whether  his  faith  and  hope  remained  strong  and  steady,"  he  calmly  replied, 
that  *'  he  thought  he  could  say  that,  in  some  good  measure,  he  had  walked 
before  Qtod  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  although  there  had  been 
many  defects  and  failings  in  his  life,  yet  he  hoped  and  believed  that  through 
Christ  he  should  be  accepted."  He  died  January  16,  1765,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  professorship.  His  funenl 
obsequies  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  not  only  from  Cambridge,  but 
from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  corpse,  preceded  by  the  students,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  an  oration  in  Latin  was  pronounced  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbatli,  a  fime- 
ral  sermon  waft  preached  by  Dr.  Appleton  firom  II.  Cor.  viii.  18.    Both  ef 
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I  tributee  to  his  memory  were  published;  aa  was  also  a  "  Poedcal 
Bssay,"  in  blank  verae,  by  Joseph  Willard,  then  a  Senior  Sophiater,  uid 
afterwards  President  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  for  some  time,  CommisBioner  of  the  London  Sod- 
olj  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiana,  but  resigned  the  office 
about  ten  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  his  increasing  deafness.  Ho 
was  also  chosen  one  of  the  Scoteh  deputation  for  [iropagating  Christian  know- 
ledge, but  declined  tho  proffered  honour  oa  the  same  account. 

Dr.  W.'s  publicalions,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following : 
Sober  remarks  on  a  modest  proof  of  the  order  and  government  settled  by 
Christ  and  his  Aposiles  in  the  Church,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  duration 
of  future  punishment,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  UoUb, 
Esq.,  1731,  A  seasonable  Caveat  against  believing  every  spirit :  Two  Leo* 
inrea  in  Harvard  College,  1735.  A  Sermon  after  the  death  of  the  Rer. 
Benjamin  Wadaworth,  1737.  An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  1738.  The  sovereignty  of  Gud  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mercy,  &e.:  Two  public  Lectures  in  Harvard  College,  1741. 
Some  evidences  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles;  in  the  new 
pnblic  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1755.  Dudlcian  Lecture,  1757.  The 
doctrine  of  reprobation  briefly  considered,  1763. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Channoy,  in 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  ennmersting  some  of  the 
greater  lights  of  New  England  : — 

"  1  wonder  I  should  not  till  now  think  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  Uollisisn  Prnfeuor  of 
DiTinity  at  onr  Camtiiidgc  College,  as  he  was  one  nt  m;  best  IHends  and  langeBt 
aequaintancc,  sod  Imd  courago  lo  speak  honourably  or  mo  In  the  Nl'w  Light  time 
whan  it  U'*s  ctangeroua  to  do  so.  lie  was  lomc  years  usher  lb  the  gratamar  seboul  In 
Botton.  lie  left  llili  employment  with  •  design  to  settle  in  Ihe  mlnbtry ;  and  took  a 
cbambor  al  College  nlioiit  the  time  I  was  Kradiiatcd  there.  Be  lired  at  College  gome 
yean  before  thero  wns  an  opportunity  of  his  being  chosen  Into  the  profrwiorBhtp:  all 
which  lime  1  had  Hie  pIcBiunt  of  being  many  times  a  week  in  coiupaa;^  with  him, 
and  since  that  linic,  I  nimiliarly  eerresponded  with  him,  by  spceoh  or  writing,  till  he 
died.  He  U  higblj  dfscrviuR  of  being  rememlrered  witli  honour,  not  only  on  acooant 
of  bia  character  as  a  nisa  of  learning,  piety,  usefulness  in  his  day,  strength  of  mind, 
Urceaeu  of  nndcratanding^  and  an  exlraordiuary  talent  at  reasoning  with  cleamei* 
■M  the  most  nervous  cogency,  but  on  account  also  of  bis  catholic  spirit  and  coaduot, 
notwithstanding  great  templatlona  to  Ihe  contrary.  He  was  one  of  tlic  moat  oandtd 
men  you  vvSraaw;  (Hr  removed  from  bigotrv,  no  ways  rigid  in  his  attaehmBiit  to  any 
Mhome,  yet  aieady  to  ills  own  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  charitable  to  others, 
thoi^h  they.widely  dilTered  frum  him.  He  was,  in  one  word,  a,  trttly  great  and  excel- 
lent man." 

The  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  was  one  nf  his  pupils,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing him,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  under  date  of  May  5,  1831! — 

"  We  attended  bis  Ihcological  lectures,  both  in  the  chapel  for  all  tlie  students,  and 
in  tbc  hall  lo  the  two  senior  oinascs.  Ill's  lectures  to  the  latter  vrcrc  confined  lo  the 
sabject  of  the  Thirty-Nine  articles  of  the  Chnrcli  of  England.  In  thiiae  lectures  the 
PrafbBaor  did  not  toke  a  text  of  Scripture,  but  took  some  panieular  article  of  that 
enrd,  and  discoursed  ftoin  it.  Ills  lecture  was  very  short,'  He  had  no  prayer  tier 
ADj  Other  icrvlee.    He  had  a  very  excellent  talent  fbr  satire." 

I>r.  Wigglesworth 'a  son,  Edward,  sucoeeded  him  in  the  Theological 
chair.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1749  ;  was  a  tutor,  when 
his  &tber  died,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  ocoaaion- 

■  The  brorilj  of  hi*  lecture  ii  prob»hly  lo  be  MCoont*d  Tot  by  k  vole  of  the  OveraoBrs  pMSed 
3cl-  T,   17*0,—"  That  it   be  recnromended  to  Dr.  Wiigleiworth,  that  in  pdmning  l 
Di*lnlty  io  Ui  pablie  lectures,  he  be  more  oonotae  in  the  serenJ  labjeot*  ho  tr«»t«  d] 
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•d  by  his  death.  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Oetober, 
1765.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop  in  1779,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Corporation.  When  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  pron\9tiiig  the  GkMpd 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America  established  a  corresponding  Board  in 
Boston,  he  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Amei^can  Academy  of  xVrts  and  Sciences.  In  1791,  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which  he 
was  disqualified  for  its  duties,  but  he  was  continued  a  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1794.  He  published 
Oaloulations  on  American  population  ;  with  a  table  of  estimating  the  annual 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  Colonies,  1775 ;  Dudleian  Lec- 
ture before  Harvard  College,  November  5,  1777 ;  The  hope  of  immortali- 
ty: a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop, 
1779.  The  second  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  like  his  father,  distinguished  for 
his  learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  SEW  ALL,  D.  D  * 

1713—1769. 

Joseph  Sewall  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  15,  (0.  S.)  1688.  His 
&ther  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Judge,  and 
for  several.  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hull,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  and  for  some  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1707. 
His  mind  was  early  brought  under  a  religious  influence,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  civil  and  worldly  consideration, 
he  preferred  the  ministry  to  any  other  profession.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  September,  ^1713;  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  himself.  His  father.  Judge  Sewall,  in 
making  a  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  says, — 

"  Mr.  Pemberton  made  an  aupust  speech,  showing  the  validity  and  antiquity  of 
New  English  ordinations.  Afterwards,  he  prayed,  ordained,  and  gave  the  Charge 
excellently.  Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  speech,  gave  tlic  Right  llawd 
of  Fellowship,  and  prayed.'' 

In  1724,  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Lcverett,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  urge  his  acceptance,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  church  to  his  removal ;  but  the  church  declaring  **  their  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  their  pastor,  he  gave  his  answer  in  the  negative."  In 
1728,  upon  Dr.  Colman's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  resigned 

•  Qmna^'B  Fun.  Senn.— Wiaoer'*  Ukt.  DiM.— Elioi'i  Blog.  IHeU 
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it  in  1766.  He  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  College  to  various 
wajs.  Having  ioheritcd  a  considcruble  fortune,  he,  for  many  years  in  buc- 
oeesioD,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pioua,  indigent  stu- 
dents; and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  contatning  the  College 
library  aud  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremoBt 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  largo  number 
uf  valuable  books. 

He  was  distinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  lime  for  devo- 
tiuDul  fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagedncaa  in  his  work.  He  vaa 
familiarly  known  as  "  the  good  Dr.  Sewall,"  and  sometimes  as  "the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  hia  whole  heart, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  Whiteficld's  estravagancies,  he  cordially  weloom- 
od  him  to  his  pulpit,  co-uperated  mith  him  in  his  measures,  and  gave  him 
the  full  influence  of  his  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sowall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Ho  was  also  appointed  a  eorresponding 
member  of  the  "Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge"; 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 
in  London,  "for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent." 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  tban  four  col- 
leagues,— namely,  Ebeneier  Pcmberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Cum- 
ming,  and  John  Blair,  Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affectioD 
with  all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 
seem  to  have  stood  highest  in  his  regard.  They  were  accustomed  to  spend 
a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  prcced-  ■ 
lag  tbo  transaction  of  any  important  business  in  the  church,  in  united 
prayer.  The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,  occur  in  Dr. 
Sewall's  journal : — 

"  1721-2,  January  G.  Ur.  Prince  aad  1  prayed  together,  as  is  nsnal  bi-fore  the  *ae- 
raiiicnt  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lnrd  hear  our  prayers."  ''  1722,  Tiav.  2.  Mr,  Prinoe 
and  I  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  ri>r  direction  and  asBistanco  relalh^gto  the  l^t  to 
be  kcjit  I'y  the  cburcti  wc  si  and  related  to"  'MT2S-Q,  Jannnry  13.  The  ohurch 
Ivitig  1i>  meel  rdaling  to  the  affaim  of  ihc  ni^w  building,  Ur.  Princt'  aud  I  prayed 
together.    O  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

Dr.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
health,  till  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.  He  preached  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period  ;  but  on  the  very  next 
Sabbath,  was  seiiod  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  in  the  utmost' 
peace.  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  I  once  conversed 
with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  the 
Inat  night  of  bis  life  ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
as  in  admirable  keeping  with  ht§  exalted  piety.  A  Sermon  was  preached 
in  reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Chaunoy,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  John  Eliot,  who  mu^t  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  the 

. following  account  of  him:- — 

H^**  He  was  ainan  who  seemed  tolireatlic  the  air  of  Heaven,   while  he  was  hero  upon 

^Bfth:  be  delighted  io  the  work  or  the  ministry;  and  when  he  greir  venerable  ftir  bl* 

^^a  as  well  as  Tar  his  piety,  hs  was  regarded  as  ihu  Tathor  nf  the  cIcrRy.    The  rising 

IIMlMtration  loiiked  npun  him  with  reverence,  and  all  Classen  of  people  felt  a  respect  Tor 

hia  namf.     lie  was  a  (re  "nine  disciple  of  the  famoun  John  Calvin.    He  divcH  upon  the 

ereat  articles  iif  the  Christian  failh  in  preaching  and  convorBation ;  and  dreaded  the 

propagatluD  of  any  opialona  tn  thii  country,  which  were  cuDtrary  to  iJic  principtea 
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oar  fltthers.  Hence  he  was  no  friend  to  free  inquiries,  or  to  any  dbcussion  of  theolo- 
ffical  opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  first  Reformers.  His  adrice  to  stodenti 
m  Divinity  was  to  read  the  Bible,  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr.  Henry's  or 
Archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Willard,  whose  Body  of  Divinity  was  then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  to 
often  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he  never  entered  into  any  curioun 
gpecufations;  his  object  was  to  impress  upon  people  what  they  should  believe,  aud 
how  they  must  live, to  be  eternally  happy.  His  sermons  were  pathetic;  and  the  pious 
strains  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  excited  serious  attention,  and  made  a 
devout  assembly.  His  character  was  uniform;  and  the  observation  has  often  been 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company,  something  serious  or  good  dropped  from  his  lips. 
'  His  very  presence  banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  and  solemnized  the  Diinds  of 

allthosewhowcre  with  him.'        •• 

"  Although  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  his  learning,  yet  be 
was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interest 
and  reputation  of  the  College.  He  was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  He  could  write 
handsomely  in  Latin,  when  he  was  an  old  man.  and  had  read  many  authors  in  that 
language." 

Dr.  Sewall  was  married,  October  29,  1713,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallej, 
who  died  before  her  second  husband.  Only  one  of  his  children  sarvived 
him, — a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  bom  in  1715,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1733,  and  4iecl  in  1771.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South 
ohurch,  from  1763  to  1771.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Sewall, 
LLD.,  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  bj 
the  name  of  Sewall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Sewall's  publications : — A  Sermon  on 
&mily  religion,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser 
Pemberton,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wait  Winthrop, 
1717.  A  Sermon  entitled  **  A  Caveat  against  covctousness,"  1718.  An 
Election  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  sudden  deaths  of  Thomsfl 
Lewis  and  Samuel  Hirst,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  upon  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  King  George  1.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  earthquakes,  1727.  A  second  Sermon  on  the  earthquakes,  1727.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  rising  generation,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Sewall,  1730.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Parker,*  Ebeneier 
Hinsdell  t  and  Joseph  Scccon)bc,t  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  1733.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  President  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Fast 
Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lec- 
ture in  Boston,  1741.  The  Holy  Spirit  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment :  Four  Sermons,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  a  daj 
of  prayer,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  1742.  A  Sci^ 
mon  on  Revelation  v.  11,  12,  1745.  A  Sennon  on  the  death  of  Josiah 
Willard,  1756.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  joyful  news  of  the  reduction  of  Havannah,  1762.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gumming,  1763. 

*Stephk!i  Parkkk  was  a  native  of  Middleboro*,  Man.,  ar.d  ivas  cradaatcd  at  Harrard  Col- 
lege in  1727. 

f  Ebbmbzer  HitfSDELL  was  a  deBcendant  of  Bobert  Hinsdale,  viho  vins  one  of  the  foaoden 
of  the  ohurch  in  Dedham  in  1688,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Deerficld.  lie  [Ebenexer]  vai 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727,  and  died  in  1763. 

t  JosBPB  Seccombb  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  iras  graduated  at  Hanraid  College  in  1781 ;  waf 
imtalled  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1737;  and  died  June  15,  1760,  aged  fifty-foiir.  Ho  rablUMd 
Plain  and  brief  reheaiaal  of  the  operations  of  Christ  as  God,  1740. 


ELISnA  "WILIJAltS. 


ELISHA  WILLIAMS.* 

1713—1755. 

.  Williams  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Willinma  of  Ha^i 
I.,  and  of  Eliza,  bis  first  wife,  whu  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  I 
XJottoo.     Ho  was  born    August  24.    1694.     His  early  intcUcctral'l 
ts  were  more  than  ordinarily  promising;  and,  in  the  yeur  1708/4 
uittcd  a  member  of  the    Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College.  ' 
jda  collegiate  course  he  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  and  successfnt  1 
'■  «nd  he  graduated  with   honour    in  the  year  1711.     After  lea 
'lua  attention   was  directed  to  the   study   of  Theology,  under  thif' 
of  his  venerable  father  ;    and  while  ho  utudiod  the  Bible  . 
Klioritativc  standard  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  availed  himself  of  tk(^ 
s  of  the    early    Reformers,  and  of  the  Puritans,  for  which  he  hkd[*B 
ter  a  strong  relish. 
tljr  after  this,  the  providence    of  God  having  cast  his  lot,  for  some 
LWelhereficId,  Ounn.,  he  formed  nn  acquaintance  with  Eunice  Ches-  '  I 
■at  place,  a  lady    of  excellent  character,  who,   in  due  time,  becama  ] 
r    She  lived  with  him  thirty-six  years,  beuame  the  mother  o 
1,  and  died  in  the  year  17uO.     Not  far  from  the  lime  of  his  uiarriage,'* 
ioduced  to  take  a  voyage  to  Canso,  a  small  island  on  the  South  Eaflt*] 
if  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  preached,  for  some  time,  to  the  fishermen,* 
Lu  return  home,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Law,  with  an  inteu-* 
Igogc  in  the  practice  of  it.     He  also  served  several  years  as 
of  the  town  of  Welhersfield,   and    Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  tf 
'.     After  the  College  in  Connecticut  waa  removed  fi-oui  SaybrooS^ 
Uvon,  an  unhappy  oontrovcrsy  arose  among  the  Trustees,  in  ci 
'  which,  some  of  the  students   refused  to  obey  the  requisitions  0 
j^te  government ;  and  Mr.  Williama  was   appointed  by  two  d 
,— the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham  of  E 
ntperintend  the  studies  of  those  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  New 
He  instructed  them    in  WethcrsGcld  about  two  3'ears,  and  in  mr 
fliieh  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.     His  name  appears  ' 
t  uf  Tutora  in  College  ;  beeause,  after  it  was  determined  that  tl 
hould  be  removed  to  New  Haven,  it  was  resolved,  as  :>  cone 
that  his  irregular  appointment  should  be  confirmed  ;  but  he  nev( 
FTotor.  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to. 
ic  year  1719,  Mr.  Williams  was  visited  with    a  severe  illness,  wbii 
t  biin  so  near  the  grave  that  not  only  his  friends,  but  his  physidai 
11  nigh    despaired  of  his  recovery.     His  religious  exercises  at  tl 

to  have  been  of  a  more  decided  character  than  at  any  previoUT  ^ 
^d  to  have  constituted  an  appropriate  preparation  for  bis  enterintf. 
live  dntiea    of  the  ministry.     In  1721,    the  parish  of  Nowingtonr 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mis"  of  WethorBfield,  and  some  other  minis- 
elgbbourhood,    made  application  to  him  to  become  their  minis*  ^ 


■iFon,  S*nn.— Hirt.   of  (he   Wllli»in«  fsmll.T.— ClapX  EBldnin'e  and  Kinsil«y'» 
|LColl.-Stila>  Mtlf^. 

^Hll  «u  born  in  Suit  ilBTcni  wu  frwIuiiMd  *l  KarrBrd  ColUgt  In  ItW;  f-0'd 
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ter.  He  considered  the  indications  of  providence  faTOurable  to  his  accept- 
ance  of  the  call ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  year  1721.  Here  he  spent  nearly  five  years  in  a  coarse  of  earnest,  and 
to  a  goo<l  degree,  successful,  ministerial  lahour.  His  health,  however, 
during  this  period,  was  by  no  means  firm,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  suflfe^ 
cd  from  too  sedentary  a  habit  and  excessive  application  to  study. 

In  1726,  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  Rector  of  Yale  College.  The 
place  was  considered  one  of  no  small  difficulty, — owing  to  the  agitation  that 
had  arisen  out  of  the  recent  declarations  for  Episcopacy,  especially  by  Mr. 
Cutler  ;  and  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  successively  appointed  to  the 
office,  unhesitatingly  declined  it.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  thought  it  hb 
duty  to  accept  it ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  and 
shortly  after  installed  in  the  Rectorship.  His  duties  were  now  extremely 
arduous,  as,  beside  the  general  supcrintendance  of  the  institution,  he 
attended  constantly  to  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  freqnentlv 
preached  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was  regarded  as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
place,  and  the  College  received  a  new  and  favourable  impulse  under  his 
administration.  But  here  again,  his  health,  after  a  while,  failed  him;  and, 
as  the  sea  air  was  thought  to  be  one  principal  cause  of  his  indisposition,  he 
felt  himself  constrained,  in  1739t  to  tender  the  resignation  of  hb  office. 
The  Trustees  returned  him  *'  their  hearty  thanks  for  his  good  service  to  the 
College." 

On  leaving  the  Rectorship,  he  returned  to  Wethersfield,  whore,  for  some 
time,  he  gave  himself  to  vigorous  exercise,  and  finally  recovered  his  health. 
But,  though  he  was  relieved  from  his  bodily  disorders,  he  was  afflicted, 
shortly  after  this,  by  a  sad  succession  of  domestic  bereavements.  Hb 
eldest  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  rare  endowments: 
his  eldest  daughter, — a  gifted,  accomplished  and  eminently  pious  young 
lady  ;  and  his  youngest  son, — a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  youth  of 
great  promise, — were  successively  taken  from  him  by  death.  But  he 
evinced  the  most  submissive  spirit  in  bis  afflictions,  and  was  wont  to  sit 
that  "they  were  wholesome  disciplines  in  Christ's  school." 

After  his  return  to  Wethersfield,  he  was  induced  again  to  accept  the  office 
of  Representative  of  the  town,  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  Genertl 
Assembly  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  the  critical  period 
when  the  "  religious  awakening  "  had  occasioned  some  unhappy  divisions  iD 
the  government,  and  some  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  were 
deemed  by  many  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Though  he  greatly  disapproved 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  times,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  true  religion  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  defend 
and  promote  whatever  was  good  and  true,  and  especially  to  maintain  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  His  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  sub- 
jected him  to  considerable  odium,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
charged  him  with  being  governed  by  selfish  and  ambitious  views ;  but  he 
kept  steadily  forward,  not  intimidated  by  opposition,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  a  small  thing  for  him  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 

When  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  was  set  on  foot,  in  1745,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  troops; 
and  Governor  Roger  Wolcott, — then  Major  General,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  accepted  it,  accordingljf 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  hb  King  and  country,  by  promioting  reli- 
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gioQ  in  the  army,  and  aiding  in  the  redaction  of  a  place,  which  he  was 
earnestly  desirous  should  he  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  that 
thereby  one  of  their  chief  advantages  against  the  Colonies  might  be  wrested 
from  them.  His  behaviour  during  this  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  high- 
ly honourable  to  both  his  patriotism  and  his  piety. 

In  1746,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  proposed,  and  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  raised  in  Connecticut,  by  His  Majesty's  order,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  to  be  the  Chief  Colonel  of  that  regiment.  This  appoint- 
ment also  he  accepted  ;  and  went,  as  did  the  regiment,  to  New  London, 
whero  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  orders  to  embark  ;  but,  as 
none  came  during  the  summer,  they  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  till 
farther  orders.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  orders  came  from  the  King 
to  disband  the  troops  raised  for  that  expedition.  In  consequence  of  some 
diffioalty  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  regiment,  Mr. 
Williams  was  earnestly  requested  to  go  to  England,  and  '*  solicit  the  Court 
in  that  behalf;'*  and  having  consented  to  the  proposal,  he  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1749,  and  arrived  in  London  about  the  close  of  January 
following.  He  engaged  at  once  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  mission ; 
but  was  subjected  to  so  many  hinderanoes,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  pay,  till  it  was  too  late  to  venture  the  homeward 
voyage  that  year.  In  the  spring  following,  he  met  with  some  further  delay, 
so  that  he  did  not  leave  England  till  August,  1751.  The  vessel  had  a  long 
and  tedious  passage,  and  after  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  till  her  provi- 
sion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  crew  had  become  almost  desperate,  she 
drove  down  to  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  reaching  it  in  the  night,  very 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  There  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  spring, 
and  did  not  reach  New  London  till  April,  1752. 

In  the  winter  after  he  embarked  for  England,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter, — a  young  lady  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  engag- 
ing (|ualities  ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  he  met  with  a  still  heavier  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife.  As  he  was  detained  in  Great  Britain  a 
considerable  time  after  the  intelligence  reached  him,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connection,  before  he  left  the  country,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Thomas  Scott,*  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  Norwich.  She  was  a 
lady  well  known  in  the  literary  and  religious  circles  of  England,  as  she 
afterwards  was  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  her  writings  still  remain  to 
testify  to  her  high  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  excellence. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  was  employed  in  several  public  services 
for  his  country,  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
listinguished  individuals  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  during  his 
transatlantic  visit.  In  the  spring  of  1754,  a  scrofulous  tumour  appeared 
tinder  his  jaw,  which,  however,  gave  him  little  pain,  and  excited  little  or  no 
ipprehension,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  it  assumed  a  more 
«erious  and  decided  character.  With  this  malady  he  continued  to  struggle 
till  the  24th  of  July,  1755,  when  he  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  last  illness,  and  his  departure  from  the  world, 
were  marked  by  demonstrations,  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  Christian 
irharacter  which  he  had  long  maintained.     Ilis  funeral  sermon  was  preached 

*  Tbomas  Scott  wm  the  mn  of  a  inercbant  in  Ix>n(lon,  ard  a  brother  of  tbo  Bev.  Daniel  Sooit, 
ft  di»entinis  minister  and  a  difltinguiabed  tbcologieal  writer.    U«TyaV]!l\i\xc^iR^?tnl' 
,  and  died  in  1746. 
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by  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of  Wethenfield,  and  was  publislied.  Only 
two  of  his  children  survived  him.  From  one  of  them,  Elisha^  have  desoend- 
ed  several  families  of  great  worth  and  rcspectabilitj.  The  widow,  Mn. 
Elizabeth  Williams,  was  subsequently  married  to  the  Hon.  William  Smitk 
of  New  York ;  but  she  survived  him  also,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Wethersfield,  where  she  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  on  Divine  grace  illustrated  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  1727  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Rug- 
gles,  1728  ;  and  an  Essay  entitled,  **  The  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
Protestants,"  1744. 

President  Stiles,  who  heard  Mr.  Williams  pronounce  hb  valedictory  ora- 
tion at  the  Commencement,  when  he  resigned  his  chair,  says  of  him, — 

"  Ho  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  etbiet,  tod 
in  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Ue  presided  at  Coininoncement  with  great  bonotir.  He 
spoke  Latin  freely,  and  delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated  dignity." 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  became  intimately  acquainted 
daring  his  sojourn  in  England,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says  of  him, — 

"  I  look  upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth ;  he  bail,  joined  to 
an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  canaonrand 
sweetness  of  temper;  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  act- 
ing the  greatest  things,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  tJicm.** 
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1714—1782. 

Stephen  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eunice  (Mather) 
Williams,  of  Decrfield,  and  was  bom  jMay  14,  1693.  When  he  was  in  bis 
eleventh  year,  he  was  taken  captive,  with  all  his  father's  family-,  except  one 
brother,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  into  Canada.  During  the  long  and 
tedious  journey,  he  was  subjected  to  great  deprivations  and  sufferings,  and 
was  many  times  apparently  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  through  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  his  savage  masters  ;  and  what  rendered  his  condition  still 
more  trying  was,  that,  shortly  after  they  commenced  the  journey,  he  was 
separated  from  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  did  not  meet  them 
again  for  fourteen  months.  After  being  detained,  for  a  while,  at  St  Fran- 
cis and  Sorel,  he  was  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  received  from  the  French 
very  kind  treatment, — particularly  from  one  Capt.  Courtamouch,  who  raid 
he  had  been  very  kindly  received  in  New  England.  The  Gk)vernor  had  pre- 
viously bought  him  of  the  Indians  ;  and,  upon  certain  petitions  being  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf  by  distinguished  individuals  from  New  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home, — though  he  left  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
behind.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1705, — ^nearly 
twenty-one  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  captivity.  Some  time 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  out  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  his  experience 
during  this  eventful  period,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  original  manu- 
script, and  b  incorporated  with  the  **  History  of  the  Williams  family."    I 

•  Breok'ii  Fun.  8erm.~Hiai   of  the  WiUianis  familT.— Commanio^oii  from  Dr.  Lathnp^— 
Holland  s  Hitt.  Wert.  Mais. 
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txi  those  who  knew  him  well  in  subsequent  life,  ssj  that  he  cever 
Mtf  to  weary  of  recalling  and  relating  those  youthful  udTeniures,  and 

thb  part  of  his  history  always  made  him  an  object  of  increased  interest 
ng  1x11  classes. 

fter  Ilia  return  from  captivity,  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  Colloge, 
ro  he  was  gi-adualed  in  the  year  1TI3.  He  engaged  in  teaehinga  school 
ladlcy  for  a  year,  and  went  to  Longmcadow,  November  4,  1714,  to 
ch  as  a  candidate.  He  was  ordained  there,  October  IT,  1~16 — lhe_ 
nilion  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfiell 
was  a  jealous  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  the  course  of  hi? 
ifcBtcd  his  patriotism  by  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  army  io  th 
uanipaigna.  Ho  was  at  Capo  Breton  in  the  year  1745,  as  Chaplain  to  i 
ment  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  i  he  returned  seriously  ill,  to  Boston, 
le  beginning  of  Deoembor,  but  was  unable  to  reaeh  home  till  the  Isl 
February,  174(j.  In  1765,  he  went  to  Lake  George  Lu  the  same  eapft:. 
,  under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  under  Gei 
Wiuslow.  He  was  connected  with  the  reginiont  commanded  by  C< 
■rairn  Williams,  when  the  Colonel  fell,— September  8,  1755. 
itiimediately  preceding  the  battle,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  he  preached 
Te  the  troops  a  seniion  from  Isaiah  LXV.  4, — "  Which  remain  among 
graves  and  lodge  in  the  mountains,"  In  1756,  he  was  Chaplain  in  the 
rnent  commanded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  of  Deerfield  ;  but  his  health 
id,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  before  the  army  broke  up.  The  vari- 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  Chaplain,  he  discharged  with  the 
ost  fidelity,  and  commanded  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  both  officers 
soldiers.     I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters  written  to  hb  family,  during 

Utter  campaign,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
it  of  conjugal  and  parental  ufTection,  of  devotion  to  his  country,  or  of 
indance  on  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  is  the  more  signally 

Hi. 

Ir.  Williams  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  mission  in  17J 
ng  the  Housatonnoo  Indians  at  Stcckbridge.     It  was  partly  at  bis 
ton  that  the  "  Honourable  and  Reverend  Commissioners  at  Boston"  were 
ten  to  ou  the  snbject ;  and  by  their  request.  Mr.  Williams,  in  company 
I  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bull  of  WestSeld,  made  a  journey  to  Housatonnoc  to  visit 

Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  consent  that  a 
isler  should  be  sent  to  them,  to  teach  them  tho  Christian  religion.  The 
u),ns,  after  taking  four  days  to  consider  the  subject,  agreed  to  the  benev- 
.t  proposal ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Williams  delivered  to  them  a  small  belt 
vampurn  as  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  record  of  what  had  passed. 
ttly  after  this,  he  went  to  Boston  to  inform  the  Honourable  Commission- 

of  the  result  of  their  mission  ;  whereupon,  bo  and  his  colleague  were 
icflted  by  the  Commissioners  to  procure  some  suitable  person  to  be 
iloyed  as  a  missionary.  They  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  John  Sergeant, 
1  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  were  so  fortunate  ns  to  secure  his  servi- 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  at  Deerfield,  August  31,  1735,  on  which 
laion  Mr.  Williams  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  eiercises. 
'he  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dartmouth 
lege,  in  1773. 

)r.  Williams  had  alveays  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  Calvunislie 
lis  religious  views,  but  it  appears,  from  some  of  his  letters  which  I  have 
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seen,  that  he  was  stroDg] j  conservative  in  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  James  Daven- 
port, of  fanatical  memory,  he  seems  to  have  never  yielded  to  any  undue 
excitement,  but  to  have  resisted  what  seemed  to  him  of  evil  tendency,  even 
though  it  way  associated  with  much  that  he  thought  worthy  of  being  eneoa^ 
aged.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  who  was  reputed  an  Arminian,  was  set- 
tled at  Springfield,  in  1736,  Dr.  Williams,  in  common  with  most  of  tlie 
neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  settlement;  but 
he  afterwards  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  Mr.  Breck  preached  Dr. 
Williams'  funeral  sermon. 

Dr.  Williams  died  June  10,  1782,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  able  to  perform  the  whole  service  of 
the  Sabbath,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  and,  after  he  was  con- 
fined to  hb  house,  he  was  occupied  much  of  the  time  in  dispensing  Christ- 
ian counsel  and  admonition  to  those  around  him.  He  left  it  as  a  special 
charge  to  his  people,  that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  procure  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  ministry  among  them,  and  that  they  should  look  for  "one 
who  would  not  deal  much  in  matters  of  doubtful  speculation,  but  would  preach 
Christ  and  the  essential  things  of  the  Gospel."  Just  before  he  expired,  his 
family  gathered  around  him,  and  he  addressed  them  as  follows: — "It  is  a 
great  thing  to  die  ;  I  must  say,  I  am  afraid  of  dying  ;  I  am  afraid  of  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  death ;  for  death  is  the  wages  of  sin ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  be  dead  :  for  I  trust  that,  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  my 
dear  Redeemer  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  the  sting  of  death  (which  is  8in) 
is  taken  away.  And  Oh,  I  would  now  toll  you  all  that  if,  at  the  last  day, 
you  are  found  at  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  have  been  ten 
thousand  times  better,  if  you  had  never  bad  a  being.  I  cannot  add — I  pray 
God  to  give  you  all  understanding." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Breck*s  sermon  at  his  funeral: — 

"Our  old  prophet  is  dead  and  gone.  He  has,  for  many  years,  made  up  the  hedge, 
and  stood  in  the  gap  before  God,  for  the  land,  that  he  should  not  destroy  it.  By  his 
removal,  a  wide  breach  is  laid  open.  •  •  •  •  i  may  tell  you,  with  great  sincerity, 
that  I  bemoan  my  own  loss;  I  mourn  with  his  bereaved  family  and  near  fViends;  with 
the  people  of  his  charge  j  with  mv  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  I  mourn  for  the  land, 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out,  '  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ccaseth,  for  the  faithful  ftii 
from  among  the  children  of  men.'  •  •  •  •  His  preaching  was  sound,  profitable 
and  scriptural ;  he  heartily  embraced  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  was  very 
opposite  to  what  of  late  is  called  the  New  Divinity,  as  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and 
destructive  of  real  rdigion.  •  •  •  i\q  ^vas  a  truly  good  minister  of  iesus 
Chri.st."      . 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  who  was,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Williams  in  the  ministry,  and  resided  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  with  him,  has  often  entertained  me  with  his  reminis- 
oenecs  of  the  veteran  father.  I  received  from  him  a  very  distinct,  and  1 
doubt  not,  correct,  impression  of  Dr.  Williams*  character.  He  was  tall  and 
erect  in  stature,  of  rather  long  features  and  grave  expression,  and  exceed- 
ingly staid  and  formal  in  his  manners.  He  was  a  man  of  good  common 
sense,  and  had  great  influence,  especially  in  his  own  parish.  It  was  nearlj 
a  matter  of  course  that  his  pari^<hione^s,  whenever  they  entered  into  tbe 
family  state,  should  immediately  institute  domestic  worship  ;  and,  if  he 
heard  of  an  exception,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
visit  the  delinquent,  and  would  not  leave  him  till  he  had  obtained  from  hiio 
-^  *^-omi8e  that  he  would  take  up  at  once  the  neglected  duty.     He  seemf  to 
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bave  haA  no  rcroarkoLle  powers  of  mind,  and  yet  )ie  always  showed  himself 
squal  tu  any  c  ire  urns  lances  in  which  he  wu  placed.  During  many  of  his 
ItUr  yeitre,  lie  was  regarded  as  a  patriarch,  not  only  in  his  own  pariah,  but 
In  the  BUErouiidiDfT  uomiuunity.  He  was  extensively  known  also  throughout 
lh«  State  ;  and  with  many  of  the  moat  prominent  men  of  the  day, — such  ut 
Dr.  Colnian,  Dr.  Cooper,  President  Kdwards,  Governor  HutchinBon,  John 
Haooock,  &c.,  &,o.,  ho  maintained  an  active  correspondence.  His  paperx 
were  all  preserved  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  till  within  a  few  yoare, 
when  the  house  was  burnt,  aod  tbo  great  mass  of  the  papers  burnt  in  it. 

Dr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Keep,* 
1772. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  July  3,  1718,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  tbc 
Re».  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died,  August  26,  17tifi. 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  September  6,  17li7,  to  Sarah,  widow  of 
Deaoon  Nathaniel  Burt,  and  daughter  of  David  Chapin  of  Chiekoiwe.  She 
surrired  him,  and  died,  November  10,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  ' 

Dr.  Williams  had  eight  children, — six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of 
bi«  BODS.  Stephen,  fVar/ram  and  Nathan,  were  highly  respectable  ministom 
of  the  Gospel. 

Stephen  was  bom  January  'IQ,  l~'2i  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741 ;  waa  ordained  at  Woodstock,  (Second  society,)  Conn.,  in  November, 
1747;  was  married,  Uctober  18,  1T48,  to  Martha  Hunt;  became  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  died  April,  1795, 

Warham.  the  second  son  who  was  in  the  ministry,  was  born  January  7, 
1726;  was  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1745;  was  a  Tutor  in  College 
from  1746tol7^0;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  Conn,, 
June  SO,  1750, — the  church  being  gathered  at  thu,t  time.  He  was  married 
NoTcmber  13,  1752,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hallt  of 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  bad  twelve  children.  She  died  in  March,  1776  ; 
ifter  which,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Col.  Whiting,  of  New  Haven, 
lie  died  .MarcU  C,  17>i8.  His  funeral  surmon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
l)r.  Goodrich  of  Durham,  from  II.  I'oter  iii,  14.  President  Stiles  made 
the  following  record  conoeming  him  in  bis  diary  : — 

"  He  has  fiiitliftill)-  Inljoured  In  word  and  doetrlne  among  hia  jioople,  fur  thirlj- 
oitOit  f«*r».  He  u-aa  k  giiod  claaaical  scliolar,  and  cell  studied  iu  Dirinit)',  and  wm  a 
■ulid,  judicious  Divine,  ■  gi'cal  frii>ad  to  nrdcr  and  regularity  in  Cliurcli  anit  State,  a 
Mead;,  upriglit.  linn  man.  In  1709,  he  wns  elected  retlow  of  the  College,  and  con- 
■tanlfy  one  of  tlie  standing  committee  of  the  Corporation,  a  ver^  Judieioiis  and  falth- 
Tul  member  of  tbo  Board.  Ue  wsa  naturally  ratliur  Hxed  and  rigid,  espuciali;  in  the 
runner  part  of  his  Wte.  Bin  experience  benellttod  him.  and  lie  becnma  mild  and  eon- 
dmcoadinK,  but  always  steady  and  nnifbrm.  Ilu  has,  on  the  whnla,  exliibited  n  good 
lad  woriby  example,  and  appeared  amon^  the  superior  and  most  weighty  charocten 
is  (he  niniitry.  lie  waa  doubtful  and  had  groat  fuara  about  liiB  spiritual  atate.  Ue 
iMd  hopes  tliruugh  grace,  but  went  into  eiernily  with  trembling,  nithongli  lie  had 
lived  ■  virtuous,  pious  and  holy  lifi:,    I  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  hia  death." 

Nafhan.  Dr.  Stephen  Williams'  youngest  son,  was  bum  October  28, 
1735  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  April  30,  1760  ;  wa.'*  married  October  20,  1760, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Kliakini  Hall  of  Wallin{!forJ,  Conn.,  by  whom 

■  JonnKKai'  wu  ■  native  af  tionjinmloa,  Mus.;  i>*i  gnwduatul  at  Yala  Cullegc  in  lIEVi 
■UMdaiDul  pulflrof  Ibc  oburch  In  I>hc0ii<ld,  June  lU,  l'i'.2;  n id  died  in  llSi. 

tS«Mtrit,  liM.i.  wiuinidiialcd  ml  Vnle  Colltgi:  in  ITie, 
ItlSi  w»»iml»intd  pMWr  of  the  ohoreh  in  ChtiliiK.  Conii 
1I7B.     H*  pmtched  tbo  EUMIoa  Eeiuuni  In  1  TIB,  ubicb  wu| 
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he  had  six  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  OoDeg« 
twenty  years, — ^from  1788  to  1808 ;  and  reoeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.  He  published  the  Con- 
necticut Election  Sermon,  1780  ;  a  Dialogue  on  Christian  Baptism  and 
Discipline  (second  edition,)  1792 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  on  Um 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  1793  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Eliakim  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Um 
Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  1795.  Dr.  Williams  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities,  and  for  some  time 
before  i\s  death,  had  ceased  preaching  altogether.  He  died  April  25, 1829, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 
His  wife  survived  him  nearly  four  years,  and  died,  March  9,  1833,  aged 
ninety-five  years  and  four  months. 

I  often  heard  Dr.  Williams  preach  in  my  earlier  years,  and  knew  him 
quite  well  in  his  old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  stature,  had  an 
amiable  and  benignant  countenance,  was  slow  of  speech  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it,  but  was  always  instructive  and  entertaining  in  his  conversa- 
tion. He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  infiuential  and  useful  member  of  the  ministerial  Asso- 
ciation with  which  he  was  connected. 


-♦«- 


WILLIAM  COOPER.* 

1715—1743. 

William  Cooper  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1694.  He  lost  bis 
father  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  mother  was  so  distinguished  for  pietj 
and  loveliness/that  Dr.  Colman,  in  his  sermon  upon  her  death,  called  bar 
**  the  woman  that  one  would  have  wished  to  be  born  of."  • 

In  his  childhood,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God.  Under  tbe 
influence  of  the  best  maternal  instructions  and  example,  his  religious  cba^ 
acter  seems  to  have  been  early  formed,  and  with  it  the  purpose  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1712  ;  and,  during  his  whole  course  there,  was  distinguished  not  more 
for  his  diligence  and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  study,  than  for  bis 
discreet,  amiable  and  Christian  deportment.  Though  there  was  great 
depth  and  fervour  in  his  piety,  and  he  adhered  to  his  honest  convictions  witb 
unshrinking  firmness,  yet  he  never,  by  austerity  or  undue  precision,  caused 
his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Whatever  leisure  he  could  command  during 
his  College  life,  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  so  that,  when  be 
was  graduated,  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  his  preparation  for  the  sacred 
office.  He  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  enter  upon  it  immediately,  as  be 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  his  stupes 
until  1715,  when  he  began  to  preach.  The  impressiveness  of  his  pulpt 
efforts,  and  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  soon  brought  him  £i▼01I^ 

•Oolmaii'sFim.  Senii.--Puioplitt,  II.^Man.  Hia^  OoU..  X.— Palfaj^iHIiL  Phe.— liliiil^ 
do. 
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»  in  1765.  He  showed  himself  a  wann  friend  to  the  College  in  various 
ways.  Having  inherited  a  considerable  fortane,  he,  for  many  years  in  snc- 
oesaion,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pious,  indigent  stu- 
dents ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  College 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  large  number 
of  valuable  books. 

He  was  distinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  for  devo- 
tional fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagedness  in  his  work.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  **  the  good  Dr.  Sewall,*'  and  sometimes  as  **the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  Whitefield's  extravagancies,  he  cordially  welcom- 
ed him  to  his  pulpit,  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures,  and  gave  bim 
the  full  influence  of  his  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sewall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  also  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  *' Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge**; 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 
in  London,  *'for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent.*' 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  than  four  col- 
leagues,— namely,  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Gum- 
ming, and  John  Blair.  Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection 
with  all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 
seem  to  have  stood  highest  in  his  regard.  They  were  accustomed  to  spend 
a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  proced-  • 
ing  tho  transaction  of  any  important  business  in  the  church,  in  united 
prayer.  The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,  occur  in  Dr. 
Sewairs  journal : — 

"  1721-2,  January  6.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed  together,  as  is  usual  before  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lord  hear  our  prayers."  ^*  1722,  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Prince 
and  I  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  for  direction  and  assistance  relating  to  the  fkst  to 
be  kept  by  the  church  we  stand  related  to."  **  1728-9,  January  13.  The  ohurch 
being  to  meet  relating  to  tlie  affairs  of  the  new  building,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed 
together.    O  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

Dr.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
health,  till  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.  He  preached  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period ;  but  on  the  very  next 
Sabbath,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  in  the  utmost' 
peace,  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age.  I  once  conversed 
with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  the 
last  night  of  his  life ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
as  in  admirable  keeping  with  his  exalted  piety.  A  Sermon  was  preached 
in  reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  John  Eliot,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  the 

following  account  of  him : — 

"  He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  while  he  was  hero  upon 
earth ;  be  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  hia 
age  as  well  as  for  his  piety,  ho  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy.  The  rising 
pjneration  looked  upon  him  with  reverence,  and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
his  name.  lie  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  famous  John  Calvm.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conversation \  awd  dx^iAftAk^^A 
propagation  of  any  opinions  in  this  eoontry,  which  were  oonUiry  to  tSksA  v^^^^^ 
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Connectictit  *'  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him."  Be 
was  detained,  however,  only  for  a  single  day.  The  conncil,  after  reading 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  the  pnlpit,  a  result,  *'  advising  the  First  ohnr^ 
in  Springfield  to  continnc  their  regards  to  him,"  adjourned  for  ten  days, 
then  to  meet  in  Boston.  The  General  Court,  having  taken  eognisanee  of 
the  business,  upon  a  complaint  of  the  parish,  finally  decided  that  the  conncil 
was  regularly  constituted ;  and  the  ordination  accordingly  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  January.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  controversy,  and  one  of 
the  pamphlets  produced, — and  a  very  spirited  and  able  one  too,  was  said  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  a  more  decided 
Calvinist  in  the  Commonwealth  than  he,  and  yet  he  was  a  staunch  advocate 
for  religious  liberty. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashley  of  Decrfield,  having  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Cooper  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Boston,  in  1742, 
preached  a  sermon  on  *'  the  great  duty  of  Charity,'*  which  was  afUrwards 
published,  and  which  Mr.  C.  considered  as  containing  some  unworthy 
reflections  upon  the  late  revival,  or  at  least  upon  the  instrumentality  bj 
which  it  had  been  carried  forward.  He  immediately  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  views  contained  in  the  sermon,  through  one  of  the  newspapers;  and 
this  drew  from  Mr.  Ashley  a  spirited  reply ;  and,  for  several  months,  s 
vigorous  newspaper  and  pamphlet  controversy  was  kept  up.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  on  all  hands,  a  profitless  concern,  and  the  only  thing  about  it, 
which  the  best  portion  of  the  community  approved,  was  its  termination. 

Mr.  Cooper's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  or  abatement 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  December  12,  1743, 
aged  forty-nine, — having  been  unwell  a  week  before,  but  not  alarmingly  ill 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  decease.  The  Sabbath  after  the  funend  Dr. 
Sewall  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Colman  in  the  afternoon ;  after 
which,  **  the  rest  of  the  ministers  followed  in  course  preaching  with  grett 
affeotion." 

Dr.  Colman  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  sermon: — 

''  I  am  a  witness  to  his  early,  serious  and  steady  inclinations  to  serve  God  aod  hii 
generation,  by  his  holy  will,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that,  in  his  childhood, 
he  was  in  this  a  Timothy,  that  he  knew  the  Holy  Scripture  and  studied  his  Bible, tbit 
he  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.  On  the  day  that  he  heard  the  first  sermon 
that  was  preached  in  this  house,  being  then  but  seven  years  old,  he  sot  himself  to  read 
like  me,  as  soon  as  he  came  home;  and  I  ought  to  thank  God,  if  I  have  served  aoj 
way  to  the  forming  him  for  his  since  eminent  pulpit  services,  and  in  particnUrbii 
method  of  preaching  Christ  and  Scripture:  so  a  torch  may  be  lighted  at  a  flirthiDf 
candle.  •  •  •  nis  profiting  at  school  and  College  was  remarkable,  like  his  dOi- 
gent  study.  •  •  •  He  came  out  at  once  to  a  very  great  degree,  a  perfect  pmcber, 
when  he  first  appeared  in  tlie  pulpit  at  Cambridge,  as  President  Leycrett  at  the  time 
observed  to  me.  •  •  •  With  what  light  and  power  (by  the  help  of  God)  he  bai 
since  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  with  the  laws  and  motives  of  the 
Gospel,  is  known  to  you  all.  •  •  •  •  His  sermons  were  well  studied,  smelt  of  the 
lamp,  and  told  us  how  well  his  head  and  heart  liad  been  labouring  for  us  from  week 
to  week;  and  how  intent  his  mind  and  desire  was,  so  to  speak  to  us  in  the  name  of 
God  and  from  his  oracles,  as  might  best  inform  our  minds,  strike  our  aflTections,  isd 
enter  into  our  consciences.  But  when  he  led  us  in  prayers  and  supplications,  praiiai 
and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in  one  administration  and  another,  more  especially  of  tl» 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,— Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  then  his  c«l- 
nence  a))peared  in  such  a  flow,  propriety  and  fhlness,  as  could  not  but  often  surprir 
the  intelligent  worshipper,  and  bear  away  the  spiritual  and  truly  devout,  as  on  aageli' 
wings  towards  Heaven.  He  came  near  to  the  throne  and  filled  his  mouth  with  aifo- 
meuta.  •  •  •  •  In  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  he  was  like  Phineas,  a  (kithfiilrepror- 
er  of  sin  and  earnest  to  make  atonement  for  it.  *  *  *  He  neither  sought  fkuT  d 
men,  nor  feared  the  faces  of  a  multitude,  nor  did  the  contempt  of  fiumilies  tenSv  ktot 
he  was  endowed  and  fbrmed  to  lead  adrbe  and  execute*  aad  ii^ead  was  Uiui  fiJi 
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tuiMd.  -  He  thought,  Judged  and  fixed,  and  then  it  was  hard  to  more  him.    Grod 
pleaaed  greatly  to  own  bis  ministry,  public  and  private,  for  saving  good  to  souls,  and 

C?e  him  many  seals  of  it,  more  especially,  (as  he  judged,)  of  late  years, — ^in  whom 
had  much  joy,  and  they  a  vast  honour  and  reverence  for  him.  *  *  *  He  ia 
gone  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  while  his  strength  was  firm,  prom- 
isbg  many  years  more  of  service.  •  •  •  •  i  can  truly  say  (as  I  said  in  tears 
over  the  dear  remains  on  the  day  of  its  interment,)  that,  had  I  the  like  confidence  of 
my  own  actual  readiness  to  be  offered,  I  had  much  rather,  for  your  sake  and  the 
churches'  through  the  land,  have  chosen  to  die  in  his  stead,  might  behave  lived  to  my 
yeart,  and  served  on  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Judith  Sewall ;  his 
Meond  was  Mary  Foye.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  the  second 
of  whom,  Sainutly  succeeded  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  By  his  second  mar^ 
riage  there  was  one  daughter,  who  was  horn  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Cooper's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
tneomprehensihleness  of  God,  1714.  A  Sermon  to  young  people,  1716. 
A  Tract  defending  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  1721.  A  Sermon  address- 
ed to  yoang  people  on  a  day  of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
John  Corey,  1726.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  hlessedness  of 
the  tried  saint,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  early  piety,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the 
reality,  extremity,  and  absolute  certainty  of  hell  torments,  1732.  A  Ser^ 
mon  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Moses  Abbot,  1734.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  llobert  Breok, 
1736.  A  Sermon  on  winter,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  1739.  The  doctrine  of  Predestination  nnto  life  vindicated 
in  four  sermons,  1740.  (Reprinted  in  London  1765.  and  in  Boston  1804.) 
Election  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  from  Luke  xvii.,  34,  35,  36,  1741. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1741.  A  Preface  to 
Edwards'  sermon  on  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  1741. 


-•♦- 


PETER  CLARK.* 

1716—1768. 

Pbteb  Clark  was  a  son  of  Uriah  Clark,  and  was  bom  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1693.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1712.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1716,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Salem  village,  (now  Danvers) ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1717,  he  was 
regularly  constituted  such,  having  a  settlement  of  £90,  and  a  salary  of  £90, 
with  the  parsonage. 

Perhaps  nothin^r  occurred  during  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  that  gave  him 
more  distinction  than  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged^  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  1757,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Webster t  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 

*FeU*f  Annals  of  Salem. — Barnard*!  Fun.  S«nn. 

t  Savucl  Wbbstbr  was  bom  in  Bradford  in  1718;  was  graduated  at  Hamurd  College  in  17ST: 
VMOidaiDed  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  August  12,  1741 ;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Hanraid 
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entitled,  **  A  Winter  evening's  conversation  npon  tbe  doctrine  of  original  nn, 
between  a  minbter  and  three  of  his  neighbonrs,  acoidentallj  met,"  &o.  Mr. 
Clark  replied  to  this  in  a  large  pamphlet  containing  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  doctrine  against  Mr.  Webster's  objections,  with  a  highly  commendatoty 
preface  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Sewall,  Thomas  Prince,  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, Thomas  Foxoroft  and  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  After  Mr.  Clark's  answer 
was  sent  to  the  press,  he  received  an  anonymous  communication,  defending 
in  the  main  the  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Webster, — to  which  he  replied  in 
a  pretty  long  Appendix  to  the  same  pamphlet.  Mr.  Webster  now  issued  a 
defence  of  his  first  publication  under  the  title, — '*  The  Winter  evening  con- 
versation vindicated  ;"  and  this  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy. 
The  next  publication  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  **Fair  play  to  the  ministers 
who  recommended  Mr.  Clark's  work,  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  March.t"  Then  came  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Chaoncy 
*^  The  opinion  of  one  that  has  perused  the  Summer  morning's  conversation," 
ke.;  and  to  this  Mr.  Clark  replied  in  **  Remarks  on  a  late  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, &c.;  detecting  and  correcting  the  mistakes  of  that  writer ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  friend."  In  1760,  Mr.  Clark  concluded  the  controversy  by  publishing 
*'  A  Defence  of  the  principles  of  the  *  Summer  morning's  conversation'  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  against  the  exceptions  of  the  author 
of  the  *  Winter  evening's  conversation  vindicated.'"  The  controversy  was 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit  and  ability ;  and  those  who  dis- 
sented most  earnestly  from  Mr.  Clark's  views,  must  have  admitted  that  he 
defended  them  with  no  ordinary  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Clark  published  the 
following : — A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Jennison,t  1728.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  entitled,  "  The  sinner's  prayer  for  convert- 
ing grace;  or  the  need  of  Divine  aid  for  his  conversion,"  1734.  Scripture 
grounds  of  the  baptism  of  Christian  infants  asserted  and  defended  in  a  Let- 
ter, together  with  a  larger  vindication  of  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism 
against  Mr.  Walton,  1735.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1736.  Election 
Sermon,  1739.  Two  Fast  Sermons,  entitled  **  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  appearing  with  his  sword  drawn,"  1740-41.  A  Sermon  at  Topsficld, 
1743.  A  Sermon  at  Watertown,  entitled  **  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,"  1743.  Convention  Sermon,  1745.  A  Discourse  to 
enlisted  men,  entitled  *^  A  word  in  season,"  1755. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Deborah  Hobart  of  Braintree,  November  6, 
1719.  She  died  February  28,  1765,  in  her  sixty-third  year.  They  lad 
seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  William,  one  of  the  sons, 
was  bom  July  22,  1740  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1759 ; 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman — officiated  at  Quincy  in  1767,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  England  for  orders  ;  was  accounted  a  refugee,  and  received » 
pension  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  returned  to  thb  countrj 
after  the  peace,  and  died  November  4,  1815,  in  hb  seventy-sixth  year. 

1773;  The  miwry  and  dntj  of  an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people :  a  Fast  Sermon,  1774;  RaUa- 
kah's  proposals  considered,  in  a  Sermon  at  Groton,  preached  at  the  desire  of  the  oAeen  ef  ^ 
oompanies  of  minute  men  in  that  town,  1775;  Election  Sermon,  1777;  The  bleaednea  ef  thflst 
that  die  in  the  Lord:  a  Discoorse  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  John  Tuoker,  D,  D.,  Newhvr, 

t  Edmuhd  March  was  a  native  of  Newbory;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleoe  in  172S;  w« 
ordained  minister  of  Amesbniy  the  same  year;  and  died  March  6,  1791,  aged  eighty-debt. 

t  William  Jmvmoix  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1724;  was  oidainad  paflor  of  Iki 
Baai  ohoxeh  in  SatoiD,  Maj  tt,  1728;  waa  diniia|dDeo.27,  1736;  and  diad  in  175^7it^ i%^ 
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I  4tkV''-  Clark  diad  id  Jane,  1768,  iiDd  his  funeral  Bermon  was  preached  b; 
Ike  Bev.  Thomas  Baroard  of  Salem.     The  followmg  U  &d  extract  from  it : — 

"  In  private  life,  not  only  bis  oitd  family,  but  all  who  had  the  happineBB  of  hi* 
acqaaiutanCG,  wore  wHneBsCB  uf  bis  exemplary  pldy^  tbc  graiity,  Ibc  husveDly-mind- 
edDeu,  whicli  gave  grace  atid  beauty  tu  Ihat  raliimal  and  inatrucllvo  strain  which 
rendered  his  cunversailun  eo  agreeable  aud  advaiiiageoua.  Such  was  his  plainuets, 
bis  Sdelity,guch  the  opinion  in  general  ot  hloi,  tliat  perhaps  icarccly  bas  one  minltler 
in  tbis  age  eommandud  aucb  nnireraal  reni^ration;  scarce  a  face  that  an  liardened 
ainner  more  shrank  from  than  bis;  from  Ibe  advice  of  none  did  adiBconsotato  mind  go 
more  calmed  and  contunt,  nordid  the  balm  ol*  cousoiatloo  distil  more  geutly  Trom  aay 
tongue. 

"  As  a  fVirnd  and  companion,  (for  ho  was  locb  to  a  great  degree  of  meckoeBS  and 
aflabillty,)  he  was  very  pleatunt  and  profitable,  lie  considered  thii  as  God's  world, 
and  neo  as  instruments  of  hin  providunce,  beirond  (he  designs  of  which,  they  could 
not  pass.  But  it  wait  csgiecially  his  delight  lodiaconmeoollie  things  of  God  and  reli- 
poa. 

"It  wai  in  the  public  tabonrs  of  the  ministry,  that  Hr.  Clark  most  eminently  shone. 
He  was  eminent  among  his  brethren,  for  at  least  these  forty  years  past.  Having  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  applying  diligently  to  sscred  studies, 
and  indulging  an  inqnisltlre  genius,  not  only  in  ancient  but  modern  learning,  of  whi^ 
last  he  was  very  fond,  enquiring  after  and  reading  all  new  books  of  any  note  whteh 
came  in  his  way;  by  these  means  sancliSed  and  blersud,  he  1>ecame  a  very  accom- 
pliihed  Divine.  And  as  he  wag  engaged  in  bis  work,  hia  manner  showed  that  his 
whole  soul  was  in  it.  Hence  there  was  in  it  the  energy  of  Boanerges,  when  he 
deoonneed  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  on  the  impenitent,  and  the  pnlhoa  of  a  Barnabaa, 
wb«n  ho  invited  sinners  to  Christ  that  they  might  live.  Ho  was  much  court«d  to 
preach  about  his  neighbourhood,  and  often  to  crowded  auditories,  which  was  indeed  a 
good  tymptom  on  the  people^  for  there  was  nothing  enthusiastic,  nothing  meanly 
catching  tbeir  passions,  which  would  draw  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  lliu  Gospel.  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  clear, 
cool  or  pathetic,  as  bis  suiuect  required,  and  by  means  of  hit  conversing  much  with 
the  best  modern  aolhors,  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to  the  politer  world  than  that  of 
— *  of  bis  oqnaU  In  age," 
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.  of  an  ancient  and  re.Hpeetable  family.  The  first 
ho  came  to  this  country,  vi&f:  Edward  Holyoke, 
Lworth,  ou  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and 
in  168S ;  and  resided,  first  at  Lynn,  and  after- 
lassauhuselts.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  th 
jear  1690,  and  is  supposed  to  hove  been  the  son  of  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was, 
for  several  years,  a  Represontative  to  the  General  Court.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  bis  education  at  the  North  Grammar  Schotil  in  Boston,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1705.  He  was  ohosen  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  171'2,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  the  next 
year  ;  in  both  of  which  ofiiccs  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour. 
Having  prepared  himself  for  tlie  ministry  and  received  license  to  preach,  he 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1716,  as  a  candidate,  by  the  church  in 
Harblehead,  who  were  desirous  of  settling  a  colleague  with  their  aged  paa- 
tor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chccver  ;  but,  as  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
asoliier  candidate,  Jlr.  John  Barnard,  a  respectable  minority  withdrew  and 
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formed  a  Second  churcli,  of  wbioh  Mr.  Holyoke  was  invited  to  beoome  Ike 
pastor.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of  April  of 
the  same  year.  Here  he  continued  to  officiate,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  his 
congregation,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  for  twenty-one  years. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth  in  1737,  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Holyoke,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  when  they  came  to  a  ballot,  their  votes 
were  equally  divided  between  him  and  another  candidate, — supposed  by 
President  Quincy  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  of  Boston.  They 
subsequently  made  choice  of  the  Kev.  William  Cooper,  minister  of  Brattle 
street  church,  Boston ;  but  he  declined.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehcad  interposed  in  behalf  of  hb  Mend, 
in  the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Eliot.  According  to  this  writer,  who  refers 
to  a  manuscript  in  his  possession,  as  his  authority, — '*  Father  Barnard  says 
that  he  went  to  Governor  Belcher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Bos- 
ton minister  after  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who  was  most  qualified  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  Seminary, — his  worthy  brother,  Holyoke.  His  Excel- 
lency answered  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  he  were  assured  of  his 
orthodoxy,  but  suspicions  had  been  spread  of  his  being  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments. He  told  him  that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  him  than  any  other 
person,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  sound  in  the  faith."  Either  in  consequence 
of  this  communication,  or  from  sonic  other  cause,  the  Corporation  soon  elect- 
ed Mr.  Holyoke  President,  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
choice  was  unanimously  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Overseers.  Mr. 
Holyoke,  in  due  time,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, — the 
General  Court  having  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Society  at  Marblehcad  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  ''  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  there."  His  induction  to  the  Presidential  chair  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  September,  1737. 

President  Holyoke  was  something  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  great 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  On  Whitefield's  first  visit  to  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  President  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
inclined  towards  him,  tbouo;h  not  without  some  misgivings  in  respect  to 
what  he  deemed  a  tendency  to  extravagance.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
expressed  himself  in  his  Convention  sermon,  in  1741,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*'  It  doubtless  becomes  me  in  the  public  station  I  hold,  to  make  examination  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  these  respects  in  the  School  of  the  prophets,  for  that  from 
thence  proceed  those  streams,  which  we  trust  will  make  glad  the  city  of  God;  but  if 
the  Fountain  be  corrupt,  the  streams  will  doubtless  be  foul  and  impure:  Wherefore 
I  am  glad  I  can,  from  my  own  examination  of  things,  assure  this  venerable  audience 
this  day,  that  that  Society  hath  not  deserved  the  aspersions  which  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  it,  either  as  to  the  principles  there  prevalent,  or  to  the  books  there  read; 
and,  though  such  as  have  given  out  a  disadvantageous  report  of  us,  in  thesQ  respects. 
I  doubt  not,  have  done  it  in  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  churches  of  Christ,  Which  arc 
supplied  from  us,  yet,, (blessed  be  God,)  they  are  at  least  mistaken  herein:  Nor  has 
that  Society  been  in  so  happy  a  state  as  to  these  things  from  the  time  that  I  first  was 
acquainted  with  the  principles  there,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  space  of  four  or 
five  and  thirty  years  ut  least,  as  it  is  at  this  day.'' 

In  his  journal  of  September  24,  1740,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
Whitefield  makes  the  following  entry : — 

'^Went  this  morning  to  see  and  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  chief  College  for  training 
up  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  all  New  England.  It  has  one  President,  four  Tutors, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  students.  It  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  Collegca  in 
Oxford,  and  as  fkr  as  I  could  gather  from  some  who  well  knew  the  state  of  it,  not  Oii 
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onr  Doivcrgities  in  piety  and  Imp  godlineas.  Tutors  neglcol  to  pray  with 
c  tbe  hearts  of  tbrir  pnpili.  Discipliau  is  at  too  Ion  an  ebb.  Bail  booki 
■ni  become  fashioDable  among  tliem.  Tlllotsou  aod  Clark  arn  read,  instead  of  Shep- 
ard,  Stoddard,  and  auch  like  eiangolical  writers,  and  therefore  1  cLoso  to  preach  Trsaa 
these  words, — '  We  are  not  as  many  who  pomipt  tlie  word  of  God ;'  and  in  the  conclu- 
ROn  of  my  sermon,  I  made  a  close  application  to  Tulora  and  iludeots." 

On  the  19th  of  November  of  the  aanie  year,  be  writes, — 
"  Aafor  the  Universities,"  [Harvard  and  Talc  Colleges,]  'I  believe  it  ma;  be  Hid, 
tlieir  light  is  now  become  dsrhncss, — darliiicss  that  may  be  fult ;  and  is  complained  OF 
by  tha  most  godly  miniBters," 

After  the  publication  of  this  journal,  a  strong  prejudice  nas  awakened 
■gainst  WbiteGeld  in  many  circles,  and  especially  among  the  government  of 
Harvard  College.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished entitled,  "  The  Testimony  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and 
Hebrew  iostructor,  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
George  WhiteHeld  and  his  conduct. "  It  was  signed  by  all  the  reaideiU 
instructors,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  was  the  President,  by  whom  tbe  pamphlet 
WBB  probably  written.  They  declare  WhiteGeld  to  be  "an  enthusiast,  a 
cenaorious,  uncharitable  person,  and  a  duluder  of  the  people ;"  and  condemn 
him  ftlso,  "both  as  an  extempore  and  an  itinerant  preaohor."  Among  the 
ioatanoes  of  his  censoriouaness  and  slander,  are,  say  tboy,  "the  reproachful 
reflections  upon  the  Society,  which  is  immediately  under  our  care ;  where 
an  observable  his  rashness  and  his  arrogance,"  &,c.  Tbey  conclude  by  say* 
ing. — "  We  would  eamcBtlj,  and  with  all  due  respect,  recommend  it  to  the 
Rev.  pastors  of  these  churehea  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  each  other  in  {heir 
Mvernl  Associations,  and  consider  whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  niake  a 
ktand  against  the  mu<chie£i,  which  we  have  here  suggested  as  uomiug  upon 
ihecburcbea."  Whitefield  made  areply  to  this  pamphlet,  which,  though  part- 
ly Apologetic,  was  fur  from  satiHfying  tbe  government  of  the  College ;  and 
accordingly.  Professor  Wigglesworth  made  an  able  and  earnest  rcjoinder,to 
which  was  appended  a  letter  from  President  Holyoke,  iu  which  he  animad- 
verts, with  no  little  severity,  upon  some  of  Wbitefield's  remarks  in  respect 
to  certain  alleged  incongruities  between  the  "Convention  Sermon"  and  the 
"Testimony." 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  a  legacy  from 
the  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  who  died  in  January,  171)1.  I'bo  four  subjecli 
which  the  will  specifies,  are  Natural  Religion,  Revealed  Religion,  the  Cor- 
roptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina> 
tton.  The  person  designated  by  tlie  will  to  deliver  tbe  first  lecture  was 
President  Holyoke.  Ho  fulfilled  tbe  appointuicnt,  but  refused  the  lecture 
for  publication. 

President  Holyoke  retained  his  faculties  of  both  body  and  mind  in  unusu- 
al vigour,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  suin- 
IBOT  of  1768,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which  quickly  prostra- 
ted his  energies,  and  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Ho  was  able  to  walk 
about,  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death;  but,  after  that,  was  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed.  He  manifested  great  peace  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
his  departure,  and  died  June  1,  1769,  in  tbe  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
th«  thirty-second  of  his  Presidentship.  At  his  funeral,  an  oration  in  Latin 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Stephen  Sowall  ;*  and  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 
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bftth,  two  disconraes  in  reference  to  his  death  were  preaehed  bj  tiie  Ser. 
Nathaniel  Appleton ;  all  of  which  were  pnblished. 

President  Holjoke  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1736 ;  a  Sermon  tt 
the  ordination  of  J.  Diman,*  1737 ;  Convention  Sermon,  1741 ;  Answer 
to  Whitefield,  1744. 

President  Holjoke  was  married  to  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr  of  Smithfield,  who  survived  him.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  ehild- 
ren,  the  second  of  whom,  and  the  eldest  son,  was  Edward  Augustus,  wko 
was  bom  at  Marblehcad  in  1728 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1746 ;  became  an  eminent  physician,  and  died  at  Salem,  March  31,  1329, 
aged  one  hundred  years.  He  had  been  a  practising  physician  in  Salem 
seventy  nine  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  hb  long  life,  almost  uninterrupted 
health.  On  his  centennial  anniversary,  August  13,  1828,  about  fifty  medi- 
cal gentlemen  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  when  be 
appeared  among  them  in  great  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  smoked  his  pipe 
with  them  at  the  table,  and  gave  an  appropriate  toast.  He  was  remarkaUe 
for  hb  abstemious  habits,  his  cheerful  disposition,  and  his  virtuous  life. 

I  once  had  a  somewhat  particular  conversation  in  respect  to  the  charaeter 
of  President  Holyoke,  with  the  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  knew  him  well, 
having  graduated  under  him  in  1759.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  person  of  a 
fine  commanding  presence,  and  united  great  dignity  with  great  urbanity  in 
his  manners.  In  conversation,  as  well  as  in  public  discourse,  he  spoke  with 
fluency  and  appropriateness,  and  yet  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation. 
In  his  government  of  the  College  he  was  mild,  but  yet  firm  and  efficient 
On  the  whole,  he  considered  him  as  admirably  qualified  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  College. 

Dr.  Appleton  in  one  of  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  Presi- 
dent Holyoke's  funeral,  says, — 

**  He  was  a  faithful  man,  as  he  was  a  man  of  faith.,  and  found  in  the  fkfth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  went  high  and  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.  His  thoughts  ran  very 
much  in  the  same  channel  with  the  blessed  At>ostle:  ii.  Tim.  i.,  9, — *  WIio  hath  saved  ut 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  callin^r,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  before  the  world  began;'  from 
which  words,  if  1  mistake  not,  he  gave  us  one,  if  not  more  discourses,  some  yean 
ago.  But  whilst  he  maintained  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  our  salvation, 
he  was  zealous  of  good  works;  and  no  man  more  set  against  an  intellectual  faith;  for 
knowing  that  Aiith  without  works  is  dead,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  varions 
duties  of  Christianity.  He  was  in  his  constitution  active,  and  from  principle  diq>O0ed 
to  do  good  works  of  various  kinds.  Idleness  and  sloth  was  an  abomination  to  bim; 
•o  that  he  took  care  to  fill  up  his  time  with  some  useful  service  or  other;  some  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  others  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind;  some  for  the  gratifyiof 
a  particular  genius,  and  others  for  the  accommodating  his  family  or  for  the  public 
good." 

*  Jambs  Diuku  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  Ib  ITM; 
"  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohurch  in  Salem,  May  11, 1737 ;  and  died  Oct.  8,  1788,  aged  eij^tyHBi* 
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BENJAMIN  LORD,  D.  D  • 

1716—1784. 

Bkkjahin  Lord,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Eliisabeth  Lord,  was  lorn  at 
Saybrook,  (.ionn..  in  the  year  H>93.  nit  futlier  died  in  17H,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  IwiTing  seven  ohildreii.  of  wlioin  he  wiis  the  eldest.  He  waa 
^radtuteJ  at  Yule  College  in  1714,  and  nas  a  Tntor  in  that  inatitutioo  two 
reare, — from  1715  to  1717-  During  the  period  of  his  tntorsliip.  he  studied 
theology,  and  was,  fur  a  part  uf  the  time,  a  liceoBed  preacher ;  fur.  in  the 
early  part  of  171(5,  he  was  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Norwich.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  town  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  divine 
direction  in  respect  to  giving  him  a  oall ;  and  shortly  after  this,  he  was 
inrited  by  a  nnanimous  vote,  to  become  their  mioiBter,  "  with  the  offer  of 
£100  per  annum  for  salary,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands,  and  wood 
auCBcient  for  hia  use  to  be  dropped  at  hts  door,  provided  he  settle  liimfielf 
without  charge  to  the  town."  He  aeceptcd  the  call,  and  van  ordained 
NoTembet  20,  1717.  Previoas  to  this,  the  town  bad  been  greatly  divided 
in  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodwardit  but  both  parties 
nnited  so  entirely  in  Air.  Lord,  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  most  friendly  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ohurch  formally  renounced  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

About  the  year  1T'20.  there  arose  a  fanatical  sect  in  the  county  of  New 
London,  called  Rogerenes,  from  John  Sogers  their  lead»jr,  who  regarded  it  as 
their  peculiar  niiasion  to  destroy  priestcraft,  and  to  abolish  what  they  called 
the  idolatry  of  Sunday.  With  a  view  to  this,  they  travelled  about  the 
oountry  In  small  parlie.i,  and  entered  various  places  of  public  worship,  in  a 
rode  and  boisterous  manner, — sometimes  engaging  in  different  kinds  of 
manual  labour,  in  order  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  religious  services.  Some 
of  these  unwelcome  visits  were  paid  to  Mr.  Lord's  congregation  ;  but  he 
always  met  them  with  as  much  gentleness  and  kindness  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  meeting 
hoase,  Rogers  himself  approached  him,  accosting  him,  after  his  usual  man- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  vulgar  abuse  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  porch,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  displayed  a  majestic  wig, — the  miserable  creature  who  followed  him, 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voioe,  "Benjamin.  Benjamin,  dost  thou  think  that  they 
wear  white  wigs  in  Heaven!"  Mr.  Lord  immediately  passed  along,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  insult. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  had  the  'satisfaction 
of  witnessing  several  in  connection  with  his  own  labours,  The  first  of 
these  occurred  as  early  ns  1721.  In  1735,  the  report  which  he  heard  of 
the  remarkable  state  of  things  in  the  church  at  Northampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  led  him  to  make  a  journey  thither,  that  be 
might  see  for  himself  what  was  passing ;  and  be  v^as  deeply  impressed  with 

•C*Blkini'  Hilt,  of  Nonticb.— ALIfn'i  Bioe-  Diet. 

fJaas    Wooim»BD  >r«  ■  natit*  of  Drdhini,  Hdh.; 
ISM;  wuonlaiaed  Bt  Nonkb,  Ote.  B,  1699;  una  lanr 
wiiA  otr»non   "  boUMing  ■ud  1and>  "  Kin  Librrnllf  pmvided  fi 
Bd  in  enoMqne™;*  of  »  oontrovfrsy  in  tail  church   rtipMling  llii 
ITIB-  tflcr  which,  hs  Mued  lo  piracb  and  ndrrd  to  a  funa  i 
irbnt  he  (pent  lb<  rat  of  hl>  lifs,  aad  died  in  1149. 
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ft  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  On  his  rttiuiif  a  Bimilar  work 
commenced  among  his  own  people,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  instrn- 
mentality  was  concerned,  from  hearing  the  report  of  his  visit  at  Northamp- 
ton. In  1740, — the  most  memorable  period  of  religions  excitement  in  the 
history  of  New  England, — the  minds  of  his  people  were  again  wrought  upon 
in  a  very  unusual  degree.  He  was  a  xealous  friend  of  the  revival  which 
prevailed  at  that  time,  while  yet,  in  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  dei^ 
of  the  day,  he  condemned  the  irregularities  by  which  it  was  attended.  Hii 
ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  an  eminently  successful  one.  At  the  time  of 
his  settlement,  his  church  numbered  but  about  thirty  male  members,  and  as 
many  females.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  were  admitted  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  his  ministry. 

In  1744,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  the  church  had  renounced  at  Mr. 
Lord's  ordination,  was  again  formally  recognised  as  their  rule  of  discipline, 
— the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  favour  of  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  there  was  a  secession  of  thirty  male  members,  including 
one  of  the  deacons,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  church,  known  hj 
the  name  of  Separatists.  Other  churches  of  a  similar  description  were 
soon  formed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Colony,  claiming  generally  a  highor 
degree  of  purity  than  their  neighbours ;  but  they  gradually  disappea^ 
od,  till  they  were  all  at  length  merged  in  other  denominations.  Mr.  Lord 
always  treated  the  seceders  from  his  own  church  with  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness,— ^which  brought  back  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  his  muustiap 
tions. 

Mr.  Lord  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  OoU^e  in 
1740,  and  held  the  place  till  1772.  In  1774,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1767,  he  preached  his  Half-century  sermon, 
from  II.  Peter  i.  12-15.  He  was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  energies.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  another  sermon 
of  a  similar  character.  Both  of  them  breathed  a  truly  patriarchal  spirit, 
and  abounded  in  excellent  counsels ;  and  both  were  published — ^the  latter 
bearing  the  title, — **  The  aged  minister's  solemn  appeal  to  God,  and  seriooi 
address  to  his  people."  In  1781,  he  preached  a  sixty-fourth  anniversary 
sermon  ;  but  it  was  not  published.  From  this  time,  the  infirmities  of  age 
increased  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  lost  his  eye 
sight.  He,  however,  still  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  his  intellectual  powers, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  continued  to  write  his  sermons  after  a 
manner  ;  and,  from  hearing  them  slowly  and  repeatedly  read  to  him  bj  a 
grand-daughter,  he  became  so  far  master  of  them,  that  he  could  deliver 
the  substance  of  them  without  much  embarrassment ;  and  some  of  these 
sermons  were  regarded  by  his  people  as  among  the  best  he  ever  preached. 

In  March,  1778,  he  received  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Hot. 
Joseph  Strong,  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He,  however,  occasionally 
preached  after  this,  and  usually  occupied  a  place  in  the  pulpit,  (being  helped 
up  the  pulpit  stairs,)  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  colleague.  The  last  time 
he  preached  was  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1784,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  having  been  an  ordained  minister 
nearly  sixty-seven  years.  £Us  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  BeT. 
James  Cogswell  of  Windham,  from  I.  Cor.  lY.  1,  and  was  published. 
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Pr.  Lord  was  first  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Tay* 
br  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Fitch.  She  died  January  5,  1748,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age.  He 
kad  five  children  by  this  marriage,  and  none  by  any  other.  Joseph  and 
Ebenezer  were  both  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  but  neither  of  them 
stadied  a  profession.  Hb  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Ti«- 
dale  of  Newport,  E.I.  She  died  at  New  York,  shortly  after  this  marriage. 
His  third  wife  was  Abigail  Hooker  of  Hartfurd,  who  died  October  4, 17829 
aged  eighty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lord's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jabez  Wight,*  1726.  True  Christianity  explained  and 
exposed  ;  wherein  are  some  objections  respecting  conversion,  1727.  Two 
Sermons  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Boston,  entitled  **  Believers  in  Christ  only  the  true  children  of  Ood,  and 
bom  of  Him  alone,''  1742.  Humble  importunity  and  faith  victorious  over 
aU  discouragements  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plainfield  soon  after  the  remark- 
able deliverance  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Wheeler,  &c.,  1743.  Gt)d  glorified  in  his 
works  of  providence  and  grace :  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  various 
and  signal  deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be  wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler, 
lately  restored  from  extreme  impotence  and  confinement,  1743.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  1748.  Election  Sermon,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Willes,t  Norwich,  1758.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Nathaniel  Whitaker,t  Norwich,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Levi  Hart,  Preston,  1762.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  youth;  being 
the  substance  of  several  sermons,  1763.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
John  Huntington,^  at  Salem,  1763.  Two  Sermons  on  the  important  connec- 
tion of  time  with  eternity,  1767.  A  Half-century  Discourse,  1769.  A 
Sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  merchant  man,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Hon.  Hezckiah  Huntington,  New  London,  1773.  A  Sermon  on 
the  character  of  Martha,  1773.  A  Sermon  on  the  eleventh  anniversary 
after  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  minbtry,  1780. 

•  Jabex  Wight  was  bora  in  Dedham,  Ma«8.  in  1701;  was  mdnated  at  Harrard  College  ia 
1731 ;  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  Fifth  society  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  jear  1720  ;  and 
died  in  1782. 

t  Hexbt  Willes  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  Nor- 
wkb.  West  Farms,  (now  Franklin,)  Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1718;  was  dismissed  in  consequenoe  of  a 
division  in  the  church  in  respect  to  Church  government  in  1749;  and  died  in  1758. 

^Nathasikl  Whitakrr  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730;  was  settled  for  some 
time  in  New  Jersey;  was  installed  at  Norwich,  (Chelsea)  Conn.,  Feb.  26, 1761;  was  dismissed 
IB  1769,  and  on  the  28th  of  Julv  of  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  at  8alem, 
Mam.  ;  was  dismifsed  again  Feb.  2D,  1784,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September  following,  wai 
iiMtalled  at  Norridgewock,  Mo.  From  this  charge  also  he  was  dismissed  in  1789.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  controversy.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  Salem 
on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  1770 ;  Two  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  1770 ;  ConAita« 
taon  of  two  Tracts,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  England  chnrehes, 
and  the  churches  quarrel  espoused  by  John  Wise,  1774;  Brief  History  of  the  settlement  of  tlie 
Third  church  in  Salem  in  1769;  and  also  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  an  eocloiJafltieal 
eooBcil  in  1784,  1784;  An  antidote  against,  and  the  reward  of  Toryism :  Two  Sermons,  the  one 
at  the  commencement  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

§  John  Hcxtinotoh  was  a  son  of  John  Huntington  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at 
tiM  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1759;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Salem,  Masi., 
Sept.  38,  1763;  and  died  of  consumption  in  his  thirtieth  year,  May  30,  1766.  He  waa  maeli 
for  his  talents  and  piety. 
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FBOH  THE  REV.  SAHIJEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Fkuiklin,  May  21, 1819. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  I  felt  more  adequate  to  answer  yoar  inquiries  in  respect 
to  Dr.  Lord;  but  my  great  age,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  my  memory, 
render  it  difficult  for  me  to  perform  any  service  that  requires  the  use  of  my  pen 
or  carries  me  back  to  the  past.  I  may  add  that  a  part  of  the  little  that  I  cu 
oommunicate,  I  have  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

I  remember  Dr.  Lord  as  a  very  aged  man,  when  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 
I  never  heard  him  preach,  though  I  recollect  several  times  to  have  preached  in  hi 
presence.  The  first  time  I  exchanged  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  his  oolleagoe, 
after  my  settlement,  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  Dr.  Lord  to  offer  the 
ooncluding  prayer,  lie  said  he  thought  it  would  be  ;  and  I  accordingly  did  ;  and, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  he  prayed  in  a  pertinent  and  edify- 
ing manner. 

In  his  person,  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  his  old  age  he  stooped 
considerably.  Ilis  countenance  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  his  manners  engag- 
mg.  No  one  could  see  him  without  being  struck  with  his  remarkably  venerable 
appearance.  His  talents  were  highly  respecUble,  as  were  also  his  acquirements  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning.  lie  was  a  close  student  of  Divinity,  and  was 
not  only  a  firm  believer,  but  an  earnest  defender,  of  the  system  of  faith  which 
our  Puritan  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  England.  He  was  what  wtf 
called  a  strong  Old  Divinity  man,  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  others  of  that  school.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent  at  comparing  Scrip? 
ture  with  Scripture;  at  expounding  particular  texts  according  to  the  general 
analogy  of  the  sacred  canon.  Ilis  sermons  were  rich  in  Gospel  truth,  and  were 
well  fitted  to  seize  hold  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  delivery  was  natural 
and  easy,  and  evinced  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  dis- 
pensed. His  prayers  were  remarkably  appropriate  and  simple,  and  seemed  like 
the  breathings  of  a  spirit  thai  lived  in  Heaven  ;  though  they  were  sometimes  com- 
plained of  as  being  too  long.  In  his  pastoral  intercourse,  he  was  an  example  of 
dignity,  affability,  affection  and  fidelity.  He  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected. 

Though  part  of  the  above  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is  authoritr 
00  unquestionable,  that  you  may  rely  on  the  whole  with  perfect  confidence. 
Your  fViend  and  brother  in  the  bonds  of  the  ministry, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 


'   RATHANIEIT  APVLETOVUm 


NATHANIEL    APPLETON,  D.  D* 
1717— X784. 


^K  NATH. 

HI^Vathaniel  Appleton  was  bora  at  Ipswich,  December  9,  1693.  Hia 
'Atther  was  the  Hon.  John  Appleton,  one  of  the  King's  Council,  and,  for 
murv  than  twenty  years,  a  Jud;^  of  Probate  in  the  coanty  of  Essex ;  a  man 
(■f  such  sound  judgment  aad  incorruptible  integrity,  that  it  has  been  stated 
ihat  during  his  whole  juditiol  career,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  hit 
judgment.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rer. 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  when  he  was  a  little  leas  than  nineteen,  in  the  year  1712. 
After  bis  gradnation,  his  uncle, — a  wealthy  merehant  in  Soston,  ofierod  to 
^'t  him  up  in  trade ;  liut,  having  previously  formed  a  purpose  to  enter  the 
.ministry,  he  declined  the  proposal.  Not  long  aft-er  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, the  church  in  Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Krsttle  ;  and,  after  preaching  there  a  abort  time,  ho  received  an  invitation 
to  become  the  pastor.  He  accepted  it  and  was  ordained  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber. 1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached  the  Sermon  and  gave  the  Charge ; 
snd  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

The  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Harvan) 
I'olle^e,  which  office  he  held,  performing  its  duties  with  great  punctuality 
md  ability,  till  1779, — a  period  of  aiity-one  years.  In  1771,  he  received 
from  Ilia  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,— an  honour  which 
had  been  previously  conferred  by  that  College  upon  only  one  individual, — 
namely.  Increase  Mather,  about  eighty  years  before. 

Dr.  Appleton's  usefulness,  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was 
Homewhat  diminished  through  the  infirmities  of  ago,  but  did  not  entirely 
lipase  until  death  terminated  it.  He  received  the  Rev.  Timothy  HilUard  as 
liis  colleague,  in  1783.  He  died  February  9,  1784,  in  the  ninety-firat  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  siity-scventh  of  his  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  President  Leverett,  17'24.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Foxcroft,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Cotton, t 
1728.  A  Treatise  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man,  1728. 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  preached  at  DeerGcld,  at  the 
•irdination  of  John  Sergeant  as  miseionary  to  the  Indians,  1735.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Salem  at  the  ordination  of  John  Sparhawk.t  1736.  A 
.Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached 
»t  Newtown  on  evangelical  and  saving  repentance,  1741.     Two  Discourses 

•  HoliDH-  }l!il.  of  Cunbridge.— Man.  Hint.  Call.  VU.  ud  X.— Amsrimii  Herald,  Feb. 

n,  1TB4.— tndeiiendent  Chroniatf ,  MnTota  t,  ITSt.— Allen'i  Blog.  Dlot.— Newell 'a  fliit.  DIb. 
— Hmorul  of  SMDuel  ApplotnD  ■ml  hii  dcBWBduiU.— Md.  rmm  Willlka  Neirell,  D.  D. 
f  JoHiiti  Cotton  w. 

■•      -  ■      loTBoslon!  <m»  KTWJnated  8t  HBrmrKJollffBBiiUT^fa 

■iilylS,lT4TiWM 
i«lM>;!T,  ITBO, 


hoHdenoT,  R.  I.,  Oot.  23,  1TZ8 ;  wu  diamiraed ;  nu  iaiUUed  aX  Wobniti,  Ji 
a  apcond  Uom;  w«  iiKl»Ued  it  Serdown,  Not.   28,  1 


Ik*  Ra*.  John  Cotlon  of  Boslon;  >ms  ptdas 

ml/-eight. 

t  Josh  Si'«nS*iFK  wu  >  Kin  of  the  Rev.  John  (tparhawk,  who  wu  psdaaUiI  at  Harrud 
Cnllags  In  inUi^;  fit  onlninnl  puter  of  the  nhorah  In  Urialnl,  R.  I.,  Jdoc  12,  lOSS;  and  died 
April  N,  17IS.  aged  rortj-aix.  The  eon  wu  iHirn  M  Briatol;  wu  gnulnatiid  at  llBrrard  Col- 
lag*  In  1131 1  wai  ordained  at  Salem,  Dee.  8,  1736,  and  died  April  3n,  IT&G,  in  the  fortj-ieoatd 
ftn  «f  hia  tfB, 
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entitled  *'  Ood  and  not  ministers  to  have  the  glorj  of  all  sncoess  given  tc 
the  preached  Gospel,"  1741.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1742. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  1748.  Disconrses  on  Ro- 
mans, VIII.  14,  1743.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Bridge,* 
1746.  Two  Fast  Discourses  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Court 
House  by  fire,  1748.  A  Sermon  on  the  difference  between  a  l^gal  ud 
eyangelicttl  righteousness,  1749.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Oliver 
Peabody,  Jr.  at  Roxbury,  1750.  Two  Discourses  at  Lexington  on  the  death 
of  the  Key.  John  Hancock,  1752.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Badgert  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Natick,  1753.  A  Sermon  ocoasioo- 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Phipps,  1757.  Dndleian  Lecture, 
1758.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Henry  Flynt,  1760.  A  Thanksgiring 
Sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lec- 
ture entitled  **  Some  unregenerate  persons  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  1763.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  D.  D.,  1765. 
A  Discourse  against  profane  swearing,  1765.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Preside&t 
Holyoke,  1769.    Two  Fast  Sermons,  1770. 

President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard  College,  speaking  of  Mr.  Appleton,  in 
a  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
man,"  while  Mr.  A.  was  yet  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  says, — 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  a  g^reat  fkvour  not  only  to  the  church  and  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  also  to  the  College,  and  therein  to  the  whole  Province,  that  he  is  fixed  is 
that  public  post  and  station  assigned  by  Providence  to  him." 

James  Winthrop,  Esq.,  who  knew  Dr.  Appleton  well,  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  possessed  of  the  learning  of  his  time.  The  Scriptures  he  read  in  the  orig- 
inals. His  exposition,  preached  in  course  on  the  Sabbath,  comprehended  the  whole 
New  Testament,  tlie  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  I  believe  Daniel  and  some  of  the  minor 
prophets  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  promote  practical  piety;  but,  on  the prophetictl 
parts,  he  discovered  a  continued  attention,  extent  of  reading  and  depth  of  research, 
which  come  to  the  share  of  but  very  few.  He  not  only  gave  the  Protestant  constmc- 
tion,  but  that  of  the  Romish  expositors,  in  order  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  latto"." 

Dr.  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  written  while  Dr.  AppletOD 
was  yet  living,  says, — 

"  I  have  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Appleton,  who  is  an  upright,  fkithful,  and  excellent 
preacher,  though  much  wanting  in  correctness,  and  a  man  of  very  considerable  pow- 
ers; and  has  been  of  groat  .service  to  the  College  by  his  wise  endeavours  to  promote 
its  good.     He  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  honour." 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  same  church  with  Dr. 
Appleton,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him  in  his  EUstory 
of  Cambridge: — 

"  Dr.  Appleton,  if  venerable  for  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.  His  religion, 
like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.    Born  in  the  last  (17th)  century,  ana  liv- 

*  MATTHaw  Bridge  was  a  native  of  Lexington;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  Collefe  in  ITU; 
was  ordaiDed  at  Framingham  Feb.  19,  1746 ;  and  died  Sept.  2,1775,  aged  fifty-five.  He  pib- 
Ushed  a  sermon  at  the  oidination  of  Eliab  Stone,  1761 

t  Stbphsn  Badosb  was  bom  in  Charlestown  of  humble  parentage,  in  1725,  and  was  giadsat" 
•d  at  Harvard  College  in  1747,  He  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Natk^, 
where  he  was  ordained,  March  27,  1753,  and  died  Augast  28,  1808,  aged  seventy-eigbt  yosD. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  Discourses  on  Drunkenness,  1774;  a  Letter  from  a  pastor  agaiul  tkt 
dmand  of  a  confession  of  particular  sins  in  order  to  Church  fellowship;  and  Historical  sad 
eharacteristic  traits  of  the  American  Indians  in  general,  and  those  of  Natic  in  partiealtf«  pab- 
lished  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections.  The  last  mentioBied 
doeament  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  eharaetor.  It 
slates  that  a  good  Christian  Indian,  a  deacon  of  his  chureh,  beine  asked  how  it  was  to  bt  as- 
oonnted  for  that  Indian  youth  virtuously  educated  in  English  families  so  often  sabseqnently  Ml 
taito  bad  habitsy  n^M,  in  his  own  imperfeet  Bn|^>  "Tnoks  win  be  tnok^  for  all  ela^kM 
ha  hatohiim.'' 
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ing  till  Dear  the  close  of  tliiB,  <IBlh)  he  brought  down  willi  Iilin  Il^c  linblla  nf  otluir 
timet.  Ill  hia  dren,  ia  bii  inannerR,  In  bia  coaveruLlion,  in  liia  miiiUtry,  lin  may  Iw 
daoed  irllh  tbe  Puritan  uiLniiteri,  uf  revered  memorf ,  who  lint  camo  lo  Jicw  £tig- 
land.  Ilia  natural  Cfmper  was  cbeurnil,-  but  bia  habitual  dcponinunt  was  grave. 
£arl;  eoutecrated  to  God,  aiid  liaring  a  fixed  predilection  for  the  miiiiatry,  he  wm 
btpl>il]'  fiirmed,  by  a  auioa  of  good  leuie  witii  deep  aeriouiness,  of  cnligbti^ued  teal 
with  auDsunuiiate  prudence,  for  iha  paatoral  office. 

"  lie  privicbi'd  the  Gospel  wlib  great  plaiuncss  of  sp«ecb,  and  nith  primitive  sim- 
|i[leity.  Ll'ks  cuiicemed  to  please  tbaa  to  Instruct  and  ediiy,  be  studiuuijly  acconuao- 
liated  bis  discouraei  to  Ibc  meanest  CApaeity.  To  this  end  be  frequently  borrowed 
■iullfnuics  from  brolliar,  sumetimea  ttom  vulgar,  objccli;  but  bis  a|iplicatIoii  of  them 
«a>*u  |«rl<iient,  and  bit  utterance  and  his  air  was  m  sulenm,  as  to  aupiirosi  levilf 
uul  alienee  criticism.  *  ■  *  *  He  carefully  availed  bimself  of  iptiDLal  oocurren- 
m,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  wbetber  alTcctlnR  iodiriduals,  mmilies,  his  own 
mtietj,  or  tue  community  at  large,  to  obtain  a  serious  altention  to  the  truths  and 
diiliw  of  religion;  and  liis  discourses  on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
fanprcsslvo,  VigHantly  attentive  to  tbe  slato  of  religion  In  his  paetoral  charge,  ha 
marited  prevailing  errors  and  sins,  and  pointed  bis  adninnitions  and  canUons 
•oJiisl  Ibetn,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  conscientious,  yet  discreet  lidellly. 
na  discipline  of  the  cburcb  he  maintabied  witb  parental  tondcruess  and  pastin«l 
antborlty.    Thecommitlce  Ibr inspecting  the  raanneriof  profitasingCbrlstiansappoint- 

j  . ..  r   _■!..  !.._  L-_  j__.__   __j   J  f —  jj    ]jjj  jnflyQ^cc,  evincBt 

.  he  was  the  constitatad 
ir  bis  people,  by  bis  die 


they  mention  not  bis  name,  but  wllli  profound  regai-d  ai 

"HIa  praise,  not  confined  to  his  own  society, ie  in  all  tbecliurchejiof  New  England. 
Ia  controversial  and  dlQicult  coses,  he  was  oRcn  applied  to  for  advice  at  ecciealoiitical 
aMuiils.  Impartial, yet  paciUc, — firm,  yet  conciliatory, — be  was  specially  qualified 
tot  *  rounsellur;  and  in  that  character  be  malerially  contributed  to  tbe  unity,  Iho 
pnea  and  order  of  the  churches.  With  the  wisdom  of  tbe  serpent  be  happily  united 
the  ianocence  of  the  dove.  In  his  religtouaprinciplcs.be was, like  allhUpredeccsMn 
ia  Ibe  ministry,  a  Calvintsl.  Towards  |icrsuns,  however,  wbo  were  of  dillcrcut  prin- 
ciples, he  was  candid  and  catholic,  'Urihodnxy  and  Charity'  were  bis  motto,*  and  he 
bapplly  cxetnplified  the  ttnion  of  both  in  bis  mfnislry  and  bis  life." 

Dr.  Appletnn  waa  married,  about  the  year  1T'20,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  liev.  Uenry  Qibba  of  Wntertown.  It  is  a  current  tradition  in  the 
family  thnt,  nhile  he  was  wooing  the  lady,  he  happened  to  call  one  day  Boon 
after  n  rival  saitor  had  luudo  his  way  to  her  father's  house,  leaving  his  hone 
futencd  near  the  gate.  The  Catobrtdge  minister,  on  his  arrival,  tied  his 
own  Hteed  to  the  feocc,  and  coolly  unloosed  the  other,  and  witb  a  smftrt 
stroke  of  UU  whip  sent  liini  off  down  the  street.  He  then  went  into  the 
hfntfc  aud  told  hiit  rival  that  he  had  just  seen  a  horse  ruDoing  away  at  full 
speed,  aud  asked  if  it  was  his,  Whereupon  the  owner  rushed  out  after  his 
stray  bca.<)t,  leaving  Dr.  A.  in  possession  of  the  field.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  opporlnnity,  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  Hrs.  Applcton  waa 
bora  iit  170(1,  and  died  in  1771.  They  had  twelve  chiltlrou;  one  of  whom, 
Salkanicl,  was  horn  October  10,  1731 ;  was  graduated  at  Har^-ard  College 
in  1749;  and  wa?  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  a  zealous  patriot  during  the 
Rerolutionary  straggle.  From  an  early  period  of  tbe  Bevolution  until  his 
death,  he  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  loans.  He  corresponded  with 
mOHt  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  distinguished  himself  in  writing 
^nst  the  slave  trade  from  1766  to  1773.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Walk- 
er ;  bis  second  Rachael  Henderson.  He  died  in  1798,  Dr.  Appleton  had 
two  daughters  married  to  clergymen, — Mehitabd  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven 

I  poTlniit,  tnksn  by  Copley,  and  laid  lo  be  nn  eiceUsnt  likeaeu,  repTennts  him  holding 
leuf  Dr.  Watts,  entitled  "  Orthodoxy  and  ChDirity."  It  WM  nuaed  fnm  the  fir«  In 
in  ltH4,  in  wblch  Dr.  Applitoa'i  monuwiripts,  then  in  Uu  bands  of  hii  hmi,  Nithoidal 
m,  Kn.,  irerc  ouninoied." 
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of  PortamonUi,  N.  H.;  and  Margaret  to  tfie  Ber.  JodiiiA  Pwalht*  if 
HoUiston.  Another  daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Iiaao  Band,  m  raapeeli- 
ble  physician  of  Cambridge. 


"♦♦- 


THOMAS  PRINCE.f 

1717—1758. 

Thomas  Prince  was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Prince  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  the  son  of  Elder  John  Prince  of  Hull, — who  came  to  this  country  in 
1633,  and  settled  first  at  Watertown.  He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  Maj  15, 
1687,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  remained  some 
time  at  the  College  after  his  graduation,  as  a  student  of  Theology ;  and 
then  embarked  for  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  travelling  in  different 
countries.  These  travels  were  of  great  use  to  him,  in  enlarging  his  viem 
of  men  and  things,  and  in  securing  to  him  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
and  much  useful  information,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  important 
account  in  after  life :  and  yet  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  had  some 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  making  so  extensive  a  tour ;  for 
he  says  that  **  when  he  made  reflections  on  this  part  of  his  life,  he  never 
oould  sec  with  satisfaction  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it." 

During  his  residence  in  England,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  as  a 
preacher  at  Combs  in  Suffolk,  and  some  other  places,  and  was  eamestlj 
requested  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  a 
preference  for  his  native  country.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  July  20, 1717,  after 
an  absence  of  about  seven  years.  It  bad  been  his  intention  to  embark  from 
England  somewhat  earlier  than  he  did,  in  company  with  an  intimate  frieDd, 
who  actually  sailed  a  short  time  before  him ;  but  the  delay  to  which  he  was 
subjected  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life, — as  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to 
sail  was  lost,  and  his  friend  lost  in  it,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms  on 
record.  On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  kindness,  and  several  churches  fixed  an  eye  upon  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  his  permanent  services.  He  preached  first  for  his 
classmate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Scwall,  in  the  Old  South  church,  on  the 
2oth  of  August,  1717.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  requested  to  supply  the 
pulpit  half  the  time  for  two  months ;  and,  after  he  had  complied  with  this 
request,  the  church,  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Sewall*s  col- 
league, October  1,  1718.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by 
himself,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  17. 

To  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival  Mr.  Prince  lent  his  decided  counte- 
nance, and  showed  himself  an  earnest  and  vigorous  auxiliary.  He  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  great  itinerant,  and  regarded  him  as  the  diief 
instrument  of  giving  a  new  and  more  spiritual  direction  to  the  public  mind. 

*Jo8HC7A  Prentice  wm  born  at  Cambridge  April  9,  1719;  wai  graduated  at  Harraid  Coital 
in  1738;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUiiton,  Maj  18,  1743:  and  died  AnflH 
1788,  aged  se^entj.  '^ 

t  SewaU'i  Fan.  Senn.— Wimcr'i  Hiat.  Diao. 
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He  hfts  li^ft  his  favourable  testimooy  to  tho  char&cter  anil  labours  of  White- 
tield  in  various  forms,  and  ia  particular  to  state  that  tlie  fmitD  of  the  revival, 
10  fu  as  they  came  under  his  observntion,  were  aucL  as  to  stump  the  work 
vith  a  character  of  undoubted  geauinencss, 

In  the  course  of  his  foreign  travels,  Mr.  Prince  beard  much  compliLint  of 
Uic  want  of  a  regular  history  of  this  country ;  and  he  half  formed  the  pnr- 
pose,  at  that  time,— provided  his  cireurostances  should  subsequently  prove 
Gtvourablc  to  it,  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind  himself:  but,  after  hb 
Mttioment  aX,  Boston,  the  namerous  and  arduous  duties  incident  to  his  pas- 
toral charge  seemed  to  forbid  any  suuh  attempt.  Ilowever,  in  Vi'lH,  the 
matter  being  urged  upon  him  by  those  who  were  most  competent  to  judge  of 
his  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  set  himself  to 
tho  work  ;  and,  though  be  did  not  complete  his  original  design,  ho  performed 
a  service  for  which  uU  subsequent  historians  of  New  England  have  had 
oeoBsion  to  thank  him.  It  seeius  that  when  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Chro- 
Bologicitl  History  of  New  En^iland  "  was  published,  it  was  received  with 
mnch  less  favour  than  its  author  lisd  n  right  to  expect, — which  probably 
discouraged  him  from  prosecuting  the  work  to  the  length  be  hud  intended. 
Q«  did,  however,  publish  several  additional  numbers,  which  contain  mueb 
important  information,  and  bring  the  work  down  to  the  year  1633.  Con- 
eerning  this  hook  the  Rev.  Elisha  Callender  uf  Rhode  Island,  who  was  * 
moBt  competent  judge  of  its  merits,  writes  to  a  friend  thus: — 

"  It  gives  me  great  concern  thai  Mr.  Prince's  Clironology  has  been  so  ill  rcoeiTod, 
I  look  on  it  as  an  honuur  tt>  tho  caunlry,  as  well  as  to  llic  author,  aiul  dotibl  not  bnt 
poateritjf  will  du  him  juaticc.  •  •  •  *  •  I  wisli.  fur  his  sake,  hv  li ad  taken  lew 
p^ns  to  scn-c  an  nngrnli'ful  and  Injudicious  age,  lest  il  sliuuld  distouragi'  hrs  going 
m  with  hU  design.  I  hopo  it  will  not,  and  ho|>i'  you  will  onooiirngr-  him;  I'ur.  sooner 
Of  later,  the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  wort  und  iln'ir  ubligalion  lo  liini," 

Am  early  as  1703,  while  Mr.  Prince  was  a  member  of  College,  be  com- 
menoed  a  collection  of  books  and  public  and  private  papers  in  connection 
with  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England,  which  was  constantly 
growing  upon  his  hands  fur  more  than  fifty  years.  He  also  collected  a  large 
claaeical,  theological  and  general  library.  All  these  treasures  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  cliureh  and  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor.  I'or  many  years 
tbey  were  left  in  an  exposed  state,  in  a  room  under  the  belfry  of  the 
Old  South  church ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  actually  destroyed ;  but,  in 
1814,  at  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  they  were 
ezatnined,  and  the  books  and  papers,  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
llMt  Society,  were  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  its  room  ;  while  the  remaining 
tai  greater  part  were  arranged  and  rendered  accessible  in  tho  bouse  of  the 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Prince  prepared  "  a  Ilevisal  of  the  New 
England  Version  of  the  Psalms," — a  work  which  bears  none  of  the  marks 
of  poetical  genius,  though  it  indicates  a  familiar  acquuiutance  with  the 
Oriental  languages.  It  was  undertaken  by  request  of  a  couuuittee  of  his 
own  society  ;  and,  in  October,  1758,  wiia  accepted  by  the  church  and  con- 
gregation to  be  used  thenceforth  in  public  worship. 

In  the  year  1746,  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  ships  of  war  under 
tho'Duke  P'AnviUe.  sailed  from  Chebueto  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to 
the  destruetion  of  New  England.  Meanwhile  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
wu  Appointed  to  bo  observed  in  nil  the  churches,  if  by  any 
eiou  Providence  might  interpose  to  avert  the  threatening  Win.    'Vl\ti^« 
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Pnnoe  was  officiating  on  this  occasion  in  his  own  oharoh,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  Divine  interposition,  though  the  dax  up  to 
that  time  had  been  perfectly  calm,  there  arose  a  sadden  gust  of  wind,  so 
violent,  as  to  occasion  a  loud  clattering  of  the  ?nndows.  He  instantly 
paused  in  his  prayer,  looked  round  upon  his  congregation  with  a  eounte- 
nance  illumined  with  hope,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  of  God  that  that  wind 
might  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  our 
count r}'.  A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  principal  General  and  tW 
second  in  command  committed  suicide ;  many  died  of  disease ;  thousands 
perished  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Prince  continued  to  labour  with  undiminbhed  assiduity,  until  the 
autumn  of  1757,  when  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  As  the  time  of 
his  departure  drew  near,  he  evinced  a  spirit  cf  becoming  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  saying,  **  It  is  just  as  it  should  be ;"  and  in  the  midst  of  severe 
saffering,  he  expressed  his  entire  dcpendance  on  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  added  that  he  was  weary  of  this  world,  and  that  it  was  his  chief  eon- 
oem  that  his  evidences  for  Heaven  might  be  more  full  and  clear.  One  of 
his  last  petitions  was,  that  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  might  be  minis- 
tered to  him  into  God's  Heavenly  Kingdom.  When  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Christ,  and  so  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  he  gave  an  affirma- 
tive answer  by  lifting  his  feeble  hand.  He  died  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  littk 
after  sunset,  October  22,  1758,  aged  seventy-two.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Sewall,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  Romans  iv.  8; — the 
same  day  on  which,  agreeably  to  a  previous  vote  of  his  church,  hb  *'  Revisal 
of  the  Psalms  "  began  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  funeral  discourse : — 

"  Ho  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  scribe  instructed  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven ;  who  could  bring  forth  out  of  his  trcanure  things  now  and  old.  Tbe 
great  trutlis  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  the  chosen  subjects  of  ])is  preachiogi 
and  he  spake  as  the  oracles  of  God, — as  one  that  inwardly  felt  the  Divine  excellent 
and  importance  of  the  word  of  God  which  he  preached  to  others.  I  trust  there  are  i 
number  of  you  who  will  be  found  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  his  crown  and  joy  in  tte 
day  of  Christ's  appearing.  You  are  also  witnesses  with  what  enlargement  and  ferroiir 
of  devotion,  he  many  times  led  us  up  to  God  in  prayer. 

'^  He  was  also  earnestly  concerned  that  a  holy  discipline  might  be  maintained  in  tke 
church,  and  that  due  t^'stimony  might  be  borne  against  open  and  scandalous  sins. 

**  I  might  here  also  add  thathe  was  an  hearty  friend  to  the  constitution  of  Uieie 
churches;  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  their  Synods,  and  a  sincere  mourner  foriht 
degeneracies  found  among  us  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

His  private  conversation  was  entertaining  and  instructive.  As  a  tender  and  Autb- 
fill  pastor,  he  was  steady  to  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded, 
and  resolve  the  doubting  believer. 

'^  And  if  you  view  him  as  a  scholar,  he  shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre.  He  bid 
an  uncommon  genius  for  letters ;  and  by  hard  study  and  diligent  labour,  had  acquired 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  several  parts  of  useful  and  polite  literature;  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  bif' 
tory,  &c.  And  being  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  I  suppose  he  had  bat  fisw 
equals  among  us  in  Chronology:  of  which  his  "Chronological  History  of  New  Eng- 
land'' is  an  evident  proof:  ancl  if  he  had  put  his  finishing  hand  to  that  elaborate 
work,  it  might  have  been  found  one  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  histories  of  NewEng* 
land." 

Dr.  Chauncy  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

**  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  had  more  learning  among  us,  excepting  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather;  and  it  was  extensive,  as  was  also  his  genius.    He  possessed  all  the  intellect- 
ual powers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  common.    He  may  bo  justly  characterised 
e  of  our  great  men;  though  he  would  hare  been  much  greater,  had  he  not ' 
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^gtve  too  much  credit,  espccinliy  to  surprising  stories,  lie  could  caaily  be 
^■Mt  on  tliii  nay.  Another  imucrfkction  that  was  hurtful  to  him  wag  a  strange 
motlUon  lo  regard  more,  in  maltltudcs  of  inelaDoea,  tbe  circumstaDces  of  Ibiagi, 
d  •omelimea  minnlc  and  I  rifling  ones,  than  the  tlilnga  tliemgeWci.  Ict>utd,ft'om 
f  own  mMiiiamtance  wirh  him.  give  many  instances  ol'  thiit.  But  these  niiakocssei 
twHlulandiiig,  he  descrTes  to  be  retneniberud  with  honour," 

Tfae  folIowiDg  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Prince's  publieations : — An  Account  of  the 
M  kppeamoce  uf  the  Aurora  Borealia.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1717. 

Sennoa  nt  his  ovrn  ordination,  171S.  Morning  health  no  security  against 
e  *iiddcn  arrest  of  dciith  before  night :  A  Sermon,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
ikthof  George  I.  and  the  accession  of  Oeorge  II,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
isth  of  Daniel  Oliver,  Jr.,  1727.  TwoSerraona  occasioned  by  iho  cartliqnake, 
r27.  A  Sermon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  172.S.  A  Sermon  on  the 
iMh  of  Cotton  Mather,  1725.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
uuuel  Prince,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewoll, 
780.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1730.  A  Sermon  to  the  New 
oith  church,  Boston,  ITi'i.  A  Sernioa  on  the  denth  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
ilirer,  173-2.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  KHzaheth  Oliver,  173ft.  A 
enuon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mary  [wife  of  Governor)  Belcher,  1736. 
.  (%n>Dological  History  of  New  England  in  the  form  of  Annals,  1736. 
■0,,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Natban- 
1  WaUams.*  17^8.     A   Sermon  on    the  death  of  Mrs.    Deborah  Prince, 

744.  A  Thanksgiving  Cermon  occasioned   by  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 

745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Gushing,  1746.  Extract  of  tt 
mnen  occasioned  by  the  aurpriaing  appearance  of  Divine  Providence  for 
lOrth  America,  &c.,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  victory  of  Cullodcn,  1746. 
.  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martha, 
its  <^  the  Hon,  Anthony  Stoddard,  1748.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
iriving  rains  after  the  distresf^ing  drought,  1741).  Account  of  the  English 
ADtsteni  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  1749.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
riaoe  of  Wales,  17.'>1.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Payer- 
otthor,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Iticbard 
ittf,  1755,  Earthquakes  the  works  of  God  and  tokens  of  hh  just 
japleasare :  A  Sermon,  1755.  An  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of 
tnliquakes,  containing  an  historical  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  carth- 
imkes  of  New  England,  1755.  The  case  of  Homan  considered:  A  Sermon 
J  the  death  of  Edward  Bromfield,  1756.  Character  of  Caleb:  A  Sermon 
)  the  death  of  tbe  Hon.  Josiah  Willard,  1756.  The  New  England  Psalm 
ook  revised  and  improved,  1758.  Six  Sermons,  published  from  his  MSS. 
f  Dr.  Grskiue  of  Edinburgh,  1785. 
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THOMAS  FOXCROFT  * 

1717—1769. 

Thomas  Foxgroft  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Francis  Foxcroft  of  Gimbri^ge, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^ 
in  1714.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Charch,  and  vai 
desirous  that  his  son  should  enter  the  ministry  in  connection  with  tint 
denomination ;  and  though  the  son  had  originally  no  other  intention  hinh 
self,  yet,  having  examined  the  subject  maturely,  and  listened  to  tfe 
reasonings  of  his  friend,  the  Eev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roxbnry,— a 
man  of  great  force  of  mind,  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
Congregationalism  is  the  true  system.  Accordingly,  after  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  received  license  to  preach  in  that 
communion,  and  immediately  took  a  stand  among  the  most  popular  preadien 
of  the  day.  Early  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  invited  to  preach  with  referenee 
to  settlement  in  the  First  church  in  Boston ;  and  his  services  being  univer»> 
ally  approved,  he  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  November,  u 
colleague  {)astor  with  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  having,  in  1725,  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Har- 
vard College,  resigned  his  charge,  leaving  Mr.  Voxcroft  for  the  time,  Bck 
pastor  of  the  church.  Two  years  after,  however,  —  in  1727,  he  received  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Chauncy  as  his  colleague.  Notwithstanding  the 
two  men  belonged  to  somewhat  different  schools  in  Theology, — Mr.  Foxcroft 
being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Chauncy  a  <lecideJ  Arminian, — the  former 
sympathizing  strongly  in  the  movements  of  Whitefield,  and  the  latter  decid- 
edly and  st<;mly  opposing  him,  they  are  said  to  have  always  maintained  great 
good  feeling  towards  each  other ;  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  the  survivor,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  rendered  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  Dr.  Channej 
that  the  great  Episcopal  controversy  took  place  in  New  England,  enlisting, 
on  each  side,  no  small  measure  of  talent  and  zeal.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  having 
been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  having,  after  extensive  inquiry  and 
research,  changed  his  views,  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  more  thaa 
common  interest  in  the  controversy ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  1729, 
he  put  forth  a  treatise  characterized  by  uncommon  vigour,  which,  at  the  tine, 
attracted  great  attention,  entitled, — **The  ruling  and  ordaining  power  of 
Congregational  bishops  or  presbyters  defended." 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  the  warm  friend  of 
Whitefield,  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  revival  with  which  he  was  ooH' 
nected.  In  1740,  he  published  a  Sermon  "occasioned  by  the  labours  and 
visits  of  Mr.  Whitefield;"  and  in  1745,  '*an  Apology  in  behalf  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  a  fair  solution  of  certain  difficulties,  objected  againsi 
some  parts  of  his  public  conduct,  in  point  of  moral  honesty  and  uniformitj 
with  his  own  subscriptions  and  ordination  vows."  This  was  one  of  themort 
notable  pamphlets  connected  with  that  memorable  controversy,  and  called 
forth  a  sharp  reply  from  some  writer  who  gave  only  the  initials  of  his  name. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  sympathized  with  the  extreme  mei- 

*  Chaancy'i  Fun.  Senn.— Maai.  OaMtia,  June  22, 1769.~€haiidl«r'i  Liftiof  Dr.  Jobm^  , 
^Kiflf.  Hiat.  CoQ.,  X.*Bmaaon'a  HIat.  of  the  Fint  ehuroh,  Boaton. 
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•  of  Davenport  and  some  of  hU  coadjotora,  though  he  was  fully  itnpreased 
\  tbs  ooQviotioD  that  the  revival  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work,  and 
he  wafl  uallad  upon  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  it. 
1  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Foscroft  eiperieneod  a  paralytic  shock,  from  whioh 
lever  fully  recovered,  though  ho  continued,  for  luany  yi^ara  after,  regular* 
)  discharge  the  duties  of  his  o9ice.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher,  how- 
',  was  not  u  little  affected  hy  this  calamitous  visitation.  For  sonie  time 
re  bis  death,  his  faculties  had  sunk,  in  o  great  mea-sure,  under  the  power 
iseose.  Uis  death  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1T69,  triien  he 
liTcd  nearly  seventy-three  years,  fifty-two  of  which  he  hod  spent  in  tbe 
istry.  His  funeral  sernion  was  preached  by  his  surviving  colleague,  Dt. 
Oncy,  and  was  published. 

be  following  testimonies  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  are  from  the 
of  Dr.  Ohuuncy  ;  and,  considering  the  difference  in  their  opinions,  they 
alike  honourable  to  both  parties. 

be  first  is  froni  the  well  known  letter  written  hy  Dr.  Chauncy  to  Preai- 
;  Stiles,  the  year  before  Mr.  Foxcroft's  death, — enumerating  some  of  the 
t  prominent  men  in  New  Eugland. 
Ton  may  ironder  I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Foxcroft,  a*  he  la  mj  colleague.    It 

e.iy  be  said  ot  him  th«t  his  powLTn  are  much  beyiind  the  commim  ^1;:e.  Few 
ti  greater  Btndents  In  Divinily.  His  knowledge  li  pretty  mitcli  conflnod  within 
circlo.  Uin  reuoning  Taculiy ,  Iwrure  his  iMt  sicknesx,  wan  in  a  dcgrcu  orumlnenoc; 
Ibw  had  Bgreatcr  command  of  words,  nor  was  he  wanting  in  livclinfas  of  iwagin- 
I.  He  has  wrilten  and  printed  several  very  valuable  Ihinga,  beside  seruunt,  thM 
r«fiefe  bunoui  upon  him  in  (he  opinion  of  all  capable  judges." 
I  the  sermon  occouoned  by  his  death,  Dr.  Chauncy  says, — 
Be  was  a  real  good  Christian ;  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  uniform  in  his  walk 

God  in  ihc  n-ay  of  hia  commandments,  though,  instead  of  trusting  that  he  ww 
Mm*  iuibe  cyeof  astrictlaw.heaccoumed  hiuiaelfan  unproHlabtc  servant^  flxing 
iBpradance,  not  onhiiown  worililnesn,  not  onany  works  orrighteonaneas  which  he 
OODe.  but  on  the  merc<r  of  God  and  tlic  atoning  hluud  and  perfect  rlghtcuamaw 
WBS  Christ-    His  writings  evince  a  clearness  of  perception,  couiousntas  of  Inve&f 

Uvclincssof  imagination,  and  soundnt'ss  of  judgment.    They  bear  testimony  al» 
i  unfeigned  pifiy." 
he  following  la  a  list  of  Mr.  Foicroft's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  hia 

ordination,  1718.  A  Sermon  on  (leanBing  our  way  in  youth,  1719.  A 
BOO  on  kindness,  1720.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  1721. 
duty  of  the  godly  among  a  professing  people  to  be  intercessors  and 
noors:  A  Sermon,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Coney,  1722. 
Essay  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  1722.  The  day  of  a  godly  man's  death 
er  than  the  day  of  hia  birth :  A  Sermon,  1722.     Two  Sermons  showing 

to  begin  and  end  the  year  after  a  godly  sort,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the 
,b  of  Dame  Bridget  Usher,  1723.  God's  face  set  against  an  incorrigi- 
peoplo  :  A  Sermon,  1724,  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Lowell, 
8.  Deiith  the  destroyer:  A  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  rf 
Hon.  Pcun  Townsend,  Boston,  1727.  A  Discourse  preparatory  to  the 
:De  of  a  minister,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  death  «f 

Ber.  William  Waldron,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death 
Sing  George  11.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  Set- 
1  on  death,  1727,  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  John  Taylor,'  1728. 
rwer  to  Mr.  T.  Banhiy's  Persuasive,  Ac,  1729.  Eli  the  Priest  dying 
kniy :    A    Sermon   preached   at  the    Thursday    Lecture,    Boston,    on 
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ooeasion  of  the  sndden  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  and  Uie  Be?. 
Thomas  Blowers,*  1729.  A  Century  Sermon,  1730.  The  Pleas  t^  QoBpA 
impenitents  examined  and  refuted  :  Two  Sermons  at  the  Thursday  Lectire, 
1780.  The  Divine  right  of  Deacons  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordinatioB 
of  Mr.  Zechariah  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  1731.  A  Sermon  to  a  yooBg 
woman  under  sentence  of  death,  1733.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  dcatli 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  evangelic  preadt- 
ing  occasioned  by  the  visits  and  labours  of  Whitefield,  1740.  The  blessiiigs 
of  a  soul  in  health  and  prospering  to  be  supremely  wished  for :  A  Sermos, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  a  private  family  meeting,  1742.  A  Preface  to  Flem- 
ing's fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  1743.  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Whitefield, 
1745.  The  Saints'  united  confession  in  disparagement  of  their  own  ri^te* 
ousness  :  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  Boston,  1750.  Like  preoiooi 
faith,  &c. :  A  Sermon  at  the  Old  Church  Lecture  in  Boston,  1756.  ThankB* 
giving  Sermon  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  1760. 

Mr.  Fozcroft  had  a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1754 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Jaasa* 
ry  16,  1765 ;  was  dismissed  in  January,  1792 ;  and  died  much  respected 
and  lamented,  March  9,  1807,  aged  seventy-two. 


-♦♦- 


MOSES  DICKINSON,  t 

1719—1778. 

Moses  Dickinson  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  December  12, 1695, 

his  father  having  lived  successively  at  Hatfield,  Hadley  and  Springfield. 

He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Presi()eBi 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1717. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Hopewell  and 
Maiden  Head,  New  Jersey,  sometime  before  September,  1719 ;  for  his  ill- 
ness at  that  time  detained  his  brother  from  Synod.  He  sat  in  Synod,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan  of  Freehold  wrote  to 
Cotton  Mather  in  May,  1721,  of  **the  astonishing  marks  of  a  work  of  grace 
around  him,  and  which  were  more  plentiful  among  those  who  had  heen 
longer  under  the  means  of  grace ;"  and  in  another  letter  written  in  Septem- 
ber, he  speaks  of  **  magnum  incremefUum  ecclesice  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  cod- 

gregation." 

After  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Buckingham  from  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  the  vacant  society  were  disposed  to  call 
Gilbert  Tennent,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  be  their  pastor;  but 
when  the  advice  of  the  Fairfield  Association  was  asked  in  reference  to  tlie 
matter,  they  gave  their  opinion  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  '*  the  panoitj 
of  Gospel  labourers  in  the  Jerseys."  On  the  26th  of  June,  1727,  tie 
society  voted  to  request  Mr.  Dickinson  to  supply  their  pulpit  with  refercDce 
to  a  settlement  among  them.     He  came,  and   after  he  had  preached  two  or 

*  Thomas  Blowers  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  1,  1677;  was  graduated  at  HaimdOd* 
lege  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  cliaroh  in  Beverly,  Oct.  29, 1701;  and  died  Jis* 
17,  1729,  in  the  fiAj-seoond  year  of  his  age.  Ue  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Is?' 
Jateph  Gnen  of  Salom  village,  1716. 

tHaU'BHm.  of  Horwalk.— MB.  ObUMUkMoT  lUr.  BMiMd  Wthrtor. 
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ihreo  Sabbaths,  they  gave  hiia  &  call  to  become  their  paator.  The  call, 
however,  was  far  from  being  unanimous, — not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Dickin»oD.  hut  because  a  portion  of  the  congregntion  were  in  <]oubt 
whether  Mr.  Ituokingham  had  been  regularly  dismissed,  and  whether  lie 
imglit  not  still  to  tie  considered  aa  sustaining  to  them  the  past-oral  rclutiou. 
^e  rjnestion  was  referred  to  tbu  Assoeiation ;  and  their  decision  was  thkt 
Mr.  Itackingbani  was  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  society,  though  they 
neia  to  have  been  involved  in  a  painful  controversy  with  him,  and  some  of 
the  proi.'e^dings  had  been  considered  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  Assooiar 
(ion,  having  given  their  reasons  for  this  opinion,  expressed  their  hearty 
l^probation  of  extending  a  call  to  Mr.  Dickinson ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
DOW  to  see  the  entire  consistency  of  this  with  the  reason  which  they  gave 
for  not  favouring  a  call  to  Mr.  Tenncnt.  Aftur  the  favourable  juilgment  of 
the  Association  had  been  obtained,  those  who  had  constituted  the  minority 
seem  to  have  made  no  further  opposition  to  his  settlement. 

Tbe  "  Worshipful "  Joseph  Piatt  was  appointed  to  attend  Mr.  DickittBon 
bftok  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  from  the  Presbytery  his 
release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting  the  call  from 
Xorwalk,^ — Mr.  Dickinson  himself  being  disposed  to  make  the  change.  Tbe 
desired  separation  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  installed  at  Nor- 
walk  in  the  summer  or  antuinn  of  1727.  His  people  seem  to  have  parted 
with  him  reluctantly,  and  there  is  Ftill  in  existence  a  large  manuscript 
entitled  "  Some  meditations  on  the  ooeaaion  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dickb- 
con,  delivered  in  Dopcwell  meeting  house,  by  Enoch  Armitage."  This  num 
waa  an  elder  in  Diehinson's  church. 

Ho  remained  at  Norwolk  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he  rcquast- 
ed  that  a  colleague  should  be  provided  for  him,  and  the  request  was  com- 
plied with.  The  Rev.  William  Tcnnent,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent 
of  trance  memory,  was  installed  as  hia  colleague,  and  continued  in  that  oon- 
DOcUon  for  seven  years.  In  1772,  Mr.  Tennent  resigned  his  charge,  and 
Hr.  Dickinson  again  became  sole  pastor,  and  so  continued  till  the  time  of 
hia  death,  lie  dieil  Slay  1,  1778,  in  tbe  eighty-third  year  of  his  agCj  u>d 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry  in  that  church. 

Mr.  Dickinson  waa  the  father  of  eight  children,  the  first  of  whom  waa 
bora  in  1721,  the  last  in  1734. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  published  works  show  that  he  had  n  discriminating  and 
vigoroas  mind,  and  withal  waa  an  adroit  controvertisl.  When  his  brother, 
President  Dickinson,  died,  there  was  a  controversy  pending  between  bim 
(the  President)  and  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  elergy- 
naii  of  Connectient,  on  the  distinctive  points  of  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
inn.  Moses  Dickinson  took  up  the  controversy  where  his  brother  left  it, 
and  managed  it  in  a  way  that  evinced  eonsidcrablo  polemic  dexterity.  In 
addition  to  what  he  wrote  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  he  publiahed 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fiteh,  Governor  of  Conneo^- 
cut.  1774. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D. 

NoBwALK,  February  11.  IMS. 

DcftrSir:  There  is  hot  one  individual  remainini?  in  our  congr(^ation,  who 
baa  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Kov.  Moses  Dickinson, — a  lady   who  is  now 
ninety  years  of  age.     She  waa  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  deal^i,  a 
rtatded  at  New  Canaan.    She  remembers  well  his  peraontA  appeaxatkce,  v&&*tel 
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high  Teneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  all  the  Borronnding  region.  Thig  I  havi 
fh>m  her  own  lips;  and  I  rely  much  on  her  testimony, — ^for  she  has  been  a  per- 
son of  great  intelligence  and  marked  character,  and  had  an  unusual  acquaint" 
luice  with  the  generation  preceding  her  own.  When  I  came  here,  nearly 
twenty-one  years  ago,  there  were  many  aged  people  living,  who  knew  Mr.  Dick- 
inson well.  I  often  heard  them  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
They  left  upon  my  mind  the  strong  impression  concerning  him,  that  he  was  t 
roan  of  superior  learning  and  capacity,  of  earnest  and  uniform  piety,  of  soond 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense,  of  commanding  personal  appearance,  of 
great  dignity  and  courtesy,  full  of  good  feeling,  abounding  in  good  works,  lifing 
as  a  father  among  his  children,  and  not  only  looked  up  to  as  a  beloved  minister 
of  Christ,  but  held  in  esteem  among  his  fellow  citizens,  as  one  of  their  first  and 
ablest  men.    I  haye  never  been  able  to  find  any  of  his  writings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

{ID WIN  HALL 


■♦«- 


JOSHUA  GEE  .♦ 

1721—1748. 

Joshua  Gee  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1698. 
His  father,  Joshua  Gcc,  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  both  his  parents 
were  members  of  the  Second  church,  Boston,  of  which  he  himself  also 
became  a  member  in  1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1717, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  His  early  efforts  in 
the  pulpit  commanded  uncommon  attention.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the 
New  Brick  church,  Boston,  with  Mr.  Waldron,  in  1721 ;  and  in  1723,  be 
had  a  call  to  settle  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  declined.  The  samo  year  he 
was  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  Cotton  Mather,  over  the  same 
church  in  whose  bosom  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th 
of  December,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  Charge.  In  this  relation  he  contb- 
uod  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gee  distinguished  himself  especially  by  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival.  Not  only  did  he  cordially  wel- 
come Whitcficld  to  Boston,  and  adopt  in  his  own  church  the  general  system 
of  measures  which  he  recommended,  but  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  a  public 
controversy  which  was  called  forth  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  churches.  The  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  in  1743,  feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
what  they  deemed  the  erratic  tendencies  of  the  times,  published  "a  Testi- 
mony against  several  errors  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  practice,  which  have  of 
late  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  land."  Mr.  Gee  replied  to  tlus  in  * 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  Convention ;  com- 
plaining  that  the  **  Testimony'*  was  deficient,  in  that  it  contained  nothing  in 
favour  of  revivals ;  and  calling  another  meeting  of  ministers,  for  the  daj 
suooeeding  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  then  held  in  July.  The  pro- 
posed meeting  took  place,  and  sent  forth  another  *' Testimony,"  repwiert 

'  •PriDM'i  Gluift.  Hirt.  I.— IUh.  HiH.  OoU.  X^Wan'i  Hiit.  THm     BobMM*  4s. 
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fuiVournble  light  the  late  revivals,  but  suggesting  timely  cautions 
prevuiliug  irregularities.  Ihis  docuiueDl  waa  signed  by  Bisly-cight 
,  SDil  the  separate  testimonies  of  forty-three  others  viere  inolitded 
in  %a  Appendix ;  ni;Lkitig  the  n  bole  number  of  OEinies  one  hundred  and  elov- 
en.  Mr.  Ueo's  pamphlet  attacking  the  Convention,  was  ansvrered  by  Mr. 
Frescott*  of  Salem,  and  Mr,  Hancock  of  Braintrce ;  in  which  they  mun- 
Wa  that  several  of  Mr.  Gee's  stat-ements  were  ineorrcct,  and  strongly  defend 
the  doings  of  the  Convention.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  been  personally 
■sssiled  by  Mr.  Gee,  published  a  Letter  in  his  own  defence  in  the  Boston 
Kvaning  Vast  of  June  24 ;  and  Mr.  Oee,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Hancock,  retract- 
ed. Another  nieetiug  of  tlie  Assembly  was  hold  in  September,  1745,  when 
scecond  "Testimony"  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  religious  excitements  was 
iaaneJ,  signed  by  Mr.  Gee  and  twenty-three  others. 

Mr.  Uee  was,  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  an  invalid.  As 
early  as  ll'il,  he  requested  to  have  assistance  in  administering  the  commun- 
ion, whenever  he  might  be  too  feeble  to  perform  the  whole  service ;  and  also 
to  havfe  measures  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  readily 
agreed  to  his  proposal;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  June,  1732,  Samuel 
.Mather  beoanie  his  colleague.  After  he  liad  continued  in  this  relation  nine 
years,  a  serious  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  the  majority  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  between  bimself  and  Mr.  Gee,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  December,  1741,  he  was  dismissed  from  bis  charge.  Mr.  Gee  continued 
Birfe  minister  of  the  church  til!  September,  1747 ;  when  Samuel  Checkleyt 
became  bis  assistant.  His  health  which  hod  been  declining  for  a  long  time, 
now  failed  more  rapidly,  and  he  died  on  the  2'2d  of  May,  1748,  in  the  fifty- 
lirat  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twcnty-fiftb  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Gee  wan  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kogers  of  Ports- 
uiouth, — a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  She  died  in  1730,  aged 
twenty-nine.  A  Discourse  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  by 
the  Kev.  Peter  Tbacher,  and  published. 

.Mr.  Gee  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728;  two 
Ssnnous  on  Luke  xiii.  24,  172U;  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Bntain 
(■oDsidered,  11'2'i ;  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  late 
OoDvention  of  pastors  at  BostoD,  1743. 

■  BaiiJtKi.i  rne^cUTT  w«  the  son  of  Jonklbin  Pmcottor  CDDeatd,  luid  wm  born  Sapt.  IS, 
I18T;  inu  jcrnailBleil  HI  Umivitnl  CoWogi  in  nOt;  wu  (•nluined  mioialeT  of  DuDvera,  EtpU  33, 
mij  rtnigneil  liis  ohirge,  Noir.  18,  17M ;  mJ  died  Maj  28, 1777,  MgBi  oinelj.     Hs  p,-'-"-'— • 


Ul*:  rwgneu  jiu  DUKr^j  it  a  v.  iv,  ii  jo;  mnu  UL«I  PIB-J  ^D,  It  u,  mgsa  piDVLjr.  uq  |juihwihu 
■B  KxuninMiun  of  rnrb^D  Remnrkg,  ia.;  t,  Letter  to  the  bnthno  of  the  Fint  ebanb  in 
Mm,  l»ai  ■  Letter  to  Joiliua  Uoe,  in  aruwer  la  bii  uldnned  to  the  Rev.  Nktbuiiel  Belli, 
IWi  >  Lellgr  to  the  Rev.  Hr.  Qeorgo  WhUeauId,  1745;  a  Tms  and  ciLlm  DoniidcntJon  of  the 
BabappT  misuDdenluuliDgi  ud  debiitee  betni^eo    Qreiit  llritaiD  uid  Ibo  Amerlctn  Colonlei, 

tne. 

tSjlMUlit  CUBCKLRT  wuthe  son  of  the  Roy.  Siimoel  ChookUy,  who  WM  bora  el  Boilonj  WM 
gnduled  at  lUrrud  Coilege  in  I'lS;  nu  ordjilDed  tbe  Bnt  minlMei  of  the  New  Goalh 
atanb  in  lioaton.  Not.  !I,  1710,  sad  died  Dee.  I,  1769,  Kf^  wrenlT-tbTee.  He  publiih«d 
*  Sermon  an  tbe  death  of  (icorge  I.,  1727;  ■  Pennon  on  the  den th  of  Ibo  RsT.  Williun  Wnld- 
tM,  IT^;  Little  Children  brought  to  Chriitr  a  Sermon,  1741;  m  Sermon  to  Cnt.  SUddiri 
■od  hiiMinpu))'  on  the  octsaion  of  their  goinK  Bgniuat  the  encmr,  1T&6;  tbo  Chriatian  tri- 
uoiUDg  orer  diitb  :  a  EermoD  nn  n  mournful  uecuian,  17AS. 

flnsnel  Cheukley,  the  gon,  wu  bora  it  Bmton^  wu  gndanted  at  Hamrd  College  in  1T4A', 
mCMtUod  over  the  Old  North  Chureb,  Boston,  as  eolloagne  with  tbe  Rev.  Jodina  Uee,  Sapt. 
:,  ITtT,  and  <lied  March  19,  I7BB.  The  Rev.  Hinr;  Wnre,  In  one  of  hia  HialarisBl  DiMonnai 
MTU  of  Mr.  CbiDkle; — "  Heistoid  to  havo  been  distingqlebed  fora  peealtargart  of  eloqaenea, 
aal  aa  aDdominon  felioltj  in  the  derotir.uaJ  nrviu  of  pnblio  wonhip.  Oc  pnbliahed  nothing 
Bieept  one  Kmon  nn  the  dEsth  ofMra.  L;dia  Iluiekinion,  (1748,)  and  left  the  reoordi  of  tin 
Aonb*)  impeif^t,  thnt  little  can  be  learned  from  them  of  itaatate  and  fortund  doring  Ua 
eaaaention  with  it."  I  And  another  acrmon  of  Samnel  Cheekily  the  ;onnger,  mentioned  in  tha 
OMaloeue  of  the  Amerioin   Antiquarian  Sodoty,  entitled   ■' A  aetmoD  nfoa  i,mHn£aVw 

VcM.  J.  40 
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Br.  Chaunoj,  who  knew  Mr.  Oee  well,  says  of  bin,— 

*'  He  had  a  clear  head  and  a  stronger  one  than  common.  Few  saw  fkither  or  eonli 
feason  better.  Uis  foible  was  a  strange  indolence  of  temper.  He  prelbrred  Udkfaf 
with  his  friends  to  every  thing  else." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Dr.  Chaancy  also  said  of  him, — 

"  It  was  happy  Mr.  Gee  had  an  indolent  turn ;  A>r  with  such  fiery  lealand  soeh  tal- 
ents, he  woula  have  made  continual  confiision  in  the  churches.'' 

Dr.  Eliot's  account  of  him  is  as  follows : — 

"His  genius  was  profound;  his  learning  considerable;  his  theological  attalnmeoti 
very  superior.  His  sermons  are  well  composed  and  argumentative,  and  they  who  wen 
intimate  with  him,  speak  of  his  talents  for  conversation  as  very  uncommoD.  Bt 
indulged  a  kind  of  literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  converse  rather  than  to  write. 
Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  pulpit  any  thing  like  an  extemporaneous  address;  and 
was  reluctant  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged,  because  he  must  finish  them  with 
tome  labour.  He  was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  which  were  in'fltyonr  of  high  ssgrrs- 
Imptarian  doctrines." 


-•♦• 


JOHN   GRAHAM. 

1721—1774. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEK,  D.  D. 

NoRTHAMPTOH,  April  19,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  a  brief  notke 
of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who  occupied  in  his  day  a  prominent  place 
among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  I  may  add  that  my  relations  to  bis 
funily  have  been  such  as  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  is 
eonnection  with  his  history,  and  thus  render  it  easy  for  me  to  perform  the 
service  you  have  asked. 

John  Graham  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  marquises  of  Montrose. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1694,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  If  he  had 
any  high  and  honourable  thoughts  in  consequence  of  his  descent,  he  oe^ 
tainly  did  not  inherit  much  property.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician. 
Emigrating  to  this  country  with  the  Londonderry  people  in  1718,  he  lived, 
at  first,  in  Exeter,  N.  IT. ;  but,  after  he  became  a  preacher,  he  went  to 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  the  place,  Maj 
25,  1723.  The  town  received  in  1719  its  first  settlers,  who  were  prbbablj 
few  in  number,  and  did  not  abound  in  wealth.  If  they  were  not  poor,  they 
were  very  illiberal  and  unjust ;  for  their  minister  and  his  family  were  aotnsl 
sufferers  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  dismissed  for 
inadequate  support  in  1731.  After  living  a  while  in  Lebanon,  he  was  set- 
tled, January  17,  1733,  having  a  house  given  him  and  a  hundred  pomids 
salary,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  church  in  Woodbury,  in  a  yillsge 
on  the  Pomperang  river,  which  is  now  the  town  of  Southbury.  The  ohmrek 
was  formed  the  same  day  :  he  and  his  wife,  Abigail,  were  members.  Here 
he  lived  more  than  forty  years,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  osefol- 
ness,  and  much  respected.  He  died  December  11,  1774,  aged  eighty,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  whole  ministry.  He  had  admitted,  in  thirty- 
"  years,  three  hundred  ohuroh  members. 
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k  III  the  remarkable  ruvival  of  religion  in  New  Bnglaad,  about  llie  yeht 
1740,  be  was  one  of  tlie  oiiiinent  mioislerB  who  zealously  promoted  it  by  his 
labours,  uo-operaliog  with  his  neighbours,  Mills,  Farrand  and  Bellamy,  and 
with  Lockwood.  Lord,  Williams,  WhitniBn,*  Mcachaui,  Humphreys,! 
Pomeroy  and  Wheelock.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  ministers  in  Fairfield 
county,  who  gave  their  attestatioD  to  the  work  in  1743.  Some  of  the  others 
were  Anthony  Stoddard,  Jedcdiah  Milla,  Ebeuezer  While  t  and  Joseph 
Bellamy. 

Mr.  Graham  had  a  colleague  eight  years, — Benjamin  WUdman,  who  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1T6B,  and  died  in  1812,  having  been  a  minis- 
ter forty-throe  years.  It  is  related  of  htm  that  he  once  consulted  Dr.  Bel- 
Uiuy  as  lo  what  he  I'ould  do  to  persuade  bis  people  at  Soutbbury  to  attend 
meeting  more  generally  and  punctually.  When  Dr.  B.  advised  bim  to  place 
a  barrel  of  rum  in  the  pulpit,  he  replied, — "  I  am  afraid  to  do  that,  for  I 
fhould  have  half  the  church  of  Bethlehem  (Dr.  Bellamy's  church)  down 
here  on  the  Sabbath." 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  head  of  a  noted  family.  He  was  married  in  Exeter, 
to  Love  Sanborn ;  and  there  his  son  John  was  born  in  1722.  llii)  second 
wife  wa.s  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadlej..  His 
daaghter.  Love,  married  first  Mr.  Brinckerboff.  who  lived  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  next  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy  Lee.  Three  of  bis  sons  were  ministers: — John 
who  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  was  settled  at  West  Suffiold,  Conn.,  ud 
died  in  1796  ;  Chauncy,  who  was  graduated  in  1747,  was  settled  at  Fisbkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1784  ;  and  Richard  Crouch,  who  was  graduated  in 
1760,  was  settled  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1771.  Mr.  Graham's 
sons, — Aiidrew  and  Robert,  were  physicians.  Aiidrcjp  died  in  Southbury  in 
1785,  and  his  son  was  Jolin  A,  Graham,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont  and  Now 
York,  who  died  in  1841  ;  Bobtrt  lived  at  White  Plains,  and  was  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Admiralty  Courts.  The  Rev.  John  Graham 
who  died  in  1796,  was  the  father  of  the  lato  Sylvester  Graham  of  North- 
aroptOQ,  who  died  in  1851,  aged  fifty- six, —for  many  years  known  as  a  pub- 
Uc  lecturer  on  temperance  and  health. 

Mr.  Grahani  was  an  earnest  preacher.  Intelligent  and  faithful  in  all  the 
duties  of  life.  He  was  honoured  by  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  1737, — the  tenth  person  not  educated  there,  thus  honoured. 
He  was  regarded  o^  a  nian  of  learning,  and  of  prudence  and  power  in 
polemical  discussion.  He  published  a  pamphjjjt  on  Episcopacy  against  Dr. 
JoUhson  and  Mr.  Bcaeh  in  173'i,  and  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Answer  ; 
also,  a  Sermon  at  Coventry  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan  Strong,  1746!  Mid 
an  Answer  lo  Mr.  Gale's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  calm  and  full  vindication, 

I  gndD»ted  at  HMTanl  Co]l«g«  in  1D9lt;   wu  emplojed  in  tnohlus 

im  in  inOB;  wiu  oirlitinBdputorof  thsDharrh  in  yannliiElOD,  Cons., 

"  ""         "  "  from  17M  to  17«;  and  diadln  AugoM, 

., -..,  „™luswd  Bt  YbIb  College  in  1726;  «h  ■ 

vuiriD  iiMui  ii^o  HI  ii.>^,  Duu  1  Fel Ian  from  1148  In  1 774;  wiu  onlained  putor  nf  tlie&«flond 
™„Ji  ia  n»rtfoni.  Not.  29,  1T33,  and  died  in  1770.  Mo  prHwhrd  the  Election  Soraiop  Id 
Itii,  which  wuiiubliahcd. 

t  OlHiKt,  HuMi-BHKrs  wu  rndnaUd  at  Yale  College  In  1T32;  wu  ordainrd  pulor  of  the 
■       ■   ■     riBfW.  Conn.,  in  HaS:  and  died  in  1787. 

!B  Whith   wm  gndoated  U  Yalo  ColUre  In  1733;  wu  ofdklned  paf toi  at  th* 
in  DoDburr,  Conn.,  Huoh  10,  ITSfl;  uifdied  ia  IITS. 


h>  >T>inm>r  Jifhnnl   bLShI ,    ... 

n   Fellow  of  Y 
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Ae.,  rdfttiiig  to  Ysle  Collie,  1759.    His  son  Cluiiiiioj  pablislied  a  Serwrn 
pmehed  at  Albany,  entitled  ''  Children  federally  holy,"  1765. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respeotfolly,  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  ALLEH. 


-»«- 


WILLIAM  WALDRON .♦ 

1721—1727. 

William  Waldron  belonged  to  ono  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  grandson  of  Major  Richard  Waldron,  an  early 
settler  of  Dover,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  horribly  mangled  and  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1689.  He  was  son  of  Capt.  Richard 
Waldron  of  Portsmouth,  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Cutts, 
President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  second  (the  mother  of  William) 
was  Elinor  Vaughan, — ^also  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Gntts.  His 
brother,  Richard,  was  Secretary  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  his  sister,  Abigail, 
was  married  to  Colonel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1697  ;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1717. 

Mr.  Waldron  became  the  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  Having  preached  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Joshua  Gee, — afterwards  minister  of  the  Old  North  church, 
he  was  chosen  pastor  on  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  and  was  ordained 
May  22,  1722.  Cotton  Mather  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Increase  Mather 
gave  the  Charge.  It  was  the  last  ordination  that  Increase  Mather  ever 
attended. 

Mr.  Waldron  engaged  in  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  quickly  succeeded 
in  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affections  of  his  people.  As  he  advanced 
in  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  constantly  growing  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a  more  humbling  impression  of  his  own  unworthiness.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1726,  he  writes  thus :— 

"  This  day  begins  a  fifth  year  from  my  ordination  to  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minister. 
Ah  Lord,  what  an  unfruitful  Christian,  what  an  unfaithful  steward,  have  I  been!  Oh 
for  the  good  Spirit  of  grace,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  I  may  abound  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  and  be  always  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord!" 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1727,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  minister  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  where  he  met  several  of 
his  brethren  ;  but,  after  conversing  a  little  while  with  them,  he  took  hi^ 
leave,  saying  that  he  felt  too  unwell  to  remain  any  longer.  He  immediately 
went  to  his  own  house,  and  never  left  it,  till  he  was  carried  from  it  a  corpse. 
His  disease  proved  to  be  a  slow  fever  of  an  intermittent  type  ;  but,  in  the 
early  stage  of  it,  little  danger  was  apprehended.  He  had  at  first  some  pain- 
ful apprehensions  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  state ;  but  the  clouds  which  had 
gathered  around  him  quickly  passed  away ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  submit 
quietly  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  His  church  had  frequent  meetings 
for  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  ministers  of  the 
town ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  gradually  extinguished.     As  tha 

•  Ware'i  Hift.  DiM.»BobUiif>  do. 
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e  of  his  departuro  drew  near,  he  repeated  several  times  tte  wordg  of  his 
dying  LorJ~"Fiithcr,  into  thy  haods  I  commend  mj  spirit;*'  and,  even  after 
his  spoech  failed  him,  he  kept  lifting  his  hands  and  eyea  to  Heaven,  in  token 
of  the  satiafuotioD  ho  bud  in  his  Redeemer's  gracious  presence.  He  died  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1727,  in  the  thirtj-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixth  of  his  ministry.  "He  died,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "nobly.  So  todie 
is  indeed  no  dying.  'Tia  but  flying  away  with  the  vpinga  of  the  morning 
into  the  Paradise  of  God,"  Several  of  the  Boaton  ministers  preached  set- 
mona  in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 

Mr.  Waldron  was  married,  soon  after  lua  ordination,  to  Eliza  Allen  of 
Martha'tt  Vineyard,  who  survived  him,  with  two  little  ehildrcn.  One  of 
tbem, — a  daughter,  hecaine  the  wifa  of  Colonel  Joaiah  Quincy  of  Braintree, 
Ua^s. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Waldron  is  from  the  dedication 
of  the  Kev.  Thomaa  Foicroft'a  Sermon  on  hia  death,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooper: — 

"Pict)' is  Ibe  most  Divine  pari  of  a  mluistcr'icharacter.  •  •  •  aad  thli  U  tbu 
for  which  your  dvc^eaHoil  iiiistor  nns  I'sgwcially  valimblc.  The  grace  of  Gud  (we  have 
reBBon  to  think)  took  au  t'arly  pnnJiuBsioa  of  liis  nuul ;  and  it  ntterwardii  gorerticd  in 
bla  lllb,  adorned  btji  convorsaiinn,  and  animated  hi*  miniMry.  Tlioae  of  ua  who  took 
knowledge  ofliimfrum  an  ititluitiic  acquaintanco  with  liim,could'nt  but  diRcem  a  rever- 
ence fur  the  Diviuo  Majfsiy.  a  reliali  uf  spiritual  things  and  a  delight  in  religioua 
dntiea,  to  live  with  him  and  to  grow  and  increase.         ••••»• 

"  In  the  bouse  of  God  be  was  a  wise  and  fhlthflil  iteward.  Id  hii  preaching  he  fed 
jon  wiib  wboltsunic  and  edifying  tratlu,  tbat  migbc  minister  proper  nourishment  to 
your  souls:  the  luetliud  plain  and  easy, — tho  manner  grave  aod  sokmu, — the  dreas 
neither  gaudy  Dor  homely.  •  •  •  He  insisted  on  the  pecular  doctrines  of  tbe  Goi- 
pel,  but  did  not  overlook  the  great  things  of  God's  Law.  He  taught  jusliflcatlon  by 
ui(h  iu  the  rigbteonsneas  of  Christ,  yet  alBrmed  constantly  that  they  which  believe 
In  God  should  be  carGful  to  maintain  good  works.  And  that  you  might  know  what  i* 
good,  and  what  the  Lord  your  God  requires  of  you,  he  began  a  course  of  Sermons 
Apon  the  Commandments ;  which  I  suppose  were  not  Bnlshed  when  he  dl«d. 

"  He  gave  liimself  to  prayvr  as  wvll  as  the  ministry  of  the  word.  In  his  early 
ohitdbouu,  be  began  to  call  ou  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  phrlicular  providence  set  the 
wheel  of  prayer  a  going,  and  I  believe  it  never  wholly  stopped  afterwards.  This  he 
onoe  gave  me  an  accouut  of  in  a  retired  couveraation  I  bad  with  him ;  and  I  suppose 
I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  mentioned  it.  It  was  tbig — bis  dear  parents  were 
gone  aomewheru  by  water,  anil  a  storm  or  anddon  gust  of  wind  arose,  when  it  was 
supposed  they  miglit  be  comiog  home.  He  hoard  the  family  speak  of  the  danger  they 
might  be  now  io.  This  so  alarmed  hU  fear,  tbat  he  went  alone  to  seek  God  in  then- 
behalf,  that  they  might  be  preserved  and  returned.  They  wum  so.  And  bavius  be- 
gun thus  auecesBililly  to  pray  for  his  parents,  heatlerwards  continued  to  pray  torhim- 
•elf.  While  at  the  College,  1  know,  he  was  one  of  those  young  students,  who  nsed  to 
meet  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  days  n>r  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  prirato 
»odal  religion.  And  his  ministry  was  carried  on  very  ranch  with  prayer.  When  I  ■ 
befan  hii  eoursc  of  Sermons  upon  the  Commandments,  IBnd  he,  In  a  solemn  and  pa<  - 
ticnlar  manner,  begged  of  God  direction  and  assistance  therein.  And  he  was  veiy 
desirous  to  engage  the  prayers  of  others  for  him.  He  used  to  ask  them,  not  asacom- 
pUmcnt,  but  as  one  in  earnest,  who  knowhow  to  value  them.  His  public  prayers  were 
serious  and  pertinent;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  pray  with  much  affection  and 
enlargement;  particularly  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which  1  was 
oncu  present  with  him." 

The  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  m  hia  History  of  the  New  North  charch, 
writee  thuB  of  Mr.  Waldron: — 

"As  a  preacher  he  was  remarkable  for  soil  ndness  of  argument,  plainness  and  direct 
nesa  of  speech,  and  gravity  of  manner.  Ills  temper  was  naturally  obliging  and  his 
affections  warm;  whilst,  at  tho  same  time,  he  was  too  independent  to  atoop  to  any  lit- 
tle arts  to  conciliate  favour,  and  loo  stern  in  integrity  ever  to  prostitute  his  oonsclenoe. 
lie  waa^  like  most  of  the  clergymen  of  New  Enfclaod,  a  hearty  patriot,  and  a  steady 
(Hendandadvocateof  all  thn  civil  privilogOB  which  the  people  then  enjoyed,  Hewsa 
alao  a  strict  and  very  zealous  Cuagregationalist.    IT  he  hUlWed  \Qiv^T,X^Mnft 
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doabt  that  he  would  hare  exerted  a  powerfbl  inflaence  in  the  oomaiuiiftXi  tad 
left  more  eonspieaoQi  memorials  upon  the  records  of  this  Ghuroh.* 


-♦♦- 


OLIVER  PEABODY  * 

1721—1762. 

Oliver  Psabody  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Boxford,  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1698.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old ;  in  'consequence  of  which,  the  care  of  his  eduoatioo 
deYolved  wholly  on  his  pious  mother.  In  his  early  youth,  his  mind  became 
impressed  with  divine  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  Having  gone  through 
the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1717,  and 
was  graduated  in  1721,  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age.  As  be  had  the 
ministry  in  view  during  his  whole  course,  his  studies,  even  in  College,  were 
directed  somewhat  with  reference  to  it ;  though  this  did  not  prevent  bim 
from  making  highly  respectable  improvement  in  all  the  branches  then  indu- 
ded  in  a  collegiate  education. 

Immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  propagating  the  Gospel  requested  him  to  be  ordained  as  an  evas- 
gelist,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary  among  the  surrounding  heathen. 
They  had  before  made  a  similar  application  to  a  number  of  candidates,  but 
they  had  all  declined  from  the  apprehension  of  an  approaching  Indian  war ; 
and  it  was  urged  upon  him  as  a  reason  for  consenting  to  the  proposal,  that 
if  he  declined,  they  should  be  obliged,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  the 
object.  The  argument  prevailed  with  him ;  and,  though  fully  aware  of  the 
deprivations  and  sacrifices  to  which  it  must  subject  him,  be  entered  cheer- 
fully this  dark  and  unpromising  field  of  ministerial  labour.  The  Honoura- 
ble Board  of  Commissioners  having  determined  to  send  him  to  Natick, — s 
place  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  which  employed  him,  and  surround- 
ed with  settled  ministers, — they  did  not  immediately  ordain  him,  but  direct- 
ed him  to  perform  missionary  service,  until  circumstances  should  render  his 
ordination  expedient. 

He  preached  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1721.  At 
that  period,  there  were  but  two  families  of  white  people  in  the  town,  though 
they  were  soon  joined  by  several  others.  Among  the  Indians  there  was  no 
church,  nor  member  of  a  church,  nor  even  a  person  known  to  have  been  bap- 
tised ;  for,  though  a  church  had  been  formed  there  sixty  years  before,  by  the 
labours  of  John  Eliot,  it  had,  some  time  previous  to  Mr.  Peabody's  going 
among  them,  become  extinct. 

He  preached  constantly  at  Natick,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1721,  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1729 ;  when  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
joined  by  a  committee  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  were  direct- 
ed to  repair  to  Natick,  and  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  form- 
ing a  church,  and  settling  a  minister.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  expedient  to  gather  a  church,  consisting  partly  of  Bng- 

•  PaaopUsi,  VU.— AU«ii*i  Biog.  Diet. 
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Itsh  uid  partly  of  IndianB,  and  to  constitute  Mr.  Pealody  their  pastor. 
Meunrea  were  immediately  adopted  in  conformity  with  this  recommcndatiOD. 
Three  Indians  were  propounded,  "after  much  pBina  taken  with  them,"  and 
the  3d  of  December  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr- 
Butter*  of  Medfield  preached  on  the  oueasion,  and  constituted  a  oburoh, 
oonaiating  of  three  Indians  and  5vo  white  persons.  On  the  17tb  of  the 
«ame  month,  Sir.  Peahody  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  a  missionary,  to 
t«ko  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  chureh  and  society  at  Katick.  Here  he 
resided  constantly  during  bis  whole  ministry,  with  the  esception  of  one  §e»- 
MD  when  ho  was  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moheagan  lril)e  of  Indiani 
in  Oonnecticut. 

A.bout  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Natick,  he  was  married  to  Han- 
bfeb,  daughter  of  the  llev.  Joseph  Buster,^a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
esoelteni  Henae  and  fen'ent  piety.  They  had  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  reach  maturity.  One  of  them  Oliver,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Colle^  in  llib,  was  ordained  at  Kozbury,  November  7, 1750,  and  died  May, 
29. 1752. 

Mr.  Fcabody'fl  labours  among  the  Indians  were  attended  with  very  consid- 
erable success.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  them  not  only  to  aban* 
don  their  savage  mode  of  living,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  civilised  society, 
bat  also  to  cast  away  their  degrading  vices,  especially  that  of  intemperance , 
and,  in  instances  not  a  few,  he  was  instrumental,  by  God's  blessing,  of 
bringing  them  under  the  power  of  a  living  Christianity.  Twenty-two  per- 
Mina  were  added  to  the  church  the  first  year  after  his  ordination,  a  number  of 
whom  were  Indians.  In  u  letter  to  the  Convention  of  ministers  assembled 
at  Boston  from  the  New  Kugland  Provinces  in  July,  1743,  to  record  their 
Testimony  in  respect  to  the  Revival  of  that  day,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Amone  iny  liitli!  peiiple,  (I  would  meatiaii  !i  to  the  glory  or  the  rich  grace,  and  of 
tbe  blcMCd  Spirit,  of  Gnd,}  there  have  been  very  apparent  striving*  aod  operations  of 
ttie  Holy  Gliuat  among  Indiana  and  EDgllch,  young  and  old,  male  and  fcnutlo.  There 
hKTe  been  added  to  our  church,  nf  anch  I  hojiH  as  shall  be  Mved,  about  llfVy  persons 
ofdiEsrent  nationa,  sinco  the  beginning  nf  Ual  March  was  two  years,  whose  Uvea  in 
guural  witneu  to  the  sincerity  of  their  proR-Hion." 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Sir.  Peabody's  ordination  and 
hia  death,  which  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-two  years,  there  were  bap- 
tiaed,  within  the  limits  of  his  society,  one  hundred  and  siity  Indians  and 
fonr  hundred  white  persons ;  and  there  were  twenty-nine  Indians  and  twen- 
ty-two English  baptized,  previous  to  bis  ordination.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  into  his  church,  after  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  and 
nxty-Gve;  of  whom  thirty-five  were  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
were  white  persons.  During  his  whole  residence  at  Natick, — a  period  of 
thirty-one  years  and  a  half,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Indians  died,  one  of 
whom  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ton  years. 

Hr.  Peahody  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitaLion;  but  he  was  alwayi 
rc«dy  to  la.sk  bis  energies  to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  hia  Master.  Hence 
ho  oonsontcd.  a  few  years  before  his  death,  to  undertake  a  mission  among 
the  Mohcagans;  but  euoh  wore  the  fatigues  and  hardships  to  which  he  was 
tubjeuted,  that  bis  constitution  received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  reoov- 
ered.     From   this  time,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  whicli,  though  it  was  of  sev- 

•  JotKPa  Bakted  was  born  «t  Bmirtrm;,  Jone  -4,  IflIB;  wu  gndiialed  it  Hwrin 
la  1093;  ml  otdiktniid  at  MedBsli],  April  21,  IflST,  and  died  Miiy2,  ITla,  ngcdiixly-miu 
paUUHd  the  Mwi.  Election  Bcnuoii,  HIT- 
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eral  years'  oontinuance,  led  to  his  dissolution.  During  bis  last  illnte,  Ve 
was  remarkably  sustained  by  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Saviour  and  tiit 
Comforter.  He  repeatedly  observed  to  his  family  that  his  greatest  ooneen 
was  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  thtt 
his  waning  strength  allowed  to  him,  to  urge  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  He  lingered  until  Sunday,  February  2, 
1752,  when  he  departed  with  Paul's  heroic  language  on  his  lips — **  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight"  &c.     He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  last  Illness,  the  Indians  testified  their  gratitude  and  affection 
towards  him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  at  his  death,  they  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father.  One  of  them  in  particular,  by  the  name  of  Prince, 
would  not  leave  the  room  by  night  or  day,  during  the  five  days  that  the 
body  lay  unburied,  even  long  enough  to  take  refreshments,  except  as  thoiic 
around  him  absolutely  forced  him  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  few  men 
have  lived  moro  beloved,  or  died  more  lamented. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Peabody's  character  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  is  the  following,  originally  publbhed  in  the  Panoplist,  and 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  scene  of  hu 
labours  as  well  as  with  many  of  hb  friends : — 

"  As  a  minister  Mr.  Peabody  was  faitlifiil  and  laborious.  He  accounted  the  work 
of  the  ministry  an  honourable  employment;  and,  by  his  unwearied  diligence  and 
exemplary  life,  he  honoured  it.  From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  sacred  olfice.  he 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  improve  in  the  qualifications  for  it.  Ue  studied  tu 
'show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  neodeth  not  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  He  considered  it  to  be  the  great  design  of  preaching,  to 
give  men  a  realizing  view  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  to  show  them  wherein  their 
true  and  substantial  happiness  consists,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  method  in  which 
it  might  be  obtained.  It  was  not  to  him  a  trifling  consideration  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immortal  beings  who  were  committed  to  his  charge,  and  deliver  to  them 
a  message  from  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  sur- 
vey the  people  of  his  charge  with  a  deep  interest,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  solici- 
tude, and  in  his  addresses  to  them  he  was  pungent  plain  and  affectionate.  He  made 
it  an  object  of  importance  to  speak  so  plainly  that  the  most  ignorant  might  understand;' 
BO  seriously  and  impressively  that  the  careless  and  stupid  might  feel;  so  convincing!/ 
Ikat  gaintayers  and  those  vho  opposed  themselves  might  be  put  to  silence.  Not  think- 
ing that  he  had  discharged  all  his  duty,  when  he  had  carried  them  to  the  throne  of 
S'ace  in  humble  and  importunate  prayer,  and  had  taught  them  from  the  oracles  of 
od  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  he  seized  other  opportunities  to  counsel,  warn  and  admon- 
iah  them,  to  catechise  the  youth,  instruct  the  ignorant,  use  his  exertions  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  and  to  commend  all  to  the  care,  guidance  and  compassion  of  the  gracious 
and  sovereign  C^od. 

''He  was  a  fViend  and  fkther  to  his  people,  and  by  his  wise,  prudent  and  manly 
deportment,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all.  Among  the  Indians  he  was 
often  called  in  as  a  mediator;  and  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  judgment,  that 
his  decision  generally  imparted  satisfaction,  and  restored  i)cace  and  harmony.  A 
fkithfdl  discharge  of  duty,  even  in  administering  reproof,  would  not  make  them  hii 
enemies;  and  he  so  gained  their  confidence  that  he  dwelt  among  them  without  fear. 

''Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  cares,  arising  from  a  mixed  society,  he  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  a  large  family,  composed  of  his  own  children  and  a  number  of  boarders  and 
domestics, — ^generally  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  twenty,  all  of  whom  he  wonid 
collect  morning  and  evening  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  join  in  singing  a  psalm  of 
praise,  and  in  the  devout  exercises  of  prayer.  In  his  family  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  minister,  the  affectionate  husband,  and  tender  companion,  the  kind 
indulgent  parent,  the  humane  and  liberal  masu»r.  llis  house  was  a  welcome  recepu- 
cle  for  the  stranger,  his  heart  was  open  to  his  friends,  and  his  bounty  was  cheerrally 


•  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Indians  wore  so  improved  in  regard  to  their 
tion»  that  many  of  them  could  read  and  write  as  well  as  understand  the  English  laagiage. 
Mr.  Moo^  from  York,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  was  at  Natick  and  preached  to  the  Indiaiit; 
and  in  order  to  be  understood  by  them,  be  supposed  he  must  condescend  to  all  low  expnaioBs; 
.Mit  he  forgot  that  he  was  preaching  to  oivilized  Indians,  who  remarked  upon  his  pKaohiDg  <'tbal 
if  Mr.  Peabody  should  preach  in  such  low  language,  thev  should  have  concluded  he  mm  < 
and  would  have  gone  out  of  the  meeting  house  ai^  left  ^im." 
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idmlnlstercd  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  needy.  His  local  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Botion,  yet  environed  by  Indian  wigwams,  drew  the  attention  of  strangers  anddistin- 
(oiflhed  foreigners,  who  often  repaired  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  where  they  were 
lure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Among  his  friends  was  Governor  Belcher, — a  man 
vbose  heart  was  alive  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  who  ti*eated  Mr.  Peabody  wHh 
KHnething  more  than  empty  compliments  and  ceremonious  visits.  Ue  made  Mr.  Pea- 
l>ody  welcome  to  his  house;  and,  by  various  acts  of  liindness,  displayed  a  fHendsfaip 
that  was  founded  on  real  esteem,  and  strengthened  by  a  union  of  virtuous  affections. 

*'  To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Peabody  was  friendly,  social  and  obliging;  and 
t>y  them  he  was  honoured  and  loved.  In  cases  of  difficulty  he  was  a  wise  counsellor, 
M>  that  great  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  judgment,  and  implicit  reliance  on  his 
Sdelity.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  King- 
lorn  of  God;  a  man  of  unafiected  piety  and  gravity ;  prudent  in  his  conduct  as  a  min- 
ister and  a  Christian. 

^'  He  possessed  a  heart  that  was  not  only  susceptible  of  all  the  impressions  of  Tirtiie 
ind  religion,  but  was  also  the  seat  of  exquisite  sensibility.  This  sensibility  was  not 
merely  a  natural  softness,  but  the  genuine  state  of  a  heart  softened  by  the  spirit  of 
Jhrist,  and  brought  into  conformity  to  him, — a  heart  warmed  with  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Notwithstanding  his  temper  was  naturally  grave  and  thoughtfVil,  he  could  be 
cheerful,  and  accommodate  himself  to  his  company,  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  and 
lu  impart  suitable  instructions.'' 


-•♦- 


SOLOMON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  * 

1722—1776. 

Solomon  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield, 
by  his  second  marriage.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  June  4,  1700  ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1719  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  December  5,  1722;  and  died  February  29,  1776,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Cogswell  of 
Windham,  from  Rev.  ii.  10,  of  which  there  were  published  two  editions. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1749  to  1769,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution  in  1773. 

In  1741,  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deer- 
field,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  of  choice 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  were  redeemed,  made  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  New 
England ;  on  which  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  family  meeting 
at  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  of  Mansfield.  A  day 
of  special  prayer  was  observed,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  called  npon  for  a 
discourse  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  accordingly  delivered  one,  which 
was  published,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  You  may  well  think  I  have  all  along  had  some  special  eye  to  the  uncommon  ooca- 
sion  of  prayer  at  this  time;  that  person  here  present  with  us,  who  has  been,  for  a  long 
lime,  in  a  miserable  captivity,  with  a  barbarous  and  heathen  people,  now  for  more 
than  thirty -eight  years;  yet  among  that  people,  bred  up  in  Popish  superstition,  blind- 
ness and  bigotry ;  wlio,  by  the  providence  of  God  came  last  year,  and  now  again  with  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  children,  on  a  visit  in  New  England.  Some  of  you  know  well, — 
I  am  sure  I  do, — how  long  she  has  been  the  subject  of  prayer;  what  numberless  prayers 
hare  been  put  up  to  God  for  her  by  many  holy  souls  now  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  many 
who  yet  remain  on  earth .  IIow  many  groans  and  fervent  prayers  can  these  ears  witness 
to  have  been  uttered  and  breathed  forth,  with  a  sort  of  burning  and  unquenchable 
ardour  fh>m  the  pious  and  holy  soul  of  her  dear  father,  now  with  God !    I  know  not  that 

•  CognrelPs  Pun.  Semi.— Hist,  of  the  WttUimi  ?ainSi7. 
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I  ever  heard  him  pray  after  his  own  return  fiom  captivity,  without  a  remembranoe  of 
her;  that  God  would  return  her  to  his  sanctuary,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Uie  Gospel 
light  and  grace,  in  that  purity  and  simplicity  in  which  it  shines  in  oar  land,  but 
in  this  it  seemed  us  if  ho  never  could  be  denied ;  that  God  would  not  let  her  perish  in 
Popish  superstition  and  ignorance;  but  let  her  place  be  where  it  would,  that  lie  would, 
as  He  easily  could,  find  some  way  for  deliverance  (Vom  those  snares  and  thick  laid 
stratagems  of  the  devil,  to  bL>guile  and  ruin  poor  souls,  and  make  her  a  monument  of 
bis  glorious  and  almighty  grace.  And  this  he  was  wont  to  do  with  such  czprcasioiis  of 
(kith  in  God  and  holy  forvour  of  soul,  as  seemed  to  breathe  himself  and  lier  intotbe 
arms  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  God  did  not  give  him  leave  to  see  the'perfonnanee 
of  his  wislies  and  desires  for  her,  but  took  him  to  satisfy  them  in  God  himself,  and 
make  him  perfectly  know  that  not  a  tittle  of  the  covenant  should  ever  fkil;  anil  left 
her  in  the  same  state,  to  try  the  faith,  and  call  forth  the  prayers,  of  his  people  still. 
Wo  see  now  some  dawiiings  towards  her  deliverance,  and  living  hopes  of  it;  though 
all  endeavours  of  men  to  |)erHnade  her  here  have  been  heretofore  tried  in  vain:  it  ha» 
pleased  God  to  incline  her  the  last  summer,  and  now  again,  of  her  own  accord,  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  friends;  and  st'cnis  to  encourage  us  to  hoi>e  that  He  designs  to  answer  tliu 
many  prayers  which  have  been  put  up  for  her;  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  his  pro- 
vidence and  grace,  to  give  us  one  extraordinary  conviction  that  he  is  a  God  hearing 
prayer." 

Dr.  Williams  undoubtedly  held  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
New  England  clergy.  His  influence  was  felt  among  the  churches,  not  only 
in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  New  England  ;  and  his  services  were  very 
oft'en  called  for  ou  iniportaut  public  occasions.  In  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try, be  was  engaged  in  two  controversies,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention: — one  in  174(5,  with  the  llev.  Andrew  CrosweU,*  on  "the 
Nature  of  Justifying  Faith ;"  the  other  in  1751,  with  bus  cousin,  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards,  on  ^Hhc  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  communion  in 
the  Christian  Saeraments."  He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Europe 
as  well  OS  America,  and  among  his  correspondents  abroad,  be  numbered  one 
or  more  of  the  Erskiues,  and  the  celebrated  Macdaurin,  author  of  the  well 
known  Sermon  ou  **Glor3'ing  in  the  cross." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Williams*  publications: — A  Sermon  preaohedat 
Goshen  at  the  onlination  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Eliot,t  1729.  Election  Sermon, 
1741.  A  Sermon  at  Mansfield  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Eunice  Williams, 
1741.  Substance  of  two  Discourses  on  occasion  of  the  death  by  drowning 
of  Mr.  John  Woodward,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  1741, 


James  Daveniwrt,  ('2d  edition,)  1742;  A  Keply  to  a  book  entitled  "  A  display  of  (jod  s  fped«l 
jSntce,*'  1712;  A  Letter  to  the  llev.  Mr.  Turell,  in  answer  to  Ifw  Dimction  to  his  people,  1742; 
I'he  Api^tic  s  adviev  to  the  Jailor  iinjjroved;  being  a  s(»Ieinn  warning  against  the  awfal  sin  of 
soul  murder:  a  Sermon,  1741;  What  is  Christ  tome,  if  he  is  not  mine?  or  a  sea^onablo  DcfcDoe 
of  the  Old  Protestant  I)<»etrine  of  .Justifying  Faith,  171o:  J^eeon*!  Dtfencc  of  the  Old  Protest- 
ant Doctrine  of  .Justifying  I  aith ;  being'a  Keply  to  the  exceptions  of  Solomon  Williams,  acunsl 
a  IJook  entitled  "  What  i*?  Christ  to  me  if  he  is  not  mine//'  1717;  thriven  shut  against  ArminiADi 
and  Antinomiann:  a  Sermon,  1717;  Narrative  of  the  f.>unding  and  .settling  the  now-gathered 
Congregational  chureh  in  IJoston,  174J;  the  Heavenly  d<»ctrine  of  man  s  .Justification  only  bj 
the  obedience  of  .Jesus  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1758;  A  Testimony  agsiinst  the  profancnes  of  iome 
of  the  public  disjmtes  on  the  last  Commencement  day :  with  Letters  to  the  President  of  Har- 

VBJ^l   (^ikllniro.     /\n     tUa.    ^vA.M>>;^n        Um  1  7tlO  .     «     T  »»*^.    *^     «U_      1> *l 1 r^  .  -mmm 


ton  8  toermon  t)erorc  the  Society  for  propagating  tJio  (iosjiel  in  foreign  parts;  wherein  oar  Colo- 
nioB  are  defended  against  his  most  injurious  and  abusive  reflections,  1768;  Brief  Reonrkioo 
the  satiruyfcl  drollery  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  Commoncemeut  day,  1771;  Mr.  Mnniiy 
unmasked,— in  which,  among  other  thin«,  is  shown  that  his  doctrine  of  Universal  SalvmtieB 
if  inimieal  to  virtue,  and  productive  of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  1775;  A  Disoonne  ftvmh 
Theei.  ii.  13, — in  which  is  shown  the  cause  and  cure  of  all  religious  melancholy,  horron  of  «»- 
idence,  Ao.*  1784. 

t  Jacob  Eliot,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  grmdoated  at  Harvaid  College  in  1730:  wis 
«b«ion  (Qoshen)  Conn.,  Nor.  26,  1739;  Md  died  in  1766. 
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The  more  excellent  way :  or  the  orJinarj  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of 
ilie  Holy  Spirit,  more  excellent  thnn  all  eitrraordinarj  gifts  that  can  be 
coveted  or  obtiunpcl  by  men:  A  Sermon  m  (Joshen,  1741.  A  Discourse  ai 
the  funeral  of  the  llev.  Eleazar  Williams,  1742.  The  comfort  or  hleased- 
nesa  of  being  at  home  with  Ood  or  dnelling  with  him,  &c. :  A  Sermon, 
1742.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Richard  Salter,  1744.  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Goapel  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ;  being  an  answer 
to  tha  Kav.  Andrew  Croswell's  book  00  Justifying  Faith,  1746.  The  true 
state  of  the  quesUon  concerning  the  QualtfieatioDs  necessary  to  lawful  com- 
munion iu  the  Christian  Sacraments ;  being  an  answer  to  the  BcT.  Mr.  Jon^ 
than  Edwards'  "  llnuible  Inquiry,"  &o.,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Kbeneier  Williams*  of  Pouifret,  175it.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rer.  Joseph  Mencham,  1754.  A  Thanksgiving  Scmon  on  occasion  of 
the  smiles  of  HeaveD  on  the  British  arms  in  America,  partioularly  in  tho 
reduction  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Ilalf-centnry  Sermon,  1772.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Faith  Huntington,  1775. 

Dr.  Williaina'  last  days  were  marked  by  great  suffering,  Imt  he  suatained 
liimsetf  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  I  ha\'e  seen  a  record  in 
manuscript,  made  at  the  time,  of  his  dying  exercises,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  raised  above  all  painful  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
the  future,  and  had  his  mind  fjuickcued  almost  into  a  state  of  rapture,  in 
anticipation  of  the  glory  that  was  about  to  open  upon  him.  His  last  words, 
as  they  are  recorded,  were, — "I  shall  soon  be  there;  and  a  full  blaze  of 
glory  will  open  upon  my  soul,  and  swallow  it  up  in  God  and  Christ.  At 
present,  we  can't  have  any  conception.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  but  I 
must  wait." 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Lebanon, 
to  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley,  He  had  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  ibree 
daughters.  Eiekiel, — born  May  4, 172!),  -."id  deceased  February  12,  ISIS, 
held  various  important  offices  in  the  State,  mid  was  for  many  years.  High 
Sheriff  in  the  ouunty  of  Hartford.  W'/Hiam.  bom  April  S,  1731, 
and  deceased  August  '2,  1811,  was  ^liuluatod  at  Harvard  College  in 
1751  ;  read  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  but  never  entered 
the  ministry ;  filled  various  civil  offices  of  high  responsibility,  was  a  mem- 
b«r  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  177(1  and  1777,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  ke.,  &,e.  Thomas, — bom  November  12,  1735,  and 
deceased  February  10,  1819,  iva.^-  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1750,  and 
ipent  bi»  life  as  a  practising  phy^i'-ian  in  Lebanon. 

EUphaht,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  roaobed  maturity,  wai 
liom  February  21,  1727;  was  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1743;  was 
ordained  minister  of  East  Hartford,  in  Maruh.  1748  ;  and  dieil  June  i!).' 
1803.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clure  of  East 
Windsor,  and  was  published.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Yale 
College  in  1782,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation  from  1769  to  1801. 
He  publwhed  a  Sermon  on  account  of  the  carthtiuake,  1755  ;  a  Thanks- 

•Ba»K(IB  WiLtUHH,  ifiBof  Baranel  WilliMMof  Boxbniy,  «idneiAewtolhe  Bbt.  J»hn 
WUUana  of  DwrBeld.  »u  bora  at  Roxburj,  Aopist  12,  IflSO;  wu  iimdoaled  »t  HiirMnl  Cnl- 
l«n  in  ITOB;  wm  ord«u«l  piulor  or  tho  churoh  in  roinfrot,  Conn.,  (lolober  28. 171i;  uml  dind 

■■■     ■  " .-.'^,  ^ --"— nfViloCollBgB  from  1731  t«l7J«.  Dr. 

le  KhulBri  a  lonnd  anJ  dlaorimirualDU 
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r  became  n  axtnnuA;  Bor^\«iiV  ^ahV*  , 
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giving  Sermon,  1760  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1769 ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Gov.  Pitkin,  1769.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
the  Bev.  Elisha  WilLiaois,  Rector  of  Yale  College  ;  and,  after  her  death 
which  occurred  June  28,  1776,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Parsons,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons*  of  Brookfield.  He  had  five  children  by  the  first  marriage,  and 
two  by  the  last.  Of  the  former,  Solomon  and  Elisha  Scott  were  clergy- 
men. Solomon  was  born  in  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1770 ; 
was  Tutor  there  from  1773  to  1775  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Northampton,  in  January,  1779 ;  and  died  November  9,  1834,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Lebanon, 
entitled  **  Jesus  Christ  the  physician  -of  sin-sick  souls,  opened  and  ap- 
plied," 1777  ;  Three  Sermons  in  a  volume  on  various  important  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  before  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention  to  consider  and  ratify  the  constitution  of  a  Missionary 
Society,  1802 ;  Three  Sermons  at  Northampton,  one  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  other  two  on  the  annual  State  Fast,  1805  ;  Thanksgiving  Sermon  con- 
taining an  historical  sketch  of  Northampton,  1815.  Elisha  Scott  was  born 
October  7,  1757  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  became  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  for  a  while  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  died  in 
1845.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  a  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  STO>'E. 

Cornwall,  Conn.,  January  21,  1851. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  can  of  course  have  no  personal  recollections  of  my 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams;  but  my  venerable  mother,  who 
was  his  daughter,  and  who  died  a  few  years  since,  in  her  ninety-second  year, — 
having  retained  her  faculties  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  has  given  me  many  inter- 
esting details  in  respect  to  him,  some  of  which  I  will  endeavour  now  to  commu- 
nicate, in  answer  to  your  request.  I  may  state  some  things  also  that  I  have 
received  from  other  sources. 

His  settlement  at  Lebanon  was  not  without  considerable  opposition;  but  he 
contrived  effectually  to  live  it  down,  so  that  his  opposers  became  ultimately  his 
most  ardent  friends.  Not  only  was  he  intensely  devoted  to  his  work,  but  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  his  flock,  and  always  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in 
both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  exceedingly  dignified  in  all 
his  deportment,  never  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  involved  the  least  departure 
from  clerical  propriety  ;  while  yet  he  was  so  kind  and  friendly,  so  winning  and 
accessible,  that  he  secured  the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  physical  constitution  was  not  strong;  but  the  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
his  great  prudence  secured  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  a  tolerable  degree  of  health. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  his  time  he  spent  in  his  study.  In  the  winter  season, 
he  was  there  at  break  of  day,  or  before,  when  he  regularly  devoted  a  portion 
of  time  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Indeed  so  familiar  was 
he  with  these  languages,  that  he  read  the  Bible  in  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
translating  it  into  English,  in  connection  with  his  family  devotions. 

Few  ministers  of  his  day  accomplished  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  litert- 
ture  and  science  among  their  people,  as  Doctor  Williams.  For  a  long  course  of 
years,  Lebanon  was  distinguished  for  the  best  grammar  school  in  any  country 
town  of  Connecticut.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  Leba- 
non, and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1749.     So  extensively  and  so  favour- 

*  Joseph  Pamoits  wu  a  native  of  Bradford,  Bfan. :  was  graduated  at  Hairaid  (Mien  in 
1752;  was  ordained  at  Brookfield,  Nov.  23, 1767;  and  died  Jan.  17, 1771,  aged  tidr«j-^t 
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ftbly  known  wob  the  school,  that  it  numtwrcd  rnnong  its  pupils,  youth  from 
Almost  every  part  of  the  country;  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr. 
Tifldale's  recomiaeudotion  of  his  scholars,  by  the  authority  of  YaleCollcgt, 
timl  it  was,  in  some  instances,  accepted  in  place  of  an  actual  examination.  This 
Bchool  was  established  chiefly  by  the  eflorts  of  Dr.  Williams;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it  was,  that,  for  niauy  years,  Lebanon  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence,  but  furnished  more  ministers  of  the  Qospel  than  perhaps  any 
other  t«n'n  of  ita  sixc  in  Connecticut. 

Or.  Williams  uxcmplifled  his  remarkable  prudence,  not  less  than  bis  traly 
ChrisUui  xeal,  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  spread  so 
extensively  in  New  Englund  about  1741).  He  was  a  decided  friend  to  Mr.  WbJte- 
Beld,  and  repeatedly,  and  at  dilfercnt  periods,  welcomed  him  to  his  pulpit;  but 
be  was  not  at  all  iuscnsiblti  to  his  tendency  to  ejitravaganco,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  nor  was  ho  slow  to  exert  his  influence  in  checking  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  societies, 
many  became  extremely  wild  and  fanatical,  bis  own  people  manifested  little  dig- 
position  to  depart  from  Christian  order  and  propriety. 

The  lust  lime  that  Mr.  Whiteiield  preached  at  Lebanon,  (my  mother,  who  wa« 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  present,)  ho  was  beai'd  by  a  »ast 
crowd  of  Sparaiiati  from  abroad.  His  text  was. — "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
&oni  nie."  After  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whiteiield  had  retired,  these  boisliirans 
spirits,  from  the  adjacent  parishes,  remained  in  the  meeting  house,  and  became 
so  perfectly  frantic, — .jumping,dancing,  singing  and  praying,  that  the  scene  seemed 
to  form  a  sort  of  Itcdlani.  Good  Deacon  Huntington, — Dr.  Williams'  right 
hand  man,  having  continued  in  the  church,  as  a  witness  to  what  passed,  went 
straight  to  his  pastor  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  quell  the  disorder. 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefleld  both  hiiBtCDed  to  the  church ;  and,  on  entering, 
such  was  the  noise  and  tumult  on  every  side,  that  the  presence  of  the  two  minis- 
ters WOK  not  immediately  observed.  They  went  forward  to  the  Deacon's  seat, 
and  Mr.  Whitefleld,  stamping  his  foot  with  great  violence  on  the  floor,  esclain- 
cd  with  a  voice  of  thunder, — "What  means  all  this  tumult  and  disorder?" 
instantly  there  was  silence  through  the  house;  but  some  of  them  quickly 
remarked  that  tboy  were  so  much  delighted  to  see  and  hear  their  spiritual 
father,  and  were  so  filled  with  the  Spirit,  that  they  could  not  forbear  their 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Whitefleld  replied  to  them  with  great  mildneaa  of  man- 
ner,— '*  My  dear  children,  you  are  like  little  partridges,  just  hatched  from  the 
egg.  You  run  about  with  egg  shells  covering  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  see  and 
know  where  you  are  going."  The  effect  of  his  gentle  cx{HiHtulattan  was  that 
the  disorder  entirely  ceased,  and  they  withdrew  quietly  to  their  several  homes. 

A  scene  occurrc<i  at  a  private  religious  meeting  at  Lebanon  during  the  rerival, 
which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Williams  was  held  by  the  fanatics  of 
the  day.  A  boy  and  girl,  of  about  ton  or  twelve  years  of  age,  were  in  different 
rooms  of  the  house,  and  each  sunk  down  instantaneously,  at  tbe  same  time,  into 
a  swoon,  and  continued  apparently  insensible  for  many  hours.  They  emerged 
simultaneously  IVom  their  trance;  and,  when  they  came  to  give  an  account  of 
their  experience,  they  declared  they  had  been  to  Heaven,  where  they  saw  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  lu  it  were  tbe  names  of  several  of  their  acquaintances, 
and  some  of  them  in  large  letters;  but  the  name  of  Solomon  Williams  was  in 
such  small  letters  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  and  was  crowded  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  page  ! 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Williams  adhered  firmly  to  his  honest  convictions  of 
duty  in  regard  to  the  revival,  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  good  will  of  those 
who  dilTcred  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  opinion  of  the  work.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  who  was  perhaps  its  most  able  and  earnest  opposer,  had  a  high 
respect  for  Dr.  Williams;  while  Mr.  Whitefleld,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wtA\.^» 
chief  instrument  in  carrying  it  forward,  was  his  affectionate  »iiA  4oto\«A.  Cewq&. 
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As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Williams  was  grave,  solemn,  and  impretsiTe,  bat  not  a 
Boanerges  in  Toice  and  manner,  like  Bellamy,  Pomeroj,  and  Wheelock.  Until 
Mr.  Clap  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Yale  Coll<^,  there  had  been  no  Theological 
Professor  in  the  institution;  and  when  such  a  professorship  was  meditated.  Dr. 
Williams  was  the  prominent  candidate  for  it.  President  Clap,  while  minister  at 
Windham,  having  been  intimately  connected  with  him,  was  exceedingly  desirous 
that  he  should  have  the  appointment;  and  so  he  doubtless  would  have  had,  hot 
that  Mr.  Clap's  leaving  Ills  people  had  produced  no  little  dissatisfaction;  and,  as 
the  people  of  Lebanon  were  greatly  attached  to  their  minister,  it  was  thought 
rather  a  hazardous  experiment  to  transfer  two  clergymen  from  the  same  vicinity 
to  Yale  College,  especially,  as  the  College  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  good  odoor 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Williams  had  little  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  African  slavery,  herein 
agreeing  with  his  cousin  President  Edwards.  He  looked  upon  the  captives 
brought  hither,  as  rescued  from  immediate  death,  and  considered  it  a  mercy  to 
the  poor  Pagans  to  have  found  a  home,  even  as  slaves,  in  this  land  of  Gospel 
light.  lie  bought  an  African  boy  and  girl,  and  taught  them  to  read  the  BiUe; 
and  the  boy  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  sincere  believer  in  Christ.  He  died 
in  old  age,  in  the  full  assurance  of  Heavenly  joys. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  all  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  concemiog 
my  grandfather,  which  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  received  from  other 
■oorces.     I  think  you  may  rely  upon  the  whole  as  entirely  authentic. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  affectionately,  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

TIMOTHX  STONE. 


■♦•- 


THOMAS    SMITH* 

1722-1795. 

Thomas  Smith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  in  that  town,  March  10, 1702.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Curran.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1716,  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1720.  Notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar, 
daring  his  whole  collegiate  course  ;  though  it  was  after  he  left  College,  and 
when  his  faculties  had  become  more  mature,  that  he  ])rosecuted  his  studie-J 
with  the  greater  zeal  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Having  determined  to  devoto 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  engaged,  after  leaving  College,  in  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study ;  and,  in  April,  1722,  received  license  to  preach.  His  first 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  been  at  Maiden  and  Sandwich,  shortly 
after  he  was  licensed  ;  but,  early  in  the  next  year,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  which,  however,  on  account  of  his  vouth 
and  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  declined.  He  preached  also  frequently 
in  Boston,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  attractc<l  considerable  attention  from 
all  classes.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1725,  he  paid  two  visits  to  Falmonth, 
(now  Portland,)  and  preached  there  seventeen  Sabbaths.  This  was  then 
a  new  place, — the  population  consisting  of  only  about  fifty  families.  About 
the  bogkming  of  the  next  year,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  with  a  view 

*  I>«aii6*8  Fan.  Serm.— Extnots  firom  Mr.  Smith's  Joomalt. 
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to  ftot  ID  the  double  capacity  of  Chuplain  to  the  troops  at  the  garrison,  anil 
prcHcher  to  the  inhabitaots  of  the  town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  uoinvit- 
ing  character  of  the  pliioe,  especiully  in  uoti  si  deration  of  its  exposure  to  Uie 
incursions  nf  the  savagen,  hu  <ihe«rfuUy  Yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
people  to  devotu  hiuisclf  permanently  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 

On  the  8th  of  Murch,  172T,  a  eburch  was  constituted  at  Falmouth,  and 
Mr,  Smith  was  ordained  as  its  iirst  pastor. 

In  1743,  when  the  New  Knglund  churehes  were  so  much  agitated  by  the 
movements  of  Whitl^fiold,  Mr.  tjinith  was  by  no  means  an  uninterested  Bpeo- 
tator  of  what  was  passing.  His  sympathies  were  decidedly  with  the  party 
that  &tToured  tlie  prcTBiling  eicitenient ;  and  he  was  One  of  the  large  Con- 
vention of  niinister.i  at  Boston,  who  bore  testimony  to  ■'the  late  glorious 
work  of  God  in  the  land."  In  1745,  Whitefield  travelled  as  fur  Kast  as 
Falmouth,  and  preached  in  Mr.  Smlth'd  pulpit,  and  in  some  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  As  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  bis 
congregation  respecting  Whitefield,  he  bad  no  Hinall  anxiety  lest  his  appear- 
ance among  his  people  should  be  the  occaiiiou  of  serious  disquietude ;  but 
ll  happened  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nearly  all  who  opposed  him  wre 
abiicut  from  tbo  place,  so  that  every  thing  parsed  off  agreeably  to  bis  wishes. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  solo  pastor  of  the  church  until  1764,  when,  in  ootl- 
Mquanca  of  bis  having  become  too  infirm  to  perform  all  the  required  service, 
he  received  the  Rev.  Sumaol  (afterwards  Dr.)  Dcane  *  as  his  colleague.  He 
continued,  however,  to  preach  in  his  turn  till  the  close  of  the  year  1784  ; 
and  be  oceaaionally  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  till 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  death.  He  diol  May  23, 1795,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  He  bud  lived  to 
see  the  wilderness  around  him  gradually  disappear,  and  a  flourishing  town 
come  up  in  its  place,  and  three  or  four  prosperous  churches  growing  out 
of  tbo  one  which  he  was  instrumental  of  establishing  at  the  coramencemeDt 
of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  had  three  wives.  The  first  was  Sarah  Tyng,  daughter  of  Col. 
Tyng  of  Donstable,  whom  he  married  ia  September,  1728 :  she  died  in 
October,  1742.  The  second  was  a  Mrs.  Jordan  of  Soco,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  March,  1743  :  she  died  in  January,  1703.  The  third  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wendall,  whom  he  married  in  August,  1766 :  she  died  in  Marvh, 
1799.  By  the  first  marriage  he  bad  eight  ebildren  ;  by  the  other  two. 
none.  One  of  his  sons,  Piter  Thaehrr,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Collie  in  1753;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windham,  N.  H., 
September  22,  1762  ;  was  dismissed  in  1790  ;  and  died  in  October,  1826, 
aged  eighty-Bis.  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordinatioD  of  the  Bev.  Solomon  Lombard.t  1756  ;  and  a  Practical  Discourae 
ta  sea  faring  men,  1771. 

e  will  bom  In  Norlon.  Mui. ;  nv  indusWd  st  IliuTiTd  CoUega  In  ITBOi 

slated  nbovij,  u  a  urjllf ague  nitb  tCe  P.tT.  Tboinu  Smith,  Dot.  IT,  ITM. 
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Mr.  Smith  kept  a  journal  consisting  of  a  brief  record  of  not  only  the 
eTents  connected  with  his  personal  and  domestic  hbtory,  but  of  many  things 
oi  a  more  public  and  important  nature.  This  journal  soems  to  have  extend- 
ed, without  much  interruption,  from  1719  to  1788.  In  1821,  copious 
extracts  from  it  were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith's  character  is  from  Dr.  Deane's  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death  : — 

**  This  servant  of  God  is  a  memorable  and  almost  singular  instance,  not  only  of  lon- 
gevity, but  of  continued  usefulness  in  bis  sacred  employment,  in  wliich  he  acted  with 
industry  and  zeal.  As  a  star  in  the  East  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  he  shone  in  the  pulpit 
with  superior  lustre;  and,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  considered  as  the  mo5t 
distinguished  preacher  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"Though  his  voice  was  always  feeble,  the  excellency  of  his  elocution,  accompanied 
with  a  venerable  and  becoming  gravity,  rendered  his  performances  very  acceptable. 
Possessing  in  high  degrees  the  gift  and  spirit  of  prayer,  devotion  could  not  but  be 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  serious  part  of  his  audience.  In  sermons,  his  compositiou 
was  elegant,  and  his  language  cbaste  and  correct.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  animatiou 
and  pathos  in  his  pertinent  addresses  to  different  sorts  of  hearers.  lie  was  punctual 
and  firequent  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  whom  he  was  an  import- 
ant and  able  adviser  and  assistant.  Ills  visits  were  the  more  highly  prized  by  tbe 
sick;  as  ho  was  considered  as  skilful  in  medicine,  which  he  practised  gratis  among  his 
people,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement.  \V'atchf\il  against 
se^rism,  and  a  steady  and  decided  friend  to  the  Congregational  churches,  he  was 
a  constant  asserterof  the  doctrine  of  grace,  according  to  the  rational  scheme  of  mode- 
rate Calvinism.  He  knew  how  to  unite  orthodoxy  with  candour  and  charity ;  like  the 
late  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whose  theological  writings  he  much  approved. 

"Constitutionally  ]mssessed  of  exquisite  sensibility,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
task  was  the  more  ditlicult  to  govern  himself  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  reason 
and  religion;  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  the  undertaking.  Blest  with  a  singular 
strength  of  memory,  v/hich  he  retained  with  but  little  abatement  to  the  last,  and 
with  a  lively  imagination,  his  conversation  was  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining. 
His  course  of  life  was  not  only  regular  and  usef\il,  hut  in  many  respects  exemplary 
and  alluring.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  religious  character  were  his  spi- 
rituality in  devotion  and  communion  with  God;  and  his  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
temperance  in  all  thhigs,  which,  under  God,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  constitution  not  naturally  stronjr.  His  hearers  can  witness  how  often 
he  enlivened  their  souls  with  the  fervency  of  his  addresses  to  tJie  throne  of  grace  in 
public,  how  ready  he  was  in  private  to  give  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  turn  to  con- 
versation; and  what  a  faculty  he  had  of  doing  it  witli  dignity  and  ease. — in  a  man- 
ner not  apt  to  disgust,  but  to  attract  and  edify.  They  have  observed  his  conversation 
enough  to  convince  them  that  his  mind  was  habitually  turned  to  things  of  everlasting 
importance.  They  have  seen  liow  constant  and  well-directed  his  endeavours  have  been 
to  promote  the  interest  of  religion;  and  how  great  and  laudable  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  immortal  souls." 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS  * 

1722—1758. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  great  lights,  not  only  of  his  country, 
but  of  the  world,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  5,  1703.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  by  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  by  a  deep  and  fervent  piety.  Both  his  parents  were  eminently 
qualified  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  great  mind,  and  in  the  formation  of 
an  elevated  character. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  exhibited  powers 
of  reflection  that  would  have  been  remarkable,  even  at  a  maturer  period ; 
but  this  precocity,  instead  of  indicating,  as  it  often  docs,  merely  a  mushroom 
growth  of  the  faculties,  was  only  the  legitimate  opening  of  a  mind  which 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  mighty  power,  and  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  brightest  glories  of  the  age.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  very  quickly 
became  a  proficient  in  that  and  other  branches  of  study.  He  evinced,  from 
a  very  early  period,  a  great  relish  for  philosophical  speculations  ;  and,  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  would  scarcely  have  betaken  themselves  to  any  thing 
more  profound  than  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  read  with  interest  Locke's 
"Essay  on  the  human  understanding.''  Indeed  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  universal ;  and,  if  his  inclination  led  him  peculiarly  into  the 
region  of  profound  investigation,  he  was  delighted  also  in  exploring  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  saw  nothing  within  this  vast  field  of  observation 
that  he  considered  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Having  been  fitted  for  College 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  in  Yale  College,  in  1716,  just  before  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year.  The  College  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and,  owing  to  variouB 
circumstances,  furnished  fewer  advantages,  or  rather  laboured  under  greater 
disadvantages,  than  at  almost  any  subsequent  period ;  but  such  a  mind  as 
his,  bent  on  the  highest  possible  degree  of  improvement,  could  not  fail  of 
making  extensive  acquisitions  under  any  circumstances;  and,  accordingly, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  collegiate  course,  the  highest  standing 
in  his  class,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honours.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add  that  his  deportment,  while  he  was  in  College,  was  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind,  and  such  as  to  secure  the  universal  confidence  of  both  hifi 
fellow  students  and  instructors. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  docility 
and  filial  obedience ;  but  his  first  decidedly  religious  impressions  he  received 
during  a  season  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  his  father's  parish,  at 
the  age  of  about  seven.  Notwithstanding  he  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  deeply  exercised  in  religious  things,  his  impressions  gradually  wore 
away,  and  he  was  accustomed  ever  after  to  regard  this  as  a  spurious  expe- 
rience ;  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  collegiate  course,  his  mind  again 
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became  stroDgly  excited  on  the  subject,  and  this,  u  he  supposed,  mariLed 
the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  For  a  considerable  time,  he 
endured  the  greatest  inward  struggles,  but  was  at  length  relieyed  by  a  new 
and  delightful  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of 
the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty. 

From  bis  graduation  in  1720,  he  continued  his  connection  with  Coll^  as 
a  resident  graduate,  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  chieflv 
occupied  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
June  or  July,  1722,  a  little  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year; 
and  almost  immediately  went  to  New  York,  by  request  of  a  small  society 
of  Presbyterians,  to  commence  among  them  his  ministerial  labours.  He 
supplied  their  pulpit  for  about  eight  months  with  much  acceptance ;  but, 
finding  the  congregation  too  small  to  support  a  minister,  he  left  them  in 
April ,  1723;  and,  though  they  subsequently  sent  him  an  earnest  invitation 
to  return,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  formed  and  committed  to  paper  his  celebrated  "  Resolutions*'  for  the 
government  of  his  heart  and  life,  which,  though  evidently  not  intended  tu 
be  made  public,  have  long  since  become  the  property,  we  might  almost  saj, 
of  the  Christian  world. 

In  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Tutorship  in 
Yale  College, — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  in  September  preced- 
ing. This  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  dignity  and  ability  until 
the  summer  of  172G,  when  he  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  chordi 
in  Northampton  to  settle  over  them,  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  hi8 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Kev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  Accordingly,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  church,  February  15,  1727,  when  he 
was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven, — a  lady  of  fine  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  eminently  fitted  for  the  responsible  station  she  was  destined  to 
occupy.  She  not  only  proved  a  model  of  Christian  prudence,  humility,  and 
activity,  but  was  in  the  largest  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband ; — taking 
upon  herself  the  oversight  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  family,  and  leaving  him  unembarrassed  to  devote  himself 
to  professional  duties  and  pursuits. 

In  February,  1720,  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation-  was  devolved 
on  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague  and  grandfather. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  weight  of  care  and  responsibility,  hi« 
health  soon  became  materially  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  his  public  labours.  After  a  few  months,  however,  he 
regained  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  was  able  to  labour  as  usual ;  thought 
for  two  or  three  years  succeeding,  the  state  of  religion  in  his  congregation 
was  low,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  little  visible  effect. 

During  the  years  1734  and  '85,  there  was,  in  connection  with  his  ministra- 
tions, one  of  the  most  powerful  religious  awakenings,  that  have  ever  occu^ 
red  in  New  England.  His  preaching,  during  this  period,  was  eminentlj 
doctrinal ;  and  was  of  the  most  pungent,  heart  searching,  and  often  terrific, 
character.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  revival  were  persons  of  every  class 
and  character ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  whole  community  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  moral  renovation.  Towards  the  close  of  1735,  the  work  began 
gradually  to  decline ;  after  which,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual 
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ktlentioD  till  tho  oatly  part  of  1740,  when  there  occurred  another  powerful 
revival. 

Every  one  ot  dl  conversant  with  the  religious  state  of  thinga  at  thai  day, 
knows  that  the  revival,  whiirh  then  spread  so  extenaivcly  through  New  Koglttnd 
was  grcatlj  luarred  through  the  prevulcnce  of  certain  extravagances,  whiob 
wero  the  offspring  of  a  sjiirit  of  unbridled  fanaticism.  Edwards  set  bis  face 
like  a  flint  against  all  theao  erratic  luovements:  Le  talked  against  them,  ho 
preached  against  thcui,  he  wrote  against  them,  with  an  ahiUt;  and  carnest- 
iiesB  worthy  of  himeclf.  He  was  peculiarly  cautious  in  distinguishing  between 
true  and  fulsc  experience,  and  his  work  on  tho  "  Betigious  affections,"  while 
it  will  always  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments. 
aa  well  as  Christian  nttaimuent-i,  will  no  doubt  always  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  iiuportiint  guards  agiiinst  a  spurious  religion. 

Until  the  year  1744,  Mr.  Edwards'  ministry  bad  been  not  only  emiuently 
bloat  of  God,  but  eminently  esteemed  and  honoured  by  men.  Nut  a  small 
portiuQ  of  his  coogregatioo  regarded  him  as  tbe  instrument  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  and  oven  those  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as  liaviog  been  saving- 
ly benefitted  by  his  labours,  gloried  in  his  extraordinary  powers  and  his 
widely  extended  fame.  But,  at  this  period,  an  event  occurred,  which  threw 
a  dark  cloud  over  lib  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  in  connection 
with  his  charge.  He  had  been  informed  of  some  immoral  praotices  which 
had  beiin  indulged  in  hy  some  of  the  young  people  belonging  to  his  church  ; 
and ,  after  having  preached  a  most  impressive  seroion  on  the  general  subject, 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  cuosideratien  of  tbe  church,  and  they,  with 
gre»t  unanimity,  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  co-operate 
with  tbe  pustor  in  a  judici;il  investigation.  It  turned  out  that,  among  the 
guilty  persons,  wero  some  from  nearly  all  the  more  respectiible  families  in 
the  town ;  and  when  Mr.  Kdwards  read  from  the  pulpit  the  names  of  the 
culprits  without  diatiQction,  it  produced  a  very  general  disafiection,  and  a 
majority  of  the  church  determined  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  proceed 
with  a  matter  that  must  give  pain  to  so  many  families  1  and,  accordingly, 
DO  further  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  it.  This  deliberate  yielding  op 
of  tho  discipline  of  Christ's  house  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  state  of  things 
ret  luore  deplorable,  to  bo  realized  in  coming  years. 

The  church  of  Northampton  was  originally  constituted  on  the  principle 
that  «  profession  of  real  attachment  to  Christ,  or  a  radical  change  of  hearti 
is  necessary  to  an  acceptable  approach  to  the  Lord's  taltlc ;  and  by  this 
they  continued  tu  be  governed  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ueutury,  when,  ihroiigh  tho  influence  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Stoddard, 
they  were  brought  to  adopt  iv  different  principle  of  ad  miss  ion, ^namely,  that 
nneonvcrled  persons,  provided  they  are  not  immoral,  have  a  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  come  to  this  ordinance.  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry  among  them,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  oorrect- 
ncn  of  this  doctrine ;  but  his  mind  was  never  so  settled  in  an  opposite 
eonvictinn,  that  he  fcU  himself  caDed  upon  publicly  to  avow  it,  and  to  enlist 
in  itH  defence,  until  the  year  1749  ;  when  ho  published  his  "  llumblu  inqui- 
ry into  the  rules  of  the  word  of  Gud,  concerning  the  qualifiuationa  requiaiU 
to  a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  iu  the  visible  Christian  Church." 
This  at  nnce  produced  the  most  intense  excitement  in  his  congregation ;  and 
purpose  was  quickly  matured  for  forcing  him  away  from  his  charge.  At 
"1,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  tho  case  to  an  eeclceiiutical  goiuibA,  «<nisuftp 
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tag  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, — some  of  whom  Bympatkised  strong^j 
with  the  people ;  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  voted  in  the  council  bj  a 
majority  of  one,  that  his  pastoral  relation  should  be  dissolved.  Mr. 
Edwards  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and,  after  a  few  dajs, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon, — a  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published, 
and  which,  for  awful  solemnity  and  deep  pathos,  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Northampton  for  some  time  after  this,  and  occa- 
sionally preached  fur  them,  when  they  had  no  other  supply  ;  but  the  parish 
at  length  had  a  meeting,  and  formally  voted  that  he  should  not  be  permit- 
ted again  to  enter  their  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the  church  evinced  towards  him  an 
exceedingly  bitter  spirit,  there  was,  during  all  this  time,  a  small  minority, 
who  were  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  and  adhered  to 
him  with  an  unwavering  confidence.  Even  after  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  they  were  still  strongly  bent  on  retaining  him  among  them  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  this,  proposed  to  form  a  new  church  of  which  he  should 
become  the  pastor.  He  had  strong  inducements  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  then  no  prospect  of  finding  a  new  charge  in  anj 
other  place;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  it  might 
be  to  perpetuate  dissension  in  the  town,  and  thus  accomplish  more  evil  than 
good.  He,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  their  wishes,  as  to  refer  the  matter 
to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  deci- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 
The  design  for  which  this  council  had  met,  not  being  fully  understood,  and 
suspicion  having  got  afloat  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
measures  to  re-establish  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  pastoral  charge, — the  council 
were  assailed  in  an  ungracious  and  offensive  tone.  His  friends  were  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  the  result  to  which  the  council  were  brought,  how- 
ever much  they  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ;  and  they  continued  to 
testify  their  affection  and  gratitude  towards  him  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  opposed  him,  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
yielded  their  opposition  ;  though  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  individ- 
ual particularly,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  leading  civil- 
ians in  the  Colony,  several  years  after,  became  deeply  sensible  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error,  and  acknowledged  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  is  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  self-condemnation.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reply  to  this,  which  is  perhaps  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Christian  magnanimity,  as  has  ever  been  exhibited  since 
the  days  of  Stephen. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  principle  that  was  indicated  by  Mr. 
Edwards'  course  in  relation  to  the  matters  which  led  to  his  dismission,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  almost  entirely  dependant  on  his  salary  for 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  and  that,  being  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
he  regarded  his  resettlement  in  the  ministry  as  at  best  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  But  he  could  submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  sacrifice  a  good 
conscience.  He  was,  however,  provided  for  by  his  friends,  especially  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  trials,  immediately  sent  him  a 
liberal  donation.  But  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  without  stated  employ- 
ment. Within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  dismission,  he  received 
proposals  from  the  church  in  Stookbridge  to  become  their  pastor ;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  proposalfl  from  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  of  the  "  Society 
in  London  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent," to  become  the  missionary  of  the  Housatonnoc  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  their  residence  in  Stockbridge  and  its  neighbourhood.  A 
mission  among  this  tribe  had  been  commenced  in  1735,  by  the  Kev.  John 
Sergeant,  who  continued  to  be  connected  with  it  till  his  death  in  1749. 
Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  proposals  of  both  the  church,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, and  was  accordingly  set  apart  as  a  pastor  and  a  missionary  in  July, 
1751.  Here  he  continued  for  six  years  ;  but  his  more  important  labours, 
during  this  period,  were  undoubtedly  those  that  were  performed  in  his  study. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  leisure  for  writing  those  great  metaphysi- 
cal and  theological  works, — particularly  his  work  on  **  Original  Sin,"  and 
on  the  *'  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  must  secure  the  transmission  of  his 
name,  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  having  been  vacated  by 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Burr,  he  was  induced,  though  not  without 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  that  office  ;  thus  forming  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  line  of  Presidents  that  perhaps  any  College  can  boast. 
He  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his  charge  at  Stockbridge,  in  January, 
1758,  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  at  Princeton  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary following.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
when  the  College  which  had  begun  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  eminent 
services,  was  called  to  lament  his  sudden  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  should  be 
inoculated  for  it;  and,  accordingly,  by  advice  of  the  physician,  and  by  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  he  was  inoculated  in  the  month  of  February. 
When  it- was  supposed  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  every  thing  indicated 
the  prospect  of  a  rapid  recovery,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life. 
He  died  March  22,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  said  but  little,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  have  any  other  desire 
than  to  lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  When  he  became 
satbfied  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  he  called  his  daughter  to  his  bedside,  (the 
rest  of  his  family  he  had  not  removed  to  Princeton,)  and  charged  her  with 
a  most  affectionate  message  to  his  wife,  and  his  other  children,  and  request- 
ed that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. Just  before  he  expired,  as  some  persons  present  were  expressing 
their  apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  in  view  of  the  prospect 
of  another  bereavement, — supposing  that  they  were  not  heard  by  him,  and 
that  he  would  never  speak  again,  he  said, — ''Trust  in  God  and  you  need 
not  fear."  His  death  was  like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  an  unclouded 
sky. 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  In  September,  she  set 
out,  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  bring  back 
and  take  into  her  family,  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  who  had  been 
there  since  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Burr.  She  reached  the  end  of 
her  journey  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  in  her  usual  health.  But,  in  a  few 
days,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which  terminated  her  life  on 
tlie  fifth  day  from  its  commencement.  She  died  October  2,  1758,  in  the 
f^rty-ninth  year  of  her  age.    She  suffered  greatly  duTiDg  \ifit  \niUi  *iSkriMa^ 
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but  died   in  perfect  peace.     Her  remains  were  carried  to  Princeton,  tnd 
bnried  the  next  day. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this  illustrioiis 
man,  without  occupying  a  greater  space  than  would  consist  with  the  general 
plan  of  this  work,  and  as  various  delineations  of  his  character, — some  of 
which  show  a  masterly  hand,  are  easily  accessible, — instead  of  attempting 
an  original  sketch,  or  adopting  any  already  in  existence,  I  shall  simply 
quote  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  addressed  to  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Stebbins  of  Northampton.  The  remarks  are  almost  precisely  the 
same  that  Dr.  Chalmers  made  to  me  in  a  private  conversation  : — 

''I  have  long  esteemed  him  as  the  greatest  of  theologians;  combining  in  a  degree 
that  is  quite  unexampled,  the  profoundly  intellectual  with  the  devotedly  spiritual  and 
sacred,  and  realizing  in  his  own  person  a  most  rare,  yet  most  beautiful,  barmoDy 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  pastor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  all 
the  strength  and  prowess  of  a  giant  in  philosophy ;  so  as  at  once  to  minister,  fWnn 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  the  most  blessed  etfect,  to  the  hearers  of  his  plain  ood- 
gregation,  and  yet  in  the  high  field  of  authorship  to  have  traversed  in  a  way,  that 
none  had  ever  done  before  him,  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  achieved  sacb  a 
mastery  as  had  never  till  his  time  been  realized,  over  the  most  arduous  difficulties  of 
our  science. 

**  There  is  no  European  Divine  to  whom  I  make  such  frequent  appeals  in  my  clan 
rooms  as  I  do  to  Edwards.  No  book  of  human  composition  which  1  more  strenuously 
recommend  than  his  Treatise  on  the  Will, — ^read  by  me  forty -seven  years  ago.  with  a 
conviction  that  has  never  since  faltered,  and  which  has  helped  me  more  than  aay 
other  uninspired  book,  to  find  my  way  through  all  that  might  otherwise  have  proved 
baffling  and  transcendental  and  mysterious  in  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism." 

The  only  individual  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  who  had  intelligent 
recollections  of  Edwards,  was  my  venerable  colleague  at  West  Springfield, 
Dr.  Lathrop.  He  told  me  that,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  while  he 
was  yet  a  boarder  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edwards'  sister,  Mr. 
E.  came  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  the  very  day  that  he  came,  and  I  believe 
on  his  way  thither,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burr  of 
Newark.  When  the  time  for  evening  prayers  in  the  family  came,  Mr. 
Lathrop  asked  Mr.  Edwards  to  condust  the  service  ;  but  he  declined,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  his  feelings  were  so  intense  as  to  forbid  his  utterance.  He 
made  the  same  request  of  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  complied  with  it ; 
and  Dr.  Lathrop  told  me  that,  his  prayer,  in  respect  to  copiousness,  appro- 
priateness, tenderness  and  sublimity,  exceeded  any  thing  that  he  ever  heard 
from  mortal  lips.  He  said  that  ho  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  even 
then,  almost  as  belonging  to  some  superior  race  of  beings  ;  though  he  men- 
tioned one  occasion, — an  interview  with  an  Arminian  clergyman, — on  which 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  betray  a  good  deal  of  impatience. 

President  Edwards  had  eleven  children, — three  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
The  eldest  son  Timothy,  was  born  July  '25,  1738;  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757  ;  became  a  merchant  and  settled  first  at 
Elizabcthtowu,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  in  1771,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  from 
1775  to  1780  ;  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  1778  to  1787 ;  declined  the 
nomination  of  Member  of  Congress  in  1779  ;  was  for  many  years  a  deacon 
of  the  church ;  and  died  October  27,  1813,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second 
son,  Janatkariy  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  notice  in  the  proper  place. 
Pierpont^  the  youngest  son,  was  born  April  8,  1750;  was  graduated  st 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1768  ;  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  CooDectioot; 
and  died  fti  Bridgeport,  Oonn.,  April  14, 1826,  aged  seventy-six.     His  Had 
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iftugbler,  Either,  was  bora  Fcbruarv  13,  1~^'2;  was  married  to  the  Rrv. 
Aaron  Burr,  June  20,  1752  ;  and  died  April  7,  1758.  She  was  the  mother 
iif  tlie  aucoud  Vice  President  of  the  Uuited  States.  IIi«  fourth  daughter, 
Mary,  w^s  bom  April  7,  1731;  waa  married  to  Timothy  DwigLt  of  North- 
«mptoD,  November  H,  I7i')0  ;  and  had  thirteeD  children,  the  eldest  of  wboro 
w»-  tbe  Kev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  Cultego.  She 
died  at  Northampton  in  February,  1807,  aged  seventy- three. 

Tbe  fijllowing  is  a  list  of  President  Edwards'  publications : —  Ood  glori- 
Ecd  in  man's  dependance  :  A  Sermon,  1731.  A  Divine  and  supornatiml 
light  imported  to  the  aoul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  A  Sermon,  1734.  Curse 
ye  Mcruz:  A  Sermon,  1735.  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  surprizing  work 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  iu  Northampton,  Ac, 
(London,)  1736.  Five  Diseourses  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  tbe 
preceding,  1738.  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  :  A  Sennon,  1741. 
Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus  :  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
ibe  Kev.  William  Williams,  1741.  Distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the 
True  Spirit  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  New  Ilavcu,  1741,  Thoughts  ou  the 
Kevival  in  New  England  in  1740,  1742.  The  watchman's  duty  sod 
.ocooont  :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,*  174S. 
Tho  true  excellency  of  a,  Gospel  minister :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
tho  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,t  1744.  A  Treatise  concerning  Uuligious 
affections,  1740.  An  humble  attempt  to  promote  eiplieit  agreement  and 
visible  union  among  God's  people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  &e,,  1746. 
True  Saintei,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord  :  A  Sermon 
ai  the  funeral  of  the  Rev  Daiid  Braiuerd,  1747.  God's  awful  judgments 
in  breaking  the  utrong  rods  of  the  community  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Col.  John  Stoddard,  1748.  Life  and  diary  of  tbe  Rev.  David  Brainerd, 
1749.  Christ  the  example  of  Gospel  ministers  :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina' 
tioQ  of  the  Rev.  Job  Strong, t  1740.  Qualifieatiuns  for  full  communion  in 
the  visible  eburcb,  1749.  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Northampton, 
175U.  Misrepresentation  corrected  and  Truth  vindicated,  in  a  Reply  lo 
Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book  on  qualifications  for  Communion.  To  whioh 
■■>  wldcd  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton,  1752. 
True  grace  distinguished  from  tho  eiperience  of  devils :  A  Sermon  befbre 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  17ri'J.  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  1754.  The  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  defended,  175S.  [Thoee 
which  follow  are  posthumous.}  Eighteen  Sermons  annexed  to  the  Life  ot 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  1765.  The  History  of  the  Redemption,  (Edin- 
burgh.)  1777.  Nature  of  Troo  Virtue,  1788.  God's  last  end  in  the  Crea- 
tion, I7«8.  Pr»ctieal  Sermons,  (Edinburgh,)  1788.  Twenty  Scrmoni, 
(Edinhurfih,)  17S9.  MiscoUaneoas  Observations  ou  important  Theologieal 
«ubjects,  (Edinburgh,)  1793.  Remarks  on  important  Theological  contro- 
veraies,  (Edinburgh.)  1796.  Types  of  tho  MeBsiah,  1829.  Notes  on  the 
Bible.  1829.     Charity  and  its  fruits,   1852. 

*  Jo!r*Tats  JcDD  iru  born 
wu  ordaiiKd  El  SoDlhunpton,  Miui.,    Jnn 
fouith  jor. 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON,  D.  D  * 

1724—1777. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  the  son  of  a  distuiguislied  clergyman  in 
BostOD,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1704,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  His  friends  had  intended  him 
for  a  secular  employment ;  but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  life  prevailed, 
and  he  was  distinguished  during  his  collegiate  course  as  a  scholar,  as  he  uras 
in  after  life  as  a  clergyman. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  was  appointed  by  Lieut.  Governor 
Dummer,  Chaplain  at  Castle  William.  He  found  this  a  retired  and  agreeable 
situation,  favourable  alike  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  One  of  its  chief 
attractions  was,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lieut,  Governor,  in  whom 
the  polished  gentleman  was  happily  united  with  the  devout  Christian.  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  and 
there  grew  up  a  friendship  between  them  which  continued  to  the  close  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor's  life. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  services  in  the  fortress  were  only  preparatory  to  his 
occupying  a  wider  field.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
having,  in  the  summer  of  1726,  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  invited  to  pay  them  a  visit; 
and  so  acceptable  were  his  public  services,  that  the  congregation,  though 
previously  much  divided,  united  in  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  urgent  call 
to  become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Pemberton  accepted  this  call,  and  immediate- 
ly returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
by  the  Association  which  had  licensed  him, — with  a  view  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Colman  preached  his  ordination 
sermon.  He  entered  on  his  pastoral  charge  in  1727,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
held  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  city. 

The  congregation  to  which  he  ministered  in  New  Y'ork  was,  at  that  time, 
a  comparatively  small  one ;  but,  in  the  year  1739  and  the  two  years  follow- 
ing, there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which,  both 
the  church  and  congregation  were  not  a  little  increased  and  strengthened. 

In  1740,  Whitefield  first  visited  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  the  city  who  invited  him  to  his  pulpit.  In  his  succeeding 
visits  he  often  preached  for  him,  and  drew  to  his  place  of  worship  multitudes 
of  various  denominations,  some  of  whom  remained  there,  and  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  church,  from  their  preference  to  Mr.  Pemberton*8 
ministrations. 

The  congregation  at  length  became  so  large,  that  it  was  thought  necessa- 
ry to  call  and  settle  another  pastor  ;  and,  accordingly  in  1750,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Cumming,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  WM 
ordained  as  Mr.  Pemberton's  colleague.  Soon  after  this,  difficulties, — the 
embryo  of  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  congregation ; 
and,  though  neither  of  the  pastors  took  the  attitude  of  a  partisan,  they 
were  not  left  unmolested,  even  in  their  neutrality.  The  result  was  that,  is 
October,  1753,  they  both  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  pastoral  charge. 

•  Smitli'a  Hilt,  of  Ntw  Tork.—Mw.  Hist.  CoU.,  ni.-~Ware>a  Hist.  Dbe.— BobUM'  4i. 
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Mr,  Pembertoti,  having  been  for  twcnty-MK  years  miniBter  of  the  congregs- 
tioQ,  und  having  endeared  himself  greatly  to  a.  lurge  portion  of  them  by  hie 
unwearied  devotion  to  their  best  inlercBts,  was  met,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
from  them,  hy  a  vigorous  opposition  and  an  earnest  remonstrance.  In  oonse- 
quenee  of  this,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
determined  not  to  comply  with  hia  rei(uest  immediately,  but  advised  him  to 
reaiain  one  month  longer  with  the  congregation,  with  an  understanding  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  should  he  no  favourable  change  in  his  proa- 
pttcte  of  usofalncsB  and  comfort,  he  should  have  liberty  to  retire.  He  con- 
sented to  make  the  esperimcnt;  hut,  when  the  month  expired,  he  left  the 
city  to  the  great  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 

A  tittle  before  thiii  time,  the  New  Brick  church  in  Middle  street,  Boston, 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  two  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and 
Mr.  Gray  ;  and  they  immediately  and  unanimously  extended  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Pcmbertou  to  become  their  pastor.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  correapoiidence  with  him  on  the  subject,  previous  to  his  leaving  New 
York.  He  brought  with  him  tho  highest  rccomnicndution  from  the  Synod, 
as  one  who  had  "to  an  uncommon  degree  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
■niniHterial  character,"  as  "eminently  endowed  with  ministerial  ahilities," 
&e.  His  installation  nt  Boston  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1754. 
Here  ho  continued  (o  labour  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  had 
three  wives — one  of  them  was  named  Penhallow  of  Portsmouth,  and 
another,  Powell.  He  died  September  15,  1777,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  residence  in  New  York,  ho  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Correspondents  commissioned  by  the  "  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  parts  adja- 
cent." In  the  year  1770,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  tho  College  of  New  Jersey, — the  first  degree  of  the  kind  which  that 
College  ever  conferred. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Pcmhcrton  during  the  latter 
part  of  bis  ministry,  and,  from  being  a  resident  of  the  same  town,  was 
doubtlesa  personally  acquainted  with  him,  thus  describes  his  character: — 

''  Itts  piclr  ff&a  of  that  Ibrvent  kind  for  wlilch  liis  father  waa  remarkable.  HeliBd 
not  liis  snperior  poncrs  ol'  mind,  and,  in  Mn  old  age,  grew  unpoputar  in  his  deliver/) 
thongh,  in  Tormcr  times,  he  drew  crowded  awGinbllea  bj  his  niBuner.  Wa  roading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  corr^t  in  dieilon  and  style.  He  waa  ■  Cal- 
linbl  according  to  the  principled  of  our  fathera,  and  zealoui  agaiiiiit  Armiaianism,  w 
as  to  provoke  the  aaliro  of  writirrs  "who  wurehipped  the  God  of  their  rather*, 
after  Ihe  way  which  Is  called  heresy ;"  but,  la  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  those  who 
were  cunverannt  with  blm,  observed  a  candonr  and  charity  to  such  ai  entertained  dtf- 
ferent  sentintenta  on  some  points  of  doctrine  upon  which  great  stress  has  been  laid. 
Be  vehemently  aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  bad  the  consnUtioni  of  h 
during  ■  long  and  tryiug  sickaesa.  Instead  of  nuOL-riiig  from  the  fear  of  death,  be 
scemiHl  to  poiBcss  the  peace  which  passcth  all  uadcrstandlDg." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Pemherton's  publications : — Sermons  on 
Mcveral  subjects,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  1738. 
.\  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Brainerd,  174-i.  A  Sermon  at  a  public 
Lecture  in  Boston,  175C.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1756.  General  Eleo- 
lion  Sermon,  1757.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Bev.  George  Whitefield,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  laaM 
Story,  1771.  Salvation  by  grace  through  fiuth :  Eight  Sermons,  preached  H 
Boaton,  1774. 
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JOHN  LOWELL. 

1724—1767. 

FROM  THE  REV  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Nbwa&k,  N.  J.,  July  2, 1852. 

RevereDd  and  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish,  at  your  request,  vneli 
notices  of  the  >life  and  character  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years  in  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  mj  relation  as  pastor  to  a  church  whose 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  to  which  he  ministered,  have  enabled 
me  to  collect.  You  are  aware  that  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  New- 
buryport, — my  former  charge, — was  formed  in  part  by  a  secession,  in  d^ 
oumstances  of  high  excitement,  from  that  of  Mr.  Lowell.  In  consideratioD 
of  this  fact,  I  have  been  especially  cautious  of  trusting  to  any  tradiUonary 
representations.  My  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  contemporary 
documents,  partly  his  own  productions,  which  came  to  my  notice  some  years 
since  in  searching  for  the  history  of  my  own  congregation.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  for 
several  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  his  esteemed  ancestor. 
The  results  are  contained  in  what  follows. 

John  Lowell  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  14th  of  March,  1703-4.  Hu 
supposed  ancestor,  Mr.  Percival  Lowle,  came  from  Bristol  in  England,  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  1G38  or  '9.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  £benezer  Lowell, 
p  merchant  in  Boston,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Shaler. 

Mr.  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College,  when  a  mere  boy,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1721.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storer,*  in  Watertown,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1724,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1726,  was  ordained  u 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  church  of  Newbury,  then  recently  formed  by  a  sep- 
aration chiefly  from  the  First  church  in  that  town. 

Of  an  amiable  disposition,  accomplished  scholarship,  serious  regard  for 
religion,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  office,  Mr.  Lowell 
entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him  with  more  than  the  ordinary  enthusiasm. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  church  early  agreed  to  meet  once  in  a  quarter  "and 
renew  their  covenant  with  God  and  one  another,"  and  a  committee  of  seven 
brethren  were  appointed  **  to  be  joined  with  the  pastor,  and  the  honoured  Jus- 
tices belonging  to  the  church,"  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 
sidering  what  might  be  done  **  to  revive  dying  religion  amon^  us,  suppress 
vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church."  Perceiving  tbtt 
the  work  of  pastoral  visitation,  except  in  emergent  cases,  had  fallen  into 
neglect  among  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  adopted  a  systematic 
arrangement  for  that  purpose,  resolving  to  let  no  visit  pass,  without  letting 
fall  "  something  of  a  religious  nature  which  might  minister  grace  to  the 
hearers." 

•Skth  Storer,  a  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Storer,  was  born  at  Saoo,  Me.,  May  27, 17W;  nu 
mdnated  at  Ilarvard  College  in  1720;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  Jily 
IS,  1724s  and  died  November  27,  1774,  in  the  sercuty-third  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Fianeif, 
one  of  his  suoocssore  in  the  pastorate,  says  of  him,—**  The  general  impreuion  whieb  I  ka«« 
revived  of  his  character,  is  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  He  dis^aifed  tkt 
oatiee  of  his  office  for  half  a  century,  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  but  with  lenipalow  i 
•M»^  and  fidelitj."  '^ 
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The  early  part  of  Mr.  Loweirs  ministry  was,  by  no  means,  barren  in 
spiritnal  fruits.  Accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  special  providences  of 
God  as  occasions  for  impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  people,  he  records 
as  the  result  of  his  method,  *'  Many  have  been  the  lively  seasons  whidi 
1  haTe  observed,  when  sickness  has  been  prevalent,  and  awakened  persons  to 
a  great  concern  for  their  souls."  About  a  year  after  his  settlement,  com* 
menoed  the  well  known  series  of  terrific  earthquakes  which  filled  New 
England  with  alarm,  and  created  in  many  an  unsophisticated  mind  the  appre- 
hension that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  event  proved  a 
powerful  agent  in  arousing  the  fears  and  stimulating  the  religious  suscepti; 
bilities  of  great  numbers  in  Mr.  Lowell's  congregation.  During  the  year 
following, — viz,  the  year  1727,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  church, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  professed  converts  were  added  to  its  communion. 
The  paator  speaks  of  it  many  years  afterwards  as  a  *'  happy  season.** 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  very  decided  Congre^atioualist,  and  had  a  high  admirv 
tion  of  the  privileges  and  order  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  saw,  not  without  alarm,  the  advances  which  Episcopacy  was 
making  in  those  regions,  and  especially  its  introduction  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  parish.  Though  a  man  of  very  catholic  spirit,  and  averse  to 
controversy,  he /lid  not  hesitate  to  wield  his  pen,  and  employ  his  pulpit,  in 
defending  the  cherished  policy  of  the  first  settlers,  and  warning  his  flock  not 
to  "  give  in  to  such  things  as  our  fathers,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  fled 
from."  His  procedure  on  this  point  gave,  at  the  time,  great  satisfaction  to 
his  people,  who  **  rejoiced  and  were  thankful  that  they  had  a  minister  who 
was  capable  of  so  pleading  the  cause  of  these  churches  ;"  while  **the  fathers 
and  principal  brethren  of  the  church  gave  him  their  public  thanks  for  hb 
care  and  faithfulness  to  guard  against  imposition  from  that  quarter."  When 
reproached  afterwards  by  a  party  among  tliem  for  this  procedure,  his  noble 
defence  was, — **  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  abhor*  bigotry  ;  yet  I  think 
these  churches  have  some  valuable  interests  to  defend  ;  that  I  heartily  loTe 
all  good  men  of  all  communions ;  but,  as  a  minister  of  one  of  these  churches, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  a  care  for  them  and  their  privileges." 

Mr.  Lowell's  public  life  lay  in  a  very  remarkable  period  of  the  religious 
history  of  New  England.  About  fifteen  years  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced that  memorable  religious  iinpulse,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  bringing  into  the  Kiri«:dom  of  God  vast  numbers  of  careless. 
and  sinful  souls,  since  known  anioii*^  us  as  '*  The  Great  Awakening."  His 
relations  to  this  movement  were  intimate,  and  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  ministerial  life  and  character.  Immediately  preceded 
by  a  long  season  of  coldness  and  indifference,  it  broke  upon  the  slumbering 
churches  like  a  thunderbolt  rushing  out  of  a  clear  sky  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  respected  clergy  of  the  time,  regarding  religion  much  more  as  an  affair 
of  the  manners  than  of  the  heart,  at  once  set  themselves  against  it  in  resolute 
opposition.  Not  so  did  Mr.  Lowell.  Not  unaccustomed  to  what  are  now 
called  ** revivals  of  religion"  from  the  experience  of  his  earlier  ministry,  he 
welcomed  the  first  beginnings  of  reviving  sensibility,  "cherished  them  and 
prayed  for  their  increase,"  and  "hoped,"  as  he  says,  "it  might  be  as  happy  a 
season  as  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake."  Under  the  influence  of  this  hope, 
he  threw  himself  with  no  little  apparent  heartiness  into  the  work ;  established 
and  maintained,  during  one  winter,  two  weekly  lectures,  freely  adxavXAft^Xft 
bis  pulpit  the  famous  itinerants  and  other  revivalists  of  t^ie  dsi.'j^  exc;\>a^^^ 
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irregularities,  which,  in  some  cases  manifested  themselyes,  hoping  ^^it  wn 
only  something  of  indiscreet  zeal,"  and  even  yielded,  as  he  afterwards  foand 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  regret,  to  the  desire  of  some,  that  he  should 
relate  puhliclj  his  own  religious  experiences.  The  warmest  friends  of  the 
new  movement  began  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  ;  and  some  from 
the  neighbouring  parish,  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  of  their  own  minister, 
forsook  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  for  those  of  his  more  lealona  brother. 
But,  though  a  friend  to  religious  fervour,  and  glad  to  see  the  general  mind 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  eternal  interests,  Mr.  Lowell  was,  by  no  means, 
prepared  for  such  a  movement  as  was  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  entire 
community.  Seeing  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  beginning  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  as  if  a  coming  storm  was 
near,  instead  of  a  distilling  shower,  the  heart  of  the  mild  and  order-loving 
pastor  began  to  fail  him  for  fear.  As  the  work  went  on,  and  the  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense  and  pervading,  his  cautious  and  oonservatire 
spirit  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  zeal.  Deplorable  irregularities  unques- 
tionably discovered  themselves ;  the  rights  of  pastors,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
esteem,  were  disregarded  by  zealous  itinerants  and  inexperienced  youths; 
proprieties  of  all  sorts  were  neglected  by  many,  and  in  some  cases,  grossly 
outraged ;  and  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  fierce  velocity  that  was  hurrying  the  church  forward,  he  suddenly 
halted  in  his  course  as  one  out  of  breath,  and  turned  aside  to  walk  more 
quietly  in  a  different  path.  The  evening  meetings  were  stopped,  as  tending 
to  disorder  ;  the  pulpit  was  closed  against  the  itinerants,  because  it  seemed 
plain  to  him  that  they  were  preferred  to  regular  pastors  without  any  regard 
to  character  and  capacity.  The  p<astoral  visits  were  omitted  as  not  likely  to 
be  for  edification,  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  people  were  so 
alienated  from  the  pastor,  or  until  the  existing  high  state  of  excitement 
should  have  opportunity  to  subside  ;  and,  in  the  occasional  interviews  which 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  the  subject  of  the  **  glorious  reforma- 
tion," which,  to  them,  was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  thought,  was,  on  his 
part,  from  prudential  motives,  carefully  avoided.  The  friends  of  the  move- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  willing  to  halt  or  slack 
their  pace,  and  they  pushed  on  against  all  his  remonstrances.  The  pulpit 
was  opened  in  his  absence  and  without  his  consent.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  act,  denounced  in  the  public  prints  of  the  metropolis,  became  still  more 
disaffected.  Every  day  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider, — the  pastor 
began  to  characterize  as  a  **day  of  temptation,"  what  the  more  zealous 
brethren  thought,  "in  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  deserved  to  be  called  a 
*May  of  illumination," — the  style  of  his  preaching  became  less  and  leas 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
body  of  thirty-eight  male  members  of  the  church,  with  their  families,  with- 
drew from  the  public  services  of  their  own  pastor,  and  united  with  others  in 
establishing  separate  worship, — a  monument  of  which  act  stands,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  large  and  flourishing  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New- 
buryport. 

In  his  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  been  a  fiiodtratt 
Calvinist.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  his  next  neighbour,  and  a  decided 
Arminian,  speaks  of  him  as  differing  in  religious  opinions  from  some  of  his 
brethren  "in  some  matters  of  a  disputable  nature."  His  antagonists  in  the 
times  aboTO  referred  to,  who  were  Oalvinists  of  the  straitest  sect,  ezpretslj 
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ilbiicotT  the  iUca  of  charging  upon  Lini  any  doctrioal  errors-  They  kll  bim, 
in  viDilicatioa  of  thvir  own  positiun,  ns  It  they  irere  confideat  he  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  "  To  your  satisfacttou,  we  thini  we 
oaa  heartily  and  unreservedly  subscribe  and  concur  with  the  wett-known 
Body  of  Divinity  nuiong  you,  called  the  Assembly's  Oatochism."  HU 
church,  at  a  later  day,  reprouching  the  Separatists  for  having  deserted  bis 
ministrations,  speak  of  him  as  being  "bls  orthodox,  learned  and  pious  a  min- 
bler  aa  theirs  ;  blameless  in  doctrine  and  life  ;  neither  charged  with  immo- 
nUity  or  error  even  by  themselves."  They  had  charged  bim  with  not 
preaching  with  flufficient  distinctness,  pungeTtcy,  and  direct  applicatioTi, 
such  doctrines  as  man's  native  depravity  and  inability,  the  way  of  salvation  by 
the  merits  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  "the  bringing  the 
sinner  off  from  his  own  righteousness,  to  rely  entirely  on  Christ's  righteous- 
ncBs."  Bat  they  expressly  disclaim  the  intention  uf  charging  any  error 
upon  him,  acoording  to  their  own  view  of  the  truth;  and  in  compluning 
of  his  want  of  explicitness,  check  themselves  by  the  qualification, — "  Nor 
do  wc  now  say  that  we  have  had  nothing  of  all  this  kind ;  no,  but  ne  think 
we  have  had  but  very  liltlt  of  it  to  our  satisfaction,  especially  considering 
the  present  day." 

His  manner  of  preaching  aeoms  to  have  been  earnest,  but  never  vehement 
or  excited ;  rather  polished  than  pungent,  rather  general  than  explicit  or 
dtsoriminating.  Dr.  Tucker  speaks  of  bim  in  this  capacity,  as  "zealous  for 
the  honour  of  6od,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  and  immortal  souls." 
"And  under  this  chumcter,"  be  adds,  "you  who  were  the  beloved  people  of 
his  charge  highly  esteemed  him,  and  to  you  his  memory  wiR  still  be  dear." 

•'  The  Great  Author  of  our  being,"  aays  the  same  authority,  "  and  Sov- 
ereign Disposer  of  onr  circumstances  in  life,  endued  him  with  good  natural 
powers,  which,  being  well  improved  by  close  study,  under  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  being  early  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Qod, 
qualified  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  world. 

"  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  those  polite  arts  and  sciences  which 
distinguiKhed  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  but  was  well  furnished  with 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  requisite  to  forming  his  character,  and 
enabling  him,  while  young,  to  appear  with  advantage  as  a  minister  of  the 
Goapel- 

"  In  his  domestic  connections  and  behaviour,  in  bis  private  conversation, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  minbter,  he  maintained  a  good  reputation.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  serious  sense  of  religion  upon  bis  own  mind,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which,  his  general  conversation  was  exemplary,  free  from  every 
thing  light  and  vain,  and  calculated,  as  became  bis  office  and  character,  to 
countenance  and  recommend  sobriety  and  virtue. 

"He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  though  of  different  denominations  and  dif- 
ferent sentiments;  and  being  given  to  hospitality,  his  doors  were  open  for 
their  reception,  and  they  were  ectertained  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
Aod  as  his  great  reading  and  extensive  knowledge  fitted  him  to  bear  a  supe- 
rior part  in  social  converse,  so  his  conversation  was  generally  highly  valued 
as  being  instructive  and  entertaining. 

"  He  was  far  from  bigotry  and  censoriousness,  and  as  ho  advanced  in  life, 
and  approached  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfect  peace  and  love,  into  which 
we  trust  be  is  now  entered,  he  evidently  grew  in  a  catholic  and  charitahU 
temper." 
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Of  his  pastoral  character,  the  address  of  Dr.  Tucker  to  the  people  at 
faneral,  observes  as  follows  : — **  Many  of  you,  I  am  well  persuaded,  cannol 
soon  forget  how  ready  he  was  to  assist  you  in  distress ;  to  instruct,  to  oomi- 
sel  and  to  warn  you,  and  to  encourage  and  comfort  you  as  there  was  oeoi- 
sion.  As  he  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  prosperity,  so  he  was  with  you  m 
your  sorrows.'' 

**  His  concern  for  you  who  were  dear  to  him — in  whose  service  he  spent 
his  days  and  strength,  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  and  prayed,  his  ten- 
der concern  for  you  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  was  manifested  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  when  approaching  near  to  his  great  change.  For,  thoogb 
it  pleased  the  great  and  wise  Author  of  the  world,  so  to  order  his  sickness, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  his  bodily  distempers,  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
rational  powers  was  greatly  interrupted,  which  rendered  him,  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  inseosiblc  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  deprived  his 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  religious  advices,  exhortations,  &c.  whidi 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  him ;  yet  some  of  his  last  expres- 
sions,— intelligible  to  those  who  attended  him,  declared  his  deep  and  affec- 
tionate concern  for  his  people.  He  still  bore  you  upon  his  heart,  and  with 
his  expiring  breath  commended  you  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  a  merciful 
'  God ;  and  is  now  gone,  as  we  believe  and  trust,  to  that  gracious  and 
Almighty  Being  who  is  able  to  answer  his  prayers,  and  accomplish  all  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  »oul  for  you.'* 

Mr.  Lowell  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Champney,  who  died 
June  28, 1756 ;  and  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whipple,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Whipple*  of  Hampton  Falls,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Cutis, 
Esq.  of  Kittery,  N.  H.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  ^ thcr  was  the  late  John  Lowell,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  T United  States,  and  father  of  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Until  near  the  close  of 
life  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and  wus  seldom  interrupted  in  his  official  duties. 
He  died  in  Newburyport  May  15,  1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  Lowell  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  Portsmouth, 
having  nearly  reached  her  hundredth  year. 

Hoping  the  above  notices  may  contribute,  in  some  small  measure,  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  design, 

I  am.  with  great  esteem. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STEARNS. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Lowell  of  Boston : — 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  grandfather.  Few,  I  believe, 
have  magnified  their  office  more  than  he.  Those  who  remembered  him,  and 
those  who  had  heard  of  him  from  his  parishioners,  have  spoken  to  me  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  Tf  I  may  judji:e  from  his  library,  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,)  as  well  as  from  the  few  written  memM*ials  he  has 
left,  I  should  think  him  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  not  an  ultraist.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  On  a  panel  in  his  house  in  Newburyport  was  a  painting  by  one  of 
liis  parishioners  of  a  meeting  of  the  "  Association.*'     The  mcmlwrs  are  seated 

•  JosKPH  Whipple  wm  bom  at  Ipewich  in  1701 ;  was  mduatod  at  Jlanrard  Co1]eg«  in  1720: 
WM  ordaiMd  pastor  of  the  ehareh  at  Hampton  Falli,  N.  II.,  January  15, 1727;  and  diod  F«b- 
roarv  17, 1757,  aged  flftj-iix. 
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^^itbe  Ubic,  cscb  one  with  a  long  pipe,  appirently  smoking  ivith  much  gatisrao- 
Uon.  Mj  grandfulber  is  at  thu  head  or  the  table,  and  over  tt  part  ot  the  pictun 
is  this  iDscripliOD,  which  delights  me  much^"  In  nccessariis  unitus;  in  non 
necessariis  libertas;  in  utrisque  charitas."  It  must  have  been  su^ested,  I  think, 
to  the  painter,  by  my  grandrathcr,  as  I  have  understood  he  wns  a  mechanie 
belonging  to  niy  grandfather's  parish.  As  to  smoking,  it  is  a  tradition  thftt  two 
of  his  parishioners  Iiiid  n  wager  that  if  he  was  called  up  at  any  lime  in  the  night, 
he  would  appenr  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
door  in  the  night,  und  he  arose  from  bis  bed,  took  his  pipe,  irent  into  the  kitch- 
en, opened  the  a^es,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  opened  the  door  to  know  what  wm 

It!  regard  to  thut  state  of  tilings  ni  which  the  secession  from  his  church  origi- 
nitcd,  1  bare  always  believed  that  his  conduct  was  wise,  judicious,  and  Christian- 
like, — such  as  became  n  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church,  lie  was  anxious,  as  lie  should  liavc  been,  for  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion unong  his  people;  and  when  tliere  were  symptoms  of  sucii  a  revival,  he 
encouraged  them,  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  he  invited  otbera 
to  labour  with  biin  in  his  vineyard.  But  when  he  perceived  that  things 
were  tending  to  excess,  and  that  persons,  whom  he  deemed  unsuitable,  were 
attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him  as  co-labourera,  without  his  consent,  and  against 
his  will,  he  paused,  he  resisted,  not  the  work  but  the  vrorkfru,  and  the  Tnonncr 
in  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  "  leal  of  God"  that  was  "  not  accord- 
ing  to  knowledge,"  the  "  strife  and  contention"  he  could  not  sanction,  though, 

ftbe  Qospel  was  preached,  in  that  he  did  rejoice,  yea  and  looatd  rejoice. 
k  0.  L. 


THOMAS  CLAP.* 

1725—1767. 


Thomas  Clap  was  a  descendant  in  the  third  generation  from  Thomsa 
Otapp,  who  was  horn  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1597 ;  came  to  New  Eng- 
iMid  in  1630;  settled  first  at  Wejmonth,  Mass.,  and  in  1640  removed  to 
Scituatc,  where  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Stephen  and  Temperance  Clap,  and  was  bom  at  Scituute,  June  26,  1703. 
H«  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  at  least,  under  the  Kcv-  James  McSparran, 
a  missionary  to  Narragansctt  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Qospel 
in  foreign  parts.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  gndiiatcil  in  1722. 

The  following  account  of  his  early  roligioos  exercises  is  from  an  unpub- 
I'lBhed  "Memoir  of  some  remarkable  occurrences"  of  his  life,  written  by 
himself : — 

"When-  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  (being  then  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,)  1  read  a  Treatise  concerning  conversion  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton,  upon  which  1  thought  1  had  never  been  really  con- 
verted, and  was  under  much  concern  and  distress  of  mind  for  a  month  or 


LM-  Am.  Ann,   11.— Milieu'   RutroitBCt,   II.— nBgg«lfi 

^->11.— KinEaleji  do.— Pelonon*!  lllil.  of  Iha  Niimigiin- 
d  hl«torj  of  tbc  Hint  aharoli  In  NBupnrt.— Eumrx'*  Tojio- 
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two :  after  which,  I  thought  I  was  enabled  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  Uj  hold 
upon  Christ,  and  to  trust  and  rely  wholly  upon  his  merits,  and  receiye  Him 
as  my  Saviour  and  lledeemer ;  and  accordingly  did  seriously  and  solemnly 
give  up  myself  to  Him  ;  promising  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  Divine 
grace,  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  and  obedience  to  God's 
oommands.  And  some  short  time  after  this,  I  joined  to  the  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  found  at  times  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  ways  of 
religion.  I  chose  the  work  of  the  ministry,  (which  I  was  designed  for  by  my 
parents,)  for  this  end, — because  I  apprehended  that  in  it  i  should  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  communion  with  God,  and  promoting  the  salvation  of 
my  own  soul." 

At  the  close  of  1725,  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  and  was  settled  there  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting, 
August  3,  1726. 

Of  his  ministry  at  Windham,  the  only  record  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  the  following,  made  by  himself  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to : — 

**  January  1,  1737.  I  have  this  last  week  finished  my  pastoral  visitation 
of  every  family  in  my  parish,  and  catechising  the  several  children  in  them. 
And  I  have  also  taken  down  the  names  and  ages  of  every  one,  so  that  I 
might  have  a  more  full  knowledge  and  clear  remembrance  of  every  soul 
committed  to  my  care  and  charge,  and  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
each  particalar  person.  I  find  the  number  of  them  to  be  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  A  great  number  of  souls  to  depend  on  the  care  of  one 
weak  and  sinful  creature !  May  God  direct  and  enable  me  rightly  to  per- 
form and  go  through  this  great  work  and  charge  ;  that  I  may  bear  the 
names  and  circumstances  of  every  one  upon  my  heart  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially when  I  approach  unto  the  throne  of  God,  as  Aaron  bore  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  on  the  breast-plate  upon  his  heart,  when  he  entered 
into  the  holy  place." 

The  Rev.  EUsha  Williams  having  resigned  his  office  as  Rector  of  Yale 
College,  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  1739,  Mr.  Clap  was,  on  the  same 
day,  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  But  so  strong  a  hold  had  he  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  his  congregation,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  consent 
to  part  with  him.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
consisting  of  a  representation  from  the  several  churches  in  the  county,  and 
they  advised  to  his  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Rectorship. 

In  accordance  with  this  result,  he  was  inducted  to  office,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  April  2,  1740.  The  Legislature,  on  this  occasion,  with  com- 
mendable liberality,  agreed  to  compensate  the  people  of  Windham  for  the 
loss  of  their  pastor ;  and  the  sum  to  be  given,  it  was  left  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  and  a  committee  of  the  parish  to  three  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  decide.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  **  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the  ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
which  was  about  the  half  the  time  ministers  in  general  continue  in  their  public 
work,  the  people  ought  to  have  half  so  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settle- 
ment, which,  upon  computation,  was  about  fifty-three  pounds  sterling.'* 
This  decision  was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  above  mentioned  sum  was  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Clap  brought  with  him  to  the  College  a  high  reputation  for  general 
scholarship,  and  particularly  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  mathematics  and  of 
astronomy.     He  was  also  regarded  as  possessing  uncommon  energy  of  diu^ 
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acter,  and  remarkable  qualifications  for  the  transaetion  of  business.  Much 
was  expected  from  his  efforts  as  the  head  of  the  College,  and  much  he  acta* 
ally  accomplished.  The  first  great  object  to  which  his  attention  was  direct- 
ed, was  the  forming  of  a  new  Code  of  Laws ;  for,  until  this  time,  the  laws 
of  Harvard  College  had  been  chiefly  the  rule,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Trustees  were  ideused  to  make  some  special  provision.  The  Rector  drew 
up  a  new  Code, — the  materials  for  which  he  gathered  from  several  different 
sources ;  and  this  having  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  translated  into 
Latin,  was  published  in  1748.  This  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Haven ;  and  the  circumstance  was  regarded  sufficiently  important  to  be 
noticed  on  the  title  page.  These  laws  continued  substantially  in  their  origi* 
nal  form  for  twenty-four  years,  when  they  were  published  in  English. 

Important  improvements  were  also  made  in  respect  to  the  College  Libra- 
ry, particularly  in  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  in 
the  furnishing  of  several  catalogues  to  aid  the  student  in  finding  works  appro* 
];riate  to  the  different  subjects  of  his  investigation.  An  additional  Tutor 
xsMS  appointed,  and  there  was  more  of  diligent  and  successful  study  in  the 
institution  than  there  had  been  perhaps  at  any  preceding  period.  A  new 
and  more  liberal  Charter,  drafted  by  the  Rector  himself,  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  College,  in  which  the  **  Trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  of 
the  Collegiate  school," — as  they  had  been  denominated  in  the  first  Charter, 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College  in  New  Haven.*' 

In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had  so  far  increased  that  the  then  exist- 
ing accommodations  afforded  by  the  College  edifice  were  found  quite  inade- 
quate ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  President  projected  the  plan  of  a  new 
building,  which  was  commenced  soon  after,  and  was  completed  in  1752.  The 
expense  was  defrayed,  partly  by  means  of  a  lottery  which  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  a  French 
prixe  taken  by  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Government.  Sometime 
after  this.  President  Clap  moved  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College  Chapel, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1761,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid,  and,  in 
1763,  it  was  completed  and  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
expense  incurred  by  this  enterprise  was  met,  partly  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  College  treasury,  partly  by  a  Legislative  grant,  and  partly  by  private 
subscription. 

About  the  time  that  President  Clap  came  into  office,  Whitefield  made 
his  first  vi^jit  to  New  England,  and  by  his  preaching  produced  great  religions 
excitement.  President  Clap  had  no  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  movements, 
and  apprehended  that  they  would  result  greatly  to  the  injury  of  true  reli- 
gion. Accordingly,  he  issued  a  declaration  signed  by  himself  and  three 
Tutors,  strongly  condemnatory  of  what  he  deemed  Whitcfield's  erratic  course. 
In  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  which  now  existed 
in  Connecticut,  the  College  became,  to  some  extent,  an  object  of  jealousy, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  President,  already  referred  to,  served  rather  to 
aggravate  than  mitigate  the  evil.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  then  pastor  of 
the  church  in  New  Haven,  was  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  his  ortbodoxy  was  thought  to  be  not  after  the  straitest 
sect.  The  officers  and  students  of  College,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  his  congregation ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
preTmiling  dissatisfaction  with  his  preaching,  and  some  otlieT  maXlfii^  ol  ^^ifi^ 

Vol.  I.  ^ 
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plaint,  the  Preetident  and  Fellows,  in  1746,  TOted  "  tliat  thej  would  choose 
a  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  as  soon  as  they  coold  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  support ;"  and,  in  1752,  they  voted  ''to  get  a  support  for 
tfuch  a  Professor  as  soon  as  may  be ;  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  pru- 
dence may  direct."  The  General  Assembly,  in  October,  1753,  lent  dieir 
countenance  to  the  object  by  passing  a  **  Resolve'*  in  which,  among  other 
things,  they  said,  **it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  College  shoald 
have  the  best  instructions  in  Divinity,  and  the  best  patterns  of  preachiag 
set  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  thit 
good  end  and  design/* 

About  this  time,  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity  could  not  immediately  be 
obtained.  President  Clap,  by  request  of  the  Corporation,  commenced  preseh- 
ing  to  the  students  in  the  College  hall.  This  was  regarded  by  the  adverse 
party  as  a  grossly  irregular  procedure, — it  being  maintained  that  the  Col- 
lege formed  a  part  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  Haven ;  and 
legal  measures  were  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  what  were  considered, their 
schismatical  Sabbath  day  assemblings.  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in 
which  the  President  bore  a  vigorous  and  prominent  part, — showing  his  deep 
abhorrence  of  what  he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  his 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  with  unremit- 
ting vigilance. 

In  1756,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett  of  Long  Island  having  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  and  entered  on  its  duties, — President  Clap  con- 
veyed to  the  College  a  lot  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Professor,— 
whoever  he  might  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  apprized  the  Corporation  that, 
by  the  aid  of  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  Colony,  he  had  commenced 
building  on  the  said  lot  a  house  for  the  ProfessorV  accommodation.  This 
communication  was  received  with  a  suitable  appreciation  of  the  President's 
generosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  College  was  now  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperi- 
ty, the  President,  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  his  fevour- 
itc  measures,  had  rendered  himself  in  no  small  degree  unpopular  with  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Another  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  no  little 
spirit,  chiefly  between  Dr.  Gale  of  Killingworth  and  President  Clap,  design- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  former  to  increase  the  public  hostility  against  the 
President  and  his  administration,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  drfeod 
himself  and  the  College  against  what  he  pronounced  unfounded  accusations. 
So  deeply  was  the  public  mind  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
great  abuses  in  the  College  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  that  several  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  Colony, — clergymen  and  laymen,  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  **that  the  said  Assembly 
would  immediately  issue  forth  a  Commission  of  visitation^  enabling  some 
suitable  persons  to  inquire  into  all  the  afl'airs  of  the  said  College;  and 
either  of  themselves  rectify  all  abuses,  which  they  may  discover,  or  make  » 
report  of  what  they  shall  find,  with  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  said  Assem- 
bly at  their  next  session." 

To  this  memorial  the  President  made  an  elaboiate  written  reply, — deny- 
ing most  of  the  facts  that  were  charged  in  it,  maintaining  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  producing  the 
confessions  of  the  students  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  ikm  improptf 
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oounea  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  College.  Having  read  this  doe- 
nment,  he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  great  ability,  and  at  considerable 
l«igtb,  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  memorial,  and 
especially  of  the  appointment  of  Visitors ;  and  he  was  understood  to  inti- 
mate that,  if  this  offensive  project  was  persisted  in,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows would  make  their  appeal  to  the  King.  The  result  was,  that  the  memo- 
rial was  dismissed  by  the  Legislature,  without  any  measures  being  taken  in 
respect  to  it. 

But  the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  College  were  by  no  means  hush- 
ed. The  institution  continued  unpopular,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
influence  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.  About  this  time,  two 
of  the  Tutors, — both  of  them  eminently  accomplished  men,  became  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  Kobert  Sandeman ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Presi- 
dent insbted  that  they  should  resign  their  office ;  which  they  did  in  1765. 
The  remaining  Tutor,  unwilliDg  to  hold  his  place,  after  his  colleagues  had 
been  virtually  dismissed,  resigned  also.  And  their  successors, — though  they 
were  gentlemen  of  highly  respectable  characters  and  attainments,  yet  found 
themselves  placed  in  such  embarrassing  circumstances,  that,  after  a  few 
months,  they  too  vacated  their  places.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  President, 
aware  of  course  that  he  had  become  extensively  unpopular,  signified  to  the 
Fellows  his  determination  to  resign  likewise.  -  The  Corporation  replied  by 
expressing  their  **  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  in 
office  as  long  as  Divine  Providence  should  permit,  or  at  least  till  the  next 
Commencement. ' '  He  accordingly  presided  and  conferred  degrees,  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  September,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  College  in  a  Vale- 
dictory address,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  during  his  administration,  and  stated  that  '*in  consequence  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  strong  desire  of  private  life,  he  resigned  his 
office."  The  Corporation,  on  the  same  day,  passed  a  vote  expressive  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
for  his  future  and  eternal  well-being. 

President  Clap  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he 
had  coveted.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  after  a  short  illness,  January,  7, 
1767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  the 
next  day,  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,*  Professor  of  Divinity. 

President  Clap  was  married  in  1727  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry, — the  llev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham.  They  had 
lOLve  children,  only  two  of  whom  reached  maturity.  One  of  these  was 
married  to  David  Wooster,  afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Revolution; 
and  the  other  to  the  llev.  Timothy  Pitkin*  of  Farmington.  Mrs.  Clap  died 
greatly  lamented,  August  9,  1736,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  tge. 
In  an  obituary  sketch  of  her,  it  is  said  that  her  husband's  **  grief  seemed 
inconsolable:  he  mourned  sore  like  a  dove."  He  left  among  his  private 
writings  a  somewhat  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  eminent  in  every  virtue  and  accomplishment.    In 

*  Timothy  Pitkin  was  the  son  of  Governor  Pitkin  of  Conn.,  and  was  bom  at  East  Hartfori 
in  1727.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747;  was  a  Tutor  in  that  College  in  1750-51: 
waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmington,  in  June,  1752;  was  dismissed  on  aooount  of 
Ul  health,  June  15, 1785;  and  died  July  8,  1812,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  vat 
ft  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1804.  Hia  mm,  the  Hon.  Tlmotl^ 
PItJdny  is  weU  known  both  as  an  historian  and  a  statesman. 
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1740,  he  was  married  a  second  timCf — to  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  the  iridow 
of  Capt.  RoswcU  Saltonstull  of  Branford,  Conn.  Bj  this  marriage  he  bad 
no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Clap's  publications: — A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Kcv.  Ephraim  Little/  1732.  An  Introduction  to  tha 
study  of  Philosophy  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  and  scienees 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  1743.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  1745.  A 
Letter  to  the  Kcv.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton,  expostulating  with 
him  for  his  injurious  reflections  in  his  late  Letter  to  a  friend,  1745.  The 
Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges,  especially  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
1754.  A  brief  History  and  Vindication  of  the  doctrines,  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a  specimen  of  the  new 
scheme  of  religion  beginning  to  prevail,  1755.  An  Essay  on  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  obligation,  1765.  Annals  or  History 
of  Yale  College,  1766.  Conjectures  upon  the  nature  and  motions  of  meteors 
which  are  above  the  atmosphere,  (posthumous)  1781. 

President  Stiles  has  left  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  President 
Clap  in  his  Literary  Diary : — 

^'  President  Clap  was  possessed  of  strong  mental  powers,  clear  perception  and  jolkl 
judgment.  Though  not  eminent  for  classical  learning,  he  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  three  learned  languages.  He  was  well  versed  in  algebra,  optics,  astronomy, 
and  the  general  course  of  experimental  philosophy.  In  mathematics  and  natanl 
philosopliy,  I  have  not  reason  to  think  he  was  equalled  by  any  Dian  in  America, 
except  tlie  most  learned  Professor  Winthrop.  Many  others  indeed  excelled  him  in 
the  mechanic, application  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  mathematics;  but  he  rose  to 
sublimer  heights,  and  became  conversant  in  the  application  of  this  noble  science  to 
those  extensive  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  the  nio.st  extensive  phenomena,  and 
obtain  throughout  the  stellary  universe.  I  have  known  him  to  elucidate  so  many  uf 
the  abstrusest  theorems  and  ratiocinia  of  Newton,  that.  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  Prw* 
ctpia  of  that  illustrious  philosopher  was  comprehended  by  him;  a  comprehension 
which,  it  is  presumed,  very  tew  matliematicians  of  the  j)resent  age  have  attained. 
"Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature  was  the  basis  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Westmin- 
ster Calvinism  was  hisTlH'olngy.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  Scriptures, and  had 
read  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, he  had  examined  so  many  authors,  through  the  tract  of  time  from  Jerome  to  the 
present  day.  as  well  as  the  three  more  primitive  ages,  that,  on  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  pos.sessed  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was 
well  versed  in.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire;  that  of 
Greece;  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  all  its  periods,  and  particularly  its  mutation 
into  an  ecclesiastical  State  lie  studied  the  rise  of  Mahometism;  the  Saracenic  con- 
quests: the  dominion  of  tlie  Caliphs  and  Mamelukes;  the  extensive  spread  of  this 
religion,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  interest  into  several  empires.  He  had  formed 
an  idea  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  their  connections,  balances,  and  leading  springs  of 
policy;  and  had  arranged  the  principal  events  and  revolutions  of  the  several  aget, 
ft'om  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  He  traced  and  considered  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion the  causes  of  greatest  extent,  and  most  forcible  operation,  in  efifecting  public 
■events,  which,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  carry  in  themselves  the  certain  futurition  of 
their  j)henomena.  He  well  understood  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Bible;  and 
took  great  i)ains  to  consider  the  verification  which  it  naturally  gave  and  receiTcd 
when  compared  with  profane  history.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  had 
examined  all  the  remains  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Primitive  Church.  He  studied  the 
police,  worshij),  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  three  first  and  two  last  ages.  He 
greatly  studied  the  councils,  general  and  provincial,  and  in  them  was  thoroughly 
versed.  He  was  considerably  read  in  the  common  law  of  England,  and  in  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  his  country.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Jus  Civile,  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  the  Novel  I  te;  and   from  the  canons,  the  decretals  of  the 

*  Ephraim  Little  was  a  desoendant  of  Thoma«  Little,  who  was  settled  in  Pljmoath  BbaHj 
after  the  year  1630 :  was  the  son  of  David  Little,  a  lawyer  of  Scitaate;  wasmdnated  at  Har- 
▼aid  College  in  1728;  wa«  ordahaed  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1732;  and  died  in  1787. 
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'opes,  he  Lad  oblaincd  such  a  general  knowi^d^  of  ecclutiastical  law,  Ilmt  be  noulil 
«ve  tinriotired  a  Doctorftte  In  bcitti  Uhb, 

"  The  Ikbouta  oT  hia  uliiee  loft  a  mvn  coDtcnplatire  mind  but  a  tew  boura  for  read- 
%f.  Bui  hu  Imd  a  happy  and  advanloguvus  nii^tbod  ul"  readingj  lit  always  sludl»d 
n  t  ayAtcni  or  arnuiKBinciit  wiili  rcspi'Ct  to  some  whoU;,  OLid  ri-nd  in  purpose,  A 
ohmiuoiii  library  beftre  him, — be  Treated,  ai  a  collrctiim  of  reports,  Inmli.  , i.. liver- 
lgttekn*>*''B(ls»>ti"l  >^(^>u[>ii>EB  of  llie  learned  world  on  uli  ~.ii'i<'' -^  "i  L.'.iriire. 
i«  Hldvin  ":'<'■> 'O'uix!  (hroagh  in  course-    Having  previ><!:  ■>  ::i:\,d 

ie  pBTtiouUr  subjecis  to  bv  Qxamiaud,  sad  what  on  any  Eiit'i>'<  — i  - 

ikl.  he  tlieu  pitcbud  dlrecllv  oa  iIib  book  or  boolu,  and  llj<-"  i  .n  i- I'l  ur  n,  .ijiub 
'(MW  elucidalu  Ibe  subject  of  lii*  enquiry.  He  would  thus,  mtu  iliii:i'iiiiii<:ia  mid 
Mpalch,  run  over  fifty  volumes,  if  necessary,  aud  soleet  wliatuvci'  ihey  ooulaiiiud  iu 
Oinl,  Md  thus  proceed  till  he  made  himself  master  of  the  sulject. — gi'nerally  piiM- 
itf  iliicoiicoriiedly  over  the  rest,  howcrer  atlraciive  aud  laterDstiug.  Ha  thus  amaned 
Ddilicettud  a  valuable  treasure  of  Gradi(ioii,bavlngprosecutedalmost  all  the  variety 
f  capital  subjecti  In  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 

**  He  wu  iudcftitigablc  in  labours,  both  secular  and  sctcnIiBc,  for  the  henefit  of  the 
aUlgei  there  being  proof  of  the  oiin  in  bis  building  a  College  edifice  and  chapel, 
Rd  of  the  other  in  his  ft'eifuvnt  public  dissertations  on  all  kiuda  of  literature. 

"As  to  his  ptrson.  he  was  not  lall;  yet,  being  thick  set,  he  appeared  rallier  large 
ltd  tralky.  Hisas|K>ci  was  light,  ptaeid,servne,  and  eon  lorn  plative.  He  was  a  calm, 
ill,  judiuioua,  great  man." 

Doctor  Dwigbt,  in  hU  Statistical  acconot  of  Nev  Haven,  thoa  Bpoaks  of 
'raMd«Dt  CUp : — 

"  Bli  character  was  extensively  given  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  him,  in  an 
Lppendix  to  the  Life  of  Prcniden(Sltles,fW)m  the  Diary  of  that  gentleman,  by  IheRer. 
ir.fiobniGs  nf  Cambridge.  As  President  Stiles  know  him  intimately,  the  character 
'Utth  be  bat  given  of  him  cannot  he  qnestioued.  To  him  who  reads  his  character, 
MK  vin  remain  little  doubt  that  ho  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  sat  at  the  head 
f  this  institution. 


characlor  of  President  Clap,  in  answur  to  aatne  ioquiriee,  which  I  made  concerning 
laulyeet.  '  If  I  nrcre  to  give  his  character  in  concise  terms,'  said  Hr.  Wood- 
nil^  *  1  thould  giro  It  in  this  manner:  in  whatever  company  he  was,  aud  whatever 
rai  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  appeared  evidently  to  understand  it  more  clearl* 
jid  more  cnmprehcnsivcly  than  any  other  person  present.'  As  Hr.  WoodbuU  had. 
lOt  long  befon.-,  had  a  controversy  with  President  Clap,  be  cannot  be  mpposed  I« 
iav«  been  pngudiced  In  bis  favour.  The  only  serious  deii^ct  in  his  Presidential  cbar- 
ctcr  was,  that  hu  was  prone  lo  connidcr  boys  as  being  men." 

There  were  two  other  clergymen  ia  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Clap, 
rho  exercised  their  ministry  cbiefiy  during  the  firat  half  of  the  eighteenth 
«ntiiTy. — the  Rev.  Nathanii^l  Cliip  of  Newport,  It.  I.,  and  the  Rev. 
HiumaB  Clap  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

NATB.'^Niii^i-  Claf  was  a  Son  of  Nathaniel  Clap,  and  grandson  of  Deacon 
ficbolaa  Clap,  a  settler  of  Doruhcster  iu  1636.  He  was  bom  in  January, 
.U6S,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvaril  College  in  1690.  He  began  to  preach 
it  Newport  in  1695,  and  continued  his  labours  there  under  many  discourage- 
nenta,  till  a  church  was  formed,  of  which  be  was  ordained  pastor,  Novem- 
ler  20,  1720.  The  church  flourisheduniler  bis  ministry,  and  considerable 
iddHtoas  were  made  to  it  for  about  three  years,  when  the  pastor  oeosed  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  impression  that  the  members  were 
'not  of  sufficiently  holy  conversation"  to  have  the  onlinunce  administered 
n  them.  About  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  baptize  an  infant  whose  par- 
int«  were  members  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted  whether 
hey  had  been  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  This  gave  great 
iffenoe,  aud  kindled  a  fire  that  was  not  extinguished  for  many  years.  On 
he  20th  of  July,  1724,  the  church  addressed  a  respeetful  request  to  their 
laator  thftt  he  would  consent  to  their  having  recourse  to  other  churches  &it 
lacrmmeutal  privileges;  but    the  application    was  unsucoeaBM.    \tt  SA-^, 
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1725,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  eyil  by  providing  lum  a  ooUeagae; 
bat  this  too  he  TirlmUy  deelined.  The  disreh  md  congregation  Mug 
resolved  not  to  submit  longer  to  this  state  of  things,  obtained,  for  a  durt 
season,  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bass,*  and  afterwards,  of  llr.  Jobs 
Adams.t  Mr.  Clap,  after  a  while,  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Adams  to  pread. 
— occupying  the  pulpit  himself  both  parts  of  the  day.  This  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  half  of  both  church  and  congrega- 
tion withdrew,  and  met  in  a  separate  place,  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry. 
In  1728,  an  ex-part e  council  was  called,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  valid  call  to 
become  colleague  pastor,  Mr.  Clap  and  his  friends  should  consent  to  hv 
ordination ;  but  if  this  was  declined,  they  further  advised  that  the  aggrie?ed 
party  should  form  a  separate  church  imder  Mr.  Adams'  ministry.  Thej 
recommended  that  both  parties  should  use  the  same  house  of  worship  for 
the  time  being, — one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with 
their  respective  pastors.  As  Mr.  Clap  persisted  in  refusing  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Adams,  a  new  church  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
ordained  pastor,  April  11,  1728.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Newport.  Mr.  Clap  continued  his  pastoral  care  over 
the  First  church  till  his  death,  though  he  abandoned  the  house  of  wonlup 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  church.  A  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Clap  received  as  a  colleague,  Mr.  Jonathan  Helyer,t.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 30,  1745,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  1740,  when  Whitefiell  arrived  at  Newport  from  Charleston,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  venerable  man  he  erer 
saw.  '*  He  looked  like  a  good  old  Puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
stamp  those  men  were,  who  first  settled  New  England.  His  countenaoce 
was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  aflPectionately  for  a  blessing  on  mj 
ooming  to  Rhode  Island.  I  could  not  but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  one 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  is  full  of  days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."  Dean  Berk- 
ley, who  esteemed  hira  highly  for  his  good  deeds,  said, — **  Before  I  saw 
Father  Clap,  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  gravest  aspect  of  ant 
man  I  ever  saw ;  but  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  vene^ 
able  appearance.'* 

Thomas  Clap,  a  son  of  John  Clap,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Clap,  was 
bom  November  11,  1705 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725;  and 
was  ordained  the  fifth  minister  of  Taunton  in  1729.  He  resigned  hi? 
charge  in  1738,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  salary,  and 
returned  to  Scituate,  his  native  place,    where  he   spent  the  rest  of  his  lift*. 

*Bevjamin  Bass  was  a  native  of  Braintree;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  171S 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover,   December  11,  1728;  and  died  in  1756,  aged 
tizty- three. 

J  John  Adams  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams  of  Nova  Seotia,  and  was  gradva- 
at  Harvard  Gollcgo  in  1721.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Newport,  oa 
the  25th  of  February,  1729-30.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  January,  1740,  at  the  age  of  thlrty- 
liz.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  have  been  master 
of  nine  languages,  and  conversant  with  the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanidt* 
as  well  as  English,  authors.  Ho  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  ordination,  1728,  and  a 
Poem  on  the  love  of  money.  In  1745,  there  was  published  a  small  volume  of  his  Poens, 
original  and  translated,  which  are  distinguished  for  harmonious  versification,  and  some  <d  then 
for  a  devout  spirit. 

^Jonathan  Hrltkr  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  Collega  in  1938: 
was  ordained  at  Newport,  June  20,  1744;  and  died  May  27,  1746.  "  He  was  a  yvj  logralNi 
MDd  exoellent  man.*' 
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M  a  Uj  member  of  society.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  militia,  Justice  of  ih% 
Peace,  for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  also  a  Jadge  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  while  presiding  on  the 
bench  in  Plymouth  Court,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  protracted 
decline  that  terminated  in  death.  He  died  May  31,  1774,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 


■♦♦■ 


JOSIAH  SMITH  * 

1726—1781. 

JosiAH  Smith  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  Landgrave  and 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ; 
and  was  the  first  person  from  Carolina  who  ever  received  a  degree  from  a 
College.  Within  about  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  began  to  preach ; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1726,  was  ordained  in  Boston  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself.  He  per- 
formed his  ministerial  function  at  different  periods  in  Bermuda,  in  Cainhoy, 
and  in  Charleston. 

In  1729,  he  maintained  a  learned  disputation  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  t 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

In  1740,  when  Whitcfield  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Smith  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  was 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  heartily  espoused  his  cause.  He  even 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  justifying  his  coursc,^-on  the  text — ••  I 
also  will  show  my  opinion.*' 

In  1749,  after  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  He  nevertheless 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  sermons,  and  many  of  them  were 
]»ublished.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  give  up  preaching,  that  he  requested  as 
a  favour  that  be  might  lie  allowed  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  month  in  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with  ;  and  his  friends,  from  a  regard  to  his  feelings,  listened  patiently 
to  him  ;  though  his  tongue,  from  the  effect  of  the  palsy,  performed  its  office 
so  imperfectly  that  they  could  understand  but  little  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Ab  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  independence  was  declared,  and  withal 
was  labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  it  was  of  course  out  of  his  power 
to  render  his  country  any  active  service  ;  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  his  heart  was  awake  to  every  movement  in  favour  of  nation- 
al freedom.     On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 


,^ ty-M  Hist,  of  South  Cuolina.— Hist,  of  the  Ciroul&r  Chareh,  Chftrleston. 

t  Husa  Finn  KB  wm  the  eeoond  pastor  of  %  CongregatioxiAl  ehuroh  in  Dorehester,  SoulU  C«t-^ 
•liMy  and  died  Get.  S,  1734. 
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and  as  such   was  paroled.    He  obseired  his  parole   consdentiofiialj  and 

faithfully,  showing  that  his  principles  were  too  strong  to  jrield  to  any  o(m- 

siderations  of  prudence  or  expediency  that  could  be  urged  upon  him.    In 

the  year  1781,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he,  with  the  family 

of  his  son,  Josiah  Smith, — then  a  prisoner  in  St.  Augustine,  were  all  ordered 

away  from  Charleston,  and  were  landed  in  Philadelphia.     He  died,  however, 

in  October  of  that  year ;  and  his  body  was  interred  within  the  walb  of  the 

Arch-street  (Presbyterian)  church,  between  the  remains  of  his  two  friends,— 

the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Finley,  late  President  of  the  College  of 

New  Jersey.     He  had  always  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  not  onlj 

the  righteousness,  but  the  ultimate  success,  of  the  American  cau^e,  even 

when  the  prospect  seemed  darkest ;  and  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  live  to 

witness  its  complete  triumph.     Though  this  was  not  permitted  to  him,  he 

did  live  till  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

Dr  Ramsay  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

•*  Mr.  Smith  wa«  a  respectable  preacher,  a  learned  Divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  •  •  •  Uig  venerable  age,  distinguished  eminence  in  the  Church 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  piuty,  his  steady  patriotism,  and  personal  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  excited  a  general  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  he  died  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  he  was  particularly  honoured." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  preached  at  Bos- 
ton, 1726.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  his  ordination,  1726.  The  Spirit  of 
God  a  holy  fire  :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  duty  of  parents  to  instmct  their 
children  :  A  Sermon,  1727.  The  young  man  warned :  A  Sermon,  1729. 
Solomon's  caution  against  the  cup  :  A  Sennon,  1729.  Human  impositions 
proved  unscriptural,  1730.  Answer  to  a  Sermon  of  Hugh  Fisher,  1780. 
The  Divine  right  of  private  judgment  vindicated  ;  in  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Fisher's  Postscript,  1730. •  Character,  preaching,  &c.,  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  impartially  represented  and  supported  :  A  Sermon,  1740. 
Jesus  persecuted  in  his  disciples  :  A  Sermon,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hannah  Dart,  1742.  Letters  to  W.  Cooper,  1743.  Zeal  for  God 
encouraged  and  guarded :  A  Sermon,  1745.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  8vo., 
1752.  The  church  of  Ephesus  arraigned  :  the  substance  of  five  short  Ser- 
mons constructed  into  one,  1765. 

Mr.  Smith  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Josiah, 
upon  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  depended  chiefly  or  entirely  for  support, 
was  distinguished  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  business,  as  well  as  for 
integrity,  benevolence  and  patriotism.  He  died  at  Charleston  in  the  year 
1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
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HABIJAH  WELD.* 

1727—1782. 

Habijah  Weld  was  bom  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  September  2,  1702. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Attleboro\igh,  October  1,  1727. 

In  the  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Weld  engaged  with  great  interest  and  untir- 
ing zeal.  His  own  church  shared  largely  in  it ;  and,  though  the  town  was 
then  but  sparsely  settled,  not  less  than  two  hundred  persons  were  added  to 
his  church.  Among  these  was  Naphtali  Daggett,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daggett,  President  of  Yale  College ;  and  the  father  of  the  He  v.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Maxcy,  who  was  President  successively  of  Brown  University,  Union 
College,  and  Columbia  College  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  AV^eld  continued  the  sole  minister  of  the  town  until  November,  1748, 
when  a  second  church  was  organized,  and  the  llev.  Peter  Thacher  t  was 
constituted  its  pastor.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Thacher  were  of  kindred  views 
and  feelings,  and  co-operated  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  fraternal  spirit,  for 
the  accomplbhment  of  the  great  objects  of  the  luiuistry. 

Mr.  Weld's  ministry,  though  a  highly  favoured  and  successful  one,  was 
exercised  in  a  quiet  country  place,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  marked 
by  many  striking  incidents.  He  laboured  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  same 
earnest  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  simple  tastes 
and  manners,  who  yet  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  exalted  worth.  At 
length,  after  he  had  grown  old  in  his  Master's  service,  and  had  been,  for 
some  time,  the  patriarch  of  his  region,  he  had  a  most  gentle  and  gracious 
summons  to  enter  into  rest.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  they  have 
come  down  in  his  family,  were  as  follows : — He  had  often  expressed  a  wish 
that,  if  it  were  God's  will,  he  might  be  saved  from  a  lingering  death ; — 
that  he  might  die  in  his  pulpit,  or  in  his  study,  where  he  had  so  often  been 
at  home  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  felt  himself  on  the  borders  of  the 
world  of  glory.  It  was  also  frequently  a  subject  of  prayer  with  him,  that 
he  might  retain  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  might  know  when 
the  momentous  change  was  about  to  take  place.  On  the  Sabbath  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  death,  he  was  in  his  pulpit  and  officiated  as  usual.  The 
next  day,  his  daughter  accompanied  him  to  Pawtuckct,  where  she  expected 
to  remain  a  few  days  with  her  friends.  He  rode  into  Providence ;  and,  on 
his  return,  called  a  moment  at  the  house  where  she  was,  and,  on  leaving 
her,  said  with  a  cheerful  smile, — **  God  willing,  my  dear,  I  will  come  for 
you  at  the  time  appointed :  till  then  I  trust  you  will  be  very  happy  in  the 
wKjiety  of  your  friends ;"  and  bade  her  farewell.  He  rode  directly  home ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  passed  immediately  round  to  the  back 
door  of  the  house.  His  wife  and  servant,  suspecting  that  he  was  ill,  went 
out  to  meet  him ;  and,  on  stepping  from  the  carriage,  he  took  Mrs.  Weld's 

*Thaeher's  Fun.  8enn. — MSS.  from  several  of  bis  descendants,  especially  tbo  Rct.  0.  A. 
TaTkn-. 

t  Pbtbr  Thacbkr  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Middloborough ;  was  nadna- 
ted  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1737;  was  ordained  minister  of  Attleborou^^h,  Nov.  30,  1748;  wai 
■mrried,  soon  after  hur  settlement,  to  Bethiah,  danffbter  of  Deacon  Obadiah  Carpenter;  bad 
kia  labours  terminated  bv  a  stroke  of  paralysis;  and  died  Sept.  13,  1785>  aged  seventy.  H« 
yaUUied  a  S«rmon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hab\}ab  Weld,  1782;  and  t^  'voVaiM  ot  \)^^^« 
■Hi  WM  pabliihed  after  hia  death. 

YoL.  I.  45 
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aim,  and  made  out  with  difficulty  to  get  inside  of  his  dwelling.  Bj 
his  request,  he  was  immediately  led  to  his  study,  where  he  sucoeedod,  with 
assistance,  in  laying  himself  upon  his  hed.  Dr.  Mann,  who  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  family,  was  with  him  immediately ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
linger  a  little  in  his  preparation  to  bleed  him,  Mrs.  Weld  asked  him  with 
some  impatience  the  cause  of  his  delay.  **  Why,  Madam,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, **look  at  him, — ^he  is  doing  his  own  work."  He  closed  his  own  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  without  the  least  conYolsion,  or 
any  apparent  suffering,  passed  to  higher  scenes.  Within  five  hours  from 
the  time  he  left  his  daughter  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  she  stood  » 
weeping  mourner  beside  his  corpse.  He  died  May  14, 1782,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  bis  death  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Thacher. 

Mr.  Weld  was  married,  about  the  year  1727,  to  a  daughter  of  th«  Rev. 
John  Fox*  of  Woburn.  They  had  fifteen  children, — five  sons  and  ten 
daughters ;  all  of  them  born  Idetwecn  September,  1729  and  September, 
1750.  Three  of  them  only  died  in  infancy.  Three  of  the  sons  studied 
medicine.  Two  of  these  died  on  their  approach  to  manhood;  and  the 
youngest, — the  only  one  who  reached  mature  life,  was  settled  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  1767.  Eight  of 
the  daughters  were  respectably  married,  and  one  of  them,  Anna^  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Weld  t  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  who  has  many  desoend- 
ants  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT,  L.  L.  D. 

HaHBER  OP  TIIK   UNITED    STATES   SENATE,   CHIEF    JUSTICE    Or    THE    SUPaSKS    OOOBT  Of 

CONNECTICUT,   AC. 

New-Haven,  May  4,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Uabijah  Weld,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  the 
first  clergyman  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledge.  My  parents  were  members  of 
his  congregation  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  so  that  I  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
spent  my  childhood  and  early  youth  under  his  ministry.  I  had  the  utmost 
veneration  for  his  character  then,  and  it  has  never  lessened  with  advancing  years', 
and  my  recollections  of  him  now,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-six,  seem  to  me 
almost  as  vivid  as  ever.  It  is  no  burden  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
recording  my  reminiscences  of  that  truly  great  and  excellent  man;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  own  recollections  are  in  most  respects  fully  confirmed, 
and  somewhat  enlarged,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  slightly  corrected,  by  a  manu- 
script containing  traditionary  reminiscences  by  one  of  his  descendants,  that  hu 
lately  been  submitted  to  me. 

Mr.  Weld  was,  in  his  person,  above,  rather  than  below,  the  middle  stature; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a 
noble,  well  proportioned  form,  and  his  personal  appearance  altogether  wai 
uncommonly   attractive.     In   his    intercourse  with  societ}*,  he   was   uniformly 

*  John  Fox  is  eaid  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Fox,   the  martjiologist.     He  wm  Ibt 


•on  of  the  ReT.  Jabez  Fox  of  Woburn;  was  graduatod  at  Haryard  College  in  ISOS; 
ordained  as  successor  to  his  father,  Oct.  4«  1703;  and  died  Dec.  12,  175S,  in  his  B«?«Bjf - 
seventh  year.  He  publislied  the  substance  of  two  sermons  soon  after  the  earthqoakey  lYft> 
Hia  father,  Jabez  Fox,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  (probably  of  Cambridge,)  wm  mdwtei 
at  Haryard  College  in  1665,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Woburn  Sept.  6»  ISTVy  m' 
died  of  small  pox,  Feb.  28,  1703,  aged  fifty-six.  His  widow,  JudUh,  married  Cd.  Jooathaa 
Tyne,  and  died  Jane  5,  1736,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

t  EsRA  Weld  was  ^phdnated  at  Yale  College  in  1759,  and  died  in  1816.    Hi  pnliWifcrt  ir 
Rennon  at  the  ordination  of  Samael  Nilet,  AUngton,  1771 ;  aFaatSwaiOB  on  Ctadnam   ~'~~ 
a*  WnDthMm,  17M:  a  Fsfi  SeniMa>  11M.  Ha  wis  i^imAItq  of  Pomftot,  Oom. 
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4Sgiiificd  and  scrupulously  polito,  never  oinitting  uvcn  the  BRiHllntt  attcntloiu 
thkt  pTOprietj  dictated  towards  those  around  him.  Uia  convcrsaitiim  was  etey 
and  agret'ablc,  not  unrrequently  humorous  and  enlivened  bj  entertaining  anop- 
dotes,  but  never  descended  to  any  thing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  dimity 
of  his  character  or  station,  lie  was  naturally  of  «n  ardent  tempenment  ;  bnt 
he  bad  acquired,  by  rigid  discipline,  a  remarkable  self  command,  so  that  he  rareljf , 
if  ever,  uttered  a  word,  or  performed  an  act,  tliat  could  give  reasonable  oflenoe 
40  any  one.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  stem  reprover  of  vice  of  every  kind  ; 
and  tha  profane,  the  intemperate,  the  idle,  quailed  before  him;  but  his  manner 
was  always  such  as  to  leave  a  (itroiig  impression  of  the  perfect  purity  of  his 
motives.  If  he  discovered  in  hta  brethren  in  the  ministry, — as  he  sometimes  did, 
Wy  thing  that  seemed  to  him  unclcrfcal  or  unbecoming,  he  was  sure  to  adntinis- 
(«r  an  alf(.i;Lionate  but  decided  reproof;  nnd  In  one  case,  after  having  done  this  in 
respect  to  a  young  clergyman,  he  received  for  answer,' — "  You  are  right,  Brother 
Weld,  in  all  that  you  have  said;  but  it  it;  hard  to  be  reproved  by  one  who  will 
ae»er  give  me  a  chance  to  reprove  in  my  turn." 

Hr.  Weld  was  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  devo- 
tion to  his  work.  Ho  laboured  In  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  singleness 
of  purpoEo  and  a  vigour  of  effort,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  within  th« 
drcle  of  my  observation.  During  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,  he  was  never 
hept  from  the  pulpit  for  a  single  Sabbath,  by  ill  health,  nor  suflVred  any  inter- 
rtiption  in  his  more  private  pastoral  duties.  His  prayers  were  uncommonly 
■olemn  and  iinprcsalve,  and  were  felicitously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
indiyiduals,  or  of  his  congregation,  or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times.  He 
generally,  if  not  uniformly,  wrote  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  from  the 
manuscript;  though  he  had  good  extemporaneous  powers,  and  sometimes  exer- 
ciaed  them  with  very  considerable  effect.  He  adhered,  with  great  tenacity  of 
oonTictlon,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  preached  them 
with  corresponding  boldness  and  earnestness.  He  often  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
reproof  ,  j  public  as  well  as  in  private.  No  dagmnt  abuse  in  any  of  the  depart- 
aents  of  society  could  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  that  ho  made  it  the  theme  of 
tearless  and  unsparing  rebuke  IVom  the  pulpit;  and  even  the  indecency  of  going 
10  Bleep  in  the  house  of  Ood,  if  he  noticed  it,  was  sure  to  draw  from  htm  a 
pointed  expression  of  disapprobation. 

He  was  most  remarkable  for  his  observation  flf  the  Sabbath; — remarkable  to 
a  degree  which,  at  this  day  at  least,  has  no  parallel.  If  he  had  labourers  at 
work  for  him  on  Saturday,  no  matter  what  might  bo  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
they  were  uniformly  dismissed  at  so  early  an  hour  ns  to  enable  them  to  reach 
home  before  sunset.  The  cows  were  milked,  the  cattle  were  fed,  the  vegetable* 
tor  the  next  day  prepared,  and  nothing  left  for  the  Sabbath,  but  works  of  neoes- 
■itj  and  mercy, — all  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun;  and  when  that  hour 
camo.  he  called  bis  family  together,  and  read  and  prayed  with  them  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  severally  retired  to  rest.  And  when  the  Sabbath  momuag 
came,  not  a  room  was  tiwept,  nor  a  bed  made,  nor  any  secular  service  that  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with,  performed,  till  after  the  hour  of  sunset,  which  be 
conaidvrcd  as  closing  the  day. 

In  the  management  of  all  his  domestic  concerns,  ho  was  governed  by  the 
atricleat  method.  He  had  certain  rules  to  which  his  children,  lahourcrt,  and 
MTvants,  were  required  to  submit,  and  the  observance  of  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  burdensome.  Breakfast  was  always  ready  precisely  at  six,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  never  visited  after  supper,  and 
never  allowed  his  family  to  do  so, 

Mr.  Weld  might  be  considered,  for  that  period,  or  perhaps  ony  period,  a 
Hhadtfay  clergyman.  Besides  his  farm  in  Attleborough,  which  he  purchased,  he 
HHI*  handsome  property  in  the  then  District  of  Maine.    5*ib  sa\a.rj , 'fl\u.cV c«&r    !■ 
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listed  of  only  $220  in  money,  wu  deTotod  sacredly  to  the  poor,  while  he  litad 
entirely  upon  1^  own  private  income.  This  (act  was  not,  during  his  life,  gen- 
erally known;  but  his  excellent  wife  knew  it,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  him, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  purposes.  In  his  visits  among  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  ju^t  as  ready  to  accept  of  the  proffered  attentions  and  hospitalities  of 
the  poor,  as  of  the  rich;  and  after  dining  or  taking  tea  with  such  a  family,  he 
woidd,  in  a  delicate  manner,  send  them  a  basket  of  comforts  or  luxuries, — the 
best  that  his  house  afforded;  and  Bristol,  his  man  servant,  who  was  usually  the 
bearer  of  these  benefactions,  used  to  say, — **  Master  always  sends  the  best 
chicken  to  thank  folks  for  a  dry  crust."  By  this  kind  of  intercourse  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  people,  he  secured  not  only  their  gratitude,  but  their 
affectionate  confidence,  and  disposed  them  to  attend  with  a  greatly  increased 
interest  upon  his  public  ministrations. 

His  religious  intercourse  with  his  people  was  characterized  by  the  same 
method  and  fidelity,  which  he  evinced  in  every  other  part  of  his  duty.  It  was  a 
rule  from  which  he  never  departed,  to  visit  all  the  members  of  his  church  within 
the  two  months  that  intervened  between  the  communion  seasons,  and  to  lesm 
from,  their  own  lips  concerning  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  This  part  of 
his  pastoral  economy  was  eminently  blessed  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Many  a  weak  and  timid  Christian  was  thereby  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  and  many  a  one  was  arrested  in  an  incipient  stage  of  wandering, 
and  saved  from  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  a  confirmed  backslider.  ELis  greit 
object  was  to  bring  every  Christian  not  only  to  feel  his  obligation,  but  to  do  his 
duty.  Young  Christians  in  whom  he  discovered  the  gift  of  prayer,  he  was 
especially  careful  to  encourage,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  exercise  of  it;  and  he 
was  himself  a  fine  model  for  them  in  pathos,  appropriateness,  and  fervour. 

Mr.  Weld  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  He  felt 
that  we  had  a  right  to  our  liberty,  and  was  never  slow  to  express  his  patriotic 
sentiments.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he  had  any  direct  agency  in  carry- 
ing forward  our  Revolution,  other  than  by  his  fervent  prayers  for  its  success,  and 
his  encouraging  addresses  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

He  was  early  and  zealously  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  When 
his  attention  came  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  subject,  his  sensibilities  and 
sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  owned 
but  one  slave,  and  that  was  Bristol,  the  servant  before  referred  to.  When  he 
offered  him  his  freedom,  Bristol  almost  indignantly  refused  to  accept  it,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  an  act  from  his  master;  and  if  any 
body  was  to  be  turned  away,  the  geese  and  the  sheep,  and  not  himself,  were  the 
ones  to  go.  He  was  a  fellow  of  great  shrewdness  and  humour,  and  many  of  his 
witty  sayings  are  preserved  in  the  Weld  family  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Weld  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  His  wife  was  a  lady  of 
uncommon  personal  accomplishments  for  that  day,  possessed  a  vigorous  and  wdl 
disciplined  mind,  and  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  husband  in  every 
good  work.  She  was  not  only  most  exemplary  in  all  her  relations  as  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  but  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  domestic  neatness,  order,  and  efficiency. 
He  was  doubtless  the  better  man  for  having  such  a  wife,  and  she  the  better 
woman  for  having  such  a  husband. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  this  venerable  friend  of  my  early 
years. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 
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DAVID  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1728—1789. 

David  Hall  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  John  Hall, 
who  came  from  Coventry,  in  the  North  of  England,  about  1630,  and  settled 
first  in  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Miller)  Hall;  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  August  5,  1704;  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724.  The  first  that  we  hear  of  him 
as  a  minister  is  that,  in  November,  1728,  he  commenced  supplying  the 
pulpit  in  Sutton,  then  recently  vacated  1)y  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry.t  Having  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  winter,  the  church  and 
the  town  united,  in  March  following,  in  giving  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1729.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams 
of  Weston  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;  and  was  published. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the  church  of  which  he  became  pastor, 
consisted  of  less  than  fifty  members ;  and,  while  there  was  apparently  little 
religion,  there  was  much  vice  and  immorality  prevailing  throughout  the 
town.  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  pastor  great  anxiety,  and  led  him 
to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  bringing  about  not  only  a  reformation  in 
morals  among  the  people  at  large,  but  an  improved  tone  of  spiritoality  in 
the  church.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  privileged  to  witness  a  favoor* 
able  change.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry,  eighty-one  persona 
were  added  to  the  church, — most  of  them  on  a  profession  of  th^ir  faith.  In 
1740,  when  so  many  churches  in  New  England  were  awakened  through  the 
labours  of  Whitcficld,  Mr.  Hall  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  his  own 
people  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  day,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement,  and  even  seriou^y  to  agitate  the 
question  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  labour  in  some 
destitute  place.  Subsequently,  however,  a  favourable  change  took  place,  and 
in  1743,  ninety-eight  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  on  profession,  as  the 
fruit  of  a  revival  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  witness.  During  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  the  whole  number  added  to  his  church  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that,  after  the  great  revival  that  had  rejoiced 
him  so  much',  a  number  of  the  members  of  his  church  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  order  of  things  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  joined  the 
fanatical  sect  which  was  known,  at  that  day,  as  Separatists.  After  they 
had  had  things  in  their  own  way  for  a  number  of  years,  they  became  tired 
of  their  own  irregularities,  and  most  of  them,  acknowledging  their  error, 
were  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

While  he  is  represented  as  having  been  an  earnest  friend  to  what  he 
considered  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  set 
against  the  innovations  and  extravagances  which  prevailed  so  extensively 

*  Tracy's  Hiit.  DiM.—Blake's  Hist,  of  Mendon  Association. 

t  JoBV  McKiNSTRT  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  graduated  at  the  UaiTeTsftj  of 
Kdlnburgfa  in  1712.  He  was  the  minister  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  about  eight  years,  and  then  beoaa* 
first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  which  relation  he  oontinned  sixteen  yean.  His 
eon  Mn  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746,  was  settled  in  Springfield  (Ghloo^ea  v^^^  ^ 
September,  1752;  and  died  November  9,  1813. 
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at  that  day.  His  views  both  of  Theology  and  of  reviTals  were  probaUj 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Northamptoa, 
whom  he  reckoned  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1748,  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President  of  New  Jenej 
College,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  which, 
however,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burr. 

In  17«50,  Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  council  that  dismissed  Ifr. 
Edwards  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Northampton.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
minority  that  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  measure.  Ten  years  after, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  parish,  who  had  a  chief  agency  in  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  which  was  publish- 
ed in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  has  since  been  included  in  Edwards' 
Life,  humbly  and  bitterly  bewailing  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  what  he 
then  deemed  a  criminal  and  disastrous  transaction. 

In  1757,  and  again  in  1768-69,  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  an  increased  religions 
interest  in  his  congregation,  that  resulted  in  considerable  additions  to  the 
ehnrch.  But  the  revolutionary  war  now  came  on,  and,  for  several  years, 
all  other  concerns,  not  excepting  even  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  were  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten  in  the  all  absorbing  question  of  slavery  or  freedom. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  1779,  he  preached  a  Half  Century  Sermon,  in 
which  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  such  language  as  the  following : — 

"Alas!  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  all  important  concerns  of  religion!  It 
affects  me  with  bitter  grief  to  observe  the  apparent  decay  of  it, — that  so  few  are 
truly  converted  to  God.  •  •  •  •  My  dear  hearers,  as  I  have  often  told  you  of 
late,  so  I  am  now  constrained  to  say,  without  a  speedy  revival  of  religion,  attention  to 
sacred  things,  reformation  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  expect  ruin.  If  this  declining  age  will  not  diligently  hearken  to  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  He  will  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  Who  then. 
Oh  who  of  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  determined  in  prayer  to  seek  the  God  of 
Jacob?  The  gates  of  Ziou  tremble.  New  England  never  saw  such  a  day  as  this. 
The  glory  is  departed.  "We  are  in  fear,  in  jeopardy,  in  war.  a  war  pregnant  with  the 
fkte  of  thousands, — on  the  event  of  which  much  depends — the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America.  But  could  I  discover  the  clear  tokens  of  piety  and  of  a  revival  of  religioD, 
my  joy  would  be  gn^at." 

In  1777,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Hall  continued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  till  near 
the  close  of  life.  His  labours  during  his  ministry  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  own  parish ;  but  he  frequently  went  abroad,  preaching  for  hia 
brethren,  as  well  as  in  destitute  places.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1789, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Hall  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Reduction  of  Canada, 
1760 ;  and  a  Half-century  Sermon,  1779. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1731,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  llebecca  (Bulkley)  Prescott  of  Concord,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley  of  the  same  place.  They  had  twelve 
children, — five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam*   of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  another  to  the 

*Aaron  Putnam  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  who  was  graduated  at  narrard  CoUegt 
in  1717;  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  Reading,  where  he  died  June  25,  1750.  The  Km  was 
bom  at  Reading;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1752;  was  ordained  at  Pomfret,  Cobb., 
liaroh  10,  1756;  resigned  his  pastoral  ohaige  in  May  1802;  and  died  Oct.  28,  181^  infebt 
tigfatieth  year  of  his  age. 


DAVID  HALL. 

R«T.  Daniel  Grosvenor'  of  Grafton,  Maaa.     Dr.   Hall  left  a  wido? 
dioil  in  Sutton,  August  7,  1803,  nged  eighty-nine. 

The  Itev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  one  of  tho  aucoeBSora  of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  ; 
ate  at  Sutton,  gives  the  foUowing  estimate  of  b'la  character: — 


'*  As  Bn  abk  ntid  raithful  tninistET  iif  tho  Gospel,  be  wu  excelled  ^y  few  in  big  or 
My  otbiT  *!K.  Il  ii  only  u  a  Chrlitliin  and  a  miniiter  tbat  wo  can  view  him  at  tbit 
late  day.  From  bis  tlrst  Hiltlciacut  in  the  mlufstry,  he  was  peculiarly  dinllDguiibed 
fiir  the  ardour  with  whieh  bo  engaged  in  kh  Master's  service.  From  the  flrat,  Ms 
determination  seemed  tube  '  not  to  know  anything  among  men, save  Jesiia  Christ  and 
Bim  crucined.'  As  a  Christian,  his  character  was  abovo  iiispicion  as  welt  u  reproach. 
Uia  piety  was  consistent,  unirorni,  and  I'crvsat.  There  was  no  perceptible  abatement 
at  any  time.  Il  increased  as  tbe  'shining  light  that  shlneth  mure  and  mure  unto  the 
perfect  day.'  When  bis  labours  were  blessed,  he  was  filled  with  jay;  and  whenwlek- 
— ' abounded,  bis  closet  and  bis  couch  witnessed  his  groans  and  his  tears." 


I 


JOSEPH  FISH. 

1731—1781. 

FROM  TUE  REV,  MVRON  N.  MORRIS. 


I 


NoBTH  Stobifotos,  Conn.,  April  U,  IMO. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  According  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketob 
of  tbe  life  and  cliaractcr  of  tho  Rev.  .Joseph  Fibh,  who  was,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  the  piiator  of  the  thurch  to  whleh  I  now  minister.  Hia  parUb 
was  tbe  North  Society  of  Stonington,  and  in  its  geographical  limits,  was 
nearly  identical  with  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Stonington. 

Joaopb  Fish,  son  of  Thomas  Fiah,  was  born  at  Duxhury,  Mass.,  January 
28,  1706,  0.  S.  His  parents  were  worthy,  pioua  people,  who  had  five  sons 
and  one  duughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
Joeeph  was  graduated  there  in  1728.  He  united  with  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  pnatoriJ  cure  of  tbe  Rev.  Nathaniel  Apploton,  tho  year 
preceding  his  graduation. 

The  church  of  North  Stonington  having  become  vacant  in  1731,  Mr.  Fiali 
vaa  invited  to  preach  there,  aa  a  temporary  supply.  He  afterwards  received 
a  nnsuimaus  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  December  27,  1732. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fiab  in  North  Stonington  covered  an  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  New  England  Churches.  It  included  the  time  of  the 
great  revival  that  occurred  under  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
Whitefield,  and  Tcnnent ;  and  probably  in  no  port  of  New  Englond  were 
greater  agitations  and  disordcTa  introduced  by  misguided  men,  in  oonneotion 
with  that  revival,  than  on  the  field,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  Mr.  Fish's  labours. 
Tbis  rendered  his  post  ua  important  and  diOicult  one. 

■750:  tnw  mdnnl*d  at  Tab 
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The  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  marked  by  nninterrapied  hanMtty 

between  himself  and  his  people.  His  labours  were  entirely  satisfactoiy  to 
ihem,  and  they  gave  him  frequent  and  substantial  tokens  of  their  estaem. 
They  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  every  emergency ;  and  when,  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  his  nominal  salary  fell  short  of  his  need,  they  were 
liberal  towards  making  up  the  deficiency.  Nor  was  his  ministry  without 
success.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  church  consisted  of  thirty-mn« 
members ;  and,  during  the  nine  succeeding  years,  sixty-five  were  added. 

In  the  summer  of  1741,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  commenced  in  thft  con- 
gregation of  Mr.  Fish ;  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  one  hundred  and  four  were 
added  to  the  church.  That  year  was  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  revivals 
in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer,  the  Hev.  James  Davenport  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  visited 
North  Stonington.  Ills  peculiarities,  as  exhibited  at  that  time, — his  ardent 
zeal,  his  powerful  preaching,  and  his  wild  enthusiasm,  are  well  known.  The 
people  received  him  almost  as  an  inspired  Apostle,  and  were  led  by  him  into 
many  and  dangerous  mistakes  about  religion.  Mr.  Fish  was  not,  like 
some  of  the  standing  ministers  of  his  day,  unfriendly  to  the  revival,  or  to 
the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  He  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  the  **  new 
birth,'*  nor,  as  is  believed,  unacquainted  with  it  by  experience.  But,  &t 
the  same  time,  from  the  stress  that  the  people  had  been  taught  by  Mr. 
Davenport  to  lay  upon  violent  agitations  and  outcries,  ecstacies,  visions, 
trances,  and  inward  impressions,  he  greatly  feared  that  many  would  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  in  consequence  perish.  He 
accordingly  felt  constrained  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  the 
existing  state  of  things,  from  the  pulpit ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  secessioii 
of  a  large  part  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

To  set  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Fish  in  its  proper  light,  it  ought  to 
be  stated  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  revival  in  his  parish,  he 
was  led  to  examine  with  very  strict  scrutiny  the  evidences  of  his  own  piety. 
He  set  apart  days  of  fastiujr  and  j»riVYor,  when  he  generally  wrote  a  fall 
account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time,  evidently  intended  for  no  eye  but 
his  own.  These  records  of  his  private  experience  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  spiritual  depression;  that  he 
gradually  lost  his  hold  of  all  the  Divine  promises,  and  his  confidence  in  all 
his  previous  evidences  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ;  and  finally  became  envel- 
oped in  the  night  clouds  of  despair.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  came  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  active  labours 
of  the  ministry,  lest  he  '*  should  be  knowingly  guilty  of  the  blood  of  pre- 
cious souls."  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1742,  he  made  hi« 
people  acquainted  with  his  distressed  condition,  and  of  his  purpose  to  retire 
from  his  ofSce,  and  wait  the  further  indications  of  the  Divine  will  concern- 
ing him.  At  length  he  found  relief  to  his  troubled  spirit,  in  a  fresh  sur- 
render of  his  soul  with  its  immortal  interests  into  his  Redeemer's  hands; 
but  he  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  even 
before  he  admitted  to  himself  his  right  to  appropriate  the  promises.  He 
speaks  of  having  been  favoured  with  **  Christian  conversation,"  from  which 
he  derived  benefit,  just  before  the  change  in  his  feelings.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  David  Brainerd  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  February  4, 1742,  (and  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Puritan  of  October  12,  1848,)  has  the  follow- 
ing :— "  And  last  week  I  preached  for  Mr.  Fish  of  Stonington.     •     •    • 
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There  was  much  taUc  Kcat  amoDg  them,  bo  that  some  began  to  separate  from 
(hftt  Jear  lUiiD."  Mr.  Briuaerd  then  was  probably  with  Iiitii  at  the  time 
allnided  to.  After  a  i.iloDCo  of  five  Sabbaths,  Mr.  Fish  resamed  bis  Isbonra, 
proubiiii:,  February  TtL,  from  Jeremiah  I.  6,  6.,  "with  freedom  and  some 
power."  His  life,  after  this,  appears  to  have  been  "as  the  ehinin};  ligbt 
(luLl  ahineih  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  This  experience  of  Mr. 
Fiah  ciDinonlly  fitted  him  to  be  more  eifectually  the  spiritual  guide  of  hia 
pooptii  through  the  troubles  Liiat  followed,  and  also  to  bear  with  inc^kness 
his  oiri)  severe  pcreODal  trials. 

After  (he  separation,  Mv.  Fish  with  grief  and  anxiety  saw  his  ohureh 
gradua]l_¥  dwindling  away  ;  yet  he  toiled  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness 
for  its  welfare.  In  addition  to  bis  other  trials,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
pocuoiary  euibarrassment ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that,  uoder  these  circum- 
sUtnces,  he  should  sometimes  have  yielded  to  despondency. 

About  this  time,  he  received  overtures  of  settlement  from  several  promis- 
ing fielJs  of  usefulness  ;  but  his  people  utterly  refused  to  give  him  up.  In 
1750  or  1751.  a  messongcr  came  from  the  congregation  at  Little  Gompton, 
R,  I.,  to  solicit  his  removal  to  that  plane.  But  his  people  "  warmly 
repulsed  the  messenger,  and  sent  him  baok."  A  similar  proposal  was 
received  from  the  churoh  ond  society  st  Newport,  R.  I.  In  reference  to 
ihifl  he  aavH,  "  The  opening  of  such  a  berth,  so  full  of  inducements  as  this, — 
(had  I  been  at  liberty,)  was  such  an  event  of  Providence  as,  for  one  ao 
tkfflicted  as  I,  must  needs  administer  fresh  ocoasion  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion." In  1756,  the  First  fiocicty  of  New  London,  having  the  preocding 
year  in  vain  asked  his  a.ssent  to  such  a  measure,  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  respeetfutty  requested  his  Society  to  unite  with  them  in 
cvlling  a  council  to  advise  in  tho  premises.  .Mr.  Fish  says,  "my  people 
wwe  greatly  moved  with  this  salutation ;  frowned  upon  the  motion  of  their 
Mew  London  brethren  ;  refused  to  join  them  in  calling  a  council,  and  set* 
tied  the  matter  themselves  without  consulting  their  pastor  or  acquainting 
him  with  their  returns."  With  these  proceedings  he  was  not  altogether 
pleased.  In  lTt>4,  he  reeeived  a  call  to  settle  in  New  Haven.  This  was 
the  residence  of  hia  two  married  danghtere,— his  only  children.  Hia  peo- 
ple aeseuted  to  convening  a  council,  but  opposed  his  dismission.  He  laid 
bofbre  the  council  an  affecting  account  of  his  disheartcining  circumstancoB. 
They  advised  "that  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  diffionlt  circumstances  of  die 
Booictv.  it  would  be  by  all  moans  best  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  should  oon- 
(inae  hia  labours  witb  this  people,  if  it  be  in  any  comfortable  measure  prac- 
tjoablc."  He  therefore  strug(;led  on  with  remarkable  patience.  May  20. 
1770, — we  find  him  in  his  closet,  seeking,  by  prayer  anil  fasting,  higher 
Wtunmeiits  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  witb  respoctto 
leaving  his  people  and  removing  to  Milford.  But  he  remained  with  them 
until  May  --,  1781,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  seventy-sixth 
ye»r  of  his  a^ie. 

Mr.  Fish  was  extensively  known  abroad,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
This    appears  from  the  numerous  calls  lie  received  to  important  fields  of  ' 

ministerial  labour.  He  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  among  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  particular 
JBUmacy.  may  be  mentioned  his  class-mate.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,*  p.istor  of 

^^^nFjtn»IBLGiti.Lsm»K>Ti  ortheRDT.  NatbinltlEi-UB,  who  wu  K  nMUo  <Sl  UVb^MSi-,  J 

^^■■indwted  ftt  UuTud  Callcga  is  1601);  «H  OTiUln«d  at  BcltohVB  luii«U,VI^V,  i.n^4&s&    ^ 
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the  South  society  of  Stonington,  Bev.  Measra.  Lord  of  NorwioK,  md  Wkee- 
look  of  Lebanon,  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  connection  with 
lir.  Wheelock  and  others  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  superintend  and  direct  meas- 
ures m  their  behalf  for  the  education  and  evangelisation  of  the  Indians. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Fbh  inyolycd  him  in  considerable  controTcnj 
touching  the  movements  and  doctrines  of  the  Separatists.  In  I7&4  he  pub* 
lished  a  volume  of  nine  sermons,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  chanc* 
teristics  of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  devices  by  which  Satan  would  attempi 
to  destroy  it,  he  went  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
those  who  had  separated  from  the  churches.  This  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
by  a  Mr.  Backus  who  had  separated  from  a  church  in  Norwich.  Mr.  Fish 
replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Examiner  Examined."  Besides  these 
two  works,  Mr.  Fish  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordinalion  of  William 
Yinal,*  1746 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Westerly,  B.  I.,  1755 ;  and  the  GonnecticiU 
Election  Sermon,  1760. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Fish  had  few  superiors.  His  sermons  indicate  a 
fltrong,  logical,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  They  were  rich  in  instruetioD, 
and  many  of  them  written  in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  was  common  in 
his  day.  His  theological  sentiments  were  Calvinistic,  tempered  with  great 
benevolence.  He  was  an  affectionate  pastor,  a  faithful  friend,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor.  His  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  writing.  As  a  subject  of  the 
King,  he  was  loyal,  but  with  a  warm  patriotism  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  country.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence,  he  was  invited  to  address  his  fellow  townsmen,  assembled  to 
meet  the  call  of  Gen.  Washington  for  an  immediate  reinforcement ;  and  in 
his  speech  he  declared, — **  Were  it  not  that  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  and 
my  limbs  enfeebled  with  age,  on  such  a  call  as  you  have,  I  think  I  should 
willingly  quit  the  desk,  put  off  my  priestly  garments,  buckle  on  the  har- 
ness, and,  with  trumpet  in  hand,  hasten  to  the  battle." 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Fish  was  married  to  Bebecca  Peabody  of 
Little  Compton,  B.  I.  They  had  two  daughters,  who  were  carefully  edaca- 
ted  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to  their  becoming  ladies 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  Noyes,  (son  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Noyest  of  New  Haven,)  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753 ;  became  a  preacher,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  settling  in  the  ministry  by  imperfect  health,  and  died  gr^J 
lamented  in  1767.  By  this  marriage,  she  had  three  sons  who  survived  her, — 
€wo  of  whom  afterwards  became  clergymen.  One  of  these,  John,  was  grad* 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1779 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  No^ 
field.  Conn.,  May,  31,  1786;  and  died  May  15,  1846,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  published  a  Half-century  Sermon  in  1836.  The  other  son, 
James  J  was  born  August  4,  1764 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1782; 

Augaat  25,  1750,  aged  sevontj-three.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  Taunton  at  the  ordinatka  of 
Thomas  Clap,  1729:  MaesaohofletU  Election  Sermon,  1743.  lie  (the  son)  wa«  gradnafeadat 
Uarvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  July  14,  1733,  and  died  in  1786. 
He  published  the  Counccticut  Election  Sermon,  1748. 

•William  Vinal  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1739;  wM 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newport,  R.I.,  Oct.  29,  1746;  was  dismissed  Sept.  *l, 
1768;  and  died  in  1781,  aged  sixty-three. 

t  Joseph  Noyes  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington;  was  gradoateil  ai 
Yale  CoUeee  in  1709,  and  waa  a  Tutor  there  from  1710  to  1715;  was  ordained  uutor  of  C^ 
Fint  ohaioh  in  New  Haven,  July  4,  1716;  and  died  Jnne  14,  1761,  aged  seveuiy-t  i«.«. 
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wu  ordainod  as  colleague  pastor  with  Uic  Kev.  Jamea  Dana,  at  Walling- 
ford,  Muy  4,  1T85;  was  dismissed  on  the  5th  of  June,  163'2;  and  died 
Kebniurv  18,  1844,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  being  the  eldest  luinu- 
ter  tht.-D  in  the  uounty  of  New  Uaveti.  Both  these  brothers  wero  highly 
useful  and  respected  ministers.  In  1TT5,  Mrs.  Noyes  was  married  to  Qea. 
Gold  S,  Silliuiau  of  Fairfield.  Uj  her  seuond  marriage  she  had  two  child- 
ren— (told  8.  Silliman,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  anil  Professor 
UouJBuiiD  Silliman  of  Yale  (Jullege.  Mrs.  Silliman,  the  mother,  died,  July 
'i,  181B,  iigcd  eighty-two.  The  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Rebecca, 
wai  married  to  Boiijumin  Douglass,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law  of  New  Hkven, 
uid  died  young,  leaving  no  children. 

The  information  contained  in  tlie  foregoing  aceount  is  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  church  aod  society,  from  the  puhlished  and  unpublished 
writings  of  Mr.  Fiah;  from  a  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life,  drawn  up  by 
(jurdou  Trumbull,  Esq.  of  8tonington,  and  from  statements  kindly  furnlBh- 
od  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Ynlo  College. 

With  great  respect,  your  ohedient  servant, 

MTRON  N.  MORRIS. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.  L.  D- 

Nkw-Uaven,  May  26,  1850. 

Hy  Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  and  also  the  nianu- 
Bcript  Biitohiograplij'  and  othur  writings  of  his  daughter ,^my  mother,  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  recollection  of  many  things  related  to  me  by  Iter  from  my  earliest 
(-hildhood  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  my  life,  when  she  died,  I  am  enabled  to 
•end  you  the  following  items  of  information,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Mr.  Fish  in  existence.  It  has  been  stated  by  those 
wliD  remember  him,  that  his  person  w&s  above  the  middle  stature,  his  frame 
>igorous,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  mild  and  benevolent.  Ilis  man- 
npra  wore  those  of  a  Christian  gentleman :  affability  and  kindness  were  combined 
with  the  dignified  suavity  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher. 

He  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  education,  and  he  appears  to  have  profited 
by  ihcm,  as  his  writings  exhibit  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  His  class  in 
College,  consisting  of  forty-two  members,  was  a  large  one  for  that  period;  and 
among  his  College  cnntcmporariefi  were  men  afterwards  distinguished  in  Church 
and  State.  His  early  associations  with  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  naturally 
induced  similar  intimacies  through  life,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  onlarge- 
niont  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  elevation  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 

While,  as  the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  parish,  ho  sympathised  and  aasod»- 
tad  with  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  afflicted  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  also  a 
IWmiliar  companion  of  people  in  elevated  condition  in  society,  not  only  in  Con- 
necticut, but  in  Rhode  Island  nnd  Itlassachusetts,  in  Newport  and  Boston.  His 
own  lineage,  an  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  was  from  the  pilgrims  of  Massachuaettc.  I 

Mrs.  Fish  was  only  of  the  third  generation  from  John  Alden,  one  of  the  pasaco-        ■ 
gers  in  the  May  Flower,    her  grandmother   having  been   his  daughter.     It  wa«  I 

natural,  therefore,  thitt  the  religious  sentiments,  the  social  character,  and  domes-        I 
!,  of  the  Puritans  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish,  in         1 


whom  they  appeared  distinct  and  pure,  but  softened  and  refined.  | 

Both  parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their  only  I 

iving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times.     At  homo  they  I 

porsontlly  instructed  by  their  father  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  by  I 
parents  they  were  carefully  trained  to  industry,  econoroy ,  sA^-^wOTvamnA, 


*■•  ^ 
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filial  duty  and  affection,  and  in  reverenoe  for  religton  and  its  Divine  Anthor. 
They  were  carefully  guarded  from  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  and  a  high 
standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in  view,  whfle 
their  ii^anners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of  life,  by  that  politeneM, 
which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action  of  feelings  of  real  benevolmce, 
taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form.  Their  studies  and  books,  their  domestie 
training  in  the  duties  of  house  keeping,  tlicir  needles  and  their  pens,  and  the 
rites  of  hospitality  and  of  personal  and  family  religion,  filled  their  time,  so  that 
they  were  rarely  without  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  somctimei 
received  a  mild,  patcmul  rebuke. 

In  Newport,  under  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young  ladies  of  thai 
day,  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  published,)  both  daughters 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction,  and  Mary  Fish,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  venerated  friend  daring 
her  long  life. 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Fish  having  both  been  early  married,  in  New  Haren,  his 
affections  naturally  centereil  there.  The  young  ladies  were  both  comely;  and 
Rebecca,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant  wit  and  virid 
sentiment,  as  appears  in  her  letters  still  preserved.  But  she  was  cut  off  by  the 
small  pox,  accidentally  taken,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -seven.  Secluded  from 
the  society  of  all  her  friends,  except  that  of  her  devoted  husband, — Mr.  Doug- 
lass, she  died  in  a  pest  house,  near  New  Haven.  Iler  father's  parting  counsel^ 
and  pious  consolations,  forwarded  in  a  letter,  were  too  late  to  cheer  and  comfort 
her  departing  soul,  which,  sanctified  probably  in  early  life,  retained  its  moni 
loveliness,  when  the  beautiful  features  through  which  it  once  shone  with  atirsc- 
tive  radiance,  were  marred  by  tliat  polluting  disease.  Emerging  from  a  tempor- 
ary hallucination,  occasioned  by  her  malady, — on  l>eing  informed  of  her  inimeduite 
danger,  she  uttered  distinctly  a  prayer  of  twenty  minutes  in  length,  in  exict 
method,  with  well  chosen  expressions,  and  without  repetition,  and  perfectly 
appropriate  to  her  situation  and  that  of  her  husband's  friends.  She  died  in  full 
faith  and  hope,  and  with  perfect  resignation.  This  was  a  severe  trial  of  the 
faith  of  tlie  absent  parents. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fisli  «p}>eared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  corres- 
pondence: he  wrote  frequently  and  fully,  and  most  of  his  letters  are  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  being  written  in  a  fair  hand,  are  quite  legible  after  the  lapse 
of  seventy  to  one  hundred  years.  Those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Douglass,  are  remarkable  for  tenderness,  pathos,  and  heroic  Christian  resig- 
nation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  letters  is  that  addressed  to  my 
fkther,  General  Sillinian,  July  2,  1770,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
field  in  the  great  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  decidedly  enjoins  it 
upon  him,  from  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  duty  and  patriotism,  to  leave 
his  wife  and  his  happy  home,  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  most  noble 
of  causes.  The  letter  is  well  worthy  of  being  published,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  good  clergymen  of  that  day. 

Reverting  to  an  earlier  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Noyes,  the  first  husband  of  Mr.  Fish's  eldest  daughter,  he  took 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  her  three  sons,  and  her  domestic,  to  his  own  house  in 
Stonington.  Their  New  Haven  home  was  still  kept  up;  but  the  family  generally 
passed  the  winters  at  Stonington,  and  Mr.  Fish  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  his  three  grandsons,  who  were  very  young, — the  eldest  being 
only  seven  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  He  instructed  them  in  the  classics 
as  well  as  in  common  learning,  until  they  were  fitted  for  Yale  College,  and  the 
two  elder  were  already  graduated  before  their  grandfather's  death.  Thus  he 
supplied  the  place  of  their  father,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  his  daughter  in  her 
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larljr  widowhood;  and  these  grandsODS  through  life  cherUhaii  the  memory  of 
their  ksceator  with  the  greatest  alfcction  and  veneration. 

The  puhlishcd  eurmons  of  Mr.  Fish,  being  In  n  tncasiire  controversial,  and 
t«ing  drawn  from  him  !>y  the  oxigcncc's  of  the  times  and  of  his  personal  trials, 
ftre  p«rliaps  less  interesting,  at  the  present  day,  Ihnn  some  of  those  tliat  still 
exist  in  nmnuEcript.  Among  theni  there  is  a  verj  remarkable  one  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  young  men  who  had  hten  then  recently  drafted  from  among 
bis  pMplc,  to  recruit  the  army  of  New  England,  of  the  line  af  Connecticut,  in 
tlw  French  war  of  1754r-5,  twenty  years  before  the  Americwi  Revolution,  and  it 
is  hdievetl  immediately  after  the  niaEsacrc  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  he«d 
of  Lake  George,  in  August,  1755.  This  sermon  was  (irecedcd  by  the  following 
te»l; — Jeremiah  itLVi.  3,  4:  "  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to 
Wtlle.  Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  your 
helmets;  furbish  the  speurs  nnd  put  on  the  brigandtnes."  The  seruiifn  was 
worthy  of  the  text, — very  solemn  and  impressive,  full  of  holy  and  elevated 
patriotism;  and  as  the  youn^  men  were  present,  clad  in  ihtir  armour,  and  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  friondii  who  attended  with  them  on  that  solemn  Sabbath,  and 
to  march  to  the  conflict, — perhaps  never  to  return,  the  scene  was  eminently 
touching,  and  the  discourKu  cannot  bs  read,  even  at  thifi  distant  d:iy,  without 
emotion,  and  without  gratitude  that  our  country  is  now  at  peace. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Noyes  to  my  father,  a  resident  of  Fairfield, — which 
occurred  in  May,  1775,  Mr  Fish  of  course  extended  his  journeys  to  that  place, 
twenty-three  miles  South  West  of  New  llaven;  and  as  his  son-in-law  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  then  impending  crisis,  early  called  into  public  military  ser- 
vice, aud  continued  in  it  during  tlie  whole  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  en^iaged  in 
wreral  of  the  battles  of  1776  and  1777;  and  being  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Western  iVontier  of  Connecticut,  was  always  on  the  alert, — a  deep  interest 
\r*a  of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Pish,  both  ttotn  the  position  of  his  dai^btcr  almost  on 
the  «xposeU  frontier,  and  from  the  personal  dangers  encountered  by  her  husband. 
Although  Mr.  Fish  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  he  made  a  Journey  in 
1776  to  the  American  camp  on  Harlem  heights,  York  Island,  and  remained  sev- 
eral days  with  ray  father  in  his  military  quarters,  the  powerful  armies  of  the 
British  being  in  sight,  and  conSict«  on  the  outposts  not  unfrequcntly  taking 

When  my  father  was  (May  1,  1779)  captured  in  his  own  house  by  a  party 
sent  by  the  British  (ieneral  from  New  York,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  year  at  Flatbush,  Long  I.sland, — Fairfield  being, 
in  the  mean  time,  burned  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Fish  came  on  again  to  comfort  his 
daughter,  who  had  retired  to  North  Stratford  to  shun  the  dan^rs  of  war,  and 
tlien.  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  saw  tho  flames  of  the  burning  town  ascend, 
and  heard  the  cannonade,  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son. 

In  May,  1781,  my  father  and  mother,  with  their  two  children,  visited  their 
iged  parents  at  Stonlngton,  and  there  were  also  present  the  three  Noyes  sons, 
Ihen  arrived  at  early  manhood.  Instead,  however,  of  a  visit  of  aifoction  merely, 
OB  it  was  expected  to  be,  it  proved  to  be  a  scene  of  death.  They  found  Mr.  Fish 
very  ill,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  death  was  near.  He  exhibited  great 
icndemcss  of  affection,  with  much  patience,  resignation,  and  cheerful  hope.  His 
people  eagerly  resorted  tn  his  bedside,  and  be  gave  them  his  dying  advice,  and 
his  lost  farewell.  Among  them  came  an  aged  squaw,  an  exemplary  member  of 
his  church:  it  was  his  last  day,  but  she  said  she  must  see  her  good  minister  onos 
more: — "  I  must  speak  Mr.  Fish;"  and  when  he  gave  her  his  band,  she  said,— 
"  Ob,  Mr.  Fish,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  in  this  wicked  world  P"  He  replied, 
— "  Farewell,  Esther,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  Heaven."  After  this,  he  called 
for  his  lljrce  Noyes  grandsons,  and  said, — "I  am  most  of  all  concerned  about 
leaving  you,  my  dear  grandsons,  now  jnst  coming  upon  the  slogc  in  \.\\\a  ■w\5m& 
ensnaring  world, — full  of  temptations   to  vice   aud  folly,"  ti.n&,8.Utva 
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good  advice  and  warning,  he  ended  with  these  words: — *'  If  you  will  fear  God 
and  serve  Him,  it  shall  be  well  with  you;  but  if  you  forsake  Him,  He  wiU  cut 
yoa  off  forever."  They  rose  from  their  Imees  bathed  in  tears,  thanked  him, 
and  promised  obedience. 

My  father  then  took  his  two  little  boys,  my  brother  about  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  myself  less  than  two  years  old,  and  led  us  to  him,  and  putting  the 
dying  man's  hands  on  our  heads,  the  latter  said, — "  Why  you  make  as  if  I  wis 
as  good  as  old  Jacob;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  him."  He  then  pray- 
ed over  us  and  blessed  us,  saying, — *'  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  rest 
on  them  in  time  and  eternity!"  Uis  daughter  now  attempted  to  place  his  held 
in  a  better  posture;  but  he  said, — **  Let  my  weary  head  rest  where  it  inclines;" 
and  these  were  his  last  words.  He  then  fell  asleep  and  departed  withoata 
struggle,  and  his  features  assumed  the  beautiful  composure  which  often  succeeds 
when  all  mortal  agony  is  over.  Uis  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  college  classmate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  the  South  Parish  in  Stnii- 
ington. 

His  venerated  consort,  after  necessary  arrangements,  retired  to  Fairfield, 
where  she  lived  nearly  two  years,  revered  and  beloved,  in  the  family  of  her  son-' 
in-law.  She  took  the  entire  charge  of  my  brother  and  myself,  providing  our 
food  and  putting  us  to  rest  with  prayers  and  a  blessing,  and  she  is  still  remem- 
bered by  us,  after  sixty-seven  years,  with  veneration  and  love.  When  told  that 
her  disease,  the  bilious  colic,  would  prove  fiital,  and  in  answer  to  her  inqairj, 
being  informed  that  she  would  probably  die  that  night,  she  added  with  perfect 
calmness  and  resignation, — 

«  Come  welcome  death,  the  end  of  f^an, 
**  I  am  prepared  to  die; 
"Come  death  and  some  celestial  band 
**  To  bear  my  aonl  on  high." 

I  was  myself  at  this  period  about  three  years  old ;  and  having  no  knowledge 
of  death,  came  in  the  morning  as  usual,  to  bid  her  good  morning  and  receive  her 
kiss;  but  as  she  was  silent,  1  asked  why  grandma  did  not  speak,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  dead.  I  still  inquired  what  that  meant,  and  was  informed  that  an 
angel  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and  carried  grandma's  soul  through  the 
window  to  Heaven.  This  was  my  first  impression  of  death:  it  was  pleasinr 
instead  of  being  terrific,  and  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  mind. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIMAK. 
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FBOM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 
[  llAKTrosD,  May  3.  1860. 

fr  Sir :  You  oak  me  for  what  I  know  coDcerning  my  venerable 
ttr  and  father,  both  of  whom  wore,  for  a  long  time,  ministers  of 
nt.  It  may  seem  a  deticatc  matter  that  I  should  speak  of  either 
ud  ^et  I  am  unwilling  to  rcturti  a  negative  answer  to  your  request, 
p  more  than  willing  to  pny  a  reasonable  tribute  to  their  memories.' 
tudfatber,  Piulkmon  Robbins,  was  the  grandson  of  Nathanid 
I  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Massacbueetta  in  1670,  and 
[CharleRtown,  where  be  died  in  1719.  aged  seventy.  He  was  ths 
llthaniel  Itobbios  who  lived  in  the  samo  place,  and  died  in  1741, 
[.seventy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729.  Wj 
tl  is,  that  he  taught  schnol  for  some  time  after  bia  graduation,  and 
Ecology  under  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Appkton  of  CumbriJge.  He 
B  preaching  in  the  neigh  boa  rb  nod  of  lloston,  and  was  invited  to 
pastoral  obai^e  at  Harvard,  Mass.;  but  declined  the  invitation, 
■tor  this  he  went,  in  company  with  one  of  bis  elass-mates,  to  Con- 
Mi  attend  Commencement  at  the  "  Wooden  College,"  as  Yule  College' 
jOften  called, — this  being  the  first  visit  that  he  ever  made  to  the 
.While  be  was  at  New  Haven,  a  person  came  from  Branford  to 
Bine  one  to  preaeh  as  a  candidate  ;  and  he,  being  recommended  as- 
iperdon,  consented  to  go  in  that  capacity.  The  result  was  that  be' 
ft  call  to  Bettle  there ;  in  oomplianee  with  which,  be  was  ordained' 
p  of  February,  1732.  Here  he  continued,  experiencing  more  than ' 
Iry  vicissitudes  of  clerical  life,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
ie  had  been  in  the  ministry  about  seven  years,  ho  was  the  subjeet 

■  revolution  of  religious  feeling,  which  be  was  accustomed  to 
iU  marking  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life ;  though  I 
Si  Christian  friends,  who  bad  the  best  means  of  judging  on  the 
pd  not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  When  the  great  reviTal 
1740  commenced,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Whitefield  nd' 

rrs,  my  grandfather  was  found  among  the  most  zealous  of  tbat' 
was,  however,  naturally  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  benevolent 
id  reprobated  many  of  the  extravagances  of  the  times :  as  aa 
'I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Bavenport  was  about 
ffer  him,  and  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  bouse,  broke  out  in  load 
krouB  singing,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons ;  whereupon  mj 
ler  reproved  him  for  being  bo  regardless  of  Christian  decorum, 
l^islature  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the 
fif  New-Lightism,  bad,  about  that  time,  enacted  the  famous  law 

■  any  minister  to  preach  within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's 
•  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  privilege  of  collecting  bis  salary  by  law. 
■e  in  the  outskirts  of  Wallingford, — a  town  bordering  on  Brnnford, 
•come  somewhat  excited  on  the  subject  o{  reW^on,  \i\\\^&  \ 
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pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesey,  to  hold  meetings  daring  the  week  m 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  he,  not  sympathizing  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  at  least  in  some  of  its  features,  declined  their  request.  They  then 
applied  to  my  grandfather,  who,  though  reluctant  to  offend  against  the 
existing  statute,  as  well  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  still  felt  himself  constrained  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and 
actually  went  and  preached  among  them.  He  was  forthwith  arraigned  by 
the  Cuusociation  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  which  was 
continued  through  one  or  two  years,  and  attended  with  great  agitation,  and 
considerable  pamphleteering,  he  was  formally  deposed  from  his  office, — 
several  members  of  the  Consociation,  however,  dissenting  in  the  final  issue. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientioubly  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  designed  thus  to  separate  him  from  the  ministry ;  and, 
as  the  mass  of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  he  met  them  the  next 
Sabbath  as  usual,  and  preached  to  them  on  the  text, — *'  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel."  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  authority 
in  the  case, — in  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  Colony,  and  made  his  own  defence,  and  did  it  with  so  much  address, 
as  not  only  to  gain  his  point,  but  greatly  to  increase  his  popularity.  The 
result  was  that  the  civil  penalty  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
was  remitted  ;  and  though,  for  three  years,  he  received  his  salary  as  a  mere 
voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  his  people,  yet  he  never  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  them  for  the  least  delinquency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received 
his  dues  even  more  punctually  than  when  he  could  claim  the  guardianship 
of  the  law.  The  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  had  favoured  him  on  hi* 
trial,  and  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  general  views,  I  believe,  never 
refused  to  exchange  with  him  ;  and  gradually  the  circle  of  his  exchanges  was 
enlarged,  until  it  included  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  ministers  around  him. 
He  forebore,  for  a  while,  attending  meetings  of  the  Association,  from  whieh 
he  had  really  been  expelled ;  but  at  length  ho  ventured  to  go,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  his  brethren,  and  without  any  action  in  the  way  of 
restoring  him,  he  was  tacitly  considered  a  member,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship  with  them  ever  afterwards. 

1  remember  to  have  seen  my  grandfather  in  my  childhood,  though  of 
course  my  knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  inherited  from  my  father.  In  his 
person,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 
He  was  distinguished  rather  for  activity  and  readiness  of  mind,  and  for  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory,  than  for  a  taste  or  a  talent  for  profound  investi- 
gation. He  had  a  strong  and  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manner  was  free  aad 
engaging,  and  breathed  much  of  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  spirit.  He 
preached  from  short  notes,  and  had  a  ready  command  of  language  in  extempo- 
raneous speaking. 

He  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Foot,  of 
Branford,  December  24,  1735.  She  was  a  highly  estimable  person  and  a 
notable  housekeeper.  She  died  June  16,  1776 :  it  was  on  the  Sabbat, 
and  my  grandfather  remained  at  her  bed-side,  while  her  son  (my  father) 
was  supplying  his  pulpit.  My  grandfather  was  married  October  21,  1778, 
to  widow  Jane  Mills  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  excellent  character  and  most  deTO- 
ted  piety, — the  mother  of  the  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford.  She 
died  July  30,  1798,  aged  eighty-six.     By  his  first  marriage  he  had  niM 
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childron — three  sons,  oiic  of  whom  died  while  a  member  of  College,  and  tin- 
other  two  were  iiiiuiatcrs  of  the  Gospel, 

M;  grantlfuther  was  highly  favoured  in  respeot  to  bis  end.  The  Sabbath 
before  his  death,  be  preached  with  unusuul  aniinntion,  and  closed  his  sermon 
with  "glory,  glory."  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  he  sat  down  in  his  anu- 
cbair  to  take  hiu  aiUvX  iudulgeuco  with  his  pipe.  His  wife,  having  left  tbu 
room,  for  a  short  time,  on  her  return,  found  Mm  apparentlj  asleep;  but 
when  Bhu  sought  lo  awake  him,  she  gut  no  response.  Alarmed,  she  c&Ued 
to  some  one  who  was  ut  huiid,  and  be  quiekly  procured  the  presence  of  the 
physician  \  aud  when  he  asked  the  doctor  what  he  thou<:ht  was  the  matter  with 
his  father,  the  reply  was  "  It  is  death."  The  silver  cord  had  b«en  loosed, 
and  the  decisive  transitiou  bad  been  made,  probably  without  a  pang.  Ho 
died  OD  the  13lh  of  August,  1781. 

His  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  following: — A  plain  Narrative 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bev.  Association  and  Consociation  of  New  Uaven 
couDty,  against  the  Rev,  Mr.  Kohbins  uf  liranford,  since  the  year  1741,  and 
the  doings  of  his  church  and  people  ;  with  some  remarks  by  another  hutd 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1743.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  hin 
son.  Chandler  Kohbins,  at  Plymouth,  17ti0.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordinatiun  uf  his  son,  Ainmi  Ruhamah  Kobhius,  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  1761. 

Hy  father,  Ammi  Ruhamah  RoBBiMs,wasbornat  Branfijrd in  September, 
1740.  lie  was  fitted  for  College  by  his  father,  and  was  first  entered  at  Nassau 
Unll.  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  President  Burr  and 
my  grandfather.  As  President  Burr,  however,  died  during  my  father's  fresh- 
iiiau  year,  he  was  then  transfurred  to  Yale,  on  account  of  being  nearer 
home.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  he  entered  at  Vale,  there  was  great 
iodignatiou  among  the  Sopohmore  class  to  which  he  was  admitted,  that  he 
should  have  escaped  the  degrading  servilities  of  the  freshman  year,  which 
were  then  in  vogue;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
pitiate his  classmates,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  for  them  one  evening, 
at  which,  unfortunately,  some  participated  so  deeply,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  that  it  might  have  been  appropriately  enough  said  or 
KiiDg  concerning  them,  "  lo  triumphe  Baeche."  However,  the  mea.iure  had 
its  dfiaired  effect,  and,  so  far  as  his  classmates  were  concerned,  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  regular  freshmanship. 

Ho  was  graduated  in  the  year  1760  ;  after  which,  he  spent  some  time  in 
teaching  a  school  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  at  the  same  time  with  his  classmate,  Mr.  Levi  Hart,  afterwards 
Or.  Hart  of  Preston,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  was 
lieenscd  by  the  Litchfield  Association,  and  was  ordained  at  Norfolk,  October 
28,  1761,  within  thirteen  months  after  his  graduation. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on,  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  his  country'ii 
interest,  and  volunteered  to  thare  the  perils  of  that  eventful  period,  by 
becoming  a  Chaplain  in  the  army.  In  March,  1770,  he  joined  Gen.  Schuyler's 
brigade  at  Albany,  went  to  Canada,  and  was  with  the  army  when  it  was  so 
fearfully  visited  with  the  small  pox.  He  was  himself  very  unwell,  but  still 
attended  faithfully  to  his  official  duties,  having  prayers  regularly  every 
morning,  and  ministering  both  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  to  the  nick,  as 
he  had  occasion  or  opportunity.  He  returned  home  in  feeble  health.  In 
Angnst,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  a  year. 

Vol.  1-  47  J 
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The  church  with  which  my  father  becftmo  connected,  was  new, — ^bat, 
under  his  ministry,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperoiu 
churches  in  the  State.  He  was  privileged  to  witness  an  uncommon  d^^ 
of  harmony  among  his  people,  and  though  there  were  frequent  instances  in 
which  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  put  in  requisition,  it  never  subjected 
him  to  any  serious  trouble.  He  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity, 
until  disease  disabled  him,  and  finally  death  closed  his  career.  There  were 
four  considerable  revivals  of  religion  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  and  one 
in  1798-'99,  of  unusual  power.  With  his  ministerial  labours  he  connected 
those  of  a  teacher,  having  almost  always  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
students  with  him,  fitting  for  College.  He  had  naturally  a  good  constitution, 
and,  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  vigorous  health.  He  preached  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  May,  1813,  and  the  next  morning  complidned  of  pain  in  one  of 
his  eyes.  Presently,  something  which  looked  like  a  stye  appeared,  which 
grew  more  and  more  painful,  resisting  all  applications  that  were  made  to  it ; 
and  it  gradually  matured  into  a  cancer,  and  without  the  usual  extenitl 
development,  worked  its  way  to  the  seat  of  life.  His  latter  days  were  daji 
of  great  suffering,  but  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  calmness,  is 
the  faith  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

In  his  person,  he  was  short  and  thick  ;  in  his  manners,  affable  and  courte- 
ous. He  had  a  fine,  loud,  mellow  voice,  and  could  make  himself  hesrd 
with  ease  by  the  largest  congregation.  He  had  a  happy  talent  for  extempo- 
rising, and  he  exercised  it  pretty  constantly,  being  subject  to  a  nerroii 
headache,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  write.  He  was,  liowever, 
very  industrious  in  respect  to  all  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry.  Hit 
religious  views  were  substantially  those  which  he  imbibed  from  his  intruotor, 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

He  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Norfolk,  to  Eliiabetk, 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Lc  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  French  extraction, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 

They  had  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Two  of  then 
were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Francis^  my  younger  brother,  bom  Dec. 
30,  1787,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1808;  studied  Theokgjr 
chiefly  with  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohixeh  tt 
Enfield,  Conn.,  April  24,  1816;  and  died  in  April  of  the  current  year. 

My  father^s  publications  were  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  BeT. 
Joshua  Knapp,*  1772;  an  Election  Sermon,  1789;  a  Half  OenttfJ 
Sermon,  1811. 

With  these  brief  sketches  of  my  revered  ancestors, 

I  subscribe  myself,  faithfully  yours. 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 

*  Joshua  Enapp  was  gradnated  at  Tale  College  in  1770 ;  waa  ordained  lint  paflor  «f  Ai 
•hnroh  in  Winohester,  Conn,  in  1772;  waa  diBmissed  in  1789;  and  died  in  1816. 
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SAMUEL  MATHER,  D.  D.* 

1732—1785. 

Samuel  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Abigail  Phillips, 
bis  first  wife,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  October  30, 1706.  In  his  early  youth 
tie  visited  Europe  ;  but  no  record  remains  of  the  length  of  his  visit,  or  the 
extent  of  his  travels.  He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
jrears  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Having 
itadied  Theology,  probably  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  soon  obtained  considerable  reputation.  On  the  28th  of  Jan- 
oary,  1732,  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  chosen  colleague  pas- 
Umt  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  to  which  his 
Gather  and  grandfather  had  so  long  ministered,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2l8t 
of  June  following.  After  he  had  sustained  this  relation  about  nine  years, 
a  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  which  occasioned  great  agitation,  and  olti- 
mately  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge.  The  following  account  of  the 
iffair  from  the  Rev.  Chandler  Bobbins'  History  of  the  Second  church, 
embodies  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  it  that  can  now  bo  gathered : — 

"  It  appears  tliat  many  of  the  church,  together  with  Mr.  (Jee,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Kr.  Mather,  partly  on  account  of  what  they  considered  the  looseness  of  his  doctrines, 
wd  partly  on  account  of  suspicions  and  charges  of  impropriety  of  conduct  that  were 
Mirrent  against  him.  Mr.  Mather,  on  finding  that  such  a  state  of  things  existed, 
laked  a  dismission.  The  church  refused  to  grant  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  investiga- 
Lion  of  the  charges.  Not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusations,  or  to 
bring  about  any  satisfactory  issue,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  churches  invited  to  form  the  council  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman's,  Dr.  Sowall's, 
Mr.  Webb's,  Mr.  Foxcrofl's,  and  Mr.  Checkley's.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
rarious  sources, — for  the  matter  is  not  clearly  stated  on  the  church  records, — ^the  coun- 
eil  held  two  meetinjrs.  The  result  of  the  first  was  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  church  on 
9116  part,  and  Mr.  Mather  on  the  other,  as  to  their  several  duties,  till  the  time  to  which 
the  council  adjourned;  perhaps  with  the  hope  that,  before  thea^ourncd  meeting,  the 
liiBculty  miglit  be  healed.  The  tenor  of  this  advice  may  be  gathered  from  the  agree- 
neot  of  both  parties,  as  recorded  on  our  books.  The*  Church  vote  that,  upon  the 
lupposition  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mather's  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  Aim,  they 
purpose,  by  the  will  of  God.  to  comply  with  the  advice  given  to  them ;  that  is,  *  to  attend 
upon  his  ministry,  and  strive  to  eflect  a  reconciliation,  until  the  time  to  which  the 
:ounciI  is  adjourned.'  Then  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mather  gave  in  a  declaration  of  his  resolved 
Mideavours  for  a  comiiliance  with  the  advice  given  to  him  by  the  said  venerable  coan- 
2II,  in  several  articles  as  follows  : — 

*'  *1.  I  shall  endeavour,  according  to  the  advice  given,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  get 
my  mind  further  enlightened  and  settled  in  the  important  points  mentioned  by  the 
^iiDcil,  and  to  discover  the  same  in  preaching  and  conversation. 

**  *2.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  more  frequent  and  distinct  in  preaching  on  the  nature, 
uid  pressing  the  necessity,  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

**  *3.  I  shall  endeavour  to  beware  of  any  thing  in  my  sermons  or  conversation  which 
uay  tend  to  discourage  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  among  us.  I  shall  be 
Mutious  and  watchtul  in  this  respect;  and,  in  public  and  private,  encourage  the  said 
{ood  work  of  God. 

"  *4.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  fear  and  jealousy  concerning  me,  I  desire  to 
judge  and  humble  myself  before  the  Lord,  and  would  with  condescension  and  meek- 
ness endeavour  the  minds  of  my  brethren  may  be  reconciled  and  healed,  and  fi>r  the 
hiiure  would  walk  before  my  brethren  with  the  humility  required  in  the  Gospel,  and 
with  becoming  circumspection. 

"  'Lastlv.  I  resolve,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  comply  with  all  the  advice  above  men- 
tioned.' 

''  But  this  pro8i)ect  of  harmony  was  soon  clouded.  The  church  voted  that  Mr. 
Hather  had  not  satisl'actorily  performed  his  engagement  to  comply  with  the  advice  of 
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the  ministers.  The  a^Jo^^^  meeting  of  the  ooonen  wts  hM,  The  chnrdi  wt 
idTised  to  dismiss  Mr.  Mather,  and  to  continne  his  salary  for  one  year;  the  miniHeii 
▼ery  generously  offering  to  ^re  their  services  in  preaching  as  oflen  as  they  mi|^  be 
requested ,  in  order  to  encourage  and  help  the  chnreh  to  bear  this  pecuniary  *budeB. 
Mr.  Mather  being  dismissed,  thirty  men  and  sixty-three  women,  membersof  the  ehiucii, 
who  were  his  fViends.  withdrew  with  him;  the  number  tliat  remained  with  Mr.  Geeheinf 
eighty  men  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  women.  The  separated  party,  with  Mr. 
Mather,  afterwards  sent  a  letter  to  the  church,  offering  to  return ;  or,  if  not  allowed 
to  do  so,  expressing  their  conscientious  purpose  to  build  a  new  meeting  house.  Tht 
church  Yoted  that  their  return  and  the  resettlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  would  not  be  coo- 
aiatent  with  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  church.  Whereupon  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  erect  a  church  in  Hanover  street,  in  the  comer  of  North  Bonnet,  whan 
the  Universalist  church  now  stands.  The  fact  that  so  many  persons  of  good  character 
supported  Mr.  Mather,  and  undertook  the  arduous  and  expensive  work  of  buildfaif  i 
Dew  church  to  sustain  him,  would  sjem  to  aflbrd  good  reason  to  doubt  wheUierue 
charges  of  impropriety  were  well  fouuded." 

Mr.  Mather's  dismission  took  place  on  the  21st  of  December,  1741. 
Daring  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  a  se|Nurste 
congregation,  though,  at  his  decease,  most  of  the  members  retained  to 
the  Second  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  from 
Harvard  College  in  1773.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1785,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will ;  and  the 
reqnests  contained  in  it  are  understood  to  have  been  scrapolooslj  conqdied 
with  :— 

"  When,  therefore,  my  body  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  remauis  of 
my  honoured  father,  and  grandfather,  and  of  many  other  esteemed  relatives,— besidei 
my  most  respectable  and  beloved  wife, — I  would  have  only  one  bell  tolled  iust  befcm 
•un-down,  and  that  but  for  five  minutes;  for  I  am  not  willing  that  dckand  ioflnn  per- 
ions  should  be  disturbed  with  a  lengthy  noise  at  the  carrying  of  the  body  oraqr 
humiliation  to  the  silent  grave.  And  just  after  the  ceasing  of  the  bell,  I  would  htie 
my  body  in  the  coflln  to  be  carried  out  by  porters  of  the  same  clay  with  myself  to  the 
tomb  ready  for  it,  and  only  such  of  my  own  family  as  are  well,  to  follow  it, 
that  they  may  see  where  it  is  deposited,  and  before  night  have  it  properly  encloied. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  have  no  funeral  encomiums.'' 

He  was  married,  about  the  year  1735,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  ThomM 
and  Sarah  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at  least  six 
children.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  born  February  13,  1736-37,  was  a  lojal- 
bt,  and  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  fathered  death.  A  provision  in 
his  father's  will  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  a  literary  turn  ;  for,  after 
saying  that  his  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  &c.,  should  remain  as  thej 
were,  until  one  of  his  descendants  should  be  a  settled  minister,  and  then  go 
*'  for  his  use  and  behoof,"  he  reserved  the  French  works  for  the  said  Samuel 
Thomas,  his  second  son,  born  August  13,  1738,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Regiment,  and  died  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1782.  Increase,  the  third 
son,  and  fourth  child,  born  September  20, 1741,  was  lost  at  sea.  The  exact 
date  of  Mrs.  Mather's  death  is  not  known  ;  though  it  was  before  the  date  of 
hb  will,— May  24,  1786. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  1729.  An  Eaaay 
ooncerning  Gratitude,  1732.  Vita  A.  H.  Franckii,  cui  adjecta  est  nanratio 
rerum  memorabilium  in  Ecclesiis  Evangelicis  per  Oermaniam,  etc.,  178S. 
An  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  England  ;  with  a  Dis- 
course concerning  Congregational  Churches,  1738.  A  Sermon  on  thedesti 
of  Queen  Caroline,  1738.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1789.  ADiaoovnt 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1740.  A  DisconrBe  on  ftt 
death  of  the  Prinoe,  Frederick  Lewis,  1751.    A  Sennon  on  ihe  death  irf 
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the  Rev.  William  Welstced*  and  the  Rev.  Ellis  Gray,t  1753.  A  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  most  venerable  name  of  Jehovah,  1760.  Convention 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Lord's  prayer:  A  new  attempt  to  recover  the  right 
version  and  genuine  meaning  of  that  prayer,  1766.  A  modest  account  of 
the  salutations  in  ancient  times  (anonymous,)  1768.  The  sacred  minister : 
a  new  Poem,  in  five  parts,  respecting  his  qualification  for  the  ministry  and  his 
life  and  death  in  it.  By  Aurelius  Prudentius  Americanus,  1773.  An  Attempt 
to  show  that  America  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  1773.  All 
men  will  not  be  saved  forever :  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
scriptural  doctrine,  and  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'*  Salvation  of  all  men,"  1782.  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newburyport,  October  17, 1864. 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  doubtless  recollect  that  on  your  late  visit  at  my  house,  I 
stated  to  you  that  I  had  both  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  the  Mathers;  and  thxt 
you  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  detail  on  the  subject  in  writing  as  my  memory 
might  furnish.  I  now  attempt  a  compliance  with  your  request,  only  regretting 
that  my  statement  must  of  necessity  be  so  meagre. 

The  event  occurred  in  May,  1776.  At  that  time,  my  father  took  his  family  to 
Boston  that,  with  himself,  they  might  receive  the  small  pox  by  inoculation.  The 
malady  was  favourable  with  us  all;  and,  as  our  lodgings  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ut:  Mather's  church,  I  went  on  a  certain  Sabbath  to  hear  him  preach.  Though 
I  was  less  than  five  years  old,  the  scene  appears  to  me  as  real  now  as  if  it  had- 
occurred  but  yesterday.  The  Doctor  appeared  to  me  very  old;  though,  if  his 
biographers  are  correct  in  stating  that  he  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
he  was,  at  this  time,  no  more  than  seventy.  Uis  enunciation,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  extremely  ungraceful, — indeed  scarcely  intelligible.  And  the  fact  is  that  his 
people  having  generally  deserted  him,  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  though  the  Doctor's  last  publication  was  directed 
against  Universalism,  his  church  was  sold,  soon  after  his  death,  to  an  assemblage 
of  Universalis ts,  who  placed  in  it  the  well  known  John  Murray,  the  apostle  of 
the  doctrine,  and  its  first  preacher  in  New  England. 

As  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mather  is  so  very  limited,  I  beg  to  add 
the  following  brief  extract  from  a  small  work  entitled  "  The  Mather  family,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  containing  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  Doctor's  char- 

*  William  Welstred,  the  son  of  a  magistrate  in  Boston,  was  bom  in  1695;  was  gradiiaied 
ai  Hanranl  Collecre  in  1716 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  for  several  years  commencing  with  1720 ;  received  a 
call  to  settle  at  Weston  in  August,  1722,  which  he  declined;  was  ordained  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Waldron  in  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  March  27,  1728;  received  Mr.  Ellis  Graj  as  his  col- 
league after  about  ten  years;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  September  175.3.  ased  fifty-eight.  Hii 
death  was  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  palsy  which  came  upon  him  in  church  just  after  the  o(An- 
menecment  of  his  hrst  prayer  in  the  morning  service.  lie  published  the  Election  Serm<», 
1751.  He  is  represented  as  ha>'ing  been  *'an  excellent  Christian,  an  accomplished  gentlomAD, 
mad  an  exemplary  minister." 

t  Ellis  Gray,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Gray,  who  eame  in  early  life 
from  England  to  this  country,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  successful  merchant,  a  publie-spirited 
(litixen,  and  a  devout  Christian.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Har^'nrd  College  in  1734;  WM 
mdaincd  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Welsteed,  Sept.  37y 
1T38;  and  died  suddenly  of  palsy  on  the  Lord's  day,  January  7,  175.3,  in  the  thirty -seventh 
jMbT  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  design  of  the  institution  of  the  Gospel  minb- 
trr,  1741 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thaddeus  Maccarty  at  Kingston,  1742.  The  Rev. 
CMDdler  Bobbins  says  of  him, — *'  Mr.  Gray  is  described  as  a  man  of  eandonr,  prudence,  and 
■iaetrity ;  of  solid  judgment  and  warm  heart;  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  whole  of  bis  saeredofBoe; 
•f  dear  and  pathetic  elocution,  and  of  uncommon  command  of  devotional  sentiment  in  hif 
Mjren;  honest  and  firm  in  his  principles;  kind  and  obliging  to  all;  and  oniTatnlly 
oy  the  friends  of  piety  and  virtue.-' 
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•cter,  a8  the  result  of  all  the  information  he  had  heen  able  to  gain  concerning 
him: — 

**  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  piety  and  sound  orthodoxy,  thoogfa  not  i 
powerful,  captivating  preacher.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  his  habits 
retiring  and  unobtrusive.  *  *  *  He  was  disinclined  to  controTersj,  though 
capable  of  undertaking  it,  whenever  he  saw  the  interests  of  truth  in  danger." 

Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  as  ever, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JAMES  SAYAGE,  LLD. 

BosTOH,  27  October,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Tou  will  find  in  my  young  friend  Bobbins'  History  of  tlie 
Second  church  a  bett^  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
seen.  It  happened  to  me  to  read,  near  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bobbins  wis 
a  little  boy,  the  same  records  to  which  he  refers,  relative  to  the  difficulty  between 
Samuel  Mather  and  the  majority  of  his  flock;  and  the  impression  is  very  strong 
on  my  mind  that  an  unholy  earnestness  led  to  the  origin  and  offering  of  the 
charge  of  improper  conduct  against  the  pastor;  and  the  easy  vulgarity  of  one  or 
more  canting  black-guards  or  black-guardesseg  was  adequate  to  diffuse  the  poison. 
You  know  he  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  and  I  fear  that  not  a  few 
of  his  hearers  may  have  envied  such  exaltation,  many  years  before  any  actual 
renown  befel  the  brother-in-law,  but  for  which  the  high  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
father-in-law  furnished  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mather  stood  well  (before,  during,  and  after, 
the  fiery  trial,)  with  the  religious  world,  outside  of  the  Second  church.  In  learn- 
ing he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  his  father,  yet  making  better  use  of  it.  Still, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  disadvantage  in  his  origin  and  connections,  that  derogated 
from  his  usefulness.  A  grandson  of  Increase,  there  may  have  been  those  who 
would  visit  on  his  head  the  revenge  for  overbearing  or  slights  they  had  suffered 
from  the  imperious  grandsire;  whilst  the  extensive  prejudice  that  existed  against 
the  father  could  hardly  fail  to  shed  a  dismal  dew  on  the  son's  reputation. 

My  old  friend  Mrs.  Crocker,  dead  many  years  since,  was  daughter  of  Samud 
Mather,  and  had  many  of  his  books,  of  which  not  a  few  derived  value  from  former 
possession  by  Cotton,  and  even  Increase ;  and  through  her,  Isaiah  Thomts 
obtained  several  very  scarce  works  for  his  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 
The  kind  hearted  old  lady  aided  Dr.  Eliot  and  almost  every  body  else  with  rcool- 
leetions  of  the  days  of  old. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient, 

JAMES  SAVAGE. 
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NOAH  HOBART  * 

1733—1773. 

Noah  Hobart  was  bom  at  Hingham,  January  12, 1706.  He  was  a  son 
of  David  Hobart,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  February  7,  1733. 

Within  a  few  yeart^  after  his  settlement,  a  controversy  arose  in  Fairfield 
county  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  consequence  of  what  the  Congre- 
gationalists  considered  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  of  the  Episcopal 
missionaries.  In  this  controversy  Mr.  Hobart  enlisted  with  great  vigour. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  vin- 
dication of  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Wetmorc,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  an  able  and  spirited  reply  in  vindication 
of  tho  Church  of  England.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  had  for  his  opponent! 
not  only  Mr.  Wetmore,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beach,  and  Mr.  Cancr, — all 
justly  reckoned  among  the  lights  of  that  day.  He  contended  that  it  was  in 
no  wise  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  conform  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal communion ;  anl  that  for  members  of  the  New  England  churches  to 
separate  from  those  churches,  was  schismatic  and  therefore  unlawful.  He 
also  animadverted  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  what  he  pronounced  to  be  theVDisrepresen- 
tations  of  its  missionaries.  The  pamphlets  which  he  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  are  still  extant ;  and  they  display  a  degree  of 
skill  and  acumen  that  mark  their  author  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  kis 
time. 

Mr.  Hobart  continued  in  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  forty  years.  The  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  he 
preached  twice,  and  with  more  than  his  accustomed  animation.  He  contin- 
ued in  his  usual  health  until  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which,  before  the  next  Sabbath,  closed  his 
earthly  existence.  In  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  he  exhibited  the 
utmost  composure, — which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom, 
and  in  a  most  consoling  manner,  with  his  family  and  friends,  just  before  he 
expired ;  and  when  one  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  remarked  to  him  that  he 
was  going  to  receive  his  reward, — "I  am  going,"  said  he,  **  I  trust  to 
receive  the  mercy  of  God  through  Chript.'*  Scarcely  had  these  words 
passed  from  his  lips,  when  it  was  perceived  that  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died 
December  6,  1773,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Welles  of  Stamford,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hobart  lived  to  bury  two  wives,  eight  children,  and  a  thousand  and 
ninety- three  parishioners.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  September  22, 
1735,  was  Ellen  Sloss.  His  widow  died  at  Plymouth,  July,  1798,  aged 
ninety-two.     He  was  her  third  husband  and  she  his  third  wife.     One  sod, 
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John  SIoss,  snrvived  him  many  years :  he  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States ;  and 
afterwards  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New  York, — a  highly  respect- 
able and  worthy  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hobart's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Noah  Welles,  1747.  A  serious  Address  to  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  separation  in  New  England,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1750.  A  second  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Hepan^tion  in  New  England,  1751.  Principles  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  &c.,  1754.  A  Vindication  of  the  piece  entitled,  The  Principles 
of  Congregational  Churches,  &c.,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  late  ordination 
at  Wallingford,  occasioned  by  remarks  made  thereon  by  Mr.  Hart,  1761. 
A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  Isaac  Frazier,  1768. 

Dr.  Dwigbt,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Hobart,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him :  — 

'' He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.  Ho  had  a  mind  of  grett 
aoatencss  and  discernment;  was  a  laborious  student;  was  cxtensiroly  learoed, 
especially  in  History  and  Theology ;  adorned  the  doctrine  which  he  professed  bf 
an  exemplary  life ;  and  was  holden  in  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom  and  virtne. 
Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  century,  not  one  has,  I  bclierc,  handled  the 
subject  of  Presbyterian  ordination  with  more  ability  or  success." 
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MATHER  BYLES,  D.  D.* 

1733—1788. 

Mather  Byles  was  born  in  Boston,  March  2G,  1706.  He  was  descended 
in  both  lines  from  respectable  families.  His  father  emigrated  from  England 
to  this  country,  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather.  Ho  early 
gave  indications  of  a  taste  for  literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1725.  Having  devoted  considerable  time  to  his  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  he  commenced  preaching  ;  and  so  acceptable  were  his 
services  that  he  received  a  call  from  the  HoUis  Street  church, Boston,  to  become 
its  first  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  his  ordination  took  place  Decem- 
ber 20,  1733.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Aberdeen  College  in  1765. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he  became  extensively  known,  especi- 
ally for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste,  and  for  his  indomitable  wit,  which 
forsook  him  not  even  upon  his  death  bed.  He  had  also  no  inconsiderable 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  the  few  sermons  of  his  that  remun  in 
print,  show  that  he  well  deserved  it.  Nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
affect  unfavourably  his  relation  to  his  people,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  when  the  open  and  indiscriminate  avowal  of  his  tory 
principles,  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  large  portion,  not  only  of  bit 
own  society,  but  of  the  community  at  large  in  which  he  resided.  Thonf^ 
he  never  introduced  his  political  opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  eniirdy 
unreserved  in  the  expression  of  them  out  of  it :  in  the  censures  whieh  he 
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dult  out  upon  tha  rising  spirit  of  resiBtiLDcc,  he  spared  Deitber  friends  nor 
foes  ;  and  no  one  of  liia  talents  wus  brougbc  into  ezerdse  in  this  cause  more 
efieutivelj,  than  his  prodigious  power  of  sarciLsm.  The  consequence  waa 
thai,  in  177G,  hia  connection  with  his  congregation  waa  dissolved ;  and,  in 
Hmy,  177T,  he  was  denounced  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  afterwards  waa  tried  before  n  special  court.  Tbc  charges  preferred 
against  bim  were,  that  be  prayed  for  the  King,  and  that  he  remained  in 
town  during  the  seige,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  British  offieers.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  confined  with  his  family  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and  to 
be  «ent  with  Ibcin  to  England  ,  bat,  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Board 
of  War,  be  was  treated  respeotfuUy,  ttnd  was  ordered  only  to  be  confined 
for  a  short  lime  to  hu  own  house.  During  the  time  that  this  kttcr  sentenoe 
took  effect,  he  had  a  sentinel  placed  over  hiui,  who  was  walking  constantly 
before  his  door  ;  and,. on  one  occasion,  the  Dr.  persuaded  the  sentinel  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  bim,  promising  that  ho  would  take  his  place.  Accordingly, 
ho  shouldered  bis  musket,  and  performed  the  sentinel's  service  during  lus 
abeencc,  keeping  guard  over  himself,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the 
passers  by.  lie  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  after  a  few  weeks,  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  guard ;  but  the  guard  was  afterwards  replaced,  and  soon  after 
^ain  dismissed.  In  reference  to  these  circumstances  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  guarded,  re-giiarded  and  dis-regardcd.  He  never  afterwards 
assumed  any  pastoral  charge,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  for  several  of  his  last  years  was  sinking  under  bodily  infirmity. 
He  wos  seized  with  paralysis  in  1783 ;  and  died  July  5,  1788,  at  the  ttge 
of  eigbty-two.  Just  before  he  expired,  his  intimate  friend,  Bishop  Parker, 
called  to  see  him  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed  side 
of  tbe  dying  man,  tbe  Dr.,  by  lifting  his  finger,  signified  that  be  wished  him 
to  bend  over  and  place  his  our  near  to  his  lips. — which  tbe  Bishop  aooord- 
ingly  did.  With  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  tbe  Dr.  said, — "  I  have 
almost  got  to  that  world  where  there  are  no  bishops."  Said  the  Bishop  in 
reply,  "  I  hoped,  Dr.,  that  you  were  going  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls." 

In  person,  Dr.  Bytes  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  com* 
manding  in  his  appearance.  His  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful, 
BUd  his  m.inner  of  address,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  highly  popular. 
HtB  literary  merit  gave  htm  considerable  distinction,  even  in  England  :  Pope, 
Lnnsdowne,  and  Watts,  were  among  his  correspondents.  Pope  sent  him  a 
egilendtd  quarto  copy  of  tbe  Odyssey ;  and  Dr.  Watts  Kent  him  his  works 
:is  they  were  aiifce-sivcly  published.  These  memorials  are  still  preserved 
with  reverential  oare  by  his  descendants. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character  was  bis  exuberant  and 
rshnustles^  wit.  This  was  often  exercised  without  much  dtscri  mi  nation  ; 
and,  though  it  gained  him  many  a  laugb,  it  lost  him  many  a  friend.  Tbe 
fidlowing  anecdotes,  most  of  thcro  contained  in  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  may 
^^nre  to  illustrate  this  striking  peculiarity. 

Directly  opposite  to  bis  bouse,  at  the  angle  of  Nassau  street,  which  was 
formerly  without  pavement,  there  waa  a  bad  slough  in  wet  weother.  It 
happened  one  day  that  two  of  tbe  select  men  who  had  the  care  of  the 
nroets,  driving  in  a  chaise,  stuck  fast  in  this  bole,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
out  in  the  mud  to  endeavour  to  extricate  their  Tebiole.  Dr.  Byles  came  ont, 
and   making    them  a  respectful  bow,    said, — "  QentVemeii,  1  \i».i%  (j^'& 
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oompluned  to  jou  of  this  noisanoe,  without  an  j  attention  being  paid  to  it, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this  matter  now." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  most  extraordinary  obscurity  pervaded  the  atmoephcn 
on  a  particular  day,  which  is  always  designated  as  '*  the  dark  day."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  it  excited  great  speculation,  and,  for  th« 
time,  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  A  lady,  who  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  the  Doctor,  sent  her  servant  to  inquire  of  him  how  the  remarkable  phe> 
nomenon  was  to  be  accounted  for, — whether  he  really  believed  that  the  last 
day  had  come.  *'  Give  my  compliments  to  your  mistress,'*  said  he,  "and 
tell  her  that  I  am  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  she  is.** 

A  ship  froDi  London  brought  out  three  hundred  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  happened  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  female  neighbour,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  Piew-Lightj  with  a  weak  mind  and  whining  manner,  called 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Doctor.  Not  being  particularly  desirous  to 
detain  his  visitor,  he  soon  asked  in  a  tone  fitted  to  awaken  curiosity, 
whether  she  had  heard  the  news.  "  No,  dear  Doctor,'*  said  she, — **  whal 
news?  "  *'  Why  three  hundred  NetO' Lights  have  come  over  in  a  ship  that 
arrived  this  morning  from  London."  "  Bless  me,  1  had  not  heard  of  it" 
*'  Yes,  and  the  selectmen  have  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  imme- 
diately." He  accomplished  his  object ;  for  she  immediately  hurried  away 
to  make  further  inquiries. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Prince,  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  chureh,  had 
engaged,  as  Dr.  B.  supposed,  to  preach  for  him  Sabbath  afternoon  ;  and  the 
Dr.'s  understanding  of  the  case  was  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  pulpit 
Dr.  B.  accordingly  went  at  the  usual  hour  of  service,  but  Mr.  P.  had  not 
come.  With  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  be  there  in  a  few 
moments,  and  unwilling  that  the  commencement  of  the  senice  should  he 
delayed,  he  began  it  himself;  and  had  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
sermon,  when  Mr.  Prince  was  still  among  the  missing.  He  then  arose, 
opened  his  Bible,  and  told  his  congregation  how  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  respect  to  his  brother  Prince ;  and  as  he  had  no  sermon  with  him,  and 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  retire  without  at  least  a  word  of  exhortatioD, 
he  would  address  them  for  a  few  moments  on  an  appropriate  passage  which 
they  would  find  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  146th  Psalm, — **  Put  not  your  trust 
in  Princes.^* 

His  preaching  was  generally  solemn  and  impressive,  though  it  was  occa- 
sionally marred,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote  just  related,  by  some 
unseasonable  sallies  of  wit.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  preach  polities, 
he  replied,  *'  I  have  thrown  up  four  breastworks,  behind  which  I  have 
entrenched  myself, — neither  of  which  can  be  forced.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place  you  all  do, — every  man  and 
mother*s  son  of  you  ;  In  the  third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week — 
pray  let  one  day  out  of  seven  be  devoted  to  religion  ;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Give  me  any 
subject  to  preach  upon  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to  joo, 
and  I  will  preach  it  on  the  next  Sabbath." 

That  Dr.  Byles*  wit  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sometimes  Tery 
serious,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  which  ho  addressed  to  h^ 
nephew,  Mr.  Jeremy  (afterwards  the  Bev.  Dr.)  Belknap,  who  had  asked  hit 
counsel,  in  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  depression.     The  letter,  writien  iir 

1765,  is  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  by  hb  graUddanc^ier^ '  • 
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^|[j  Dear  Cliiid;  It  is  wiUi  b  mixture  of  pleasure  and  lorrowtbat  I  read  your  Ict- 
nr,  J  liin  pleased  to  see  your  great  care  not  to  enter  the  ministry  in  a  slate  of  anrc- 
newed  Dalurc ;  and  I  am  grieved  at  ynur  censure  upun  youtaelf.  It  is  impossible  Atr 
jvoT  unctc  to  wHtu  particularly  to  so  general  a  sUle  of  the  case;  but  I  wisb  I  cootd 
have  a  personal  confercncu  with  you.  That  Divinity  is  undoubtedly  true  which  Dr. 
Sewall  gave  you: — 'lie  that  cunsL-nls  to  be  uved  by  Christ  in  his  own  tray,  has  BBrtag 
lUth.'  '  Ue  who  hungers  and  tliirstn  after  rigliteousoess,  has  a  rigbt  lo  the  Lord's 
uUe.'  Nor  hare  you  Informed  me  how  you  are  certain  this  wm  not  your  case.  Per- 
buis  you  are  conscious  to  the  prevailing  power  of  gome  ictnpiatloi,,  which  yet  yoa 
abbor,  and  pray  and  watch  agaiiiEt.  But  while  your  sin  really  is  your  burthen,  the 
way  to  obtain  strength  under  it  certainty  is  not  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  Lord's 
cable.  God,  who  sees  your  Inflrniities,  sees  also  your  resistance,  your  agonies,  your 
roptsntances.  But  I  talk  at  random.  Caold  I  see  you,  I  might  perhaps  speak  more 
to  the  purpose. 

"  I  am  pleased  h>  see  your  regards  to  the  work  of  the  raiuislry.  'Til  what  yon 
choOM.  And  why  do  you  choose  it?  Perhaps  anaivering  this  very  question  to  yoor- 
ielfmay  relieve  your  anxious  heart. 

■'  May  God  blcsB  jou,  my  son,  and  sancli^  and  comfort  you,-  and  introduce  yon 
wftb  the  noblest  preparation  into  the  ministry. 

"  So  prBVK  your  sOectionate 

•M.  BYLES." 

Dr.  Bylcs  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  niece  of  GoTernor 
Belcher,  and  his  second  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  tioveroor  Tailer.  Hia 
SOD,  Mather,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  was  settled  aa 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Nevf  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1757. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1T68,  having  become  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  in  the  same 
jear  was  inducted  into  office,  as  the  Rector  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Boston. 
Here  he  continued  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties  till  April,  1775,  when 
be  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Ho  was 
there,  however,  but  a  short  time;  for  in  177G,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
strong  Icjal  sentiments,  he  left  the  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
time  in  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished.  After  the  war, 
he  was  settled  as  both  Rector  and  Chaplain  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  died  March  12,  1814.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at 
New  London,  17tiO.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diviuitj  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1770.  Dr.  Byles'  two  daughters  lived 
and  died  in  the  old  family  mansion  ut  Boston  :  the  one  deoensod  in  1835; 
the  other  in  1S<I7.  They  remained  true  lo  their  loyal  principles  till  the 
close  of  life, — acknowledging  no  allegiance  except  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
Their  house  was  full  of  antif{ue  curiosities  and  memorials  of  (heir  loyalty. 
They  seemed  to  live  chiefly  amidst  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  of  ttmr 
aeqaaintance  with  General  Howe,  Lord  Percy,  and  other  British  officers, 
and  talked  with  huge  self-eoroplacency  of  their  having  walked  arm  in  onn 
with  some  of  these  distinguished  men,  on  Boston  Common.  They  would 
never  consent  either  to  sell  their  house  or  have  it  altered;  and  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  public  improvements,  that  part  of  it 
should  be  removed,  they  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege,  which 
they  could  oppose  only  with  unavailing  remons trances.  The  elder  sister 
felt  the  shock  so  deeply,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  hasten- 
ed her  departure  from  the  world.  "  That,"  soid  the  survivor, — "that  is  one 
of  the  eonscqnences  of  living  in  u  Republic.  Had  we  been  living  under  a 
King,  ho  would  have  cured  nothing  ahont  our  little  property,  and  we  could 
have  enjoyed  it  in  our  own  way  as  long  as  wc  lived.  But,"  continued  she, 
'■  there  is  one  comfort, — that  there  is  not  a  creature  in  the  States  that  will 
be  any  better  for  what  we  shall  leave  behind  us."  And  she  was  true  to  her 
word  ;  for  the  estate  all  passed  into  the  possesaioD  of  tc\al.\\fta  m  "i.\i«  Vttw- 
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inces.  On  the  aocession  of  William  IV.  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  sisten, 
who  had  known  the  sailor  King  during  the  Revolution,  addressed  to  lum  t 
oongratulatory  epistle,  assuring  him  that  the  family  of  Dr.  Byles  never  had 
renounced,  and  never  would  renounce,  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
Dr.  Byles  published  a  number  of  popular  Essays  in  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal,  which  are  marked  by  one  of  the  letters  composing  the 
word  Celoiza;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  George  I.  and  the  accession  of 
George  II.,  1727 ;  an  Elegy  addressed  to  Governor  Belcher  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  1732  ;  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  Governor  Belcher  on 
the  death  of  his  lady,  1736 ;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  1738 ; 
Poems :  The  Conflagration ;  The  God  of  Tempest  and  Earthquake,  1744. 
He  published  also  a  Sermon  on  the  character  of  the  perfect  and  upright 
man,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Conversion,  1732; 
a  Sermon  entitled  *' The  flourish  of  the  annual  Spring,"  1739;  Artillery 
Election  Sermon,  1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  setting  our  affections  on  things  above, 
1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  glorious  rest  of  Heaven,  1745 ;  a  Sermon  before  an 
execution,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Dummer,  1752 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Earthquake, 
1755 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  New  London,  1757 ;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  1760 ;  a  Ser* 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Dummer,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
present  vileness  of  the  body,  and  its  future  glorious  change,  (second  edition,) 
1771. 

FROM  THE   REV.  SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

Syracuse,  April  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  The  parents  of  my  father,  the  late  Joseph  May,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
lived  at  the  South  end  of  the  city,  not  far  from  Dr.  Bylo.s'  residence.  They  were 
not  members  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  but  always  treated  him,  and 
instructed  their  children  to  treat  him,  respectfully,  because  he  was  a  neighboar 
and  a  minister.  My  father  went  to  his  house  frequently,  and  took  pleasure  in 
paying  him  such  attentions  as  a  lad  could  render.  He  treasured  up  many  of  his 
witticisms,  and  occasionally  repeated  them.  But  I  find  that  most  of  them  have 
escaped  my  memory,  excepting  those  wliich  Mr.  Tudor  has  preserved  in  his  Life 
of  Otis. 

Mr.  Tudor  states  that  ''  in  1776  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dis- 
solved." My  father, — then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  only  witness  of  the 
last  interview  which  the  Doctor  had  with  his  cliurch.  I  have  so  often  listened 
to  the  account  of  what  he  then  saw  and  heard,  that  I  liave  a  very  vivid  percep- 
tion of  the  scene.  It  took  place  in  the  first  meeting  house  that  was  built  upon 
the  spot  where  the  Hollis  street  church  now  stands.  During  the  occupancy  of 
Boston  by  the  British  troops,  this  church  had  been  used  as  a  barrack.  The  pews 
had  been  torn  up  and  piled  away  in  one  of  the  galleries,  to  be  used  for  fuel  ts 
occasion  might  require.  A  box  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  pipe  of 
which  went  up  perpendicularly  through  the  roof.  The  floor  had  been  littered 
all  over  with  straw,  some  of  which  remained  scattered  about;  although  the 
house  had  been  put  in  some  order  for  the  important  occasion  to  which  my  narra- 
tive refers. 

Dr.  Byles,  as  Mr.  Tudor  states,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists by  his  obvious  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  England.  His 
unpopularity  on  this  account  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  people,  so  that 
they  discerned  in  his  life  and  conversation  much  that  was  unbecoming  in  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  his  parishioners  that,  as  toon 
MB  pncUcMe,  meMoree  should  be  taken  to  diamiBs  him.    Acoordini^i  after  tlw 
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city  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  the  people  had  returned  from  the 
GQuntry  toims  to  which  they  bad  fled,  and  begun  to  "  put  thingG  to  rights,"  the 
members  of  tbe  church  in  UoUiii  street  mustered  IhemsolTcs,  and  prepared  to 
deal  vitb  their  minister,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound.  Notice  was  giren  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  the  church  would  meet  their  pastor,  and  show  cause  why  a  mutual 
conncil  should  be  called  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  the  parties. 

My  father  went  to  the  meeting  house  at  the  time  appointed,  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  should  transpire.  The  scene  was  a  desolate  one.  Nothing  was  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  but  the  pulpit  and  the  stove.  The  male  members  of  the 
church  were  already  assembled,  and  seated  in  one  of  the  galleries,  anraiting  in 
silence,  and  some  erident  trepidation,  the  approach  of  the  great  man  against 
whom  they  wore  to  "  prefer  charges."  In  due  tirni-,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
•nd  Dr.  Byles  entered  the  house  with  an  imposing  solemnity  of  manner.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  ample  flowing  robes  and  bands,  under  a  full  bush  wig  that 
had  been  recently  poH'dereil,  surmounted  by  a  large  three-cornered  hat.  He 
walked  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit  with  a  long  and  measured  tread,  ascended 
tbe  stairs,  hung  his  hat  upon  the  peg,  and  seated  himself.  After  a  few  moments, 
bo  turned  nith  a  portentous  air  towards  the  gallery  where  his  accusers  sat,  and 
said, — "  If  ye  have  aught  to  communicate,  say  on." 

Then  arose  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  a  man  of  diminutire  stature  and 
Ibeble  voice;  and,  having  unfolded  a  manuscript,  commenced  reading — "The 
ehnrcfa  of  Christ  in  HoUis  street" — "  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.  in  his  deep  toned, 
sonorous  voice.  The  deacon  raised  his  voice  and  b^an  again — "  The  church  of 
Ohrist  in  Hollis  street" — "  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.,  in  a  higher  key.  The  UtUe 
man  in  the  gaUery  exerted  himself  to  throw  out  his  voice  with  more  force,  and 
read  the  third  time  the  same  words,  "  Louder,"  shouted  the  Dr.,  "  Louder,  I 
say."  At  this  the  deacon  strained  himself  to  the  utmost;  and  tremblij^g  with 
the  efibrt  and  with  dread  of  the  angry  man  who  sat  before  him,  proceeded  to 
read  specifications  of  unministerial  and  otherwise  improper  conduct  alleged  by 
the  church  against  their  pastor.  When  the  third  or  fourth  hnd  been  read.  Dr. 
Bylcs  rose  and  shouted  out  upon  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, — "  'Tis  false; 
'tia  false;  'tis  false;  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hollis  street  knows  that  'tis 
fUsc."  At  the  same  moment,  seizing  his  hat,  he  planted  it  upon  his  head, 
descended  hastily  from  the  pulpit,  and  walked  out  of  the  church  never  to  enter 
it  again;  leaving  the  deacon  and  the  members  to  manage  the  matter  in  their  own 
way  and  Iheir  own  time. 

1  will  add  two  or  three  other  anecdotes  concerning  Dr.  Byles,  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  my  father,  of  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  made  no  record. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  that  first  came  to  Boston,  Dr. 
Byles  was  riding  by  the  common  on  which  they  were  encamped.  "So,  so," 
■aid  he  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  "  I  perceive  the  American  griev- 
ances arc  rc-ddressed."  "Ah,"  replied  his  companion,  "that  won't  do,  Dr., 
vou  have  n  double  d  there."  "  Well,"  cried  the  Dr.,  "  I  have  a  right  to  the 
double  D,  and  have  had  this  ton  years." 

You  may  remember  the  lower  tier  of  the  windows  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston 
are  but  half  the  sith;  of  those  of  the  upper  tier.  The  church  was  erected  at  a 
time  when  the  prejudices  against  Episcopalians  were  very  bitter,  and  the  style 
of  the  building  was  not  a  little  ridiculed.  Dr.  Byles  was  passing  by  one  day 
with  a  friend — "Ho,"  cried  the  Dr.,  pointing  to  the  low  windows,  "  I  had 
heard  that  the  English  Church  was  furnished  with  canons;  hut  I  did  not  know 
before  that  it  also  liad  port  holes." 

Joseph  Green,  Esq.  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Byles,  and  a  rival  both  in  wit 
and  poetry.  I  have,  in  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  my  father,  several  of  Mr. 
Green's  elTusions,  some  of  which  are  pretty  good.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr. 
By  lee  that,  if  ho  dared  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  would  become  in  ?,^\%co^\Mi, 
This  taunt  Green  sometimes  would  throw  at  him.    Oiv  doe  oci»siqii,  \VT.t-jV*  A 
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Tentared  to  go  by  packet  from  Boston  to  Kot»  Scotuu  H»  Jwtonied 
delighted  with  his  adventure,  and  poured  out  his  emotions  in  a  '*  HTum  to  be 
sung  at  sea."  It  was  by  no  means  without  poetic  and  deyotional  merit.  But 
Joseph  Green  seized  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  satire,  and  wrote  a  parody,  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  which  greatly  provoked  Dr.  Byles,  and  called  out  a  parody  of 
the  parody.  My  father  used  to  repeat  all  three  of  these  poetic  effusiona;  bat  I 
ftar  they  are  now  lost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  J.  MAT. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Trot,  March  U,  1818. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  asking  for  something  by  whidi  to 
illiistrate  the  character  of  my  witty  predecessor,  Dr.  Byles,  I  have  fallen,  in  nj 
^liewspapcr  reading,  upon  the  enclosed  anecdotes,*  which,  supposing  ttmtthqr 
would  be  quite  in  your  line,  I  cut  out  and  herewith  enclose  to  you. 

One  of  the  witticisms  which  has  come  down  to  this  generation  fh>m  the  Dr., 
was  connected  with  the  very  "  guard  '*  of  which  the  accompanying  scrap 
speaks.  While  that  guard  was  standing  in  fh>nt  of  the  Dr.'s  house,  some  visitor 
asked  him  what  that  was  standing  out  there  so  patiently, — *'  0,**  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  th<U*$  an  observe-a^ory,** 

During  the  trial  to  which  the  enclosed  refers,  one  of  his  parishioners  whose 
Christian  name  was  £ben,  but  who  was  familiarly  called  Ebby,  and  who  witbal 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  was  giving  in  his  testi- 
mony; and,  not  speaking  very  audibly,  the  party  on  trial,  putting  up  his  hand 
back  of  his  ear,  and  leaning  forward  as  if  a  little  deaf,  asked  with  great  gravity, 
**  What  does  that  £bby-dunc€  (evidence)  say  ?" 

The  first  President  Adams  gave  me,  one  day  that  I  was  dining  with  him,  one 
of  the  old  Dr.'s  pastoral  salutations,  which  I  will  give  you  and  close.  Calling 
upon  one  of  his  parish,  who  was  suffering  from  small  pox,  but  able  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed,  the  good  Dr.,  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  gave  him,  in  Latin,  the 
salutation,  *' Peace  be  with  you;**  but  giving  the  first  vowel  the  sound  of 
the  broad  English  a  atf  in  hall,  and  the  second  vowel  the  continental  sound,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  patient,  made  it,  ''  pox  take  *em,*' — (pax  te  cum.) 

Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  that  will  do.     Peace  be  with  you,  and  believe  me. 

Tour  friend  and  fellow  servant, 

JOHN  PIERPONT. 

•  The  Mune  glTen  by  Tudor. 
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JONATHAN  TODD  * 
1733— 1791. 

Jonathan  Todd  waa  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Morrison)  Todd, 
•od  was  born  in  New  Haven,  March  20,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1732.  Ho  comuieuccd  preaching  after  studying  Theology  a  few 
months,  and  in  May,  1733,  was  invited  to  preach  with  reference  to  a  settle- 
iiient,  at  Kast  Gruilford,  Conn.  On  the  27th  of  August,  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  thcro ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
WHS  ordained  on  tlie  24th  of  October  following, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  tho  Itev.  Joseph  Noyos  of  New  Haven.  The  church  and 
society  of  which  he  took  charge,  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart. 

The  years  1750  and  1751  formed  a  melancholy  period  in  Mr.  Todd's  min- 
istry, on  aceount  of  a  distressing  pestilence  that  prevailed  among  hia  people, 
and  swept  away  a  large  number  of  bis  most  Hubatantial  friends  and  support- 
ers. The  burden  of  laboar  and  affliction  that  rested  upon  him  during  this 
period,  he  endured  with  esemplary  patience  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Todd  had  an  important  part  in  the  famous  controversy  that  took 
place  in  17!i8,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Dana  at  Wal- 
liogford.  Not  only  was  he  a  member  of  the  council  that  ordained  him,  but 
he  subsequently  published,  in  a  large  pamphlet,  a  "  Narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings" in  reference  to  it;  and  afterwards,  a  "Defence''*of  his  "Narrative" 
in  reply  to  "  Serious  Remarks  "  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Eells.t  These  pamphlets  are  able,  and  spirited,  and  eshibit  gre»t 
teal  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Todd  continued  his  labours,  with  little  interruption,  till  tho  last  year 
of  his  life.  Ue  outlived  all  in  hia  parish  who  were  beads  of  families  when 
he  was  ordained  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  held  the  sacred  office 
longer  than  any  other  person  then  living  in  the  Stute.  Ho  exhibited  great 
tranquillity  during  his  decline,  and  was  found  waiting  in  joyful  hope  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  East  Guilford,  February  24,  1791,  in 
the  seven ly- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry. 
Hia  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  tho  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  t  of  Guilford ; 
and,  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths,  sermons  having  reference  to  his  death, 
were  preached  by  the  Ilev.  John  Devotion  of  Soybrook,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven. 

Hr.  Todd  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Couch  of  Pur- 
field  ,  Conn.  She  died  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.     They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Young  people  warned,"  1740  j 
Connectiout  Election  Sermon,  1749  ;  a  Sermon  on  tho  death  of  the  Rev. 

•  Fowler'i  Fun.  S»nii.— E11iotf«  New  YeM'i  Renn.— M8S.  froni  oollMeial  rolstirei. 

t  Kdward  Ktl.l.»  wu  &  son  of  the  Rev.  Nothnnkl  KcIIb  of  gcilukU,  Ubu.;  wu  gmdwited 
*t  Himrd  Cotltge  id  1733 ;  wu  ordained  putor  ot  ■  chntch  in  Middletoim,  Conn.,  S«pt.  S, 
17S8i  and  dl«l  Oct.  12,  l"7fl,  ngpd  lixlj-fout.  He  publishnd  thn  ConnMticut  Election  8tr- 
BODi  1T9T,  and  ■  tnmpbkt  or  two  in  connection  »ith  Ibi  fuDoat  Wnlliiigford  oootrovern. 

I  Aaoi  FowLKk  nu  >  nftUve  of  Goilford;  nu  gr»du»Md  i.t  Yale  College  in  1TSS|  wh 
onUinodcollcBgneMnHif  Bilh  tho  Kev.  ThomiuRug^eiof  theFin"    '       '  '    " 
J,  IT.Wi  nn-i  di«l  Feb.  10,  IfiOO,  aged  leTenlr-lwo.     Beeide*  lh«  Se 
ral.  be  pobliihcd  une  at  the  ordination  of  Timoth;  Stone,  ITBI. 
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Nathaniel  Chauncy,  1756  ;  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  ohardi  m 
Wallingford,  1759  ;  Reply  to  Eelb'  Remarks  on  the  above,  1760  ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raggles,  1770 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Timothy  Hill,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Amanda  Red- 
field,  1783. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  DAVID  D.  FIELD,  D.  D. 

Stockbridge,  October  8, 1851. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences, 
was  the  minister  of  my  native  parish  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  lie  baptised  me 
in  infancy,  and  catechised  me  in  childhood;  and  though  he  died  before  I  rotcbed 
mature  years,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  appearance,  and  I  believe  a  tol- 
erably correct  impression  of  his  character.  I  may  add,  that  there  was  a  more 
than  common  intimacy  between  him  and  my  father's  family,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  related  to  my  mother. 

I  remember  him  only  as  an  old  man ;  but  he  retained  his  faculties  to  an  nncom- 
mon  degree,  and  his  frame  was  very  little  bowed  by  age.  lie  was  of  a  more 
than  commonly  spare  habit,  had  a  dark  hazel,  but  bright,  eye,  and  a  countenance 
by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  yet  specially  marked  by  benignant  tod 
generous  feeling.  Ue  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  pronounced 
by  President  Stiles,  than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  could  hardly  be  foand, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  of  his  day.  Nor  were  his  literary 
acquisitions  confined  to  the  languages  merely — in  history  and  other  kindred 
branches,  few  clergymen  of  Connecticut  probably  could  compare  with  him.  As 
a  preacher,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  among  his  brethren ;  thoogfa  I 
think,  if  there  was  any  prominent  fault  in  his  sermons,  it  was  a  lack  of  direct- 
ness. This  remark,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  sustained  by  an  examination  of  his 
printed  discourses,  of  which  there  arc  a  considerable  number  stUl  extant;  and 
yet  these  discourses  cannot  be  read  by  pious  and  earnest  persons,  without  profit. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  stricter  school  of  Calvinists,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  properly  speaking,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  He  was  involved  in  the  famous 
Wallingford  controversy  respecting  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  and  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  it,  rendered  himself  somewhat  obnoxious  to  some  of  his  Calvin- 
istic  brethren;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  in  the  review,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  course  which  he  adopted.  He  evidently  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  religion,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church, — a  correct  and  godly  man,  speak  of  the  great  joy  which  Mr. 
Todd  manifested,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  and  some 
others  were  the  subjects  of  serious  impressions.  He  exhibited  great  loveliness  in 
his  private  intercourse,  and  was,  I  believe,  very  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  sagacity.  He  wis 
extensively  known,  and  highly  respected,  as  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
flute. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  D.  FIELD. 


BOBEET  BKECK,2i.. 


ROBERT  BRECK,  2d.'' 
1733—1784. 


SoBEBT  Bbegk  wm  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breok  of  Marlborough. 
.,  &nd  nas  bom  Jul;^  25,  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
li 1730,  at  the  curly  age  of  sevcntceD.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  stud- 
ied Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  We  hear  of  him  as  a  preach- 
er, Grat,  about  the  elose  of  1733  or  the  beginniiig  of  1734,  at  Scotland,  a 
puish  of  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  seems  to  have  supplied  the  pulpit  a 
considerable  time.  lu  Maj,  1734,  about  e'lx  months  after  the  death  of  their 
former  pastor, — the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer, t —  the  first  pariah  in  Springfield 
applied  to  Mr.  Breck  to  preach  with  reference  to  settleineut.  tjbortly  after 
lie  commenced  his  labours  amoog  them,  reports  unfavourable  to  hia  character, 
particularly  his  orthodoxy,  renehed  some  of  the  neighbouring  miniBters ; 
and,  upon  making  inquiry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  (afterwards  President)  Clap, 
then  of  Windham, — who  was  referred  to  as  authority  in  the  case,  they 
•  received  such  confirmatioD  of  the  reports  as  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
eonld  not  coneoientiously  advise  the  people  of  Springfield  to  choose  him  for 
their  pastor ;  and,  if  they  should,  that  they  could  not  assist  in  ordaining 
him.  Their  scruples  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Breck  by  one  or  more  of 
their  nmuber ;  and  they  were  not  unknown  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  parish ; 
nuTerlheless,  'on  the  15th  of  August  following,  the  parish  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.  Ho  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  their  proposals  ;  and,  as 
ihcj  were  not  disposed  to  amend  them  in  accommodation  to  his  wishes,  the 
treaty,  for  that  time,  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Breck  left  thou.  Some  individ- 
uals in  the  parish,  apprehending  that  an  undue  infiucnce  adverse  to  Mr. 
Breck,  had  been  eserted  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  moved  in  favour  of 
repeating  the  call  to  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2ith  of  April,  1735,  the 
call  was  actually  renewed,  though  the  terms  of  it  seem  to  have  remained  the 
same.  lie  then  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and  was  ordained  July  26, 
178B,  being  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Uampshire  Association  earnestly  opposed  the  ordination,  on  the  ground  not 
only  of  laxness  in  religious  doctrine,  but  of  alleged  improprieties  of  con- 
duct ;  while  a  portion  of  the  church  and  society  remonstrated  against  it  as 
iin  irregular  and  unchristian  procedure.  So  great  was  the  opposition 
among  both  the  ministers  and  the  people,  that  the  council,  when  they  SrRt 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  him,  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed ; 
and  the  ordination  was  actually  put  off ;  and,  even  during  the  time  of  their 
first  session,  he  was  arrested  by  a  civil  officer,  and  carried  to  Connecticut 
"  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  hiui."  The  clergymen 
who  composed  the  council  that  finally  ordained  him,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  Cooper,   William  WeUtecd.  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston,  the 

*  L*Ump*>  Fun.  Serm.— Oiguod'i  Hist.  Disc.— Virbnl  cnmmunicalicia  fnim  Dr.  LaUinip. 

IDmieLBnEvnnManati'eorRDXhur?,  andwu  tbenanof  Damol  Brewer,  who  ii  mid 

to  bav*  been  burd  in  Enrliuid.     He  nu  gniduiiU-d  it  UirrBrd  Coltegg  in  1687:  wu  onUiDed 
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Rev.  William  Cooke  of  Sudbury/  the  Kev.  William  Williamst  of  Hatfield, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Cbauncy  of  Hadley,  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Devotion  of  Snffield, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Randl  of  Sunderland.  The  sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  was  published. 

It  seems  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  that  were  made 
agidnst  Mr.  Brcck, — such  as  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  of 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  of  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to 
salvation,  with  the  creed  which  he  presented  to  the  ordaining  council;  and 
perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
oreed  his  own  previous  aduiissions,  or  his  subsequent  acknowledged  views. 

The  controversy  above  referred  to  was  the  occasion  of  three  very  spirited 
pamphlets ;  two-  by  the  Association  of  the  county,  and  one  by  the  ordainini 
council ;  and  these  pamphlets  contain  nearly  every  thing  that  is  now  known 
upon  the  subject.  That  Mr.  Breck,  previous  to  his  ordination,  acted  with 
great  indbcrction,  and  was  chargeable  with  something  that  had  at  least  the 
appearance  of  unworthy  tergiversation,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  own 
statements ;  but,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  evinced  the  most  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  care  to  show  special  kindness  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  were  most  opposed  to  him  ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  sucoeed* 
od  not  only  in  uniting  the  parish  under  his  ministrations,  but  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  AssociatioD.  I 
heard  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  knew  him  well,  and  studied  theology  under  hiii, 
say  that,  for  some  time  after  his  settlement, — if  he  wished  a  favour  from 
any  of  his  parishioners,  he  was  sure  to  ask  it  of  some  one  of  his  opponents ; 
that  the  request  always  excited  astonishment,  and  that  the  individual  applied 
to  would  say, — **  Why  I  thought  he  knew  that  I  was  not  friendly  to  him — 
well  if  he  docs  not  know  it,  he  shall  not,'' — and  henceforth  was  found  in  the 
number  of  his  friends.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  such  ingenious  devices, 
in  a  groat  measure,  that  he  disarmed  hostility,  and  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly popular  throughout  the  whole  community.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
later  years,  to  speak  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  terms  of  strong 
disapprobation.  He  had  through  life  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  an 
Armiuian.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  he  belonged  to  the  same  Association ; 
and  sometimes  shot  barbed  arrows  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Breck  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1736,  to  Eunice,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer,  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry.  They  had 
iour  children.     After  the  death  of  ^Irs.  Breck,  he  was  married,  November 

*  William  CooKR  nos  a  native  of  lladlcy,  Mass.;  wa«  graduated  at  Uarrard  College ii 
1710;  was  ordained  at  Sudbury,  March  20,  1723;  and  died  Nov.  12,  1700,  aged  six tj -four.  B« 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elisba  Marsli ;  [who  vraj<  bom  in  lladley ;  was  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  17H8;  was  ordained  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,' 1742;  wudfah 


inissod  in  1 7o7 ;  and  died  in  1784.]  and  a  Senaon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Baldwin,  [who 
boru  in  Sudbury;  was  graduated  at  llarvard  College  in  1762;  was  ordained  at  HanoTer;  D*c 
1,  175G;  and  died  in  1784.     He  published  the  Anniversary  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  1775.] 

t  Invited,  but  did  not  attend. 


Hill ;  [who  was  born  at  Cambridge ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 737 :  was  oidaiicd 
at  Shntesbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1742;  was  dismissed  Fob.  27,  1778;  and  died  at  Oxford,  Jut  % 
1788,  aged  sixtv-nine.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Williams;  [who  was  boffiti 
Marlborough,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744;  was  ordained  at  Saodwkk 
June  14..  1749;  and  died  August,  1784,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  pablished  the  BleotioB  OinWi 
1762.]    Massachusetts  Convention  Sermon,  1767. 
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1773.  to  Helena.  wiJow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,*  of  HartforJ.  Mr. 
Breck  died  of  consumption,  April  23,  1784,  in  the  aeventy-firet  year  of  his 
age,  aod  the  forty-uintli  of  his  miuislry.  Tbe  Bcv.  Joseph  (afterwards  Dr.) 
lAtbrop  preuchcd  hia  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  Brcek's  publicatioDn  uro  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Brattle  street 
c-faurch,  Boston,  1748  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  on  the  day  which 
completed  a  century  from  the  burning  of  the  town  by  tha  ludiana,  1775; 
a  Sernion  preached  at  Amherst,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  David  Paraons, 
17B1 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Longrocadow  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Williams,  D.  D.,  1782  ;  a  acrmon  preached  at  Amherat  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Kev,  David  Parsons,  1782, 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Lathrop's  sermon  at  Mr.  Breok'a  fuuoral: — 

■'Hiiinttllectnil  powtrs  which  wore  naturally  *a]>erior,  were  brightened  hy  bli  edu- 
cation, and  enlarged  by  an  extenaivu  ae^uaiutance  with  men  and  books.  As  he 
accustomed  liimaelt'  to  a  close  manner  of  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  llllud  up  bii 
time  with  diligent  application,  jo  he  acquired  a  rich  furniture  or  the  most  usoftit 
knowledge.  Uiatory  was  his  amusement, — Divinity  liia  study;  lie  excelled  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  both,  eapecially  the  latter. 

"  Bis  natural  disposilion  was  remarkably  chee^l^ll  and  pleasant,  and  his  converta- 
XSaa  was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining, — samotimeg  enlivened  with  a  litUe 
weU-timcd  hnmour,  bnt  always  canBlsIent  with  the  sobriety  of  tbe  Christian,  and  the 
djcnity  of  the  minister. 

"  Be  was  easy  of  access,  given  lo  hospitality,  faithful  in  his  fl-iendships,  tender  and 
attentive  in  all  domestic  relations,  compassionate  to  the  distreBsed.  and  a  lover  of 
naakitid.    In  a  word,hcwtta  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  exemplary  Christian. 

*'  As  a  member  of  society,  he  studied  the  things  which  make  for  the  cominon  peace 
and  happiness.  With  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  subordination  and  good  govem- 
meat,  he  abhorred  all  tyranny  in  State  and  usurpation  in  Church,  and  was  a  stead; 
advocate  for  true,  rational  tiberly  In  both. 

"  In  the  ministerial  orb  he  shone  tho  brightest.  lie  knew  how  to  move  within  his 
t^tere  and  how  In  All  his  circle. 

"  Hia  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  proFeiision  was  conntaiit ;  his  preparations  fitr 
Iba  aauctuary  were  maturoj  his  public  prayers  wore  dvlibi'rale  and  sulctnu)  hll 
aennons  were  tilled  with  sentinicnt;  his  thoughts  pertinent,  naturally  arranged, 
aMBprised  within  anarrowcompass.dreised  in  the  most  proper  language,  and  comtuu- 
nksated  in  the  easiest  manner. 

"  Hia  addresses  were  familiar  and  aOl'ctionatc.  and  bis  reproofs  plain  and  pungent, 
and  ddivored  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  boldnvas  and  lendi-niesa,  that  they  were 
ofton  effectual. — never  oflunslvu. 

"  His  religious  sontiments  were  lljrmed  on  a  cnrei 
wjllurat  servile  altachmout  to  sects  or  systems, 
yctieriplural;  exalted,  yet  humble. 

"Bisscnic  of  human  wcakneu  and  depravity  led  him  to  admire  the  gracious  provi- 
«l«i  of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  his  public  dliconries.  he  waa  careful  to  represent,  both 
is  te  mitableness  to  relieve  Ibe  gnilt  and  imbecility  of  fallen  creatures,  and  in  it* 
Mndmcy  to  promote  real  holiness  of  heart  and  lire. 

''Tlic  grealneas  and  bcnevoleoco  of  his  mind  raised  him  superior  to  that  bipMry 
wUefalia!!  sometimes  diahonoured  a  Christian  profbsslon.  Steady  In  hiiotvnpnuciplct, 
be  wM  candid  toward  such  as  differed  from  liini,  and  dlsjrased  to  charitable  thoughla 
of  auob  as  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  might  err  iu  specula- 
tion. If  sver  he  was  severe  against  opinions,  it  was  when  he  apprehended  them  to  b* 
of  licentious  tendency, 

"  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  singular  prudence, 
and  contributed  mnch  to  hU  uncommon  usefulness  in  his  Hiatiun. 

''As  his  judgment  was  highly  valued,  and  his  Integrity  nn8usi>ect«d,  lO  ho  wasoflen 
conanlted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  was  often  the  happy  Initruinent  of  preventing  or 
baaling  dangerous  contentions. 

"Id  him  tbe  young  minlnter  and  candidate,  acting  with  becomingmodesty  and  serl- 
onancis,  was  sure  to  find  a  patron  and  a  IViend.  While  he  despised  the  assuming  airs 
of  ranily  and  self-conHdencc,  he  loved  to  encourage  modest  worth. 

•Bowtati  Doaa  was  born  at  Lvn»,  Conn.;  was  gradnatwi  at  Tals  Oo1l«g>  in  ITtt;  wh 
•idalMd  pastor  of  th«  Sftcund  ehnro^  in  Hartford,  Apnl  SO,  1T4B ;  and  died  Oct.  SO,  mi,  la 
(he  flfUetn  yoar  of  his  age.     He  pabliahsd  tfas  Conn.  EleoUon  Seicoan,  17S6. 
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"  As  he  WM  a  loYer  of  m&nkind  in  general,  so  be  had  a  moat  ardent  affMtioa  ftr 
the  people  of  his  own  charge,  and  from  them  experienced  as  warm  a  return. 

''  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer,  he  (bund  his  constitution,  which  was  nata- 
rally  slender,  sensibly  fkiling.  Though  his  people  and  friends  flattered  themselves, 
they  could  not  flatter  him,  with  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  often,  both  in  pnUk 
and  private,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  composure,  expressed  his  apprehension  tfait 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  very  near.  Anxious  ft>r  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he 
protracted  his  public  labours  till  weakness  constrained  him  to  desist;  and  tben,eos 
small  return  of  strength,  resumed  them  again.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  he  miglit 
not  long  survive  his  usefulness ;  and  Heaven  was  pleaiied  to  grant  hia  request. 

*'  Through  the  course  of  his  lingering  illness,  he  retained  much  of  hia  natural  eheer- 
(Ulness,  exercised  the  most  exemplary  patience,  calmly  noticed  every  new  sjmpUm 
of  approaching  death,  to  which,  when  it  arrived,  he  resigned  himself  with  the  digsitj 
of  a  Christian. 

"  He  spoke  in  humblest  terms  of  himself,  but  professed  an  entire  reliance  on  Diviae 
mercy  through  a  Mediator,  knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  and  consciooa  that  throagh 
grace  his  conversation  had  been  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

'*  The  removal  of  Mr.  Breck  is  a  sensible  loss  to  all  of  the  neighbouring  chnrebei. 
but  especially  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  immediately  related." 


-•♦- 


JOHN  SERGEANT  * 

1734—1749. 

John  Sergeant  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1710.  A 
wound  in  his  left  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  manual  labour  in 
early  life,  in  consequence  of  which ,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. His  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  educated  by 
his  step-father,  Col.  John  Cooper.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1729,  and  was  Tutor  there  from  1731  to  1735.  It  was  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  in  College,  that  he  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
spiritual  renovation,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
Christian  minbtry. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts,  (now  Berkshire  county,)  there  was 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Housatonnoc  tribe,  probably  because 
they  lived  upon  a  river  to  which  they  had  given  this  name,  and  which  retains 
it  to  this  day.  The  word  signifies  over  the  mountain.  Of  these  Indiaoi 
the  General  Assembly,  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  two  townships  on 
the  river  above  mentioned,  with  the  reservation  of  two  small  tracts,  the 
one  called  Skatekook,  which  is  now  included  in  Sheffield,  and  the  other 
Wnakktukook,  in  Stockbridge.  At  each  of  these  places,  there  were  a  Uw 
Indian  families,  when  the  English  commenced  their  settlement  near  them ; 
and  Kunkapot,  the  principal  person  at  Wnahktukook^  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  favourably  inclined  towards  Christian- 
ity. The  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Boston,  of  whom  GoYcmor 
Belcher  was  one,  having  had  these  circumstances  brought  to  their  notice, 
despatched  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Springfield,  (Longmeadow,)  to  confer  with  the  Indians  in  respect  to  tbe 
establishment  of  a  mbsionary  among  them  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Governor  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  Kunkapot  the  commission  of  Captain, 
and  upon  Umpachanee, — another  Indian,  well  disposed  towards  the  Kng- 
lish,  and  the  principal  person  at  Skatekook,  that  of  Lieutenant.     The  oon- 

•Ufel^HopkiM.     * 
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between  the  deputation  and  the  Indians  tookplaoe  in  Jnly,  1784 ; 
and  the  resnlt  of  it  was  that  the  Indians  agreed  to  receive  a  minister,  who 
ahonld  teach  them  to  read,  and  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  being  now  all  removed, 
the  next  thing  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  arduous  work ; 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  one  selected.  He  cheerfully  consented  to  engage 
in  it;  and  in  October,  1734,  left  New  Haven,  and  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  to  explore  the  field  of  his  future  labours.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there,  he  delivered  a  short  discourse  to  the  Indiana 
through  an  interpreter, — an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ebertezer,  They  listen- 
ed>  to  him  with  great  attention  ;  and  the  interpreter,  who  had  before  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  now  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  next  day,  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  wigwam  of  the  Lieutenant. 
Thus  the  smiles  of  Heaven  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  mission  in  its  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  Sergeant  persuaded  the  Indians  who  lived  at  Skatekook  and  Wnahk- 
tokook,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  to  fix  upon  some  inter- 
mediate spot,  where  they  should  live  together  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Sabbath,  and  having  their  children  instructed.  Here  they 
erected  a  building,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  house 
and  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  around  it  they  constructed  small  huts  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  families.  This  establishment,  however,  was  only 
for  the  winter  ;  for,  in  the  summer,  they  separated  and  returned  to  thdr 
little  tracts  of  land,  to  plant  corn  and  beans, — the  only  vegetables  which 
they  cultivated.     Their  principal  reliance  for  subsistence  was  upon  hunting. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  Indians,  had  to  encounter 
opposition  to  bis  benevolent  designs  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  expected 
it.  The  Dutch  traders  from  the  Hudson  river,  who  had  supplied  the  Indians 
with  rum  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  their  fits  of 
intoxication  to  make  dishonest  bargains  with  them,  saw,  in  the  approach  of 
Christianity,  an  omen  of  evil  to  their  traffic  ;  and  hence  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, however,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Indians  of  the  treacherooa 
designs  of  the  traders,  and  thus  effectually  neutralized  their  influence. 

In  December,  agreeably  to  his  promise  when  he  left  New  Haven,  he 
retamed  to  the  College,  to  remain  until  Commencement  with  the  class  of 
which  he  had  had  the  charge.  He  took  with  him  two  Indian  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant ;  and  left  in  his  school  at  Housatonnoo  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  West  Springfield,  who  rendered  important  service 
in  aid  of  the  mission.  During  his  absence,  he  was,  by  no  means,  unmind- 
fid  of  his  Housatonnoc  friends ;  for,  besides  endeavouring  to  enlist  in  their 
behalf  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  some  distinguished  individuals,  he 
addressed  several  letters  to  them,  full  of  expressions  of  Christian  good  will, 
and  of  most  appropriate  instructions  and  counsels. 

In  January,  1735,  deputies  from  the  several  clans  which  constituted  the 
tribe  of  River  Indians,  met  in  council  at  Housatonnoc,  to  see  whether  they 
woold  approve  the  conduct  of  their  Housatonnoc  brethren  in  consenting  to 
be  tanght  the  Christian  religion.  As  this  meeting  was  expected  to  be  d^ar 
sive  of  the  fate  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Williams  ot  LoiifgDafiiAoii  %xA  ^\&x* 
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of  West  Springfield  made  %  journey  tKiAlier  to  atUod  it  Ihi^ 
firand  nearly  two  hundred  Indians  assembled,  and  among  tliem  Carlmir^ilm 
ohief  Sachem  of  the  whole  nation.  Mr.  Williams  preached  to  a 
tive  audience ;  and,  after  repeated  conferences,  the  proceedings  at 
tonnoc  received  the  approbation  of  the  council.  They  desired  Mr*  Weed- 
bridge  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  ^^eigeial 
should  return. 

In  May  Mr.  Sergeant  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Indians,  and  in  July  lift 
New  Haven,  intending  to  pas<i  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Hoosatonnoe. 
As  he  found  some  of  the  Indians  desirous  of  being  baptised,  it  was  neiissirj 
that  he  should  be  ordained  in  order  that  he  might  adminbter  that  rite. 
Aocordingly,  his  ordination  took  place  in  August  following,  at  Deerfield,  under 
circumstances  of  great  interest.  It  was  by  direction  of  Oovemor  Belolier, 
who  was  present  with  a  large  Committee  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Deerfield,  holding  a  treaty  with  seTonl 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge  preached 
the  sermon,  in  the  preface  to  which  ho  says  that  '^many  of  the  Indians  were 
grave  spectators  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  Housatonnoc  Indians  sat  by 
diemselves,  and  attended  throughout  the  whole  service ;  and  were  modi 
pleased  to  see  one  whom  they  had  such  a  love  for,  so  solemnly  separated  to 
the  service  of  their  souls.*' 

Soon  sftier  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  baptised 
the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  with  their  families,  having  first  ezplainad  tc 
diem  at  large  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  **  discoursed  upon  all  the  moR 
important  points  of  belief  and  practice  in  the  Christian  religion."  Hit 
andience  on  the  Sabbath  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  months  after  hit 
ordination  he  had  baptized  about  forty  persons, — adults  and  children,  and 
about  an  equal  number  had  been  gathered  into  the  school.  About  this  time, 
he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  letters  from  Governor  Belcher,  Dr.  Col* 
man,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy  in  his  enterprise, 
and  the  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Housatonnoc  Indians  living  on  two  different  tracts  of  land, — several 
miles  from  each  other,  the  General  Court,  at  the  recjuest  of  Governor 
Belcher,  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1736  all  the  land  which  they  owned  at 
Skatekook,  and  in  return  granted  them  a  township  six  miles  square,  which 
is  now  called  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  each 
made  proprietors  of  one-sixtieth  part ;  and  four  English  families,  carefidlj 
selected,  were  to  be  admitted,  partly  as  company  for  the  solitary  missions 
ries,  and  partly  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent  work. 

Before  this  arrangement  took  effect,  however,  the  Indians  went  into  the 
woods  for  several  weeks,  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  ;  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,  unwilling  that  they  should  remain  so  long  without  instructioa, 
accompanied  them.  He  prayed  with  them  morning  and  evening  in  their 
own  language,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  day  time  he  tai^^bi 
the  children  to  re&d,  and  in  the  evening  taught  the  adults  to  sing.  While 
he  was  in  the  woods,  the  snow  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  and  his 
only  bed  consisted  of  a  deer  skin  spread  upon  some  spruce  boughs,  with  two 
or  three  blankets. 

The  Indians  having  become  settled  in  one  village  at  Stockbridge  in  1787, 
Mr.  Sergeant  found  that  his  fsoilittes  for  instrueting  them  wero  greatly 
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inoreased.  He  had  now  become  well  acquainted  with  tlieir  language,  and 
translated  into  it  aeveral  prayers  and  Dr.  Watta'  Srat  CatecLism  for  the  use 
of  ohildren.  By  request  of  some  Indiana  living  at  Kaunaumeck.  eigh- 
teen miles  northwest  from  Housatonnoc,  bo  visited  them  and  preached  to  ' 
them  in  their  own  language ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  among  them  a  few  years  afterwards  by  David  Braincrd. 

From  thb  time  till  the  clo^c  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sergeant  continued  to  labour 
>t  Housatonncw, — though  his  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  amoU 
tribe  with  which  ho  was  more  immediately  connected,  He  was  carnesllv 
desirous  that  the  blcsHioga  of  the  Gospel  might  be  extended  to  the  larger 
tribes,  who  were  i>Cill  in  darknesit.  He  preached  □ccasiouaUy  to  a  numbsr 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Hudson  river ;  and  even  visited 
the  Shawaiiooa,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Susquahannah. 

Mr.  Sergeant  at  length  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  to  bo  hoped 
from  missionary  efforts,  in  the  way  of  acuuring  to  the  Gospel  its  legitimate 
spiritual  influence,  until  the  Indiana  should  become  in  some  degree  civiliied, 
and  should  be  persuaded  to  eichauge  their  own  barbarous  language  for  the 
Kngtish.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  forme'i  the  plan  of  a  sohoul  for  the 
vdaoation  of  Indian  children, — designed  10  cITcct  a  thorough  change  in  thoir 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  proposeii  that  a  number  ef  children  and 
youth,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  among  them  some  from  other 
tribes,  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  two  masters, — one  to  have  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  hotira  of  labour,  and  the  other  in  the  houra  of 
study  ;  that  their  time  should  be  ao  divided  between  labour  and  study,  tjiat 
no  part  of  it  should  be  lost  in  idleness ;  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  them  to  cultivate ;  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  obedi- 
ence and  restraint ;  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  received  into  the 
Bcbool,  and  should  be  trained  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life  i  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge, 
and  bring  them  under  the  influence,  of  the  great  principles  of  Christuinity. 
This  plan,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  enabled,  by  great  exertion,  to  onrry  into  effect, 
a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sergeant  received  an  annual  salary  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  from  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Boston,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  inadequate  support  for  himself  and  bis  family.  Tho 
General  Court,  besides  building  a  school  house  and  a  house  for  public  worship, 
niado  him  a  small  grant,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  individual  donations. 
Among  the  most  prominent  benefactors  to  the  mission,  were  laaao  HoUia, 
Samuel  Holden  and  Madam  HolJen,  and  Dr.  Watta,  in  England,  and 
(lovemor  Belcher  and  Dr.  Colnian  in  this  country. 

The  succc^w  which  attended  Mr.  Sergeant's  benevolent  labours, — thongh 
not  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  was  still  considerable.  When  he  went 
to  Housatonnoc  in  1734,  the  whole  number  of  Indiana  living  there  did  not 
amount  to  fifty — when  he  died,  in  1749,  the  number  had  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Of  thcac  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bad  been  baptited, 
and  forty-two  were  communicants — eighteen  males  and  twenty-four  females, 
The  wives  of  both  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  died  rejoicing  in  the  Christian 
hope ;  and  several  others,  while  Mr.  S.  waa  living,  left  their  dying  testimony 
■b  the  all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel. 
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At  length,  the  time  of  his  own  departure  arriyed.  Daring  Us  lastillBMh 
which  seemB  to  have  been  a  gradual  deoline,  he  visited  the  Indians,  as  h« 
was  able,  enforcing  the  instructions  he  had  given  them,  and  charging  them 
to  live  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  as  they  would  meet  him  at  last  in  peace ; 
and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  of  their  affection  for  him,  that  they  met  of 
their  own  accord,  to  pray  that  he  might  be  spared  to  them.  A  short  time 
before  he  expired,  he  was  asked  whether  the  grave  had  any  terrors  for  him ; 
and  his  reply  was — **  Death  is  no  surprise  to  me.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  blessed  world  to  which  I  hope  I  am  now  hastening,  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ,  is  not  now  to  commence.  I  can  trust  Him  in  whom  I  have 
believed  and  long  ago  placed  my  everlasting  dependence  upon."  On  bdng 
reminded  that  his  work  was  well  done, — '*  I  can  call  myself,"  he  answered, 
*'  a  most  unprofitable  servant,  and  say,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.* " 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1749,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  character,  by  his  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield,  is  thus  condensed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Panoplist : — 

''Mr  Sergeant  has  left  an  example,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  was  frequent  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  Morning  and  evening  he  worshipped 
God  in  his  family,  reading  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
making  such  observations  upon  it  as  he  thought  would  be  useful.  He  preached  four 
sermons  every  Lord's  day, — two  to  the  English,  and  two  to  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
summer  season,  usually  spent  an  hour  with  the  latter,  after  the  common  servioes. 
instructing,  and  warning,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  Besidet 
this,  during  the  week  he  kept  his  eye  upon  them,  and  continually  endeavoured  topro- 
mote  the  objects  of  his  mission.  He  was  very  careful  in  the  improvement  of  his  time. 
He  translated  into  the  Indian  language  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  cob* 
tain  an  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  of  the  calling  oc 
Abraham,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  and  children  of  Israel,  and  those 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting 
the  Kevelatiou.  This  was  a  work  which  cost  him  much  labour,  and  the  reading  of  it 
to  the  Indians,  as  their  language  aboimded  in  gutturals,  was  extremely  fatiguing. 

"Mr.  Sergeant  was  just,  kind,  and  benevolent:  compassionate  to  the  afflicted, 
liberal  to  the  poor,  friendly  to  his  enemies,  and  anxious  to  save  the  sinner  from  death. 
He  was  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  any  one.  No  envious  or  unkind  word  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  no  resentment  was  excittul  by  the  injuries  be  received.  His  cheerfulness  did 
not  degenerate  into  merriment,  nor  his  seriousness  into  melancholy;  but  he  seemed 
always  to  have  the  quiet  possession  of  himself." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  married  on  the  16th  of  August,  1739,  to  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Col.  £phraim  Williams  of  Stockbridgc,  and  half-sister  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  She  was  a  lady  of 
fine  talents  and  acquirements,  and  an  elevated  Christian  character,  and 
corresponded  extensively  with  persons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Sergeant  left  three  children ; — ^a 
daughter  who  was  married  to  Col.  Mark  Ilopkins  of  Great  Barrington ;  a 
son  Erastiis,  who  was  the  first  physician  who  established  himself  in  Stock- 
bridge  ;  and  a  son  John,  who  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Mrs.  Sergeant  was  married  in  1752  to  General  Joseph  Dwight,  and  died 
February  15,  1791,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, — the  latter 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  deaUi. 
He  was  educated  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and,  though  without  College  honours, 
was  judged  qualified,  after  having  studied  Theology  for  some  time  under  Dr. 
West  of  Stockbridgc,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1775,  the  care  of  the  Indiaa 
part  of  the  Stockbridgc  congregation  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  from  thai 
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time  be  received  the  salary  of  the  tuissioDBrjr,  which  was  then  sent  from 
Scotlaod.  Dariug  ihu  Uevulution  it  van  disco nt in uud  ;  but  the  nrruurs  were 
Bobsequcmly  pMtl.  At  ft  later  diite  the  station  waa  partly  supported  by  the 
MsssachuKtts  Missionary  Society. 

Wheu  the  Indians  migrntcd  to  New  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Sergeant,  with  his 
Ewuily,  rciu:iiTicd  behind  ;  but  in  178(i,  be  visited  them  at  their  new  reaidesoe, 
intending  to  remain  with  theiu  us  their  pastor,  aud  leave  hiafaiuily  U  Old 
Slookbridge.  Saupson  Occum.  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  among  them, 
and  a  portion  of  them  wished  to  retuin  him  as  their  pastor,  while  another 
portion  preferred  the  minigtrationa  of  Mr.  Sergeant.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Occum  ministered  until  hia 
death.  Mr.  Sergeant  nat  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1T88,  with  a,  view 
to  his  mission  at  New  Stockbridge;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cecum,  a 
plan  of  nnion  was  formed  between  the  two  churches. 

For  some  time,  Kir.  Sergeant  kept  his  family  in  Massachusetts  and  spent 
%  p»rt  of  the  time  with  them, — an  Indian  woman  keeping  house  for  him  at 
New  Stockbridge ;  but  when  hia  daughters  were  old  enough  to  take  charge 
of  hia  fiiniily  concerns  among  the  Indians,  two  of  them  in  turn  epcut  a  year 
with  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  By  the  cliarity  of  some 
Kastem  friends,  together  with  contributions  made  by  the  Indians,  he  vru 
enabled  to  erect  a  framed  building  for  the  oocommodatton  of  his  family.  A 
mission  church  was  buUt,  chiefly  by  the  Missionary  Society, — a  neat  bnild- 
ingi  handsomely  fitted  up  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred 
persons. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  successful  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  art  of  singingt 
and  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  hopeful  conversion  among  them. 
But  the  grand  obstacle  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  cfTorts  for  their 
improvement  was  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  rum.  One  of  bis  daughters 
eatablisbud  a  Female  Temperance  Society. 

This  worthy  missionary  died  after  a  protracted  decline,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1824.  He  laboured  with  the  Indians  na  long  as  his  strength 
would  permit ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  close  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
they  said  that  ''they  felt  as  if  their  sun  was  setting,  and  they  did  not 
know  but  darkness  would  succeed. " 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  slight  in  his  fignre  and  of  about  the  medium  height ;  hod 
black  eyes,  und  a  Roman  nose,  and  was  more  than  commonly  winning  in  hiB 
address.  I  have  conversed  with  several  Indians  who  were  once  under  hia 
pMlorol  cure,  and  they  concur  in  representing  him  as  a  kind  friend,  an 
exemplary  ChristiaD,  and  a  faithful  minister. 

Pomrroy  Jontt,  Etq.,  of  Lairdsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  thus  concerning 
Mr.  Sergeant: — 

"6i«ty  j-t-ars  since  I  knew  Mr.  Sergeant,  who.  about  that  lime,  ii'ed  frequently 
to  call  at  my  father's,  and  1  knew  him  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  My  boy- 
hood recoUectioDB  do  not  extend  beyond  his  threc'Corncrcd  hat  and  his  somewhat 
dignified  carriage,  and  after  he  removed  to  Stockbridge  I  but  occasionally  saw 
him.  He  was  gentlemanly,  polite,  and  courteous.  A  friend,  who  knew  him  well 
in  his  boyhood,  writes  mc — '  The  anecdotes  I  have  hoard  told  of  him,  do  not 
indicate  mui^h  worldly  wisdom;  but  his  influence  upon  the  Indians  must  have 
been  good.'  His  servieea  for  many  of  the  Inst  years  of  his  life  were  in  the  Indian 
langnagc,  fio  that  none  that  I  have  inquired  of  can  give  any  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  preacher.  In  my  early  life  1  attended  a  conference  meeting  in  which  he  took 
■  leading  part.    Many  years  have  not  uQacod  the  impresMOa  \.\tiA^e  n^iau 
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of  piety,  and  liberal  in  his  intercourse  with  otlmr  denominatioiis  mrwsad  hm. 
Before  there  was  an  ordained  preacher  in  the  town  of  We6tmoreluid»  he 
ixed  the  first  wedding  in  town." 


-••- 


BENJAMIN  POMEROY,  D.  D  * 

1735_1784. 

Benjamin  Poherot,  the  son  of  Joseph  Pomeroy,  was  born  at  Soffield, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1704.  His  ancestors  emigrated  at  an  early  period  ii  the 
history  of  the  country,  from  Great  Britain,  and  settled  in  Windsor,  on 
Oonneeticut  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  The 
family  are  said  to  have  been  highly  respectable  for  several  generations. 

He  evinced  an  uncommon  desire  and  capacity  for  intellectual  improT^ 
ment,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child.  He  entered  Yale  College  somewhat 
late  in  life,  but  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  and  was  graduated  in 
1733,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  He  and  Eleazer  Wheeloek 
(afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,) were  the  first  two  persons  to  receive  the  hounty  of  Dean  Berkeley  for 
their  superior  attainments  in  the  classics. 

His  mind  having  received  a  religious  direction  in  early  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  CoU^e, 
and  then  became  a  licensed  preacher.  His  ready  utterance,  his  fervent 
spirit,  and  his  popular  address  gave  him  great  advantage ;  and,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  attracted  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  public  attention.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HehroDt 
Conn.,  in  December,  1735. 

Soon  after  the  great  religious  excitement  of  about  1740  commenced,  he 
identified  himself  with  it.  and  his  labours  to  promote  it  were  abundant,  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  but  elsewhere,  as  he  could  find 
opportunity.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  *'  Old  Light" 
party  ;  and,  as  the  magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the  Colony  belonged 
chiefly  to  that  party,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  severe  law,  designed 
to  arrest  what  they  considered  gross  irregularities. 

But  the  same  year  (1742)  which  witnessed  to  the  enactment  of  this  lav, 
witnessed  also  to  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  a  transgressor.  He, 
with  the  celebrated  James  Davenport,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  charge  of  **  having  committed  great  disorders  :"  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation was  that,  though  they  found  Davenport  guilty  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  charged,  yet  they  let  him  off",  and  sent  him  homo,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  his  **  enthusiastic  impressions  and  impulses,"  he 
was  **  disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind;"  but,  as  for  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  done  any  thing  "worthy  of 
stripes  or  death,"  or  even  materially  wrong,  and  therefore  he  also  was  dis" 
missed.  He  was,  however,  egregiously  insulted  on  the  occasion,  and,  fro»n 
the  multitude  in  attendance  who  had  well  nigh  worked  themselves  into  ft 
mob,  he  barely  escaped  personal  violence. 
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Sabteqaently,  however,  Mr.  Pomeroj  really  did  make  himself  obnoxiou 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  actoallj  incurred  and  suffered  the  threatened 
penalty.  A  lecture  had  been  appointed  for  him  at  Colchester,  an  adjoining 
town,  with  the  cordial  concurrence,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Little, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  But  when  he  came  upon  the  spot,  he  was  sur* 
prised  to  find  that  Mr.  Little  was  unwilling  that  he  should  preach,  and  even 
forbade  him  the  use  of  his  place  of  worship.  As,  however,  a  large  number  of 
]>eople  had  assembled  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  him,  he  was  unwilling 
that  they  should  be  disappointed,  and  actually  preached  to  them  in  a  grove, 
a  little  distance  from  the  meeting  house.  On  account  of  this  violation  of 
the  law,  he  was  deprived  of  his  stated  salary,  during  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

In  May,  1744,  he  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  denounced  the  then  recent  enactments  concerning  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  as  oppressive  and  cruel ;  and  especially  of  having  said,  on 
Fast  day,  that  '*  the  great  men  had  fallen  in  with  those  that  were  on  the 
devil^s  side,  and  enemies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Chrbt ;  that  they  had  raised 
such  persecution  in  the  land,  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  he  must  lose  his  estate ;  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  man  in  civil 
authority,  he  must  lose  his  honour  and  usefulness ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Colony  so  bad  as  Connecticut  for  persecuting  laws."  Though  Mr.  Pomeroy 
made  as  many  concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,  he  could  say  nothing 
that  was  satisfactory ;  and,  though  there  was  a  powerful  influence  enlisted  in 
his  favour,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  save  him,  the  Assembly  found 
him  **  guilty  of  the  charges,  ordered  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution, 
and  to  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  in  a  bond  of  fifty 
pounds  until  the  session  in  next  May ;  and  then  to  appear  before  the  Assem- 
bly, an  J,  on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  till  that  time,  to  take  up 
his  bond." 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  subjected  to  these  great  embar- 
rassments, from  the  guardian  care  which  the  State  exercised  over  the 
(Jhurch,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  people  were  greatly 
attached  to  him,— one  evidence  of  which  was  that  they  cheerfully  furnished 
him  the  support  which  the  State  had  denied.  It  is  said  that  so  entirely 
harmonious  were  they  in  their  general  views  of  his  character  and  move- 
ments, that  not  a  family,  or  so  much  as  an  individual,  became  detached  from 
his  charge  during  the  whole  time. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1774.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  Triii>tees  of  that  institution. 

More  than  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labours 
by  a  severe  asthma,  and  became  also  entirely  blind ;  but  he  retained  bis 
mental  faculties  in  a  good  degree  of  vigour  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1784,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Huntington  of  Coventry  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  Daniel  xii.  18. 
Shortly  after,  the  Bev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  M'Clurc,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  bereaved  congregation  in  reference  to 
the  same  event,  which  was  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  widow,  in  1792. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Deacon  Balph  Whee- 
lock  of  Windham,  October  24,  1734.  Tbey  had  seven  children,  besides 
feveral  who  died  in  infancy.     His  son,  Benjamin^  a  physician  in  the  arm^ 
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dted  in  1760.    Serenl  of  bis  dangbters  were  nuffried  to  gendemon  of  gmt 
reqpeotabilitj,  and  were  themseWes  onuunenti  of  their  sex. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  DAVID  PORTER.  D.  D. 

CATtKixx,  January  36,  1918. 

My  Dear  Brother:  Yoa  reqaest  me  to  fhmish  you  with  some  reminiscenoeB  of 
tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy.  I  remember  him  well;  for  I  spent  my  childhood  aad 
youth  under  bis  ministry.  He  was  of  middling  stature  and  respectable  appsar- 
ance.  He  possessed  considerable  native  talent,  and  more  than  ordinary  atain- 
ments  in  literature  and  science.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  wit  and 
sarcasm,  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged  to  a  fault. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  be  was  abundant  in  labour.  During  the 
great  revivals  in  the  days  of  Edwins  and  Wbitefield,  in  the  promotion  of  which 
they  were  so  much  distinguished,  he  preached  with  great  zeal  and  considerable 
success,  not  merely  in  his  own  congregation  but  others  near  and  remote.  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  generally  thought  his  seal  was  not 
always  regulated  by  sound  discretion,  and  that  it  sometimes  led  him  to  say  and 
do  things,  which  diminished  his  usefulness.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  an 
able  and  successful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  American  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  he  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  Independence.  During 
a  part  of  that  arduous  and  long  continued  conflict,  he  was  Chaplain  to  the 
American  army,  and  made  powerful  appeals  to  the  troops  in  fiivour  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  zeal  for  national  liberty  was  very  manifest  in  his 
pulpit  performances  among  his  own  people.  Biany  of  them  thought  that  both 
his  sermons  and  prayers  were  too  highly  charged  with  politics.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  my  impression  is  that  he  exhibited  less  zeal  in  religion 
than  he  had  previously  done. 

As  a  preacher,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an 
enviable  reputation.  He  did  not  habitually  bestow  as  much  time  and  labour 
upon  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  as  most  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
clergymen  do.  He  often  preached  without  notes,  and  with  great  fluency  and 
pathos.  As  an  extempore  preacher  he  held  a  very  high  rank.  He  often  moved 
his  audience  even  to  tears  by  the  tenderness  and  power  of  his  appeals.  He  left 
a  good  many  sermons  in  manuscript,  some  of  which  exhibited  marks  of  decided 
ability.  No  man  in  this  life  is  without  faults.  He  had  his;  and  they  undoubt- 
edly diminished  his  influence  and  usefulness.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  be 
was  a  truly  godly  man,  and  an  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  saw 
him  during  his  last  illness;  and  his  mind  then  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceedingly 
solemn  and  devout  state. 

*         In  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  the  Gospel,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SAWYER. 

Garland,  (Maine,)  August  80, 1866. 

Dear  Sir :  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter,  te 
any  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your  request.  The  truth  is,  I  am  now  witfala 
less  than  two  months  of  having  completed  a  century  in  this  mortal  existenoe; 
and  the  dimness  of  my  vision,  as  well  as  other  infirmities,  embarrasses  me  not  a 
little  in  the  attempt  to  write.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  lately,  while  at  Bai^, 
suffered  a  somewhat  severe  illness;  but,  through  Divine  mercy,  hare  been  abb 
to  return  home,  and  am  now  nearly  in  my  usual  health. 

It  is  but  little  that  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowledge  concerning  Br.' 
Pomeroy;  Uatt  though  my  fatb«r  and  mother  were  both  members  of  his  church, 
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I  WIS  quite  young  when  our  familj  remoyed  from  Hebron.  Hii  church  wm 
oHginaUy  organized  upon  what  was  called,  in  that  day,  the  Half-way  Covenant. 
I  always  regarded  him  as  a  most  venerable  preacher,  of  the  thorough  Puritan 
stamp;  and  I  well  remember  in  what  strong  terms  of  approbation  my  mother 
used  to  speak  of  his  preaching  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  also  of  his  solemn  and  earnest  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  of 
seeing  the  tears  flow  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  was  exhorting  sinners  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  When  his  sight  had  become  so  dim  that  he  needed  aid  in  looking 
out  his  text,  I  sometimes  assisted  him;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  remember  the 
text  which  he  selected  was — "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.*' 
When  I  was  at  Hebron  this  summer,  I  went  to  the  burying  ground  in  what  was 
formerly  his  parish,  and  stood  with  no  little  emotion  by  the  spot  where  his 
remains  have  been  slumbering  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Pomcroy  was  an  earnest  fViend  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  entered 
warmly  into  the  original  plan  for  establishing  Dartmouth  College.  He  took  a 
journey  with  Dr.  Wheelock  into  New  Hampshire, — more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
with  a  view  to  find  the  most  advantageous  place  for  fixing  the  institution;  and 
he  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  till  the  close  of  life. 

As  I  can  think  of  nothing  further  that  will  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  yon, 
T  close  by  subscribing  myself,  with  great  respect. 

Your  brother  in  love, 

JOHN  SAWYER. 


-♦♦■ 


ELEAZAR  WHEELOdK,  D.  D  * 

1735—1779. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEOE. 

Northampton,  Mass.  Nov.  8, 1849. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 
You  are  aware  that  my  beloved  deceased  wife,  the  mother  of  my  children, 
was  the  only  child  of  President  John  Wheelock.  In  consequence  of  this 
connection,  I  came  in  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleasar 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  concerning  whom, 
therefore,  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  particulars  not  derivable  from 
any  other  source.  It  is  true  that  I  have  meditated  and  commenced  an 
extended  memoir  of  this  excellent  and  remarkable  man  ;  but  the  finishing 
of  it  is  a  work  of  the  uncertain  future.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice  that, 
by  your  means,  a  brief  account  of  him  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

Eleazar  Wheelock  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  May,  1711. 
His  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  any  account  has  been  obtained,  was  his  great 
grandfather.  Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  was  bom  in  Sl^ropshire  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  an  eminent  non-conformist 
preacher,  and  suffering  persecution  for  dissenting  from  the  Established 
religion,  he  came  to  New  England  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1637,  and 
settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
church  in  1638.  Thence  he  removed  to  Medfield,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  land  owners.     Of  this  town  he  was  a  Representative  for  sevenl 
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joftrs.  ^He  also  ocoasionallj  preached  in  Medfield,  and  the  adjoiiuag 
Mttlemcnts,  but  declined  taking  the  charge  of  any  particular  church.    He 
died  universallj  respected  in  November,  1688,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  thb  notice,  Gapt.  Eleazar  Wheeloek,— 
born  in  1G54,  removed  from  Medfield  to  Mendon.  He  was  a  soldier  as  wdl 
as  a  Christian.  In  the  Indian  wars,  he  commanded  successfully  a  oompanj 
of  cavalry.  His  house,  converted  into  a  garrison,  was  sometimes  beaaiged. 
In  peace  he  was  familiar  with  the  savages,  often  joining  them  in  their  hast- 
ing expeditions,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  He  died  March  24, 
1781,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

The  father  of  this  venerable  man  was  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelock, — ^boni  in 
1683,  who  settled  in  Windham,  where  he  lived  a  farmer,  and  died  Oct.  15, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six  years.  His  mother  was  Ruth  Huntington,  the  daogb- 
ter  of  Christopher  Huntington  of  Norwich.  He  was  an  only  son.  Of  hii 
five  sisters,  one  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Hebron ;  his  half  sister, 
Mary,  whose  mother  was  Mercy  Standish  of  Preston,  married  Jabes  Binf- 
ham  of  Salisbury,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  late 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bis 
heart  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  His  grandfather,  whose  name  he 
bore,  having  left  him  a  legacy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education,  he 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was  distinguished  for  hit 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  learning.  He  was  graduated  in  1738,  and  in 
March  1735,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  Second  or  North  Society 
in  Lebanon,  called  Lebanon  Crank,— now  the  town  of  Columbia,  where  he 
toiled  as  a  ^Euthful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  about  thirty-iiTe 
years. 

In  1735,  soon  after  his  settlement,  by  his  faithful  and  earnest  labours, 
great  effects  were  produced  among  hb  people  at  Lebanon.  They  shared 
richly  in  the  revival  of  religion,  which,  about  that  time,  spread  through  rs- 
rious  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  still  more 
general,  under  the  labours  of  Mr.  Whitcfield. 

Mr.  Wheelock  entered  into  this  state  of  things  with  great  zeal  and  energy. 
Of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  the  following  account  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Trumbull,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him: — 

"  llo  was  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  figure,  of  a  mild  and  winning  aspect ;  his  voice 
smooth  and  harmonious, — the  best  by  far  that  I  ever  heard.  He  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  it.  His  gesture  was  natural,  but  not  redundant.  IHs  preaching  and  address- 
es were  close  and  pungent,  and  vet  winning  beyond  almost  all  comparison,  so  that  hii 
audience  would  be  melted  even  into  tears  before  they  were  aware  of  it." 

So  acceptable  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wheelock  and  so  fervent  was  his 
seal,  that  in  one  year,  **  he  preached  a  hundred  more  sermons  than  there 
are  days  in  the  year."  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  then  minister  at 
Northampton,  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  estimate  of  his  character  and 
labours  ,  and  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by  that  eminent  man  still 
remain  to  show  that  there  existed  between  them  a  warm  and  devoted  friend- 
ship. 

In  the  progress  of  the  revival  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  had  so  important 
an  instrumentality,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter  a  fat- 
midable  opposition  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  While  he  brought 
upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  those  who  thought  that  the  parish  Ihflt 
were  never  to  be  invaded  by  itinerancy,  he  was  no  less  violentlj  oppoaad  hj 
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Lhe  fanatieul  ScparatUts  and  lay  cxhortera  of  tho  day,  who  were  disturbing 
the  order  of  tbc  oburchcs.  The  following  extract  of  &  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  one  of  this  kltcr  cluss  in  1744,  may  tibow  the  spirit  of  the  timea. 
After  speaking  of  hiB  affliotionB  and  lossea,  the  writer  who  lived  iu  Plain- 
fidd,  Sftys, — 

"  Yot  kII  lliU  uevcr  wi'nt  so  np>r  to  my  goal  u  It  dors  to  hear  and  seo  tlie  blewed 
wurk  Bud  ways  of  ihc  glorious  God  called  errori  and  dolusions  ol'  the  devil.  Praj, 
Sir,  let  me  deal  ptuinly  now,  and  doa'l  be  angry.  Do  you  think  you  are  out  of  danger 
of  eoromilting  the  unp^rdoTjable  >in  agaiost  the  Holy  Ghostl  It  would  not  Burpriae 
me  iDDcli  to  liuar  that  God  had  opened  the  Hood  gates  or  bU  «ratb,  and  let  out  the 
hOTTon  or  conscience  on  you,  and  many  more  of  your  party  who  deny  the  truth,  »ii 
that  you  Bliuuld  die  in  as  gn.-nt  dugpair  as  JudoB  or  Spira  did." 

After  the  period  of  religious  excitement  had  passed  by,  Mr.  Wbecloeb 
commenced  liis  labours  as  a  teacher  of  yantb,  by  taking  a  few  scholars  into 
his  own  house.  Ho  found  hia  salary,  as  a  parish  minister,  inadequate  to 
the  nnpport  of  his  family,  and  probably  the  small  profits  of  a,  school,  as  well 
■s  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  youth,  furnished  a  reason  for  tliis  additional 

Although  settled,  in  1735,  on  a  nominal  salary  of  £140,  yet,  aa  the 
kinount  was  made  up  by  reckoning  certain  provisions  at  bigh  prices,  tad 
was  to  full  proportionally,  he,  in  some  years,  received  only  about  a  third 
pu-t  of  that  Bum,  paid  too  for  years  in  provisions.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
th>t  he  eould  not  live  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  uxd 
that  his  parish  could  have  no  claim  to  his  whole  time.  In  December,  1743, 
be  was  induced  to  receive  among  tbc  boys  of  his  school  Samson  Occum,  a 
Hoheagan  Indian,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  kept  him  in  his  family,  and 
educated  bim,  four  or  five  years.  This  Indian,  it  is  well  known,  became  a 
preacher  of  distinction.  Mr.  Wheelock  soon  formed  the  plan  of  en  Indian 
missionary  school.  He  conceived  that  educated  Indiana  would  be  mora  suc- 
cessful than  white  men.  as  missionaries  among  the  red  men,  though  he  pro- 
posed also  to  cduoate  a  few  English  youth  as  missionarios.  The  prefect 
was  new  ;  for  the  labours  of  Sergeant  and  the  Brainerds,  as  well  as  those  of 
Kltot  and  tbc  Mayhcws,  were  the  laboors  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
and  not  labunrs  designed  to  form  a  band  of  Indian  uiiasionariea.  Two 
ladian  boya  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  sohool  in  December,  1754, 
and  others  ooon  joined  thciu.  In  17iJ2,  he  had  more  than  twenty  yootb 
under  his  care,  chiefly  Indians.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  obtain- 
ed by  Eubscription,  of  benevolent  indiviJuals,  from  the  Legislatures  of  Oon- 
nectiout  and  Massac husetis,  and  from  the  Commissioners  in  Boston  of  the 
Scotch  Sooicty  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge.  Josbna  Moor,  a  fir- 
mer in  ManKGeld,  having,  about  the  year  1754,  made  a  donation  of  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Mr.  Whcdock's  house,  Uie 
institution  received  tbc  name  of  "Moor's  Indian  Charily  School."  Of  this 
Kbool  several  gentlemen  were  associated  with  Mr.  AVhcelock  as  Trustees ; 
hot,  in  171)4,  the  Scotch  Society  appointed  a  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Connecticut,  who,  in  17135,  sent  out  white  miasionariea  and  Indian  school 
masters  to  the  Indians  on  tho  Mohuwk  in  New  York. 

Id  1708,  Mr.  Wbccloek  sent  Mr.  Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wbitakor 
to  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefactions  to  tho  fchool,  that  its  operationH 
mi^t  be  enlarged.  Tho  snocoes  of  this  mission  was  great,  and  was  owing 
obicfly  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Occum.  He  was  the  first  Indian  preacher  from 
America,  that  erer  visited  Great  Britain,  and  he  preached  a«iietB.V\i.\i.\i^«& 
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gennons,  with  great  aoooptanoe,  to  nameroiu  aMembUes  in  Englaiid  nd 
Scotland.  The  King  sabscribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Dartmovtk 
fifty  guineas.  The  amount  of  monies  collected  in  England  was  about  levoi 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Board  of  Troslees  in 
London,  of  which  Lord  Dartmouth  was  President,  and  John  Thomtoa 
Treasurer ;  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  in  Scotland,  which 
was  deposited  with  the  Scotch  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge. 
To  these  Societies  Mr.  Wheclock  presented  his  accounts,  on  the  allowanee 
of  which,  he  drew  for  the  monies  voted.  The  expenditures  related  chieij 
to  the  support  of  the  scholars  in  the  school,  (of  whom,  in  some  years,  there 
were  thirty  or  forty,)  of  their  teacher,  and  of  missionaries,  and  schoolmas- 
ters among  the  Indians. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  June  29,  17(>7. 

After  conducting  Moor^s  school  in  Lebanon  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  Br. 
Wheelock,  in  order  to  increase  its  usefulness,  determined  to  remove  it  to 
some  new  country,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  incorporation  as  an  academy,  in 
which  a  regular  and  thorough  education  might  be  given  to  the  youth,  In^ 
and  English,  who  should  be  assembled  in  it.  At  this  period  there  were  onlj 
two  or  three  Colleges  in  New  England, — those  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven, 
and  an  institution  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to 
Providence.  When  the  design  was  made  known  to  the  public,  he  receifod 
varioas  offers  from  the  owners  of  new  lands,  and  from  different  towns.  It 
being  determined  to  plant  the  school  in  the  Western  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  charter  dated  December  13,  1769,  was  obtained  for  a  College,  whioh  Wii 
endowed  partly  by  Governor  Wentworth,  and  partly  by  private  individuals) 
with  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  procuring  this  charter,  there 
was  a  negotiation  between  Dr.  Wheelock  and  Governor  Wentworth,  u 
appears  from  letters  and  papers  in  my  possession.  But  the  school  was  not 
merged  in  the  College,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  remained  distinct,  with 
a  separate  incorporation,  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Of  Moor's  school  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of 
Dartmouth  College, — to  the  establishment  of  which  he  and  the  other  Trus- 
tees of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  original  design. 

In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  took  leave  of  Lebanon,  and  proceeded 
to  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
his  family  and  his  pupils  in  the  wilderness.  The  pine  trees  on  a  few  acres 
had  been  cut  down.  Without  nails  or  glass  he  built  him  a  log  cabin, 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  directed  the  operations  of  forty  or  fifty  labourers, 
who  were  employed  in  digging  a  well  and  building  a  house  of  one  story  fbr 
his  family,  and  another  of  two  stories,  eighty  feet  long,  for  his  scholars. 
As  his  family  arrived,  both  these  habitations  were  prepared ;  bis  wife  sod 
daughters  lived  for  about  a  month  in  his  hut,  and  his  sons  and  students 
made  them  booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs.  On  the  29th  of  October 
he  removed  into  his  house,  and  the  rooms  in  College  were  soon  made  eon- 
fortable.  A  school  house  was  also  constructed.  The  scholars  engaged  with 
seal  in  their  studies,  in  their  new  abode,  finding  *^  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
such  a  solitude.'*  But  what  he  accounted  a  still  richer  blessing  was,  thai 
almost  immediately  after  they  had  become  settled  in  their  new  habitalioi, 
they  experienced  a  precious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  fblkwsd 
by  extensive  and  permanently  happy  effeots  upon  their  little  oommwuty. 
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The  first  Oommenoement  held  at  the  College  was  in  August,  1771,  whei 
four  young  men  were  graduated  ;  one  of  whom,  John  Whcelock,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  was  his  successor  as  the  President  of  the  School  and  of  the 
College ;  and  another,  Sylvanus  Ripley,*  was  the  first  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  College.  Dr.  Wheclock  lived  to  preside  at  seven  other  Commence 
ments,  and  conferred  the  honours  of  College  on  seventy-two  young  men,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  the 
Kev.  Dr.  John  Smith,  Professor  of  the  anciejit  languages  in  Dartmouth 
College,  the  Kev.  Dr.  M'Kcen,  the  first  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of  Thctford,  Vt. 

Though  Dr.  Wheeloek  was  afflicted  for  years  with  asthma,  he  yet  ceased 
not  to  preach  to  his  fleck,  composed  of  his  students  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. When  unable  to  walk,  he  was  repeatedly  carried  to  the  chapel ; 
and  he  sometimes  conducted  public  worship,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  his  own 
house.  His  prayer  was  granted  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness. 
After  his  strength  had  been  declining  for  about  four  years,  he  was  seized 
with  epilepsy  in  January,  1779.  Though  he  recovered  so  as  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, yet,  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  rapidly  declined,  and  died  on  Saturday, 
April  24,  1779,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  morning  he 
was  able,  with  assistance,  to  walk  his  room.  But,  as  he  knew  that  his  end 
was  near,  his  family  were  summoned  at  his  request.  Being  asked  by  his 
wife  what  were  his  views  of  death,  he  replied, — **  I  do  not  fear  death  with 
any  amazement  ;*'  and  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  exulting  words  of  the 
Psalmist  and  of  the  Apostle, — ''Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.''  *^  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  &ud 
to  be  with  Christ."  At  his  request,  a  minister  who  was  present,  now  pray* 
ed,  commending  his  departing  spirit  to  God.  He  then  uttered  his  final 
ezhortatioD, — *'  Oh,  my  family,  be  faithful  unto  death;''  and  immediately 
closed  his  eyes  on  all  the  objects  of  the  earth.  His  immortal  spirit  fled, 
leaving  impressed  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  slept  in  Jesus,  a  smile  of 
pbace. 

Dr.  Wheeloek  was  **of  middle  stature  and  size,  well  proportioned,  erect 
and  dignificrdl  His  features  were  prominent,  his  eyes  a  light  blue  and 
animated.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
countenance  pleasing  and  handsome.  His  voice  was  remarkably  full,  harmo- 
nious, and  commanding." 

Dr.  Wheeloek  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
April,  1735,  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Maltby,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Maltby  of  New 
Haven,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Coun.  She 
died  at  Lebanon,  November  13, 1746,  aged  forty-three.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters,  Ruth,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford.  Hii 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Brinsmade  of  Milford,  Conn,  liy  this  marriage 
he  had  five  children : — Mary,  who  married  Professor  Woodward,  the  firet 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College  ;  Abigail  who  married 
Professor  Ripley  ;  John,  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  President  nearly 

*  Stlyaxus  Riplet  was  early  ordained  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  returned 
froBi  hU  mission  in  September,  1772,  and  was  preceptor  of  Moor  s  school  from  1775  to  1779. 
He  was  also  a  Tutor  in  the  College  from  1772  till  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
DiTinity.  lie  suooeeded  President  Wheeloek  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  regularlv  preached  to  tha 
ftadnits  of  the  College  and  school,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
dalirarad  to  the  students  Lectures  on  Theology  and  yarious  other  branuiet.  He  was  appointai 
ft  Imtee  of  the  CoUege  in  1775,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  He  diedin  eo&aao^VBna  ^ 
•a  iBj07  reoeired  whue  riding  in  a  ileigh  in  1787>  aged  abotti  tkdxtj-MtT«a  ^yeiixi* 
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forty  years ;  CoL  Eltazar  Whedock  and  JameM  Whedock,  Esq.    Fii 

dosccndants  are  scattered  through  various  States  of  the  Union,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Whcclock  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  tt 
LebanoD,  1762 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Charles  J.  Smith,*  1763 ; 
Narratives  in  several  numbers  from  1763  to  1771 ;  Continuation  of  the  Ntf- 
rativc,  1773,  to  which  is  added  an  abstract  of  a  mission  to  the  Delavarc 
Indians,  West  of  the  Ohio,  by  M'Clure  and  Frisbie  ;t  A  Sermon  on  Libertj 
of  Conscience,  or  no  King  but  Christ  in  the  church,  1775.  His  Memoirs 
by  Drs.  M^Clure  and  Parish,  were  published  in  1811,  with  extracts  from  his 
correspondence. 

Very  few  of  Dr.  Wheelock's  sermons  were  written  out  at  length.  His 
manuscripts  in  general  exhibit  only  short  notes  of  the  heads  of  his  dis- 
courses, especially  after  the  fir:jt  few  years  of  his  settlement,  when  the  press- 
are  of  a  multitude  of  cares  gave  him  little  lebure  for  writing  sermons. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Whcdoek 
to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  may  be  replied  that  he 
aoeompli:jhcd  something  for  their  benefit,  and  that  great  and  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  providence  of  God  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  more. 
It  was  soon  after  he  sent  out  missionaries  into  the  wilderness,  that  the  eon- 
iroversy  with  Great  Britain  blighted  his  fair  and  encouraging  proepoetL 
During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  there  was  actual  war,  in  which  maaj 
of  the  Indian  tribes  acted  with  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Oneidas,  to  whom  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  kept  the  hatchet  buried  during  the  whole 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  means  of  this  mission  probably  were  a  mul- 
titude of  frontier  settlements  saved  from  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife.  But  even  if  nothing  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  yet  the  zeal  which  chiefly  sought  their  good,  reared  up  a  yenerable 
institution  of  science,  in  which  man}'  strong  minds  have  been  disciplined  and 
made  to  grow  stronger,  and  nerved  for  professional  toils  and  public  laboof , 
and  in  which  hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  nurtured  for  the  Church  of 
Chridt. 

*  Charles  Jeffrey  Smith  of  Ix>ne  Island,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  In  1757,  and  vai 
introdacctl  into  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Whcclock,  and  ordained  as  a  missioDArj  at  LebftBOoiB 
1763.  After  bein^,  for  a  while,  with  the  Indian?,  he  was  induced  to  labonr  for  the  inatroetkii 
of  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  Having  purchased  some  property  in  one  of  the  Eastern  eountkiflf 
Virginia,  he  returned  to  Long  Island  to  settle  his  affairs.  Going  out  in  tho  morning  witbs 
fbwling  piece,  he  was  found  dead,  Ausrust  10,  1770,  with  the  gun  so  situated  as  if  heSadsbol 
himself.     It  was  by  some  supposed  that  he  was  murdered.     But  he  had  been  subject  to  a  tIoIcbI 

Kin  in  his  breast,  passing  to  his  head;  hence  his  friends  thought  his  death  was  occanonedbf 
I  disease,     lie  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  eminent  for  his  gifts  and   rraees.     lie  mi 
especially  known  at  the  South.     The  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  his  intimat«  friend. 
^published  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.     His  estate  on  Long  Island,  in  lands  anl 
money,  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.     A  Sermon  of  his  on  Regeneration,  praMb* 
ed  in  Virginia,  was  printed  in  1766. 
t  Lkvi  FuisniR  was  bom  in  Dranford,  Conn.,  in  April  1748;  was  placed  in  1767,  under  the 


until  tho  convulsed  state  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  He  was  settled  as  the 
minister  of  the  First  church  in  Ipswich.  Mass..  February  7,  1776,  and,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty 
years,  died  Fehmary  25,  1806,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  published  an  Oration  on  the  Peace,  17S3*: 
an  Address  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  1784 ;  two  Sermons  on  a  dav  of  Pnblio  Fart- 
ing; Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800;  Discoume  before  the  Societj 
for  propagating?  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  1804.  His  M» 
Lepi  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802;  was  appointed  Latin  Tutor  in  1805,  «wl  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1807;  and  died  Jolj  9,  1822.  He  pablbhcd  hit  InMinnI 
Address,  1817. 
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Pot  enlarged  vietra,  aad  iadomitablo  energy,  and  persevering  and  most 
ftrduooa  toiU,  and  for  the  grout  results  of  Iiis  labours  iu  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  learning.  Dr.  Wbeelock  must  ever  be  held  tn  high  honour.  He 
tally  placed  one  great  object  before  him,  and  that  object  held  liiH  undivided 
attention  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  variety 
of  h«  cares  and  the  estcnt  of  hi.n  toils.  In  Lebanon,  for  thirty-four  years, 
he  had  the  charge  of  a  parish.  His  school,  in  lis  various  interests,  reqnired 
his  incessant  tratcli fulness  and  effort.  Indiana  were  to  be  draivn  from  tha 
wildoniess,  anJ  supBriutcnded  in  their  daily  conduct ;  a  teacher  procured  ; 
prorision  made  fur  ihe  supply  of  their  wants  from  public  or  private  charity. 
from  year  to  yi-at ;  accouuts  tu  be  kept  and  submitted  to  the  Trustees  ;  mis- 
aionarics  to  bo  educated,  and  sent  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  support- 
ed. And  wlien  he  rciiiovod  to  Hanover,  his  labours  were  doulded.  The 
two  instituliona— the  school  and  the  College,  were  ever  kept  distinct ;  in 
both  he  was  a  teacher  ;  of  both  he  wa.s  the  chief  governor.  He  h:id  house* 
to  build,  mills  to  erect,  aaii  lands  to  clear  up  and  cultivate.  lie  was  also 
the  preac-hcr  of  the  College  and  tlie  village.  It  is  do  wonder  that,  under 
the  weight  of  such  lihours,  ami  amidst  tlio  vexations  of  a  mullilodo  of 
niinute  affairs,  he  should  sometimes  find  himself  heavily  oppressed.  Yet  he 
wished  Oct  for  repose  in  this  world.  He  desired  to  toil,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  his  great  Master  to  continue  him  on  the  earth,  and  then  to  enter  into 
rmt. 

Dr.  Wheeloek  wa^  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  temper,  and  manifested 
much  urbanity  in  hie  deportment.  Yet  the  multitude  and  weight  of  his 
affairs,  combined  \rith  the  occasional  gloom  of  hypooondria,  sometimes 
oxturt«d  from  him  groans.  He  had  a  most  delicate  sense  of  propriety.  His 
nnmcrons  acquaintances  he  always  received  in  the  most  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble toaaner.  His  friends  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  abhorred  that  religious  profession,  which  was  not  marked 
with  good  manners. 

In  the  government  of  his  school  and  College,  Dr.  Wheeloek  combined 
great  patience  and  kindness  with  the  energy  of  proper  and  ind  is  pen.':  able  dia- 
oiptinc.  It  was  no  small  labour  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian  youth, 
aoid  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  When,  for  a  flagrant  fault,  suoh  a  youth 
was  to  bo  corrected  by  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Wheeloek  was  usually  present  to 
witness  the  punishment,  and  to  add  his  kind  and  ;iolemn  admonition.  Ho 
was  generally  obeyed  from  affection  ;  but  he  know  how,  by  severe  re1)uke, 
to  OTerowe  the  offender.  The  incorrigible  ho  removed,  leal  they  shoold 
oontaminate  others. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respeot. 

Your  old  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAJlI   ALLEK. 
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JOSEPH  BELLAMY,  D.  D  * 

1737—1790. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  bom  of  reputable  parents,  at  New  Gheahire, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1719.  He  very  early  discovered  a  decided  taste  for 
literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  when  he  was  onlj 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course, 
his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  he  cherished  the  belief,  and  gave  evidence,  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced '*  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

From  this  time  his  purpose  was  formed  to  become  a  minister  of  tlM 
Gospel ;  and,  having  devoted  himself,  for  a  while,  to  theological  studies, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  county,  aboat 
two  years  after  his  graduation.  And  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth, — 
being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  met  witk 
great  acceptance,  and  were  regarded  as  giving  promise,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  of  a  brilliant  and  eminently  useful  career.  He  supplied,  for  some 
time,  an  infant  congregation  in  Bethlehem,  then  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
Woodbury  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that  a  large  portion 
of  his  hearers  became  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  interests, 
and  many  of  them  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  true  conversion.  So  stron^j 
were  the  regards  of  the  congregation  fastened  upon  him,  that  they  not  only 
gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  but  most  importunately  urged  hid 
acceptance  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  field  was  small,  yet,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  that  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  u 
there  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  increasing  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  surrounding  country,  he  determined,  on  the  whole,  after  much  delibcn- 
tlon  and  consultation  with  his  fathers  in  the  ministry,  to  give  to  the  call  an 
affirmative  answer.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he  was,  by  the 
usual  solemnities,  constituted  minister  of  the  said  congregation ;  and  the 
relation  thus  formed  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

Being  now  quietly  settled  in  his  charge,  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  his  retired  situation  to  prosecute  more  extensively  his  theological  studies, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  all  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office.  About  this  time  commenced  the  **  great  awaken- 
ing," as  it  has  been  termed,  which  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
through  several  years,  and  extended  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Bellamy  remained  chiefly  with  his  own  people  till  some  time  in 
1742  ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  Having 
made  provision  as  far  as  he  could,  for  the  supply  of  hb  own  pulpit,  he  went 
forth  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  not  only  Connecticut, 
but  some  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  preaching  every  where  with  remark- 
able power,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  corresponding  effect.  He  adapted 
Mmself  with  great  felicity  to  the  state  of  the  times  ;  and,  while  he  resembled 
Whitefield  in  the  abundance  of  his  preaching,  he  was  not  unlike  him  in 

•  Benediet'8  Fan.  Serm.— Life  of  Brainerd.— TrombalPs  Hist.  Conn.,  ii.— Theologiiml  Mi^ft- 
iId6.  I.— Life  of  BellAmx  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hii  workB,  pabUfhed  br  the  DoolriBil 
Book  Bad  Tnwt  Society. 
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respect  to  ferfour  and  aptness,  nod  he  greatly  exceeded  him  in  diBcrimina- 
tion  utd  logic. 

But,  no  I  with  Stan  ding  bis  labours,  iti  the  capacity  of  au  itinerant,  seem  to 
have  been  eminently  blc»»cd,  his  expeetations  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
revival  wera  by  no  means  fully  realised  ;  for,  whereas,  at  one  period,  ho  had 
seemed  to  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  aa  indicating  the  dawn  of  mitlenitl 
gtory,  he  was  afterwards  deeply  pained  to  notice  the  spread  of  a  fanatical  und 
ccnaurious  spirit,  which  seemed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  best  interests  of  tha 
Cbnrcb.  He  was  especially  concerned  at  the  intrusion  of  ignorant  and 
conceited  men  into  the  place  of  public  teachers  ;  at  the  disregard,  and  even 
contempt,  of  evangelical  order,  which  was  often  manifested  ;  and,  above 
kU,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  spurious  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  pride, 
iterance,  and  spiritual  quackery. 

*  Having  become  satisfied  that  his  duty  no  longer  required  him  to  continoe 
these  itinerant  labours,  he  returned  to  devote  himself  more  immediately  to 
his  own  people.  And  then  it  was,  that  he  projected  the  work  which  is  gen- 
•Tklly  considered  the  brightest  monument  he  has  left, — namely,  "True 
Religion  delineated."  There  were  several  concurring  circumstances  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  such  a  service.  His  mind  was  originally  distin- 
guished for  the  power  of  discrimination.  Uia  own  religious  experience, 
from  the  beginning,  ho  hud  been  accustomed  to  subject  to  the  severest 
tests;  and,  by  diligent  and  accurate  observation  of  his  own  heart,  he  bad 
^Mfoired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  remoter  springs  of  human 
action.  He  had  also  carefully  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
his  connection  with  the  revival  had  given  him,  for  increasing  bis  stock  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  ;  while  the  appalling  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  delusion,  which  met  him  on  every  side,  gave  additional  strength  to 
Ids  conviction  that  a  work  of  the  kind  which  he  proposed,  was  eminently 
needed.  And  then  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  ablest 
Divines  of  New  England,  especially  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  fully  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  his  views,  and  from  whom  no  doubt  he  received  muoh 
eaconragement  in  his  work.  Uow  long  ho  was  occupied  in  preparing  It  for 
the  press,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  printed  first  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1750.  It  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Edwards'  work  on  the  "Religious  Affections,''  perhaps  no 
book  in  the  language,  on  the  same  general  subject,  has  been  more  widely 
known,  or  more  highly  and  generally  priced. 

Some  time  previous  to  1757,  (the  exact  date  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain, }  Mr,  Bellamy  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
First  (then  the  only)  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  Presbytery,  were  very  har- 
monious in  respect  to  the  matter ;  and,  after  the  subject  had  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  both  at  New  York  and  at  Bethlehem,  he  returned  ft 
negative  answer. 

'  Prom  the  time  that  Mr.  Bellamy  resumed  the  stated  charge  of  his  flock, 
ftt  the  close  of  his  labours  its  an  itinerant,  he  commeuced  assisting  young 
men  in  their  theological  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  And  in  this 
department  of  labour  he  soon  became  highly  distinguished.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  in  New  England,  of  the  last  generation,  were  train- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  under  his  instructions.     It 'W&a\u&  cua\am\ii  l^xio^ 
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his  pupils  with  »  set  of  questions  eovering  tli«  whole  field  of  Theology,  sad 
then  to  give  ihem  »  list  of  books  corresponding  to  the  soreral  sabjeeti 
which  they  were  to  investigate ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  their  inqnirieSt  ht 
was  accustomed  almost  daily  to  examine  them,  to  meet  whatever  difficulties 
they  might  have  found,  and  to  pat  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  objector, 
with  a  view  at  once  to  extend  their  knowledge,  and  increase  their  inteUael- 
nal  acnmen.  When  they  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  coarse  of  read- 
ing, ho  required  them  to  write  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  which 
had  occupied  their  attention ;  and  afterwards,  sermons  on  those  points  of 
doctrine  which  he  deemed  most  important ;  and  finally,  sermons  on  suck 
experimental  and  practical  topics  as  they  might  choose  to  select.  He  wis 
particularly  earnest  in  inculcating  the  importance  of  a  high  tone  of  spirttoal 
feeling,  as  an  clement  of  ministerial  character  and  success.  Hu  students 
are  said  to  have  formed  the  very  highest  idea  of  his  talents  and  charaeter, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  have  regarded  him  with  a  veneration  bordering 
well  nigh  upon  idolatry. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  married  about  the  year  1744,  to  Frances  Sherman  of 
New  Haven,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  She 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Jonathan, — their  second  son,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  practising  attorney ;  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and,  just  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  was 
attacked  with  the  small  pox,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Essex  county,  N.  3^ 
January  4, 1777,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who 
is  represented  as  having  shone  pre-eminently  in  every  relation  that  she  809- 
tained,  died  August  30,  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  next  year  be 
was  married  again  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs,* — ^who  survived 
him  several  years. 

Mr.  Bellamy  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  correspondent 
of  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  both 
his  character  and  writings,  and  who  kept  him  constantly  informed  of  what- 
ever affected  the  interests  of  the  churches,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  Ho 
was  also  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
our  own  country,  and  with  no  one  more  intimately  than  Edwards,  wholM; 
religious  views,  in  nearly  every  particular,  he  adopted. 

Dr.  Bellamy  had  often,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  expressed  a  desire,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  have  a  sudden  death, — especially 
that  he  might  drop  dead  in  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  public  service.  But 
whether  this  was  a  presumptuous  wish  or  not,  it  did  not  please  his  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  grant  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  lingering  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity  for  more  than  three  years  before  he  finally  took  his  departure. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1786,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  deprived  him  wholly  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  left  side,  and 
gave  a  shock  to  his  intellect  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Subsequently 
to  this,  there  were  occasional  intervals  of  lucid  and  strong  thought,  ia 
.  which  he  dwelt  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  earnestness  upon  the  grest 
truths  of  Christianity,  upon  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  upon  that  glorious  and  perfect  state  on  which  he  believed  that  ht 
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soon  to  enter.  These  intervals,  however,  became  coust-antly  more  brief, 
in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  until  at  length  the  last  gleam  of  conscious- 
ness upon  earth  seemed  to  have  expired.  His  death  was  finally  occasioned, 
immediately,  by  a  severe  cold,  which  seated  itself  upon  his  lungs,  and  pro- 
duced ulceration.  It  occurred,  after  a  painful  struggle,  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  6,  1790,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous asseuibly,  including  the  clergy  and  many  other  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Kev.  Noah  Benedict*  of  Woodbury.  It  was  after- 
wards published  with  an  appendix  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bellamy^s  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  publications: — Early  piety 
recommended  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Stratfield,  1747.  True  Reli- 
gion delineated,  1750.  The  great  evil  of  sin  as  it  is  committed  against 
God  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Goshen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation 
of  Litchfield  county,  1753.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Millenium,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission 
of  sin  :  Four  Sermons,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin 
vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  An  attempt,"  &c.  Theron, 
Paulinus,  and  Aspasio,  or  Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  the  nature  of  love  to 
Godt  faith  in  Christ,  assurance  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hervey  and  Marshall,  cm 
these  subjects,  1759.  A  Letter  to  Scripturista,  1760.  An  £ssay  on  the 
nature  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  1762.  An  Election 
Sermou,  1762.  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster :  A  Sermon,  1762.  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  A.  Crosweirs  Letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  Gumming,  1763.  A  Blow  at 
the  root  of  the  refined  Antinomianism  of  the  present  age,  &c.,  1763.  The  Half- 
way Covenant,  1769.  That  there  is  but  one  Covenant  wherein  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  seals,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moses 
Mather,  1709.  A  careful  and  strict  Examination  of  the  pxternal  covenant, 
&c.,  being  a  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  piece  entitled  **  The  Visible 
Church  in  covenant  with  God  further  illustrated,  &c."  Four  Dialogues 
between  a  minister  and  his  parishioner  concerning  the  Half-way  Covenant, 
1769. 

In  1811,  a  handsome  edition  of  his  entire  works  was  published  at  New 
York,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  They  were  prefaced  by  the  following  high 
recommendation  from  Drs.  Rodgcrs  and  Miller  of  New  York,  Dr.  TrumboU 
of  North  Haven,  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlehem, 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Griffin,  and  Professors  Woods  and  Stuarl 
of  Andovcr,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  late  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Richards  of  Newark. 

*'TLe  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  have  been  deservedly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, by  the  churches  in  New  England,  and  by  many  friends  of  Evangelical  truUi, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  His  ability  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  connections  and  dependances.  and  to 
impress  them  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  has  been  possessed  by  few. 

**  We  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  writers  of  the  last 
age.  And,  while  men  are  fbund  eager  rather  to  obtain  elevated  views  of  the  Gospel 
and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  feeling  of  enlightened  and  sublime  devotion,  than  to 

*  KoAH  Bbhbdict  was  bom  at  Daiilmi7>  Conn. :  was  gradnatod  at  the  OoUem  ot  "S^v^  l«t- 

a  in  1757:  was  ordained  at  Woodbmy^  Oet.  32|  mttt  wia  a  taUttW  ot  X&  ^Mi3Mc^tMik 
I  to  1812;  and  di«d  la  iSi^. 
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mtuy  a  mere  liteimry  Uste,  the  writingp  of  Dr.  BeUamj  will  never  be  wggtitL 
Tbej  Appear  to  uf  eminently  oUcolated  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  worid, 
aod  to  make  men  wise,  good,  and  happj." 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works,  in  connection  with  a  memob 
of  his  li£e,  has  been  published  by  the  Doctrinal  Book  and  Tract  Sodety. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TUOMAS  BOBBINS,  D.  D. 

Haetpobd,  Xay  S.  18fi0. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  must  begin  my  letter  by  telling  you  that  I  haye  no  strictly 
perBonal  recollections  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  seen 
him.  He  died  when  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood;  and,  for  some  years  prerioiu 
to  his  death,  he  was  prevented,  as  you  are  aware,  by  bodily  infirmity,  from  going 
from  home,  or  mingling  much  in  society  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  can  hardly 
urge  this  as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with  your  request;  for,  as  my  fiUber 
studied  Theology  under  liim,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable 
relations  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived, — insomuch  that  his  name  was  almost  as  a 
household  word  in  our  family,  I  have  of  course  inherited,  to  some  extent,  my 
lather's  reminiscences  concerning  him.  Perhaps  there  are  few  persons  now  living, 
who  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  character  than  myself. 
You  must  expect,  however,  as  I  shall  put  down  things  just  as  they  occur  to  me, 
rather  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  communication. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  i)ersonaI  appearance  I  have  always  understood  to  be  in  keeping 
with  his  general  character.  He  was  an  uncommonly  large,  stout  man,  of  some- 
what coarse  features,  but  still  of  an  expressive  countenance,  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner  were  indicative  of  authority.  No  matter  into  what  circle  he  might 
be  thrown,  a  precedence  seemed  to  be  conceded  to  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  admit  it,  or  to  act  in  view  of  it.  There  wis 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  love  of  dominion  in  his  natural  constitution,  which 
made  him  sometimes  appear  ungracious  and  severe,  and  particularly  impatient 
of  contradiction  or  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  mach 
in  his  bearing  in  society,  which,  at  this  day,  would  not  be  tolerated;  and,  even  in 
his  own  day,  it  was  considered  as  abating  somewhat  from  the  general  good  effect 
of  his  character. 

But  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  these  constitutional  defects,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  spoke  of  them  with  great  freedom  and  apparent  humiliation. 
Dr.  Strong  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  hfs  intimate  friends  and  great  admirers^ 
and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  on  his  visits  here,  related  to  me  the 
follo^ring  anecdote  as  illustrating  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  his  forwardness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  humility  on  the  other.  On  one  of  his  visits  in  Dr.  Strong's 
family,  soon  after  Dr.  S.'s  marriage,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Strong  and  said,^ 
*'  Madam,  I  want  to  teach  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Christian  character; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strong  does  not  and  will  not  do  it."  She  listened 
respectfully  to  his  remarks,  and  he  went  on  at  considerable  length,  addressing 
her  with  great  seriousness,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  his  accustomed  air  of 
authority.  Dr.  Strong,  who  had  listened  silently  to  the  remarks,  when  Dr. 
Bellamy  had  concluded,  observed, — **  Well  now  I  will  give  her  my  views  of  what 
constitutes  the  Christian  character;"  and,  with  great  apparent  seriousness,  qoali- 
(led  however  by  his  accustomed  sarcasm,  went  on  to  describe  just  such  a 
Christian  as  Dr.  Bellamy  was,  throwing  his  most  exceptionable  peculiari- 
itios  into  bold  relief,  and  then  presented  him  after  all  as  an  abominaUe 
hypocrite.  Dr.  Bellamy  heard  it  all  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  recognised  it 
as  a  picture  of  himself;  and  his  reply  was, — **  I  understand  you,  Brother  Strong; 
— much  of  what  you  have  said  is  true,  and  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  it,  and 
unless  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  do  a  great  work  in  my  behalf,  I  fed  that  I  mart 
he  lost  forever." 
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•Dr.  Bellamy,  notwithsUnding  his  rigid  exterior,  was  distinguished  for  natural 
kindness,  as  well  as  for  eminence  in  practical  godliness.  My  mother  was  married 
before  she  was  seventeen;  she  had  been  educated  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
aoeostomed  to  move  in  a  refined  circle;  and  in  coming  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to 
Norfolk,  she  passed  from  a  more  cultivated  to  a  much  less  cultivated  state  of 
■odety.  Moreover,  she  was  not,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion. I  have  heard  her  say  that  the  Doctor,  soon  after  her  marriage,  was  on  a  Tidt 
io  my  father's,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  higher 
interests,  with  an  appropriateness  and  tenderness  that  she  could  never  afterwards 
finrget.  Laying  his  hand  upon  her  with  jftitemal  gentleness,  he  said, — *'  I  cannot 
doubt  that  God  has  sent  you  hither  for  an  important  purpose; — to  make  yon  one 
of  his  own  children,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  work 
for  Him.  I  believe  he  loves  you,  and  will  sanctify  you  for  his  service  and  king- 
dom." My  mother  felt  the  power  of  his  persuasive  manner,  as  well  as  of  his 
judicious  and  well-timed  counsels. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Bellamy  had  for  saying  severe  things,  often  led  peo- 
ple who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  not  only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  tc 
regard  him  with  a  sort  of  terror;  and  sometimes  he  took  special  pains  to  remove 
this  impression.  A  family  had  recently  gone  tp  live  within  the  limits  of  hia 
IMurish,  who  he  was  aware  were  looking  at  him  as  a  sort  of  distant  and  unap- 
ftfOAchable  being.  He  rode  up  one  day  to  their  dwelling,  and  called  for  the  lady, 
who  immediately  appeared  at  the  door.  *^  Madam,"  said  he,  ''I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  arc  going  to  have  pudding  for  dinner  to-day  ?"  Her  reply 
was,  "  We  are."  '*  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  I  propose  to  return  and  take  dinner 
with  you."  The  good  woman,  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  said  they  shoulji 
be  most  happy  to  have  his  company.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  he  appeared, 
<UDed  with  the  family,  was  uncommonly  sociable  and  affable  with  all  of  them, 
and  completely  accomplished  his  object  in  securing  their  confidence  and  good 
wiU. 

Another  trait  of  his  character  that  seemed  little  in  keeping  with  his  rather 
mde  exterior,  was  an  excessive  fondness  for  music.  I  am  not  aware  that  hepoa- 
leesed  any  remarkable  musical  powers ;  but  he  was  susceptible  of  the  highest 
enjoyment  from  listening  to  the  performances  of  others.  He  used  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  visit  his  friend,  Dr.  West,  at  Stockbridge.  I  remember  Mrs.  West  told  me 
that  he  came  there  once  during  a  revival  of  religion,  which  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Indians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  became  hopefully  pious.  After  preaching  one  afternoon,  he  had  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  stopped,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  when  he  heard 
some  of  the  Indians  in  another  room  singing  psalm  tunes.  He  instantly  left  the 
table,  and  went  into  the  room  where  they  were  to  listen  to  their  music.  Alter 
thus  regaling  himself,  for  some  time,  he  returned,  and  resuming  his*  place  at  the 
table,  said  very  pleasantly,  "  Do  you  think  I  can  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  Heaven  for  the  sake  of  eating  .'" 

Dt.  Bellamy,  notwithstanding  his  usually  lofty  and  independent  manner,  was 
subject  to  turns  of  great  depression,  and  sometimes  his  courage  seemed  smgularly 
to  fail  him.  In  cerUin  moods,  he  was  as  likely  to  see  a  lion  in  the  way  as  any 
other  man ;  often  exaggerated  the  importance  of  real  evils,  and  as  frequently, 
perhaps,  worried  himself  with  those  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  sometimes  stood  unduly  in  fear  of  the  influence  of  men,  whom, 
perhaps  at  other  times,  he  would  regard  as  of  little  account.  Mrs.  West  used 
to  aay  that  it  often  seemed  to  her  that  he  expected  to  be  a  martyr,  and  to  be 
burnt  on  Litchfield  Hill. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  address  and  management.    At  the  time  of 
my  finther's  ordination,  he  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Council.     There 
aoi  perfect  unanimity  in  the  parish,  owing  chiefly  to  the  iiiAnsofitt  ot  «m  «^> 
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P.  who  wms  nfttanlljr  Bomeirhftt  aabitioiui  sad  iiimimg^lili ,  ]>r.  Bw  «u 
•wire  of  the  opposition,  snd  of  the  source  wheooe  it  originslsd.  Afiiwinlis|lj, 
■one  time  during  the  session  of  the  Coandl,  he  contriTcd  to  get  bj  the  adsof 
this  old  gentlemsn,  snd  remarked  to  him  thst  he  ftlt  •  deep  intcrcat  !■  the 
welihre  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  pastor  elect,  whom  he  knew  lobe  a  fomt% 
man  of  great  promise,  bat  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  thai  there  was  aoawiUle 
kck  of  unanimity  in  respect  to  his  settlement.  **  Now,"  said  he,  **  aa  joa  art 
aa  influential  man  here,  and  of  course  hsTe  the  welfiure  of  the  eodeCy  maah  it 
heart,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  bringing  your  infloeaoe  to  knr 
vpoa  this  state  of  things,  so  as,  if  pdlwible,  to  secure  entire  harmonj."  1W 
old  gentleman  was  caught  by  the  derice,  actually  set  hims^  to  the  wotk  of  s 
peace-maker,  and  I  believe  my  father  nerer  found  him  otherwise  than  a  goed 
parishioner. 

I  remember  another  anecdote  that  goes  to  illustrate  the  same  trait  ia  Mm 
diaracter.  A  young  minister  who  had  more  seal  than  knowledge,  and  who  vmr 
dered  himself  very  offensive  by  the  sererity  of  his  preaching,  was  eomplaiai^g  to 
the  Doctor  that  his  ministrations  seemed  to  produce  so  little  effect,  and  woodsrnig 
why  so  few  were  converted  under  his  labours.  "Why,"  said  Dr.  Bellamy,  "  thi 
reason  is  obyious  enough  ;  and  if  you  will  correct  your  error,  go  and  leara  wis- 
dom of  the  fisherman.  He  does  not  go  boisterously  to  work,  ss  if  he  txp&dkA 
to  bring  the  fish  to  his  hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourging  befordiand;  bat  he 
casts  in  his  line  silently,  and  wMts  patiently  for  a  bite;  and,  wheoerer  a  fiiAi  esaM 
to  his  hook,  he  is  watchful  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  moment  for  drawing  it 
^p;  and  he  is  thankful  if  he  gets  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope  of  gettiei 
Bwre.  If  you  would  adopt  this  same  course  ss  a  fisher  of  mon,  yoa  would  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  success." 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  to  Dr.  Bellamy  belongs  the  honour  of  originating  the 
system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction  in  this  country.  An  old  lady  of  my  finrsMr 
charge  in  East  Windsor,  who  was  brought  up  under  Dr.  Bellamy's  ministry, 
informed  me  that  she  distinctly  remembered  that  he  used  to  meet  the  youth  of  his 
eongregation  on  the  Sabbath,  not  merdy  for  a  catechetical  exercise,  but  for  a  reci- 
tation from  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  which  he  communicated,  in  a  way  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  much  important  instruction.  The  Be?. 
Mr.  Langdon,*  who  was,  for  some  time,  settled  in  the  same  parish,  assured  nt 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  never  been  without  a  Sabbath  school 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  preaching  was  generally  from  short  notes;  was  of  a  remark- 
ably discriminating  character,  and  was  alike  adapted  to  awaken  the  careless,  and 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  what  he  regarded  as  the  Scriptural  tat 
of  Christian  experience,  lie  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Antinoniianism;  and,  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the  press,  often  made  it  the  subject  of  impressive  sad 
pungent  remark.  In  his  manner  of  preaching,  he  was  to  be  reckoned  among  tlM 
sons  of  thunder.  With  a  prodigious  voice,  vivid  imagination,  great  flow  of  las- 
guage,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  message,  he  spoke  like  onehavisg 
authority,  and  rarely  failed  to  secure  an  earnest  attention.  On  Fast  days,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  took  his  people  to  task, — meaning  by  it,  that  he  dealt  with  thas 
in  great  plainness  in  respect  to  their  moral  obligations  and  delinquencies. 

He  was  uncommonly  instructive  in  conversation.  He  was  familiar  with  thi 
whole  circle  of  theological  science,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  communicate  tnm 
his  ample  stores  of  knowledge.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  sud  that  old  Mr. 
Robertst  of  Torrington,  a  plain  man,  but  a  good  substantial  preacher,  and  to 

•Jons  LAironoir  was  gmdnated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1809 ;  was  a  Tntor  there  fttm  1811  It  Wit 
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wmj  that  he  could  take  his  horse,  and  ride  down  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  any  time,  and 
from  one  conversation  with  him,  get  more  material  that  would  serve  him  for  his 
pulpit,  than  he  could  by  studying  at  home  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  Bellamy  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  especially  amidst  those 
ooNies  of  conflict  into  which  the  country  was  more  than  once  brought.  His  pub- 
lic prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms  were  most  fervent,  and  his  general  influ- 
enoe  was  exerted  in  various  ways  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  French  war 
particularly,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  looked  with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  having 
a  rital  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

I  have  heard  my  father  describe  with  great  interest  the  last  interview  he  ever 
had  with  this  venerable  man.  It  was  after  disease  had  preyed  for  a  considerable 
time  upon  his  faculties,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  imbecility,  while  yet 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  were  still  manifest.  My  father  entered 
the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  constructed  especially  for  his  accom- 
modation. His  locks  which  age  had  rendered  nearly  white,  hung  down  about 
his  shoulders,  and  every  thing  about  him  seemed  fitted  to  inspire  reverence.  He 
slightly  bowed  his  head,  as  my  father  approached  him,  but  said  nothing.  My 
Either  then  said,  ''  Mr.  Robbins  of  Norfolk."  Said  the  Doctor,  with  the  dignified 
and  magisterial  air  of  other  days,  **  Your  name  is  Ammi  Ruhamah."  My  father 
then  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  a  dark  dispensation  that  had  thus  taken  him 
off  from  his  labours,  when  the  churches  needed  so  much  the  benefit  of  his  inflo- 
eooe.  With  a  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  and  seeming  to  dwell  upon  every  letter 
of  each  word,  he  replied,  '*  Infinite  Wisdom," — Thus  closed  the  last  interview 
of  the  revered  instructor  and  the  admiring  pupil,  previous  to  their  meeting  to 
mingle  in  other  scenes. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptoh,  Aug.  16, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  The  first  time  that  1  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Bellamy,  was,  I 
think,  during  my  college  course,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  my  father.  I  heard  him 
preach,  not  far  from  the  same  time,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  meeting-house  in  New- 
Haven.  It  was  on  a  week-day;  for  such  was  his  popularity  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  known  that  he  had  arrived  in  any  place,  but  that  an  arrangement  must  be 
made  for  him  to  preach — much  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  Whitefield. 
While  I  was  an  undergraduate,  he  called  at  my  room  to  engage  me  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem to  teach  a  school;  and  though  I  could  not  promise  to  go,  I  gave  encourage- 
moit  that  I  would  consider  the  application.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  I 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposal.  A  year  or  two  after,  when  I  happened  to  be 
trarelling  in  that  part  of  the  State,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Doctor, 
and  he  immediately  took  mo  to  task  for  not  having  come  to  Bethlehem  as  a 
teacher.  Said  he  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  jocose,  but  lordly,  manner, — **  I  had  a  son 
whom  I  wished  to  send  to  College;  and,  because  you  did  not  come  to  assist  him 
in  his  preparation,  he  could  not  go — now  if  he  had  gone,  he  might  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Foreign  Ambassador,  or  some  other  distinguished  per- 
sonage; and  whatever  he  might  have  been,  you  ought  to  hold  yourself  responsible 
for  the  failure."  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
not  got  some  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  wished  to  have  explained.  I 
mentioned  to  him  two  or  three;  and,  after  he  had  explained  them,  ho  asked  me 
if  I  had  not  any  more;  and  when  I  told  him  that  none  occurred  to  me  at  that 
moment,  he  replied  that  I  had  better  look  up  some  more  and  brin%N7\WxTDL^^\«^ 
I  esma  again.     There  was  an  air  of  magisterial  oonfLdeofia  tAMUt  \na  ^\tfA^  isflM 
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oer,  that  showed  that  he  did  not  need  to  he  told  what  was  his  position  either  ia 
the  church  or  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  never  saw  him  hut  once  after  this;  and  that  was  at  Long^eadov, 
shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  when  he  was  on  his  return  firom  a  Ttsit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  Having  heard  something  that  led  him  to  sap- 
pose  I  might  he  at  Mr.  Storrs',  he  called  there  and  inquired  for  me;  and  when 
I  came  into  the  room,  he  greeted  me  substantially  as  follows: — '*  And  here  yoa 
are— why  are  you  not  at  Bethlehem?  I  wrote  to  you  hefore  I  left  home>  and 
then  I  wrote  to  you  again  from  Hartford,  to  go  and  supply  my  pulpit.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  be  absent  next  Sabbath;  and  you  will  go  on  to  Bethlehem  this 
week,  and  preach  for  me  as  well  as  you  can;  and  tell  the  people  that,  the  Lord 
willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  before  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  when  the  Lord's 
Sapper  will  be  administered.  You'll  go,"  said  he.  I  replied  that  I  was 
going  to  Springfield,  and  if  I  did  not  find  a  letter  there,  requiring  my  services  in 
another  direction,  I  would  endeavour  to  go  to  Bethlehem.  I,  however,  on  going 
to  Springfield,  did  find  the  letter  which  I  had  partly  expected;  and,  instead  of 
going  to  Bethlehem,  went  to  Derby.  I  never  saw  the  Doctor  afterwards  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  calling  me  to  an  account  for  my  disobedience. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  person  was  not  only  commanding  but  majestic;  insomuch  that 
if  he  were  a  stranger  to  you,  you  could  not  pass  him  without  observation.  His 
ikce  indicated  great  strength  of  both  intellect  and  passion, — in  other  words,  it 
was  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  true  character.  He  had  great  natural  severity 
of  temper,  which,  however,  was  in  a  good  degree  qualified  by  rel^ous  principle 
and  feeling.  His  manners  wore  direct  and  positive,  rather  than  polished;  and 
his  natural  impetuosity  often  led  him  to  give  offence,  where  a  more  urbane  manner 
would  have  accomplished  his  end  far  better.  He  was  a  capital  teacher ;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  of  instances  in  which  young  men  who  went  to  study  with  him  were 
so  unpleasantly  impressed  by  his  abrupt  and  dogmatical  manner,  that  they 
refused  to  remain  with  him  a  single  day.  He  was  never  mealy-mouthed  either  in 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  among  other  stirring  remarks,  he  said,  *^  I  don't  want  any  body 
who  has  the  rheumatism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  it  on — it  is  cider;  and  the 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  stop  drinking."  That  very  night  the  old  gentleman  wts 
seized  with  a  violent  pain,  which,  before  morning,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  physician.  The  physician  accordingly  came, 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  temperament  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  his  method 
of  accounting  for  rheumatism,  said  to  him : — "  Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  what  ails  you— 
it  is  the  rheumatism — I'm  afraid  you've  been  taking  a  little  too  much  cider." 
The  Doctor  never  took  up  the  subject  of  Temperance  again — at  least  not  in  the 
same  way. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day,  or  of  any 
day.  He  had  the  most  perfect  self-command  and  freedom  of  utterance,  and  hii 
thoughts  always  took  on  the  most  appropriate  dress,  and  were  utterod  with  ft 
boldness  of  manner  that  was  well  nigh  overpowering.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
impassioned  gesture,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  show  that  his  inmost  soul  wts 
on  fire.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  leader  in  the  New  School  Theology  of  thsft 
day ;  though  the  views  which  he  maintained  have  since  become  perhaps  the  popo- 
lar  Theology  of  New  England. 

Tours  most  affectionately, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON. 


JAUKS  LOCKWOOD.  4K 

JAMES  LOCKWOOD.* 

1738—1772. 

Jahkb  Lockwood  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Lydia  Lockwood, 
and  was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Deeomhicr  20,  1714.  He  waa  graduated 
4t  Yale  College  in  1735,  and  was  c^bosen  Tutor  in  the  eame  inslitution,  two 
yesrs  afterwards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  year-  Having,  in  tfae 
mean  time,  studied  Thoology,  und  Te<!eived  license  to  preocb,  he  was  called 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  as  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  He  aoecpted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  28th  of  Febrn- 
wy,  1739. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  settlement  occurred  just  before  the  oonimencement  of 
the  great  revival  of  1740.  Br.  Trumbull  mentions  him  among  the  ministers 
most  favourable  to  WhiteGeld's  movements  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Wether^field,  that  the  great  itinerant  made  several  visits  there,  and  that,  ae 
the  meeting  house  was  inadequate  to  contain  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
hear  hitii,  he  held  a  meeting,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  in  the  open  ur.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lockwood  not  only  fully  syrapatbiEed  with  him,  but 
co-operated  with  bim  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Id  171)0,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  till  his  death.  In  1758,  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  Look- 
wood  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  After 
the  reaignation  of  President  Clap  in  1766,  the  same  office  was  proffered  to 
htm  in  Yale  College ;  but  he  declined  this  also.  The  reason  given  for  his 
Bon-acceptance  In  both  cases,  was  his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  of  hifi 
charge,  and  his  consequeut  unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  them. 
He  continued  their  pastor,  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  till  the  close  of 
life.  He  died  July  20,  1772,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  tie 
thirty-fourth  of  bis  ministry. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  November  4,  1742,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  MoHe,s  Dickinson  of  Norwalk, — who  died,  December  23,  1794, 
aged  eevcnty-four.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  was  bom  January  21, 175S; 
WM' graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1779 
and  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milford,  March  17,' 
1784  ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health,  April  28, 1796  ;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Glastonbury  in  1797,  where  he  continued  his  labours 
till  1804,  when  he  was  obliged  again  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  min- 
istry on  account  of  bodily  infirmity.  He  passed  the  refidue  of  his  days  at 
Qlastenbury,  greatly  respected,  and  died  Jane  23,  1828.  He  published  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jerusha  Woodbridge,  1799.  Dr.  Marsh,  who 
Bocceedcd  the  Rev.  Jaines  Lockwood  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Wethersfield, 
in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  installation  of  the  sod,  pays  the 
following  incidental  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  father : —  .    j 

"Maj  you  continue,  through  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry,  strong  In  the  mce  I 

which  is  in  Christ  Jpbub;  exhibiting  to  a  great  degceo  of  eminence,  thHspirit  of  wis-  ■ 

dom  and  pi«y,  benevolence  and  fidelity,  for  which  the  ascended  prophet,  your  excel-  1 

■•lit  twtiiBr  wan  iliiiininiiihnd.     Ilia  oraisc  is  still  in  the  charchea.  and  his  name  ' 


lent  fBther,  was  diatingiiishod.     His  praise  is  still  in  the  chnrchaa,  and  his  name 

ramembereil  in  this  vicinity,  with  parti-  ■"  --•--■-    ' ---■ -■""  " 

•SiMn'i  ei»t.  of  Prinoelon  Coll.— HiJl's  HUt.  of  Nontslk.— MnpUj'»U\A.  tillilsCai. 
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Tlie  following  are  Mr.  Lookwood*8  pubUcatioiiB : — ^A  Sennoo  aft  At 
Oeneral  Eleotion,  1754.  \  Difloonrse  on  the  death  of  the  Hon*  GoL  W3- 
liams,  1755.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Bleaiar  Hay,*  1756«  ▲  £hr- 
mon  at  the  General  Election,  1763.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  tbe 
with  France  and  Spain,  1763. 

President  Stiles  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Lookwood  :— 

"  He  wu  a  man  of  small  statare,  a  good  classical  acbolar,  and  Ingenious  in 
matics  and  philosophy.  Of  a  polite  taste  and  a  ready  elocution,  he  performed  tin 
offloe  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God  and  among  his  people  with  good  aooe|AaMe. 
He  was  a  man  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  avoided  intermeddling  deeply  wnh  uj 
of  the  religious  controversies.    This  caution  and  wisdom,  together  with  the  goodais 

idnealff 


of  his  public  performances,  made  the  world  think  him  perhaps  a  deeper  an 
man  than  he  really  was.  He  was,  however,  an  ingenious  man;  was  formed  for  vseAd- 
nees,  and  was  an  honour  to  the  ministry,  lie  was  a  Calvinist,  and  more  lat^y  Ins  Imb 
Inclined  to  the  Mew  Divinity.  Ue  was  a  gentleman  of  sober  deportment,  carryieg 
rather  a  grave  severity  in  his  countenance,  and  vet  far  from  morosenesa:  there  was 
vivacity  m  his  manner:  his  cheerfulness  was  regulated  by  prudence  and  clrcam^iee* 
tkm.  He  was  one  of  those  good  natured  persons,  who,  through  proper  enltivauoe, 
soon  come  to  maturity.  Besides  the  academic  sciences,  he  applied  to  systematic  Tlieo* 
iMy,  and  Ridgley  and  Willard  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  spent  his  mfnliterfsl 
Itth  in  a  large  parish  of  perhaps  three  hundred  families,  who  are  said  to  be  as  weH 
instructed  in  religion,  as  anv  church  in  Connecticut.  He  has  had  the  prudence  to  Itsd 
that  flock  in  great  peace  and  love  through  his  ministry.  As  a  singular  »ct  he  preadMd 
and  printed  two  Election  sermons,  both  of  which  I  heard  him  deliver.  I  was  mtlmtts- 
ly  acquainted  with  him  twenty-four  years  ago,t  and  occasionaUy  lUl  along  sinee." 


-#•- 


CHAUNCT  WHITTELSET-t 

1740—1787. 

Ohaunot  Whittelset  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittelsej,  sod 
was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  October  28,  1717.  From  both  parents  bs 
inherited  fine  intellectual  powers,  which  were  highly  cultivated  bj  educatioa. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  subsequently  resided  there, 
for  some  time,  as  a  student  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  foundation.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Rector  Williams  in  1739,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  the  College, 
which  office  he  held  six  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the  immediate  instme* 
tion  of  four  classes,  and  among  bis  pupils  were  a  considerable  number  who 
afterwards  attained  great  eminence  in  the  different  departments  of  pnUis 
life.     President  Stiles  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  an  exceliuut  classical  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  three  leaned 
langaages,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  especially  tbe  Latin  and  Greek,  fif 
was  well  acquainted  with  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
with  moral  philosophy  and  history,  and  with  the  general  Cyclopedia  of  literatore. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  an  academic  life,  and  amassed,  by  lafaorioss 
reading,  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom;  and  for  literature  he  was  in  his  day  oracular  al 
C<dlege ;  for  he  taught  with  facility  and  success  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
had  a  very  happy  talent  at  instructing  and  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences." 

In  1740,  during  his  connection  with  College  as  a  Tutor,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel, — just  at  the  period  when  the  great  religious  exoits- 

•  Eliaiab  Mat  was  »  native  of  WetbarBfiald;  was  gradnaied  at  Yale  CoUace  In  1752  •  *•• 
scdahMd  pastor  of  the  oharoh  hi  Haddam,  Conn.,  June  30,  1756 ;  and  died  Ai^  14  ISOl^'md 
Mvantv.  '^        '  ^^^  ^^ 

/This  was  written  immediately  after  Mr.  Loekwood's  death. 
Bs«gn*s  Hist.  Diss.— Daaa^t  Vn&*  ^icnuT-Ma.  ftwa  Ua  craiitidinghfaif. 


CHAUNCT  WanTELSET.  ^Jg 

nent  pervaded  Dearlj  the  whole  of  New  EngUod.  In  the  first  year  of  hia 
Tutorship,  be  was  invited  b;  a  nciglibouring  parish,  (Amity,)  to  become  « 
nAudidate  for  settlement ;  but  be  declined,  parti;  on  the  ground  that  ho  was 
not  duly  prepared  for  the  miuLitry,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingnesa  to 
relinquish,  at  that  time,  his  engagements  in  College.  Some  extracts  from 
his  diary,  which  arc  preserved,  sbow  that  be  was  governed  in  this  decision 
by  the  most  oonaoientious  conai derations ;  that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  tbe 
ministry  without  Eome  more  Ratisfaotory  evidence  of  having  been  the  aub- 
jeot  of  a  radical  spiritual  change ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  aerve  hia 
Kodeomcr  with  more  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Ur.  Whittelsey  was  the  man  concerning  whom  David  Brainerd  aaid,  in 
reference  to  a  prayer  be  had  just  offered  in  the  College  ball, — "  He  has  no 
more  grace  thou  this  chiiir,''^a  remark  which  led  to  Brainerd's  eipulaioti 
from  College.  Those  who  read  tbe  cxiracta  from  Mr.  Whittclsey's  diary  at 
that  very  pei'iod,  which  are  still  extant,  will  be  more  likely  to  set  this  down 
u  A  rush  exprcixIoQ  made  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  than  as  a 
rational  judgment  of  tbe  ebaraotor  to  which  it  refers. 

la  1745,  Mr.  Wbitlolsey  resigned  bis  office  as  Tutor,  and,  for  reaeoDs  not 
now  known,  relinquished  tbe  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  minbtry,  aad 
Mttled  as  a  merchant  in  New  Haven.  He  continued  in  business  ten  years  ; 
and,  during  this  time,  was  an  active  member  of  the  cburcb,  held  several 
important  civil  offices,  and  oocasionally  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit.  At  length, 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  controveraj 
which  had  resulted  in  tbe  formation  of  another  ecclesia-itical  society,  called 
iiim  to  settle  over  them  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes. 
lie  DOW  rclinqniched  his  secular  and  civil  engagements,  accepted  their  call, 
and  was  ordained  March  1,  1758, — being  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hia 
•go. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  far  advanced  in  life  at  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Wbittelsey's  aet- 
tlemcnt ;  and,  owing  to  this  arid  some  other  causes  connected  with  the  prs- 
vioua  controversy,  he  witlidrcw  now  almost  entirely  from  public  service, 
Hia  death,  after  a  little  more  than  three  years,  left  Mr.  Whittelsey  solo 
pastor  of  the  church;  and  thas  he  continued  till  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  on  tbe  i;4th  of  July,  1787,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  yeara, 
and  a  life  of  nearly  seventy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  James  Dana,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1745,  to  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Col. 
Whiting  of  New  Haven,  well  known  in  tbe  war  of  1755,  by  tbe  name  of 
"  the  Christian  soldier."  Thoy  bad  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  lived  to 
mature  age.     Mrs.  Wbittelaey  died  October  17,  1751. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wbittelsey's  publications; — A  Sermon 
"KldresBcd  to  a  graduating  class  in  Yale  College,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Noyes,  1708.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
ReT.  John  Hubbard,  Meriden,  1769.  A  Sermon  at  tbe  funeral  of  Mn. 
Mary  Clap,  1769.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Counectieut, 
1778. 

FROM  THE  REV.   PATSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Uiiii^nN,  Hnu.,  Aag.  S,  1855. 

I>ear  Sir:  My  recollpctions  of  the  Rov.  Chimney  VVhiltelscy  go  back  to  my 
mtIj  youth.  My  father  resided  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him,  and  thai 
were  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  and  sometimes  exi;\\at\^e&  y^\^^\.«'    ^  ^*^ 


A^a  TBUnTABIAH  CCWGRBGATIOHAL. 

iioiMT  however,  tut  I  Uve ft  distinct  lecoUection  of  Iwrnng  hm 
thftnonU;  and  then,  I  well  remember,  hia  test  was,— "  Why  art  thou  cut 
down  0  my  iioul,"  kc.  I  was  probably  at  that  time  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
•ce*  but  though  1  remember  nothing  of  the  sermon,  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
recsoUecti'on  of  his  appearance  and  manner.  He  was  of  rather  a  full  habit,  some- 
what above  the  middle  sUture,  with  a  face  inclining  to  be  round,  and  expressive 
of  thought  and  intelligence.  His  voice  was  fuU  and  clear,  and  he  used  gestures 
but  sparingly,  though  he  possessed  a  pretty  good  share  of  animation.  In  pnvste 
Intercourse,  he  was  very  social  and  agreeable,  and  his  manners  indicated  what 
was  really  the  case,— that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refined  society.  He  wi* 
•n  old  minister  from  the  time  that  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  always  considered 
him  venerable  as  well  for  character  as  for  age.  He  had  the  repuUtion  of  possess- 
imc  a  very  vigorous  mind,  and  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  undoubt- 
Mj  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Whittclsey's  preaching,  except  so  far  as  manner  is 
concerned,  I  am  incompetent  to  render,  from  personal  knowledge,  any  testimony 
worthy  to  1)0  relied  on.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Braincnl's  expulsion,  which  originated  in,— to  say  the  least,  an  inditered 
remark  that  he  made  concerning  Mr.  ^Vhittelsey,  has  always  operated,  in  the 
view  of  manv,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with- 
out any  good  reason.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  sympathize  with  all  the 
measures  that  were  adopted  in  the  Whitefieldian  revival;  but  if  the  testimony  of 
President  Stiles  and  several  others  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  a  true  friend  to  what 
\n  K\mti\y^\\\y  onllotl  ovanpolical  religion.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a 
rsMWvrsalion  Ihul  1  renunnber  once  to  have  had  with  the  late  Gov.  Troadwell— 
hi»  ^tutvd  thrtt  ho  had  early  conceived  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  W.,  r^^ardiog 
\\\\\\  »*«  ^\^  Aruiiuian,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  would  not  attend  his 
i\^v«irUt«>A  \Uulo  he  was  at  Xcw  Uaven,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court;  but 
\\\tk\,  ^*^»»V  ^**^"  induced  to  go  to  hear  him  once,  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
u^v^loMM  Jutljrment  of  him  had  been  incorrect,  and  he  afterwards  sat  under  his 
i\t^^«oh(n^  with  great  pleasure.  lie  lived  during  the  time  when,  through  the 
IwrtueiuM*  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  type  of  Theology  in  New  England  undcr- 
wi*nt  (Hinsiderable  modification ;  and  I  suppose  that  nothing  more  can  be  laid  to 
hill  charge,  than  that  he  did  not  fall  in  \iith  what  were  regarded,  at  that  day,  as 
innovations  upon  the  common  orthodox  belief. 

As  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  approaching  the  age  of  seventy,  he  proposed  to  his 
|)eople  in  **  Society  meeting  "  to  take  measures  for  giving  him  a  colleague; 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  must  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  he  thought  it  likely  that  they  could  settle  a  minister  with  greater  uni- 
uimity  then,  than  they  could  hope  to  do,  if  they  should  wait  till  his  failure  hid 
become  quite  obvious  to  them.  Within  a  year  after,  however,  they  found  that 
their  good  minister  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  without  suggesting  to  him 
the  idea  of  renewing  his  proposition,  they  chose  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
in  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  successor.  Instead  of  finding  him 
ready  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  previous  suggestion, 
the  answer  they  received  from  him  was,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  failure 
in  his  attempts  to  perform  public  services,  and  that  he  never  composed  or  ddif- 
ered  sermons  with  more  ease  than  he  did  at  that  time.  He,  however,  ultimately 
yielded  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  wenttohki 
grave  in  peace. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON. 


ASDREW  ELIOT. 


ANDREW  ELIOT,  D.  D.» 

1741—1778. 

k>W  Eliot  was  a  sod  of  Andrew  Eliot,   a  mercbiuit  of  Bostoti, 
|p9i  (Symouds)  his   wife.     He  was   a   great   grandson  of  Andrav   | 
l^(iie  the  orthogrupliy  of  the  oame  then  was,)  who  caiue  from  Somep- 
^  England,  and  ecttled  at  Beverly  about  1683,  and  was  a,  Beprfr 
to  to  the  General  Court  from  1690  to  1092.     The  suhject  of  this    j 
■H  bom  at  Boston,  December  25,  1719,  (0.  S.)     He  had  the  rndl- 
t  his  education  at  th^  grammar  Bohool  in  his  native  town,  under  Dr. 
B  and  Mr.  Lovell.     He  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  1 
rbecome  early  impressed  with  religious  truth,  be  went  through  B 
K  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,   and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed 
^the  Gospel.     In  August,   1741,  he  commenced  preaching  in  tl^    I 
nth  church  in  Boston,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague  1 
All  the  Rev,  Mr.  Webb.     In  January,  1742,  the  church  gave  h 
W  call, — having  previously,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur-   j 
ejected  him  to  a  severe  examination   with  a  view  to  satisiy  thent-  I 
i  his  orthodoxy.     He  accepted  their  call,   and  was  ordained  on  the  J 
kApril  following.     He  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination, 
perm  on  was  printed. 

TOot's  introduction  to  the  ministry   occurred  at  a  period  of  gre«i   ' 
■  excitement,  attended  by  violent  controversy.     Aa  WhiteGeld  waa   i 

i  bone  of  contention  in  the  Chorcb,   the  position  which  Mr.  Eliot  ' 
^relation  to  the  controversy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 

f  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Richard  Salter  of  Mono-    | 
„  dated  April  15,  1745. 

r.  Whitefield's  being  the  ringleadoc  of  those  things  of  bad  and  dangoroaj 

Vbicb  bsve  prevailed  amung  iii,  I  am  realty  at  a  loss  wliat  to  say.    In  o&a 

[o  be  the  accidental  ravn,  as  he  was  an  instrument  of  stirring  up  a 

a  in  the  miads  of  great  numbor.i,  which  concern  the  devil  haa  unhap- 

d  to  lead  many  astray,  and  give  them  a  false  and  cnthusiastical  peaea. 

y,  has  he  not  Iwen  the  direct  cauit  t    Has  nnt  a  vein  of  enthnslasm  ran 

,  ■  writlugs,  liis  preaching,  and  his  condnct  1    I  must  needs  say  Ibere  has 

Mnch  In  all  these  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  border  al  least  upon  enthuat- 

Ewlilch  I  alvrays  thought  had  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  and  1  fear  has  had 

ppy  etttxU.    And  I  could  heartily  wish  Mr.  W.  was  more  sensible  of  thia, 

jore  disposed  openly  to  acknowledge  wherein  he  haa  nilstahea  nature  fbr 

|l  Imagination  for  revelation,  as  I  tblnk  he  owns  he  may  have  done.    I  wM 

~~« light  to  own  that  he  has  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  would  guard 

unbappy  tendency  of  many  passages  in   bis  life  and  journals.    1  am  per> 

1,  in  doing  this,  he  waoid  please  Gud  and  serve  religion. 

W.'r  account  of  liis  conversion,  I  miut  confess  that  ho  has  m 
..  a  way  that  is  agreeable  to  mo.  But  I  coold  never  bring  myself  k 
it  the  reality  of  bis  change,  whether  at  the  time  bo  Sacs  upon,  or  at  anoth* 
e  been  ready  lo  think  that  th"  defects  In  the  account  of  his  own  con- 
'  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  time,)  proceeded  from  his  own  ignorance  at 
_Maf  the  Gospel,  and  unacquaintedness  witb  experimental  wrlleri,  go  that 
t  know  how  to  express  the  real  experience  which  he  had  upon  his  loiiL 
Jl,  to  call  him  a  raah  tnthuiiait,  is,  I  think,  carrying  the  matter  too  hr. 

rods,  1  think,  don't  pretend  to  vindieatc  him  wholly  from  the  charge  of 

p,  but  I  don't  know  that  his  greatest  enemies  have  given  him  so  severe  ao 
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appellation  as  you  do.  The  modest  expression  which  the  united  ministcrB  used  in 
their  Testimony  against  Mr.  Davenport,  suits  me  better ,— that  he  is  '^  tinctured  vith 
enthusiasm." 

*'  I  believe  Mr.  Wliitefleld  does  not  pretend  any  extraordinary  mission:  if  he  does, 
he  must  produce  better  credentials  than  any  he  has  yet,  to  induce  me  to  receive  him 
as  one  extraordinarily  sent  of  Grod. 

''  I  say  nothing  of  his  itinerancy,  because  I  have  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mfaid 
about  it ;  to  mention  which  would  lead  me  b«^yond  bounds.  As  to  ministers  inviting 
him  I  must  be  silent.  V\\  only  say  I  have  asked  him  but  once.  As  to  tilie  state  of 
religion  among  us,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  say  that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chris- 
tians are  divided  into  parties,  their  spirits  are  roiled  and  disturbed;  fbuds  and  ani- 
mosities are  got  to  a  prodigious  height.  Mr.  W.  is  the  g^and  subject  of  conTorsatioD. 
Both  his  friends  and  opposcrs  discover  too  great  warmth,  and  are  much  alienated 
fh>m  each  other." 

Mr.  Eliot  laboured  as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  occurred  in  April,  1750.  From  that  time  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death,  he  had  the  sole  pastoral  charge,  and  his  salary  was  proportion- 
ably  increased. 

In  1767,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Bfr.  Eliot 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  common,  at  that  period,  tO|wr- 
chase  diplomas  from  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  was 
paid  for  by  John  Barrett,  a  particular  friend  and  a  deacon  in  his  church. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  uniform  and  devoted  friend.  After  tho  death 
of  President  Holyoke,  in  1769,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his 
reluctance  to  break  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  people.  Subsequently, 
when  the  chair  was  again  rendered  vacant,  in  1773,  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Locke,  he  was  actually  chosen  to  the  office,  but  refused  to  accept 
it  on  the  same  grounds  that  had  controlled  his  previous  decision. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  perils  and  deprivations  incident  to 
the  Revolution.  He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade,  from  April  19, 
1775,  till  March  of  the  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding  his  family,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  congregation,  had  left  the  town,  there  were  many 
who  were  unable  to  leave,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  with  them,  and 
minister  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  trial.  For  several  months,  he,  with 
Dr.  Mather,  kept  up  the  Thursday  Lecture ;  but  they  agreed  at  length  to 
suspend  it,  and  a  Farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  town,  the  Lecture  was  immediately  revived,  and  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  preachei  by  Dr.  Eliot,  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  20. 
The  interest  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  G-eneral  Wash- 
ington and  other  officers  of  the  American  army. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Eliot's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
never  indulged  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  against  those  whose 
political  sympathies  were  adverse  to  his  own  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  see 
the  interests  of  learning  and  intelligence  sacrificed  to  the  phrenzy  of  party 
zeal.  When  the  house  of  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinson  was  plundered  and 
demolished  by  the  mob,  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  thrown  in  confusion 
into  the  streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed.  Dr. 
Eliot  exerted  himsdf  to  the  utmost  to  save  them.  A  large  number  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  among  them  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  were  preserved  by  his  timely  and  vigilant  efforts.  Af 
he  was  careful  to. maintain  all  due  respect  towards  the  Royal  government, 
while  yet  he  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  wai 
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ttetited  with  civilit;  by  the  dominant  party,  while  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  grntitude  ftnd  affection. 

Dr.  Eliot's  health,  during  his  later  years,  was,  in  the  main,  good,  and 
neither  his  animatioti  in  the  pulpit,  nor  his  vivacity  in  converiiation,  seemed 
to  be  materially  dimiDisbcd ;  and  yet  he  was  subject  to  occasional  com- 
plunts  which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  speedy  dissolution.  The  last  public 
act  which  ho  performed  waf  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  John  Clarke,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Chauncy  of  the  First 
church.  This  was  in  June,  1778.  His  health  continued  feeble  during  th 
summer,  but  it  waa  only  for  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  house.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September  fallowing,  in  the 
fifcy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  ■'  In  his  discourses  upon  hia  death  bed,"  sajB 
Dr.  Thachcr,  "he  always  expressed  an  unshaken  faith  in  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  the  grace  of  God  which  he  had  preached  unto  others,  and  his  firm 
yet  humble  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer :  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.  nay, — eager  after  his  presence  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  he 
would  frequently  breathe  out  the  piouH  ejaculation,  'Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
ijuickly — why  are  thy  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming?' — and,  with  a 
solemn  message  to  his  beloved  people  on  his  lips,  he  expired."  His  ^neral 
Mnoon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Brattle  street  church, 
from  Hebrews  IV,  9 ;  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  been  averse  to  prioting  sermons.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends  which  is  in  my  possession,  he  snys,^"  I  have  sent  you 
a.  sermon  at  my  son's  ordination  ;  I  have  all  my  life  been  averse  to  pub- 
lishing, but  have  turned  fool  in  my  old  age."  Uis  t<ermons  were  often  re- 
(jaested  for  the  press  ;  hut  he  was  aceiistoracd  to  reply  that  he  intended  to 
collect  a  number  tchich  he  would  publish  in  a.  volume,  after  some  years. 
This  purpose  he  fulfilled  in  17T4.  The  volume  contains  twenty  Discourses, 
niOal  of  them  of  a  highly  practical  character.  Besides  this,  he  published 
a  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  1742  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Inordinate 
love  of  the  world  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,"  1744  ;  a  Sermon  after 
tile  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  1750 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1753 ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Roberts,*  1754  ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
tlie  coniiuest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  Election  Sermon,  1765  ;  a  ScruiOD  at  the 
ordination  of  EbeneBcr  Thayer,  1TG6  ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1771 ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  execution  of  Levi  Ames,  17T3  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph 
Willard,  1773;  a  Seroion  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  Andrew  Eliot,  1774; 
a  Somion  upon  "  The  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
Episcopal  controversy,  particularly  "  Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Sermons,"  extracts  of  which  were  published  in  EnglunJby  Ulackbum.  In 
the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Mollis,  Esi).,  of  Loudon,  there  are  several  pages 
filled  with  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Eliot. 

He  was  married,  October,  1742,  to  Kli«abeth,  daughter  of  Josiah  Langdon, 
a  deacon,  and  one  of  the  founders,  of  his  church.  They  had  seven  cbii- 
dren, — four  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

The  following  notices  of  Dr.  Eliot's  character  are  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Kphraim  Eliot,  Esq..  in  182'2,  entitled  "Historical  notices 

•JoSIPB  RoaERTS  wu  bnm  in  Barton;  nu  grodntWd  Bt  Bsrvtrd  Collgn  Id  1741;  iciaar- 
■Btead  HutOT  of  tbs  cbnnta  in  LnlceiUr,  MiiH.,  Del.  23,  IIM;  mu  dlimiuol  Dec.  t^  ITfltg 
■MdM  at  WMtoD,  April  30,  leil.^ed  Dlnetj-ane.  . 
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of  the  New  Nordi  religious  society  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  anecdotes  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  and  John  EUot,"  &c. 

''The  Doctor's  memory  has  been  held  in  great  veneration.  An  upright,  honest 
man  he  was.  *  The  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good  he  certainly  had.'  In  prin- 
ciple he  was  what  has  been  styled  a  moderate  Calvinist.  .  The  doctrines  laid  down 
in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  he  held  in  high  estimation.  These  he  inculcated 
zealously  upon  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  and  upon  his  children ,  as  long  at  be 
lived. 

*'  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  favourite.  His  discourses  were  plain  and  practical,  seldom 
on  controversial  points.  They  were  delivered  without  action,  but  with  a  pathos  and 
solemnity  that  commanded  attention.  He  always  used  notes.  His  tone  of  voice  wu 
bold  and  positive,  as  thougli  he  would  not  be  contradicted;  nor  indeed  did  he  bear 
contradiction  tamely  out  of  the  pulpit.  Over  an  highly  irascible  temper  he  had  acqui- 
red a  remarkable  command.  When  he  felt  his  passions  rising,  he  would  retire  by 
himself  till  he  had  controlled  them.  His  influence  over  his  parishioners  was  great;  so 
that,  although  there  were  a  number  very  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  never  was  openly 
opposed  by  them.  They,  out  of  derision,  used  to  style  him  Pope.  Others  there  were, 
who  disapproved  of  his  prudence  in  party  matters,  especially  in  politics.  On  no 
account  would  he  introduce  them  into  the  pulpit.  One  of  the  maxims  which  he  urgni 
upon  those  of  his  sons  who  went  into  the  clerical  profession,  was,  —  **  When  your 
parishioners  are  divided  in  sentiments,  enjoy  your  own  opinion,  and  act  according  to 
your  best  judgment;  but  join  neither  as  a  partizan.''  This  circumspection  acquired 
for  him  the  name  of  Andrew  Sly. 

''Mr.  Eliot  was  always  a  zealous  opposer  of  AfHcan  slavery.  Many  people  in 
Boston  had  slaves  for  their  family  servants.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  by  his  A-iends,  sufficient  to  buy  a  black  boy  for  him;  but  he  declined 
the  present,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to  some  busi- 
ness, when  he  should  be  of  a  suitable  age;  and,  at  the  termination  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, that  he  should  be  a  free  man.  These  conditions  not  suiting  the  gentlemen,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

"  As  a  fViend  and  companion,  Dr.  Eliot  was  sought  after.  Although  his  avocations 
were  many,  he  husbanded  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  allowed  him  opportunity  to 
visit  among  his  parishioners  more  than  any  other  minister  in  the  town.  He  had  also  a 
verv  extensive  acquaintance  out  of  his  parish,  was  introduced  into  the  polite  circles, 
and  to  most  of  the  strangers  of  distinction .  whom  business  or  curiosity  led  to  visit 
Boston — always  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  abounding  in  interesting 
anecdotes,  yet  never  descending  to  levity.  In  his  last  years,  his  most  intimate  friends 
were  among  the  younger  part  of  society.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  most  subjects  of  literature,  made  him  welcome  among  the  learned." 

Dr.  Eliot  had  three  sons  who  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College: — 
Andrew^  in  1762  ;  John,  in  1772  ;  and  Epkraim  in  1780.  Epkraim  was 
a  druggist  in  Boston ;  John  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  the  New 
North  Church,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work ;  and 
Andrew  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Andrew,  the  elder  of  the  three  sons,  was,  shortly  after  his  graduatioD, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Butler  of  the  College ;  and,  when  the  old  College 
was  burnt  in  1764,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  building.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  Tutor  of  the  College  in  1768,  and  a  Fellow  in  1773  ;  and  held  both 
these  offices  till  he  was  ordained  at  Fairfield  in  1774.  In  the  summer  of 
1779,  when  General  Try  on  landed  with  an  army  and  burnt  the  town  of  Fai^ 
field, — notwithstanding  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Eliot's  house,  with  a  few  others, 
to  be  marked  for  preservation,  it  was,  by  some  accident,  consumed,  together  • 
with  his  furniture  and  a  large  and  choice  library.  When  the  loss  which  he 
had  sustained  came  to  be  known  by  his  friends  in  Boston,  there  was  a  public 
contribution  made  in  the  New  North  Church  to  repair  it,  and  an  appropriate 
sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  late  Dr.  Simeon  Howi^  of  the 
West  Church,  from  the  text — **  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massaohuaetts  Histoiioal 
Society.    He  died  OoiobeT  2.Q,  WS^^  m  tlie  sixty-second  year  of  hig  age, 
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and  the  Ihirly-fiecond  of  hU  ministr;.  lie  left  a  widow  and  six  cbUdren, 
one  of  wlioni,  ATidrew,  was  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1799,  was  ordained 
paator  of  the  ehurch  iu  New  Milford,  Conn,,  Februnry  ^4,  1808,  and  died 
in  1829.  He  waa  a.  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1818 
till  his  death.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1819, 
which  was  published. 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Elicit  of  Fiur&eld,  written 
by  the  Hev.  Dr.  James  Dana,  and  published  tn  the  newspapers  of  New 
Hkven : — 

"  Id  Mr.  Eliot,  the  bcreavod  flock  have  lost  a  judicious,  aBeclionate,  and  falthnU 
pastor,  to  whom  God  bad  given  tlic  spirit  of  I'urtttude,  luvu,  and  a  sound  tnind;  who 
alicndi^  coDliaually  on  h\a  ministry,  uncntaiiglcd  with  the  thiogB  of  thli  Ittb,  The 
■tead  J  affectlOD  and  eitecn,  the  deaerved  estimalion  in  which  he  waa  ever  held  by  hlfi 
brethren  in  the  miniiitry,  and  liis  acceptance  in  the  cburcbea,  are  honourable  tettimo- 
nie»  to  big  wortb.  Candour  and  nnaErcctud  piety,  with  the  wisdom  which  dwells  with 
prudence,  were  distinguishing  parts  of  hia  character.  Bis  acqualnlance  with  general 
science,  his  urbanity  and  iViendly  and  social  affl-ctiens,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all 
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1741—1789. 

RiCBABD  Salter  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1723.  He  was  t1t« 
son  of  John  Salter,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  respectabEity,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  iDcrcantile  pursuits.  In  his  early  years,  he  evinced 
a  great  love  of  study,  and  was  considered  as  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  furnishing  him 
every  advantage  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  within  their  power.  In 
due  time  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1739.  Soon  after  hie  graduation, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  continued  it  till  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  a  skilful  practitioner.  lie  thcndirected  bis  attention 
to  Theology,  vril)i  a  view  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  Shortly  after 
he  was  licensed  lo  preach,  be  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and.  for  two  years, 
had  but  little  hope  that  be  had  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion. 
From  this  state,  however,  he  at  length  emerged  to  clearer  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  to  a  comfortable  evidence  of  bis  own  Chiistian  character. 
The  severe  discipline  to  which  be  was  thus  subjected,  he  found  of  great  lue 
to  him  in  subsequent  life,  not  merely  as  a  meanft  of  personal  growth  in 
religion,  but  as  rendering  him  more  skilful  and  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  that  spiritual  malady  from  which  he  had  been  fo  great  a  sufferer. 

Mr.  Salter  supplied,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston,  and 
overtures  in  respect  to  a  settlement  were  made  lo  him,  but  he  waa  not 
inclined  to  listen  to  tbein.  He  subsequently  consented  to  preach  os  a  candi- 
date in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and,  in  due  time,  received  a  call  to  settle  there. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  waa  ordained  on  the  27lh  of  June,  1744  :  the 
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ordination    sermon  was    preached  by  the    Roy.  SoIoiiioii   Williams  oC 

Lebanon. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Salter's  settlement,  a  serions  difficult j  commenced  in 
his  church,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  fiaTonr  of 
the  sect  called  '  ^  Separatists. "  This  difficulty  was  protracted  through  scTenl 
years,  and  twenty-four  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  excommunicated 
before  peace  was  fully  restored.  This  was  the  only  considerable  interruption 
of  the  harmony  of  the  church  during  his  ministry.  He  continued  in  tbe 
active  and  constant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1787, 
when  his  strength  began  perceptibly  to  decline;  and,  during  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  perform  but  little  public  service.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-first  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lockwood  of  Andover. 

He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  176S,  which  was 
published,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  much  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  held  the  office  till 
1780.  He  received  from  the  same  institution  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1782. 

In  1781,  he  gave,  by  deed,  a  farm  to  the  *' President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College,  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  other  Oriental  languages,  in  said  College.'*  This  farm,  situa- 
ted in  Mansfield,  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  for  two  thousand  dollars. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Mansfield,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Elcazar  Williams.  They  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Salter  died  September  17,  1766,  aged 
forty-seven.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Solomon  Williams  uf  Lebanon.  13y  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  The 
second  wife  survived  her  husband  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  died 
November  15,  1793,  aged  fifty-nine. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  IlAxirroN  August  9, 1855. 

Dear  Sir :  Sometime  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  I  supplied  the  pulpit,  for 
a  while,  at  Hampton,  Conn.  My  classmate,  and  afterwards  brother-in-Jaw, 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  who  had  been  named  for  Dr.  Salter,  and  educated  bv 
him,  was  then  residing  with  him  at  Mansfield ;  and,  as  that  was  within  a  fe*' 
miles  of  Hampton,  I  became  domesticated  with  my  classmate  at  the  Doctor's 
house,  and  spent  my  whole  time  there,  except  what  was  necessary  to  ful- 
fil my  Sabbath  engagements  at  Hampton.  After  Dr.  S.  became  disabled  for 
public  service,  I  consented,  by  his  request,  to  supply  his  ])ulpit  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year;  during  which  time  I  was  still  a  member  of  his  family.  I  had,  therefore, 
a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  at  least  the  leading  features 
of  his  character;  though  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  until  his  faculties 
had  begun  to  feel  in  some  degree  the  palsying  influence  of  age. 

Doctor  Salter  was  a  well-built,  portly  man,  of  a  dignified  and  commanding 
appearance.  His  face  was  expressive  of  great  activity  and  strength  of  mind— it 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  born  to  rule.  And  his  countenance  was,  by  no  meaas, 
a  false  index  to  his  character — his  mind  was  as  active,  and  his  spirit  as  impetuous 
and  energetic,  as  his  expression  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  sometimes  demonstrations,  in  the  way  of  passionate  excite- 
ment, that  were  even  painfUl;  and,  in  one  instance  in  particular,  I  remember  his 
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making  sorne  vory  unguarded  remarks  in  respect  to  it  member  of  liis  own  familj, 
which  immediately  occasioned  him  deep  regret,  and  drew  from  him  expressions 
of  the  severest  eolf-coDdemnatioD.  1  think  his  natural  constitution  must  have 
drawn  him  frequently  into  errors  of  this  kind,  while  jct  I  tliiiik  it  siso  disposed 
him  very  readily  to  retract  them. 

Dr.  Salter  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  inuch  more  than  ordinary  intellectttftl 
powers — indeed,  I  bclieTe  he  ranked,  in  this  respect,  among  the  first  ministers  of 
his  day  in  Connecticnl.  I  never  hoard  him  preach  but  once;  but,  judging  from 
that  effort,  as  well  as  from  what  I  otherwise  knew  of  him,  1  am  sure  ho  must  have 
been  a  highly  instructive  and  intellectual  preacher;  and  indeed  such  waa  hig  uni- 
versal reputation,  lie  was  accustomed  generally  to  preach  double  sermons;  in 
the  morning  presenting  his  subject  doctrinollj  or  argumentatively,  and  in  the 
sJtemoon  exhibiting  Its  more  practical  bearings.  Hia  manner  was  characterisced 
rather  by  boldness  and  vigour  than  any  of  the  graces  of  elocution. 

Dr.  Salter  was  distinguiuhed  as  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  proficient  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  He  had  made  groat  progress  in  writing  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Tctitament,  which  he  intended  to  publish;  hut  when  Guyse's 
I'araplirasc  appeared,  be  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  abandoned  the 

Though  I  would  not  say  that  he  wad  otherwiae  than  social,  there  was  a  certain 
stateliness  and  di^iity  about  his  intercourse,  from  the  etlect  of  which  you  found 
it  difficult  altogetoer  to  escape.  He  had  one  habit  which  he  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, even  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived — I  mean  that  of  smoking.  He  was  not 
insensible  that  he  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  that  respect,  and  he  used  to 
justify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  man  for  raising  and  cutting 
tobacco,  than  to  support  bin)  in  doing  nothing. 

Yours  affectionately, 
^«  P.  WILLXSTON 

^^KThaddecs  Maccarty  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
^Vnis  Capt.  Thaddeus  Moccarty,  an  experienced  commander  and  skilful  navi- 
gator in  the  merchant  scrvioe,  who  intended  that  his  eon  also  should  pursue 
the  life  of  a  mariaor.  Ho  actually  sailed  with  his  father  on  scTcral  voy- 
ages ;  and,  but  for  a,  feeble  conatitulion,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
hardships  attendant  on  a  sailor's  life,  his  attention  would  probably  never 
have  been  directed  to  the  ministry.  Having  gone  through  hia  preparatory 
course,  he  entered  Harvard  Univer.iity  in  1735,  and  waa  graduated  in  1739. 
During  the  next  three  years,  he  devoted  himaetf  to  the  study  of  Theology ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1742,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Kingston,  Masa. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  between  him  and  his  people, 
until  the  visit  of  Whitefield  in  that  region,  in  the  oarly  part  of  1745.  The 
inliabitnntB  of  Kingston,  fearful  of  the  excitement  which  every  where  attend- 
ed  Whilefield's  lubunra,  resolved  to  guard  against  it  by  appointing  a  Com- 
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■liiftee  ''to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  roving  exhoriers.*'  An  nnfimiided 
leport  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Maccarty  had  invited  Whitefield,  who  vas 
then  in  Plymouth  to  preach  his  lecture  preparatory  to  the  Communion  ;  and 
such  was  the  excitement  occasioned  hy  the  report,  that,  in  order  to  prereBt 
Mr.  Maccarty  from  accomplishing  his  alleged  purpose,  they  fastened  tbe 
meeting  house, — nailing  the  doors  and  boarding  up  the  windows.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty, regarding  this  as  a  personal  inssult,  as  well  as  a  gross  invasion  of  his 
rights  as  a  minister,  omitted  the  lecture,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  dis- 
nussion.  The  case  was  accordingly  submitted  to  a  council,  and  they  advised 
conditionally,  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  On  the  3i  of  November,  1745, 
— precisely  three  years  from  the  time  of  hLs  ordination,  he  preached  his 
fiurewell  sermon,  from  the  following  very  appropriate  text — ''  Therefure 
watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  tears,  I  cease  1  not  to 
warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.  And  now  Brethren,  I  eo.iiiuend 
you  to  Grod  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified."  A  copy  of 
the  ^scourse  was  left  in  Kingston,  and  was  published  in  1804,  with  a  prc- 
&oe  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
author's  dismission.  The  sermon  breathes  a  spirit  of  Christian  magnanim- 
ity, and  the  relations  which  he  subsequently  bore  to  his  former  charge  wer« 
never  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

The  church  in  Worcester,  having  been  vacant  nearly  two  years,  subsequent 
to  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,*  invited  Mr.  Maccarty,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Jonathan  Mayhew.  to  occupy  the  pulpit, — each,  four  Sab- 
baths. Both  these  gentlemen  acceded  to  the  proposal.  Mr.  Maccarty 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  27,  1746,  and 
continued  his  labours  till  January  following.  The  time  designated  for  the 
choice  of  a  minister  was  the  liUh  of  that  month.  The  Sabbath  preceding, 
the  two  candidates  officiated, — Mr.  Mavhew  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Maccar- 
ty in  the  aftcmoon.  The  result  was,  that  the  latter  was  almost  unanimously 
chosen.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  1747. — he  preach- 
ed his  own  installation  sermon. 

Mr.  Maccarty  was  a  decided  Whig  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  his  labours, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  directed  in  favour  of  the  American 
cause.  Though  his  entire  salary  was  only  a  competent  support,  his  desire 
to  share  with  his  people  the  common  burden,  led  him  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  often  subjected  to  serious  embarrasa- 
ment.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  taken  off"  from  his  labours 
by  declining  health.  In  1783,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  ;  but  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1784,  his  earthly  career  closed.  lie  died  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Worcester  of  thirty-seven  years. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1743,  Mr.  Maccarty  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Chttcomb,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales.  They  had  fifteen  children.  One  son  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1766,  became  a  physician,  and  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1802; 
and  one  daughter  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  West  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.     Mrs.  Maccarty  died  at  Worcester,  December  28,  1783. 

•J'^JJ  BuBB,  the  ion  of  Thomw  Ban-  of  HftrtfoTd,  Conn.,  wna  born  in  16W:  was  cnidiiatad 
Yale  CoUm  in  1717;  was  ordained  miniiter  of  the  church  in  Worcester,  October  IS,  17M: 
WM  tfsmiased^yan  eodesiasUoal  council  in  November,  1744;  after  which  he  remoTed  to  WW- 
9ot,  yt«i  and  died  in  1751. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  BIr.  Maccarty's  publication b  : — Farewell  Sermon 
at  Kingston,  1745.  A  Sermon  at  the  author's  iostallation  at  Worcester, 
1747.  Two  Discourses  on  the  day  of  the  Annua!  Fast,  and  the  day  preced- 
ing tho  general  muster  of  the  Militia  throughout  the  Province  for  the  enlist- 
ing of  soldiers  for  the  intended  eEpcdilion  against  Canada,  1759.  A  Sermon 
OD  the  day  of  tho  esecution  of  Arthur,  a  negro,  at  Worcester,  1768.  A 
Sermon  on  the  execution  of  William  Lindsey  for  burglary  at  Worcester, 
1770.  A  Thanksgiving  Kermon,  1775.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Worcester, 
OD  the  execution  of  Buchannan,  Brook?,  Ross,  and  Mra.  Spooner,  for  mur- 
der, 1778. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  says, — 

"  Hr.  Maccarty  was  tall  ia  stature;  in  pcrsnii  elciiiler  and  thin;  with  a  dnrk  and 
penetraLiijjj  ayn;  a  distinct  and  sonorous,  (hou^jli  sumcuhul  harsh  loiiL'd  voIul'.  His 
address  was  impressive  and  solemn." 

Tho  elder  President  Adams,  in  his  diary  under  date  of  May  23,  176Q, 
writes  thus : — 

"  Sunday — Heard  Mr.  Maccarty.  Ho  ia  particularly  fond  of  thu  roiiowlng  expres- 
aloBB: — Carnal,  ungodly  persons;  aeiisuality  and  voluplaousncss;  walijing  wilb  God; 
unregencracv;  rebellion  agiiinst  God;  beiicvurs;  all  tliingi  come  alike  to  all;  there  i« 
one  event  to  the  rigtiteous  and  to  the  wli^ked ;  shut  out  or  tlie  presence  of  God ;  solid, 
substantial,  and  permanont  joys  springing  up  in  tho  soul;  tlie  shines  of  God's  couD- 

The  following  testimony  to  Mr.  Maccarty's  character  is  inscribed  on  his 

"  Through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  exijibited  an  example  of  the 
peaceable  and  amiablu  virtues  of  Christianity.  Under  a  slow  and  painful  decline,  he 
discovered  an  ardiml  love  lo  his  Master,  by  a  chcorfiil  allcnlioa  to  his  service,  and  at 
the  npproarii  uf  denlh  he  patiently  submitted,  in  tlie  foil  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrrc- 
lion  from  llie  grave." 

Mr,  Maecarty'a  published  sermons,  as  well  as  some  that  remain  in  manu- 
script, show  that  he  must  have  made  careful  and  mature  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  that  be  was  a  sensible,  serious,  and  stirring  preacher. 


MOSES  MATHER,  D.  D.  • 
1742—1806. 

Hoses  Mathkr  wa«  a  son  of  Timothy  Mather,  and  was  born  at  Lyme, 
Oonn.,  (to  which  place  bis  grandfather  had  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,) 
March  6,  1719.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Culleco  in  1739  ;  and,  in  due 
time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  New  London  Association, 
lie  commenced  preaching  in  Middlesex,  (a  parish  in  Stamford — now  the 
town  of  Darien,)  on  the  19th  of  April.  1742.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  (then  newly  formed)  in  that  place,  on  the  14th  nf 
June,  1744.  Here  he  remained  in  the  pastoral  relation  during  tho  residue 
of  his  long  life.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New-JeT«ey  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1806, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  after  having  preached  to  the  sam« 
people  upwards  of  sixty-four  years. 

•niit.  of  the  Matter  ruoll;.— DwighC'B  TraTcli,  III.     MB.  rrom  K«t.  E.  O.  «.Vinkn- 
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In  1759,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Bellamy  cm  the  Bnbject  of 
the  Half-way  Covenant ;  and  published  a  large  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Tb€ 
visible  Church  in  covenant  with  God :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  visible  Church  of  Chrbt ;  wherein  the  Divine  right  of  infant  bi^tism 
in  defended  ;  and  the  admission  of  adults  to  complete  standing  in  the  visible 
Church,  though  destitute  of  a  saving  faith,  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God."  In  1763,  he  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Divine 
Sovereignty  displayed  by  predestination  ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Decrees 
considered  in  its  proper  light  and  real  tendency.'*  He  left  behind  him  a 
work  entitled  *'  A  systematic  view  of  Divinity  ;  or  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
man ;" — which  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1813. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790. 

He  was  married,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1745,  to  Hannah  Bell,  of  his 
own  parbh,  who  died  April  21,  1755,  aged  thirty-seven.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  five  children.  He  married  a  second  wife,  Elisabeth  Whiting, — aLo 
a  native  of  Middlesex,  January  1,  1756.  She  died  December  18,  1757, 
aged  twenty-seven,  the  mother  of  one  child.  He  married  a  third  wife, 
Rebecca  Kaymond,  of  Norwalk,  August  23,  1758,  who  died  January  23, 
1786,  aged  sixty-four.  By  thb  last  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He 
had  ten  children  in  all, — eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Rev.  Ezra  D. 
Kinney,  the  present  (1855)  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr.  Mather 
was  connected,  writes  thus — '^  About  fifty  of  Dr.  Mather's  lineal  descend- 
ants are  members  of  some  Christian  church,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  I  think  that  more  than  half  of  those 
who  compose  my  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  nearly  our  whole  choir 
of  singers,  are  his  descendants.  Two  of  his  great  grandsons  have  recently 
been  ordained  Deacons  of  this  church." 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  D wight's  "  Travels"  may  help  to  illus- 
trate both  Dr.  Mather's  history  and  character  : — Referring  to  the  parish  of 
Middlesex,  he  says, — 

*^  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congregation  were  employed  in  public 
worship,  a  body  of  British  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  reftigees,  surrounded  their 
church;  and  took  the  whole  number  prisoners,  together  with  their  minister,  the  Rev. 
Moses  Mather,  D.  D.  This  venerable  man  was  marched  with  his  parishioners  to  the 
shore;  and  thence  conveyed  to  Lloyd's  neck.  From  that  place  he  was  soon  marched 
to  New -York,  and  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  His  food  was  stinted  and  wretched 
to  a  degree  not  easily  imaginable.  His  lodging  corresponded  with  his  food.  Hij 
com])any,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up  of  mere  rabble;  and  their  conversa* 
tion,  from  which  he  could  not  retreat,  composed  of  profaneness  and  ribaldry.  Here 
also  he  was  insulted  daily  by  the  Provost  marshal,  whose  name  was  Cunningham,— t 
wretch  remembered  in  this  country,  only  with  detestation.  This  wretch,  among  other 
kinds  of  abuse,  took  a  particular  satisfaction  in  announcing  from  time  to  time  to  Dr. 
Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow  or  some  other  time,  at  a  little  distance,  he  WM 
to  be  executed. 

•*  But  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  his  fViends, — ^friends,  however,  who  knew  notbinf 
of  him  except  his  character.  A  lady  of  distinction,  having  learned  his  circumstancct, 
and  having  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  and  fbod,  and 
comforts,  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

*'  Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  a  strong  understand* 


bo  given.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controversy  with  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Discipline  and  Communion  of 
the  Church,  The  debate  was  sufficiently  ardent  on  both  sides.  In  the  decline  of  lift 
but  in  the  fhll  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  an  error,  bv 
the  very  writings  which  he  had  before  answered.  This  fact  he  checrAilly  acknow- 
ledged to  his  brethren." 
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FROM  THE  BET.  MAKE  MEAD. 

Gbkenvicu,  Couu.,  March  2G,  1855. 

Bev.  »nd  Dear  Sir :  I  rogret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  much  from  per- 
sonal recollection  concerning  Dr.  Mather.  My  acquaintance  wilh  him  was  Blight, 
and  waB  limited  to  quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  never  heard  bim  preub, 
nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  iiad  any  converBntion  with  him,  till  he  was  more  tb«n 
ninety  years  of  age, — when  I  passoil  il  Sahbath  at  his  house,  and  preached  in  biy 
pulpit. 

Ue  was  a  man  of  about  the  middlo  stature,  ralhiT  slender  thnn  otherwise,  of  a 
pleositnt  expression  of  countenance,  and  free  and  easy  in  coDverMtloa.  On  tbo 
SkblNith  which  I  spent  with  him,  a  young  woman  was  examined  and  admitted  to 
tho  church.  Knowing  that  his  practice  had  formerly  been  to  receive  peraonfi  to 
tbecliurch,  merely  on  the  ground  of  an  unexceptionable  moral  character,  with- 
out requiring  evidence  of  true  piety,  I  asked  bim  in  what  light  he  regarded  the 
pcrEon  admitted,  lie  gave  mc  to  understand  that  he  reoeived  her  aa  a  real  Chris- 
tian; and  remarked  that  he  had  formerly  used  two  forms  of  covenant,  but  that, 
on  more  careful  cxaminutioii,  he  hod  become  satisfied  that  it  was  proper  to 
receive  only  these  who  niailu  a  credible  profession  of  roal  godliness. 

Tbc  fultawing  anecdote  was  relaletl  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,  the 
elder.  After  Dr.  Mather  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  l«wis  called  at  his  house, 
and  while  there,  a  blind  roan  came  in,  which  turned  the  cunTerKation  on  the  great 
calamity  nf  blindnees.  Dr.  Mather  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  difference 
between  natural  and  spiritual  blindness, — the  former  implying  no  criminality, 
while  tjie  latter  was  wliolly  inexcusable,  and  rendered  the  subject  of  it  justly 
linblc  to  the  Divine  displeasure.  In  further  conversation.  Dr.  Lewis  ascertained 
that  Dr.  Mather  had  cliangtid  his  views  on  that  subject,  from  reading  the  writings 
of  Andrciv  Fuller;  and  Fuller,  as  you  doubtless  know,  acknowledged  his  indebt- 
edness for  tiie  same  views  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Mather's  opponent. 

Dr.  ilatber,  though  generally  a  gravo  man,  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  of 
which  there  still  remain  many  traditions.  A  man  in  bis  parish  who  pretended 
tn  bo  a  sort  of  half  Quaker,  half  infidel,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  vigilance 
committee  in  the  Revolution, — as  he  waa  once  riding  in  company  with  him  on 
horneback,  said  to  bim, — "  Your  Master  used  to  ride  an  osi,  and  bow  is  it  that 
you  ride  a  AoraeT"  "Because,"  said  the  Doctor,  "the  oases  are  all  taken  np 
for  committee  men." 

Dr.  Mather  used  to  wear  n  long  rounded  kind  of  a  Quaker  coat,  with  very  - 
large  brass  buttons  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Quakers,  at  that  time,  used  to 
wear  buttons  made  of  apple-tree,  and  just  enough  to  fasten  their  coats.  The 
■anie  mnn  mentioned  above,  an  meeting  Dr.  Mather  one  day,  said  to  him, — 
■'  Mosps,  why  docs  theo  wear  so  many  buttons  on  thy  coat  ?"  "  To  show  you," 
said  the  Dortor,  "  that  my  religion  does  not  consist  in  n  button," 

Dr.  SInther  was  a  most  earnest  patriot  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 
One  of  his  sons,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  by  the  British  to  New  York,  and 
died  there,  was  brought  home  a  corpse.  The  father  was  greatly  overcome  by  the 
sffli(?tion,  but  said, — "  I  had  rather  see  him  a  corpse,  than  to  have  him  join  the 
enemies  of  his  countrj-." 

He  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  and  good  influence  In  his  day;  but  the  gen- 
eration npon  whom  his  influence  was  immediately  exerted,  has  given  place  to  on* 
to  whom  be  is  known  chiefly  through  tradition. 
^B^  Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

^r  MARK  MEAD. 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D  * 

1742—1803. 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Hopkins,  who  came  from  England,  and  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1634, 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  in  1654.  He  was  the  sod 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  and  was  bom  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
September,  17,  1721.  His  parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and 
ihey  resolved,  from  the  birth  of  this  son,  to  give  him  a  collegiate  education, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  itiinister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  childhood,  he  manifested  no  particular  taste  for  study,  but  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  labour  on  a  farm.  In  the  winter  after  he  was  fourteen, 
however,  his  mind  which  had  before  been  somewhat  impressed  vrith  religious 
things,  took  a  still  more  decidedly  serious  direction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  feel  some  impulses  towards  a  liberal  education.  His  father, — 
more  than  ready  to  second  his  wishes  on  this  subject,  now  placed  him  under 
the  instruction  of  the  lie  v.  John  Graham  of  Woodbury.  Here  he  went 
through  his  preparatory  course,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  Yale  College,  September,  1737,  when  he  had  just  completed 
hia  sixtiK'nth  year.  He  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  his  cla»>, 
during  hi*  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1741. 

1>uring  hif*  connection  with  the  College,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  adopted  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  distinction  from  the  Armin- 
ian.     Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  College  life,  the  great  religious  excite- 
ment that  FprcS'i  so  extensively  through  the  country,  commenced,  and  the 
people  of  New  Haven  shared  in  it  largely,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
JkoM  Tennont,  and  others  of  the  same  school.     A  number  of  the  students 
in  Tollege  occupied  themselves  almost  entirely  in  visiting  their  fellow  stu- 
dont>^  and  urging  them  to  an  immediate  attention  to  their  immortal  interests; 
itnd    Prtvid    I^rainerd,   then   an  undergraduate,  called  at   Hopkins'   room, 
dmihtfui.  it  would  seem,  of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  and  wishing  to  pat 
him    upon    a  more    earnest    self-examination.     Though    Hopkins    behaved 
lowanU  him  with  great  reserve,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  some  remark 
thai  frll  from  him,  and  was  put  upon  a  course  of  reflecticJn,  by  means  of 
wlii^'h  ho  soon  became  convinced  that  his  previous  experience,  and  the  hope 
MW'**"'*  "P^"  ^^»  ^^'■^^  fallacious.     After  a  few  weeks,  his  views  of  spiritual 
ll^tngo  Hcemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  change  ;  and,  while  he  found  himself 
jUj^jdy  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  the  Mediatorial  work  of 
^Hpt  rose  before  him  in  surpassing  glory  ;  though  he  had  not,  at  this  time, 
^  rt^motest  idea  that  these  exercises  were  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
^  ppiritual  life.     Just  before  he  was  graduated,  Mr.  Edwards,  then  at 
^i^ampton,  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on 
•;.'^f%,»  Trial  of  the  Spirits  ;"  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  it,   that  he 
i^vt^d  to  go  and  reside  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  shoold 
yi<4W  for  doing  so. 

(p^wediately  after  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Watcr- 
^^,  and  remained  there  several  months,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depres- 

•Hart's  Fun.  8«rm.— Weit'i  Life  of  Hopkini.— Park's  do. 
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sion.  In  December,  1741,  he  went  to  Nortbampton,  and  beoamc  an  inniate 
uf  ibe  family  of  Air.  JCdwards.  Here  hia  religioiu  views,  especially  in 
regard  to  himself,  became  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  be  engaged  with 
j^rual  interest  in  Iiis  theological  studiea.  On  the  29th  of  April.  1742,  after 
having  aludicd  but  fuur  months,  he  was  licensed  to  preaoli.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  paid  a  vi-sit  to  Lis  father's,  and  then  returned  to  Northampton, 
with  a  view  to  avail  himself  slill  further  of  Mr.  Edwarda'  instructions.  At 
thia  period,  he  commenced  a  school  in  the  village,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
cuting hia  etudiea  ;  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  seized  with  a  rheuraatio  affec- 
tion, which  obliged  him  to  change  hia  residence.  He  was  in  Mr.  Edwards' 
family  altogether,  somewhat  more  than  eight  months. 

In  December,  1742,  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  a 
vacant  cougrcgatioa  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  continued  there  till  May  fol- 
lowing. Contrary  to  bis  wishes,  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  parish  with  a 
view  to  give  him  a  call ;  and  they  actually  voted  to  give  him  one ;  but 
there  was  some  lack  of  unanimity,  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  ease, 
he  was  little  predisposed  to  accept  it.  He  therefore  left  Simshury  and 
returned  to  Northampton,  with  an  intention  to  resume  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Kdwards. 

Afler  refusing  various  applications  from  more  desirable  places,  he  com- 
plied with  a  request  to  preach  at  Housatonnoc, — ^incorporated  as  a  parish  in 
1740,  witli  the  name  of  tbe  Second  Pariah  in  Sheffield ;  and  as  a  town  In 
1761.  with  tbe  name  of  Great  Barrington.  He  commenced  his  labours  bero 
in  June,  1743  ;  and,  though  he  found  every  thing  in  the  state  of  aoeiety. 
ihat  seemed  forbidding  and  diacouraging,  be  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  tbe  field  that  his  Master  had  allotted  to  him.  He  was  ordained  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  church  was  farmed,  con- 
flisUng  of  five  members,  of  which  he  became  pastor. 

About  a  year  after  bis  ordination.  (1744,)  a  French  and  Indian  war  broke 
out,  and  continued  until  1749.  This,  of  course,  not  only  put  him  and  hb 
people  in  imminent  jeopardy,  but  was  greatly  adverse  to  the  sucecsa  of  hia 
ministry.  He  evinced,  however,  as  he  did  aubaequently  In  the  war  of  the 
Kevolnlion,  great  patriotism  ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Gospel,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  join  a  scouting  party,  if 
cirowBSlances  aeemcd  to  render  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Hopkins  not  only  took  great  interest  in  the  political  oondition  of  the 
country,  but  he  felt  a  deep  concern  for  tbe  spiritual  welfare  of  tbe  Indians. 
rie  often  preached  to  the  tribes  collected  at  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  excellent  missionary,  John  Sergeant,  they  were  earnestly 
deairona  that  Mr.  Hopkins  should  become  hia  auocessor.  Indeed  be  waa 
»ot(ully  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  in  Boston,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Stockhridge  mission  ;  but  he  declined  their  propoiial,  on  tbe  ground  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  oilapted  to  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  then  lately  been  dismissed  from  Northamp- 
ton. Til.'  Commissioners  availed  themselves  of  his  suggestion,  and  appointed 
Mr.  ICtlwitnls, — a  circumstance  which  afforded  the  highest  satis&ction  to 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  it  brought  his  illustrious  theological  instructor  into  his  very 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  resided  at  Great  Barrington  four  years  before  he  was 

k flurried.     He  had  been  engaged  to  two  young  ladies  succcBsivcly,  one  "t^^ 
{lorthamptOD,  and  the  other  at  Great  Barrington;  but,  (ynm^Vi  intOQ    ^H 
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stances  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible,  neither  ong^^cment  took 
cffoot.  At  length,  however,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1748,  be  was  married 
to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Moses  Ingersoll  of  Great  Harrington. 

Within  about  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  his  father  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven ;  his  mother  having  died  some  time  before,  aged  forty- 
three.  Samuel  was  the  executor  of  his  father's  will ;  and  ultimately  the 
education  of  his  three  youngest  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  He  took  them 
to  his  own  home,  and,  under  his  instruction,  they  wero  fitted  for  Coll^. 
His  brother  James  entered  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  died  at  New  Haven 
in  less  than  a  year  afterwards.  His  brother  Daniel  entered  Tale  College  in 
1754,  and  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Mark, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  classmate  at  Tale  Collie  with  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  in  the  Revolution 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot.  He  entered  the  army,  and  died  of  a  fever 
at  White  Plains,  October  26,  1776, — only  two  days  before  the  memorable 
battle  at  that  place. 

After  he  had  served  the  people  of  Great  Barrington  a  number  of  years, 
a  dissatisfaction  from  various  causes  sprung  up  in  the  society,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  want  of  an  adequate  support,  led  him  to  think  that 
Providence  pointed  him  to  some  other  field.  In  1767,  he  proposed  to  the 
church  to  refer  the  question  of  his  continuance  among  them  to  a  council ; 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  After  waiting  two  years,  how- 
ever, and  making  various  efforts  to  remove  the  existing  embarrassments,  thcj 
consented  to  join  witli  him  in  convoking  a  council.  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1769,  the  council,  consisting  of  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  assembled,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pronounced  his  pastoral  relation  dissolved  ;  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  ministerial  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  had  been 
the  minister  of  that  people  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  dismission  from  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Hopkins 
doubted  whether  he  should  ever  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  another  church. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  for  the  press  ;  and  while  this  occupied 
him  during  the  week,  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  at  North 
Canaan,  distant  from  his  residence  twelve  miles.  In  April  and  May  succce:!- 
ing,  (1769,)  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  would  gladly  have  retained  him  as  a 
colleague  with  Dr.  Sewall,  but  the  majority  opposed  the  measure.  From 
the  early  part  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July,  he  preached  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  in  Topsham,  Maine,  and  was  invited  thence  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July.  After  preaching  five 
Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Society ;  though  the  call  was  by  no  means  unanimous.  He  then 
returned  home  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  of  duty  that  present- 
ed itself  to  him  ;  and,  after  taking  duo  time  to  deliberate,  returned  with  his 
mind  made  up  in  favour  of  accepting  the  call.  But  the  opposition  to  him 
had  greatly  increased  during  his  absence,  owing  particularly  to  the  circuUi- 
tion  of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  against  him  ;  so  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared,  at  that  time,  to  return  to  the  call  an  affirmative  answer.  He, 
however,  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
nearly  eight  months  ;  and,  when  the  congregation  met  (March  12,  1770)  to 
decide  whether  they  would  continue  the  call,  it  turned  <mt  that  a  majority 
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voted  in  tbe  negative.  This  result,  it  seems,  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  their  minister.  When  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  as 
it  was  too  late  in  the  week  for  him  to  reach  home  before  the  Sabbath,  ho 
inquired  whether  there  existed  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  him  as  to  render 
it  inexpedient  for  him  to  preach,  if  he  should  remain  till  the  next  week. 
On  being  assured  that  the  people  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  him,  he 
determined  to  stay  and  preach  to  them  a  sort  of  farewell  sermon.  Such  a 
sermon  ho  did  preach ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  affection,  dignity,  and 
wisdom  in  it,  that  it  completely  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  led  them  imme- 
diately to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  their  minister.  In  due 
time,  another  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called,  and  they  voted,  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  to  give  him  a  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
installed  on  the  11th  of  April,  17701 — the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  President) 
Stiles  preaching  the  sermon,  which  was  published.  Dr.  Stiles  had  then  been 
the  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  about  fifteen 
years.  He  and  Mr.  Hopkins  differed  considerably  in  their  views  of  religious 
truth ;  but  this  never  disturbed  their  social  relations,  and  they  were  occa- 
sionally heard  in  each  other's  pulpits. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ministry  in  Newport,  he 
laboured  with  great  zeal,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  But  the  war  of  tbe 
Kevolution  now  came,  and  at  first  seriously  interfered  with  his  labours,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  suspend  them  altogether,  and  flee  for  his  safety.  In 
December,  1776,  the  British  troops,  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand,  took 
possession  of  the  town ;  when  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  remained  at  hb  post 
until  this  time,  found  it  necessary  to  betake  himself  to  an  inland  retreat ; 
having  sent  his  family  to  Great  Barrington  two  years  before.  The  British 
troops  spared  neither  parsonage  nor  meeting  house  ;  the  former  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  latter  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital,  and  left  in  little  better 
tlian  a  ruinous  state.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  diligently  exercisin{^ 
his  ministry,  as  he  found  opportunity,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  summer  of  1777  he  spent  at  Newburyport,  preaching  to  the  Federal 
Street  congregation,  then  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Parsons.  The  succeeding  winter  he  was  employed  in  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  Canterbury,  Conn.  During  the  spring  of  1778,  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  deceased  friend  and  classmate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah 
Welles,  at  Stamford,  Conn.  And  from  the  autumn  of  1778  to  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  preached  in  North  Stamford,  which  was  then  a  missionary  field. 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  he  returned  to  his  desolate  parish,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years.  He  now  conducted  public  worship,  at  first  in  a  private 
dwelling,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sabbatarian  meeting-house ;  but  in  1782  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  Christian  friends  in  various  places  for  aid  in  repairing 
his  own  church  edifice,  as  well  as  sustaining  in  it  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  Notwithstanding  a  somewhat  liberal  response  was  made,  he  had  no 
regular  salary  ;  and,  for  a  year  after  his  return,  his  society,  which  was  a 
mero  handful,  and  greatly  impoverished,  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
support.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle 
oyer  the  church  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  with  the  offer  of  a  competent 
salary ;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  people,  and  share  with  them 
Iheir  saorifices  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian  institutions. 
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In  1790,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conJDxred  upon  him  \f 
Brown  University. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  August  31,  1793,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  She  had, 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  suffering  from  scrofula,  which  finally  terminated 
in  her  death.  In  May  previous  to  her  decease,  her  husband  accompanied 
her  to  Great  Barrington,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  experience  some  benefit 
from  a  change  of  air ;  but,  as  it  proved,  he  only  carried  her  there  to  die 
among  her  early  friends.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, — ^five  soiu 
and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Great  Barrington.  The  eldest  son,  David, 
was  a  man  of  large  property  and  influence  in  Maryland,  where  he  died. 
The  second  son,  Moses,  was  a  highly  respected  nuigistrate  in  Great  Barring- 
ton. The  third  son,  Led,  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College  two  years, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave,  and  he  subsequently  lived  and  died 
in  Virginia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1794,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
West,  originally  of  Boston,  but  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  reudent 
of  Newport,  an  active  member  of  his  church,  and  the  Principal  of  a  celebra- 
ted boarding  school  for  females.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  endowments, 
was  a  thoroughly  read  theologian,  and  not  only  understood  well  her  husband's 
system,  but  was  scarcely  less  capable  than  himself  of  defending  it.  She 
died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1799,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  also  verj 
considerably  affected  his  speech,  though  it  left  his  mental  faculties  untouched. 
He,  however,  so  far  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  labours,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  with  occasional  intermissions,  till 
near  the  close  of  life.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  offered,  day  by  day,  a  separate  prayer  for 
each.  Just  as  he  had  reached  the  end  of  this  series  of  special  prayers,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Rev.  Dr.)  Caleb  J.  Tenney  came  to  assist  him  in  his  labours; 
and,  almost  immediately,  there  commenced  a  revival  of  religion,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  upwards  of  thirty  were  added  to  the  church.  His  last 
sermon  was  preached  during  this  revival.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1803  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  he  said  to  his  granddaughter — 
'*Now  I  have  done;  I  can  preach  no  more.^*  He  was  soon  after  seiied 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  subsequently  with  a  disorder  of  another  kind, 
which  greatly  reduced  him.  He  lived  nine  weeks  from  this  time,  but  had 
no  appetite  for  his  food,  and  scarcely  took  any  solid  nutriment.  For  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  death,  his  bodily  suffering  was  extreme,  but  his  reason 
was  unimpaired,  and  his  confidence  in  his  Eedeemer  unfaltering  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  eighty- third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  wis 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  from  2  Kings  ii,  12.,  and  wis 
published. 

About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced  a  series  of  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Slave  trade  and  Slavery,  and  with  a  view  to  the  Ghristianiiation 
of  Africa.  In  this  field  he  laboured  with  untiring  devotion,  till  the  infimii- 
ties  of  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  effort.  During  this  time  he 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  philanthropisti 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  carefully  watched  all  the  movements  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  torn  every  ciroumstanee  to  the 
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It  scooant  i  and  sLowed  that  there  was  no  sacriGce  that  he  was  not  williog 

might  thercbj   help  on  the  cause  that  was  most  dear  to  hia 

, — that  of  cmaocipaling,  elevating,  evangeliKing  enslaved  and  degraded 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  publications : — Three  Sermons 
entitled  "  Sin,  through  Divine  interposition,  an  advantage  to  the  UniverM, 
and  yet  this  no  excuse  for  sin  or  encouragument  to  it,  1769.  An  Inquiry 
ConcemtDg  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  whether  any  of  them  are  made  to 
the  exercises  and  doings  of  persons  in  an  unregeneruto  state,  containing 
Bemark-i  on  two  Sermons  hy  Dr.  Mayhew,  1T05.  A  Strmon  on  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  preached  in  Boston,  1768.  Two  Sermons  on  Romans  vii.  7, 
and  John  I.  13,  1768,  The  true  state  and  character  of  the  onregenerate, 
being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mills,  1709.  Animadversiooa  on  Mr.  Hart's  Dia- 
logue, 1770.  All  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holinesB,  with  an  answer 
to  Doctors  Hemmcnway  and  Mather,  1773.  A  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  interest  of  the  American  States  to  emancipate  all  their  African 
elaves,  177G.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those  who  die  in 
their  sine,  17S3.  A  system  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revelation, 
lo  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Milloniuin.  Two  vols.,  Svo.,  1793. 
The  Life  of  Susannah  Anthony,  1798.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  OsborD,  1798. 
A  volume  of  Sermons. 

He  left  behind  him  Sketches  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  a  Dialogue  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Cliristlun  submission,  and  an  Address  lo  pio- 
feasing  Christians,  jill  of  which  were  published  by  Dr.  West  of  StockbTtdga 
in  1806. 

lu  1 853,  nearly  all  Dr.  Hopkins'  works  were  published  by  the  Now  Eng- 
land Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  of  bis  life  by 
Professor  Park,  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  H.  PITMAN. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hopkins  carries 
me  back  to  the  eiirly  part  of  my  Ufe.  I  was  a  native  of  Ncvrport,  the  town  in 
which  he  rctiided,  though  he  was  not  my  pastor, — my  family  having  belonged  to 
the  Second  Congregational  church,  whereas  he  was  the  minister  of  the  First.  I 
used,  however,  very  frequently  to  see  him,  and  the  oftcner  as  the  school  which  t 
sitended  for  some  time,  was  near  his  residence,  1  saw  him,  too,  many  times, 
riding  on  horseback,  which  1  believe  was  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  fond,  I 
»lso  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church, 
whenever  our  own  was  closed.  I  attended  his  ftincral  also,  and  reraeraber  dia- 
tinctly  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  my  recollection  is,  that  he  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  plethoric  habit,  with  n  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  He  wore  a  bhck  cap,  and  seemed  to  me 
very  aged  and  infirm.  I  remember  to  have  thought  his  preaching  exceedingly 
dry  and  abstrncl.  and  such  I  believe  was  the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  thost 
whose  age  nnd  acquirements  rendered  them  more  competent  judges  than  I  was 
I  understand  that  some  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  but  he  usually  preach 
ed  from  short  notes.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was  that  nearly  all  the  younf 
people  of  the  town  went  to  other  churches,  t  distinctly  recollect  that  there  w«« 
a  larger  proportion  of  aged  people  in  his  congregation  than  I  rcmombor  ever  to 
have  secH  in  any  other ;  and  there  was  a  corresponding  gravity  and  solemmti  ■ 
their  appearance.     There  wore  also  a  large  number  of  colourwi  pe^^^'^''^''"''^' 
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doubt>  to  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  he  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  Afrkan 
race. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  beyond  my  personal  knowtedge,  and  stale  to  joii 
the  general  impresaians  which  1  had  of  him  in  my  early  days,  as  they  hare 
been  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  my  intercourse  in  subsequent  years  with  those 
who  knew  him,  I  may  add  a  few  things  tending  to  illustrate  his  character,  lie 
was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  eminently  charitable  man.  His  heart 
was  full  of  generous  sympathy  for  the  children  of  want  and  suffering  of  eTerr 
class.  His  efforts  in  reference  to  the  slaves,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
secured  to  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  in  that  field  of  philanthropy.  His 
time,  his  influence,  his  money,  were  all  given  to  the  object  with  an  almost  enthu- 
siastic generosity.  He  exercised  also  a  most  thoughtful  and  vigilant  oonoem  for 
the  poor.  There  were  several  respectable  indigent  females  then  residing  in  New- 
port, whose  concerns  he  looked  after  with  the  attention  of  a  brother  or  a  &thcr; 
and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support  from  his  own  means,  but  gathered 
funds  for  their  aid  by  personal  application  to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  reputation,  of  beii^  an 
eminently  humble  and  devout  man.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  from  wboee 
religious  opinions  he  felt  obliged  to  dissent,  he  carried  himself  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  always  seemed  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
arguments  of  an  opponent.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  appearance  to  indicate 
the  opposite  of  scIf-sufSciency  and  self-complacency.  Notwithstanding  he  wit- 
nessed no  very  great  fruits  from  his  ministry,  which  was  an  occasion  of  unceas- 
ing lamentation  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  lie  had  a  conference  at  his  house  every  Thursday  evening,  the 
exercises  of  which  were  prayer,  singing,  asking  and  answering  questions  on 
religious  subjects,  and  in  these  services  he  found  great  delight,  as  not  only  calling 
into  exercise  his  devout  feelings,  but  as  giving  scope  to  his  earnest  and  inquisitiTe 
mind. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  attending  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' ministry  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was  a  good  dad 
confined  to  his  own  peculiarities,  and  withal  was  too  highly  charged  with 
metaphysical  discussion  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  The 
doctrines  in  which  I  suppose  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  taken  the  lead,  are 
that  God  is  the  efiicieut  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  that  a  Christian  should  be  will- 
ing, if  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  to  suffer 
eternal  destruction.  lie  discarded  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  choosing  rather  to 
adopt  the  language  that  men  are  constituted  sinners  on  account  of  the  first  trans- 
gression, and  are  justified  on  account  of  Christ's  righteousness.  He  insisted  also, 
very  earnestly,  on  the  idea  that  the  unrcgcnerate  can  do  nothing  to  procure  the 
inflncncca  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  orthodoxy  according  to  hi« 
standard;  and  his  influence  over  the  clergy  of  his  day  was  very  extensive. 
Every  body  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and 
that  he  excelled  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning,  while  his  moral  and  Christian 
character  was  regarded  as  not  only  above  reproach,  but  as  eminently  pure  and 
consistent.  There  was  a  minister's  meeting  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre,  held  in  different  places,  consisting  of  various  eminent  men  whose  reUgioas 
sympathies  were  generally  with  his  own, — in  which  there  was  evidently  a  vigor- 
ous co-operation  in  aid  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  as  well  as  of  the  interests 
of  religious  truth  in  general.  Among  the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  mo^t 
intimate,  were  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Dr. 
8pring  of  Newburyport,  Mr.  Judson  of  Taunton,  aftorwards  of  SheflMd,  Dr. 
Patten  of  Newport,  kc     Wxita  Dr,  l^%x\  V!»i^  ^<(s<QiK#3ii««a  ^wiUl  aerwal  of  the 
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)  he  had  a  long.  BSectionatc,  and  deeply  interesting  correspondence,  a 
ronsiderablc  part  of  which  has  been  preserved.  He  bad  many  foreign  correspond- 
ents also,  among  irhom  were  Dr.  Erskine,  Andrew  Fuller,  Zachary  Macauley, 
and  many  others  of  like  celebrity. 

II  am  very  truly  and  fraternally  yonrs, 
BENJAMIN  H.  PITMAN. 
Pkoyidbncb,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  ¥.,  August  I8th,  1851. 


FROM  THE  HEV.  JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 


St.  Pauls,  Hin]ib»ota,  16  July,  1863. 
Rer.  and  Dear  Sir:  I  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newport 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Dr,  Hopkins  was  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  physical  powers  were  vury  much  upon  the  wane.  1  immediately  bacam- 
acquainted  with  him;  and,  as  my  views  of  religious  doctrine  were  generally  i-- 
harmony  with  hie,  a  somewhat  intimate  friendship  was  soon  formed  between  us. 
At  that  time,  I  commenced  reading  his  system  with  close  attention,  marking 
those  passages  concerning  which  I  had  any  doubt,  that  1  might  avail  myself  of 
his  explanations.  Sometimes  he  would  explain,  and  sometimes  lie  would  think 
that  no  explanation  was  necessary,  and  would  tell  me  that  if  1  thought  him 
wrong,  1  might  take  my  pen  and  prove  him  so. 

He  was  so  infirm,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  after  I  knew  him,  that  he 
was  nnable  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God  without  help.  He  was  rather  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent,  as  well  as  infirm;  and  1  well  remember  that  a  coloured  man 
used  to  put  his  shoulder  under  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  thus  walk  with  him  to  his 
pulpit,  and  then  boms  again  after  the  service.  1  think  1  never  heard  him  preach 
but  once,  and  then  his  voice  and  manner,  owing  1  suppose  to  his  bodily  infirmities, 
were  extremely  feeble;  hut  I  think  that,  in  his  best  state,  he  had  not  much 
animation  in  the  pulpit.  I  visited  him  very  often,  and  always  found  him  in  his 
Glody,  and  always  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  pleasant  and 
instructive  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  be  living  under  an  habitual  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence.  Ue  was  evidently  deeply  affected  that  so  little  apparent 
success  liad  attended  his  ministry,  and  I  think  he  had  great  fears  as  to  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  his  society  after  his  removal  from  them.  He  requested 
me  always  to  preach  for  him,  whenever  I  had  any  one  with  me  who  would 
supply  my  own  pulpit;  and  I  was  glad  to  render  him  whatever  aid  was  in  my 
power. 

1  called  upon  liiin  not  very  long  before  his  death,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
composing  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  from  Psalm  i.xivc,  10.  I  was 
frequently  at  his  bed-aide  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  devout  exercises  of  his  spirit  in  tho  prospect  of  his  final  departure. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  just  before  he  expired,  when  a  lady  of  his  congre- 
gation came  in,  and  took  his  hund,  and  bade  him  farewell.  At  that  moment  be 
uttered  »  groan;  and  I  immediately  said  to  him — "  Doctor,  why  do  you  groan — 
To«  know  you  have  taught  us  that  we  must  bo  willing  even  to  bo  eternally 
lost?"  "Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  is  only  my  body,  all  is  right  in  my  soul."  The 
Sabbath  after  his  death,  I  preached  a  sermon  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  sot  forth 
Drth,  and  to  testily  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory. 
Truly  yours, 

JOSHUA  BRADI.ET. 
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NATHAN  BIRDSEYE. 

1742—1818. 

FROM  TIIE  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON.  D.D. 

Nkw-To&k,  Mmy  15,  1860 

Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  i^ith  jour  request  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  mj  paternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathak 
BniDSBTB.  The  materials  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  so  scintj 
that  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  your  expectations.  So  far  as  personal  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  I  might  as  well  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  one 
not  in  the  line  of  my  ancestors,  as  one  from  whom  I  am  descended  in  die 
fourth  generation,  and  who  died  the  year  before  I  was  born.  I  find,  too, 
that  the  family  records  have  been  kept  so  imperfectly  as  to  afford  me  but 
little  aid,  and  there  is  no  son  or  daughter  of  my  venerable  grandsire  living 
that  I  am  aware,  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  personal  recollections  of  his  life 
and  character.  Yet,  accustomed  as  I  have  been,  from  childhood,  to  hear  bis 
name  spoken  with  reverence,  and  the  leading  facts  in  his  history  detailed,  I 
am  perhaps  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  group  them  together  in  such 
a  sketch  as  you  desire.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  shall  also  be 
enabled  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  life,  which  may  serve  to 
enliven  an  otherwise  barren  detail  of  dates  and  other  statistics.  I  find, 
however,  that  among  my  kindred  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  where  be 
spent  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life,  31  r.  Birdseye  lives  traditionally  rather 
than  historically  ;  for,  by  his  great  longevity,  he  outlived  most  of  those  who, 
after  his  decease,  would  naturally  have  chronicled  the  events  of  his  prime. 
He  seems  to  have  been  left,  unaided  by  written  records,  to  transmit  bis 
memory  through  successive  generations. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Birdseye  family  in  this  country  i^as  John^ 
whose  first  residence  was  in  Milford,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  he  removed 
to  Stratford.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  died 
in  1640.  He  had  one  only  son.  also  named  John^  who  died  in  1690,  leav- 
ing a  son  Joseph,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ambrose  TkompsoK, 
Nathan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  wis 
bo  *  •  August  19,  1714.  He  was,  therefore,  only  of  the  third  generatioD 
from  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut ;  and,  by  the  traditions  which  he  bad 
received  from  his  fathers,  and  the  observations  which  he  made  during  bis 
long  life,  he  formed  an  important  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  two 
centuries. 

Joseph  Thompson,  my  grandfather,  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  and  thus  the  two  families  were  again  united. 

Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Birdseye  nothing  has  been  preserved, 
worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  wM 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1736.  His  class  was  composed  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  nine  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  October,  1742, 
be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Haven,  Conn,,  in  which  rela- 
tion he  continued  till  June,  1758.  During  his  ministry  of  sixteen  yean, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  generally  esteemed 
by  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches.  His  mental  abilities  were  good, 
*  dlgment  was  sound,  and  \nA  mAmorj  i^mvr^V^l^  vetentiTe.    His  mind 
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was  well  disciptioed  bj  reading  and  refleclion.  Some  of  Itia  sermons  in  mj 
po«Be»sion  appear  to  be  quite  creditable  compoBitions,  so  &r  as  tbeir  merits 
L-an  be  diBccmcd  through  a  &ded  aod  vicioui)  chirogrsphy,  enibarraased  with 
frequent  abbreviatiouR.  An  a  pustor,  be  was  much  respected  for  his  diecre- 
tion  aad  integrity.  Be  nas  a  man  of  sincere  and  fervent  pietj,  and  was 
peculiarly  giftad  in  prayer. 

The  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  charge  at  the  early  age  of  forty-fonr, 
wu  a  change  in  his  domestic  affairs,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to 
remove  to  bis  patrimonial  estate.  An  only  brother  bad  been  taken  away  by 
death,  thua  leaving  tbc  homestead  vacant ;  and,  as  the  increase  of  his  family 
required  more  ample  means  of  support  than  the  then  feeble  parish  of  West 
Haven  was  able  to  yield,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Oronoqne, 
the  apper  district  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  to  devote  himself  mainly 
to  agricultural  purHuit.^.  He  Rtill  preached  occasionally  for  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  for  vacant  churched.  From  memoranda  on  the  sermons  in 
my  possession,  I  infer  that,  in  1783-4,  he  was  the  stated  supply  of  a  ohurch 
St  "  Great  Hill" — a  locality  with  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  ncqaainted. 

He  habitually  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was 
s  member,  and  took  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  ministerial  brethren  at  his 
own  bouse.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  grey 
beaded  Divines,  when  thus  assembled,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  boys ;" 
and  to  direct  bis  own  boys,  from  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  to  wait 
upon  his  guests.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  fit  in  councils,  and  to  take 
part  in  ordination  services.  He  was  personally  present  at  the  ordination 
of  four  sucocBsive  pastors  of  the  church  in  Stratford;  the  first  of  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  mere  child  in  1722,  the  second  in  1753.  the 
third  in  17S4,  and  the  fourth  in  1814.  Un  the  lost  occasion,  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Matthew  11.  Button,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Birdseye,  then  <me  hundred 
years  old,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  dined  with  the  Council. 

Until  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety  years,  Mr.  Birdseye  seldom  failed  of 
attending  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  he  resided  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  church ;  and,  at  that  age,  on  returning  home,  he  would 
repeat  very  correctly  the  substance  of  the  sermons  which  he  had  heard. 
He  usually  rode  to  the  honso  of  God  on  horHebaek ;  for,  though  partially 
blind  and  deaf,  be  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  bis  accustomed  routine  of  duties.  Once 
after  bo  was  an  hundred  years  old,  ho  rode  to  church  as  usual  on  the  Sab 
bsth ;  and,  entering  the  pulpit,  conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the  publi* 
service ;  he  repeated  from  memory  passages  of  Scripture  and  psalms  to  be 
BUDg — one  of  the  latter  was  Watts'  versification  of  the  7th  Psalm — 
"  God  (irmy  cliiUlhood  and  ray  youth,"  &c. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  read  by  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  venerable 
patriarch  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  five  miles  to  his  home.  These  fiwta 
were  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Jabez  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Hunting- 
ton, Conn., — the  deacon  who  officiated  on  that  occasion,  and  who  himself 
lived  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  possession  of  great  physioal 
and  mental  vigour. 
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The  appearance  of  Mr.  Birdseye  in  extreme  old  age,  at  deeoribed  by  Iboae 
who  knew  him,  was  venerable  and  pleasing.  Though  be  was  ralber  short 
in  stature,  and  stooped  in  his  gait, — always  leaning  upon  his  staff, — his  long 
white  hair  flowing  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  mild  but  animated  counten- 
anoe,  made  him  at  once  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  saw  him.  He 
retained  his  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  till  the  day  of  bis  death ;  and 
though  his  sight  and  hearing  were  impaired,  and  his  recollection  of  reeent 
fiMSts  was  imperfect,  yet  his  distinct  remembrance  of  the  events  of  former 
days, — even  in  his  earliest  childhood,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote, 
and  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  good  sense,  always  made  his  society  agree- 
able and  entertaining  to  the  many  friends  and  strangers  who  had  t^e  curi- 
osity to  visit  him,  and  to  whom  he  always  gave  hb  welcome  and  his  blessing. 
His  conversation  was  highly  spiritual,  and  abounded  in  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  and  piety.  He  was  strict  iu  the  observance  of  his  family  and  in  the 
training  of  his  children. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Birdseye  was  uncommonly  favoured.  Hia 
wife  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley*  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  He  lived  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  sixty-nine  years  ;  she  having 
been  removed  by  death  only  eight  years  before  his  own  decease,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  She  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters, — a 
.  son  and  a  daughter  alternating  through  the  whole  series.  Of  these,  nine 
survived  him, — three  having  died  before  their  father,  at  the  ages  of  fortj- 
seven,  sixty-five,  and  seventy-seven.  All  who  survived  him  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  The  last  of  the  family  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Payson  Williston 
of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  who  died  about  five  years  since. 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Birdseye 's  life  was  sudden,  and  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  any  disease.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  infirm,  and  confined 
mostly  to  his  chamber,  when,  one  morning,  he  complained  of  increasing 
debility,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  five  months,  and  nine  days. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  whole  number  of  his  descendants  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  six  were  then  living. 
He  had  twelve  children,  seventy-six  grandchildren,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty-three  great-grandchildren,  and  seven  of  the  fourth  generation  ; — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  generations  increase.  The 
aggregat.e  ages  of  his  nine  surviving  children  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all  the  branches  of  this  numerous  &mily,^ 
now  greatly  extended,  not  one  has  been  reduced  to  want.  Most  of  Uiem 
are  in  prosperous,  and  all  of  them  in  comfortable,  circumstances.  Some 
are  substantial  farmers  ;  others  wealthy  and  munificent  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers ;  several  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  some  have  attained  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  have  held  posts  of  honour  in  the  State.  A  Ur^ 
proportion  of  these  are  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  were  about  one  hundred  of  his  posterity.  A  solemn  and  an 
appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  W. 

•TaoM AS  Hawlbt  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Cdlece 
In  1709;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ridgefield,  Conn,  in  1713:   was  ehoaen  Town 
Oerk  or  Renster  in  1 7U,  and  held  the  office  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  NoTen 
MTy  1788.     He  was  highlj  respeeted  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  magistimt* 
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Stfibtiins," — late  pastor  of  tho  church  in  West  Haven, — from  the  worda, 
''And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
and  he  died." 

The  homesteud  of  the  patriarch  is  still  in  the  possession  and  occupancy 
uf  une  of  his  lineal  descendants.  But  the  old  house  b  no  more.  Well  do 
I  remember  with  what  strange  interest,  when  a  boy,  I  gazed  upon  the 
lUAsaivc  timbers  nntouclied  by  time,  and  stood  within  the  capacious  chimney 
where  he  was  wont  to  wheel  his  old  arm-chair.  But  the  hand  of  improve- 
raeot  has  been  there,  and  the  venerable  relic  has  given  place  to  a  neat 
mansion  of  modern  style.  Yet  that  dwelling  is  the  abode  of  thrift,  content- 
ment, and  piety,  and  grateful  and  tender  recollections  are  cherished  there  of 
flw  departed  grands  ire. 

(With  sentiments  of  high  regard, 
I  am  truly  yours, 


FROM  THE  KET.  TUOMAS  F.  DAVIES, 


New  IUven,  January  7,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir ;  My  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Birdseye  arc  not  very  eitended, 
but  such  as  they  arc,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

In  the  summer  of  181(1,  while  supplying  the  pulpit  in  Huntington,  I  tras 
faroured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Birdseye,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Uronoque,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stratford.  His  son,  Captain  Joseph 
Birdscyo,  then  at  the  nge  of  seventy -six  years,  accompanied  me.  This  gentlemsn 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  spoke  in  an  interesting  manner 
of  the  scenes  of  that  period.  On  our  way,  we  saw  his  brother,  Mr.  £zra  Birdi- 
eyo,  aged  about  seveoty,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  gate  was 
opened  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Birdseye,  aged  seventy^four.  These 
gentlemen  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  their  venerated  parent,  the  Kev.  Nathan 
Birdseye,  who  had  then  seen  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years.  The  father, 
the  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  somewhat  younger  than  the  youngest  of 
the  sons,  formed  an  interesting  circle.  The  patriarch  directed  my  altenlion  to 
tho  comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  the  meadow  in  which  he  had 
aasiated  in  gatbering  hay,  during  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years.  Uo  entered 
with  ardour  on  some  religious  discussions  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  engaged, 
while  the  intelligence,  the  kind  feelings,  and  the  piety,  o^thibited,  were  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  that  he  was  born  in  the  riign  of 
Queen  Anne; — after  her  decease,  indeed,  but  the  intelligence  of  her  death  not 
having  reached  this  country,  all  public  acts  were  then  done  in  her  name.  He 
inquired  whether  I  knew  Colonel  Lyon  of  New  Haven.  Tou  may  remember  the 
Colonel  as  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long  timecashier  of  New  Haven 
Bank,  who  wore  very  large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  who,  while  somewhat 
of  an  antiquarian,  was  himself,  in  our  time,  considered  us  one  of  the  antiqnitiea 
of  the  city.  1  answered  in  tho  affirmative;  and  Mr.  B.  said, — "  His  parents  got 
into  a  canoe  and  paddled  over  to  West  Haven,  and  I  married  them."  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  first  lime  he  heard  Mr.  (afterwords  President)  Dwight  preach, 
be  attempted  to  show  that  virtue  consisted  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 
.Such  doctrine  was  coniiidered  by  some  in  those  days  as  A'lio  T^tology,  and  waa 
not   altogether  acceptable  to   Mr.  Birdseye.     He   mentioned  with   considerable 

•Stbmiiis  Wii,m*w>  BtebSiws  wMhomat  l.onpnesiloB,  &!■»..  Janofl,  ITSB; 
«oii  m  Y«io  CoIIbbb  in  1181 :  KM  [iwtor  of  Ihi     '       ■■'■-.--■■-. 
KM  (Uamiuel.  and  in  IH1&  iDitalled  u  pwilnl-  d' 
Uo  prMchcd  Ibe  Election  Sermon  in  IBII,  nbic 
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ttuaatioa  and  plaasiatry,  thatyon  his  w«jhoa«»  lit  «nr»nHilB»,  audi 
ed»  and  killed  it.  He  aUo  stated  that  ho  gave  aa  aeooont  of  tlw  aennoB  t»  Dr. 
Dana,  aa  one  which  he  heard  a  joung  man  preach,  and  that  the  Dr.  replied  that 
he  was  glad  the  man  was  joung,  for  when  he  became  more  mature  he  i^oald 
know  better.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Birdseye  mentioned  what  wm 
snbseqnently  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  delagate  to  the  council  by  wiaA 
Ifr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Button  was  ordained  at  Stratford.  President  Dw^ 
had  preached  the  sermon,  and  he,  and  the  council,  and  inyited  gneata^  amoig 
iHiom  was  Mr.  Birdseye,  were  at  taUe,  when  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  all  the  membeni  of 
the  council  must  have  appeared  as  young  men,  related  the  aboTe  anecdote.  Dr. 
Dwight  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  preached  in  Chat  manner  when  youQg,  but 
BOW,  when  old,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

Mr.  Birdseye  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
human  welfare.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington  had  died  a  few  months  prenous. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  in  the  evening;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
sons,  that,  at  finmily  prayers,  the  next  morning,  his  father  remembered  the 
bereaved  church.  After  relinquishing  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  retoming 
to  his  paternal  farm  in  the  village  of  Oronoque,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  those  around  him,  and  some- 
times preached  to  his  neighbours,  when  the  inclemency  of  winter  rendered  attend- 
anoe  on  religious  services  in  Stratford  difficult. 

The  way  in  which  he  departed  this  life  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  momfaig  of 
his  death,  he  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  member  of  the  family  kindled  his  Are. 
He  took  his  seat  in  his  usual  place,  laying,  as  was  his  wont,  his  cane  on  the  floor 
on  the  right  of  his  chair.  He  leaned  slightly  in  that  direction,  his  hand  approach- 
ing  the  cane.  It  was  supposed  that  he  slept,  and,  after  a  while,  some  one  dnw 
nigh  to  wake  him,  when  it  was  indeed  found  that  he  slept,  but  it  was  the  deep 
of  death! 

I  remain  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

THOMAS  P.  DAVIES. 


-#•- 


SAMUEL  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1744—1783. 

Samttel  Cooper  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  March  28,  1725.  Having  gone  through  his  prepara- 
tory course,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  in  a  grammar  school  in  Boston,  he 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1739.  Here  he  maintained  the  highest 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  brilliant  and  sanctified  genius,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  marked  him  for  a  career  of  no 
ordinary  usefulness. 

His  venerable  father  died  in  1743, — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated. As  it  was  known  that  the  son,  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
fiither's  wishes,  but  his  own  inclinations  and  convictions  of  duty,  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  the  church  in  Brattle  Sqnan,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  pastor,  immediately  fixed  their  eye  upon  him  as 
his  successor ;  and  their  wishes  were  fully  seconded  by  those  of  their  venera- 
ble Boryiving  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman.     It  has  been  thought  that  Dr. 

•  (airiM»i  pjm.  S«ni.--ABMri«B  Htmid,  Jul.  19, 178i.— Thaoher-e  Cent.  Sent.— MIMl 
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Coliiian*8  wish  on  this  subject  was  intimated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preaehed 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  colleague,  in  which  he  said,  **  God  forbid  that 
I  should  cease  to  pray  for  you  that  another  Cooper  (I  mean  one  like  the 
deceased)  be  set  over  you  in  the  Lord  ; — a  man  of  learning,  parts,  and  pow- 
ers, such  as  this  place  so  much  wants  and  calls  for."  He  was  elected  col- 
league pastor,  December  31, 1744 ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience,  he  ref|ucstcd,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  that  he  might  be 
excused  from  entering  at  once  on  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  ofTioe ;  and, 
accordingly,  be  preached  but  once  in  two  weeks,  until  his  ordination,  whieh 
took  place  May  21,  1746.  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  ordained,  it  is  stated 
that  '*  he  gave  in  a  sermon  a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  general  satisfactioQ 
of  the  audience."  Dr.  Col  man  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Isaiah 
VI.  8. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  his  call  and  ordination,  a 
malignant  fever  prevailed  exten2>ively  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  his  labours  were  constantly  require 
ed  at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  While  this  brought  him  acquainted 
with  his  flock,  under  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  and  gave  him  early 
a  place  in  their  hearts  as  '^  a  son  of  consolation,"  it  was  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  that  part  of  pastoral  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  greatly 
distinguished  for  the  tenderness,  judiciousness,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  soon  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Cooper,  by  the  death  of  his  revered  colleague,  he  showed  himself 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  numerous  claims  that  were  made  upon  him ;  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole 
community  as  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  his  day.  He  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  of  the  first  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  17 67. 

Dr.  Cooper,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  testimony  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  generation,  or  from  the  few  sermons  of  his  that 
were  published  during  Lis  life,  was  well  nigh  unrivalled  in  the  pulpit  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  With  a  fine  commanding  person,  and  a  voice 
of  great  sweetness  and  power,  he  united  a  remarkable  fluency  of  utterance, 
as  well  as  grace  and  force  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  and  energy  of 
thought,  which  never  failed  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
What  his  religious  views  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 
a  aermon  which  he  preached  at  tbe  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson  * 
in  Brookliue : — '*  The  knowledge  we  are  to  dispense  to  others  is  chiefly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  by  conversing  with  them,  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  :  such  as  the  apostaoj 
of  human  nature  ;  the  guilt  and  condemnation  into  which  all  men  haye 
ffdlen  ;  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  our  pardon  and  justificatioii 
through  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  ;  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  us  to 
it." 

•JosBPB  Jackson  was  born  in  Boston;  wMjR»dnat«d  at  Harrard  College  in  1763;  was  a 
Tatar  there  from  1758  to  1760;  was  ordained  at  Brookline,  Ma«.,  April>  9,  1760;  anddWiW 
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•nimAtion  and  pleasantry,  tbat,  on  his  way  home,  ha  saw  a  snakd,  aad  dkoMvat- 
ed,  and  killed  it.  He  also  stated  that  he  gave  an  account  of  the  aermon  to  Dr. 
Dana,  as  one  which  he  heard  a  young  man  preach,  and  that  the  Dr.  reidied  that 
he  was  glad  the  man  was  young,  for  when  he  became  more  mature  he  would 
know  better.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Birdseye  mentioned  what  was 
snbseqnently  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  council  by  which 
Ifr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Dutton  was  ordained  at  Stratford.  President  Dwight 
had  preached  the  sermon,  and  he,  and  the  council,  and  invited  guests,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Birdseye,  were  at  table,  when  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  all  the  members  of 
the  council  must  have  appeared  as  3'oung  men,  related  the  above  anecdote.  Dr. 
Dwight  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  preached  in  Chat  manner  when  young,  bat 
now,  when  old,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

Mr.  Birdseye  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining  to 
human  welfare.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington  had  died  a  few  months  preTioas. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  in  the  evening;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
lions,  that,  at  family  prayers,  the  next  morning,  his  father  remembered  the 
bereaved  church.  After  relinquishing  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  retnming 
to  his  paternal  farm  in  the  village  of  Oronoque,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  those  around  him,  and  soine 
times  preached  to  his  neighbours,  when  the  inclemency  of  winter  rendered  attend- 
ance on  religious  services  in  Stratford  difficult. 

The  way  in  which  he  departed  this  life  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death,  he  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  member  of  the  family  kindled  his  fire. 
He  took  his  seat  in  his  usual  place,  laying,  as  was  his  wont,  his  cane  on  the  floor 
on  the  right  of  his  chair.  He  leaned  sliglitl}'  in  that  direction,  his  hand  approach- 
ing the  cane.  It  was  supposed  that  he  slept,  and,  after  a  while,  some  one  drew 
nigh  to  wake  him,  when  it  was  indeed  found  that  he  slept,  but  it  was  the  sleep 
of  death ! 

I  remain  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

THOMAS  P.  DAVIES. 


-••- 


SAMUEL  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1744—1783. 

Samuel  Cooper  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper  of 
Boston,  and  was  bom  March  28,  1725.  Having  gone  through  his  prepara- 
tory course,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  in  a  grammar  school  in  Boston,  he 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1739.  Here  he  maintained  the  highest 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  brilliant  and  sanctified  genius,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  marked  him  for  a  career  of  do 
ordinary  usefulness. 

His  venerable  father  died  in  1743, — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated. As  it  was  known  that  the  son,  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
fiither's  wishes,  but  his  own  inclinations  and  convictions  of  duty,  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  pastor,  immediately  fixed  their  eye  upon  him  as 
hiB  successor ;  and  their  wishes  were  fully  seconded  by  those  of  their  venera- 
ble surviving  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colraan.     It  has  been  thought  that  Dr. 

will's'*  .?,™«.^"":r'^T'*«"  Herald,  Jan.  19, 1784.— Thadier's  C«nt.  Sena.— PaiAw^ 
Hilt,  of  Bimttte  Street  Chai«h.—Lothiop*i  do.  ^^     "«^ 
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with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  was  one  means  of  his  becoming  exten- 
uvelj  known  in  France;  and  nearly  every  distinguished  individual  who 
came  from  that  country  to  this,  came  recommended  to  him  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  American  Ambassadors.  Indeed  his  attachment  to  the  French 
government  was  considered  by  many  even  of  his  political  friends  as  excessive, 
while  his  religious  friends  regarded  it  with  still  stronger  disapprobation 
No  man  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  in  the  successful' issue  of  the  struggle . 
and  few  lent  a  more  efficient  aid  to  secure  the  glorious  result. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  connection  which  Dr.  Cooper 
maintained,  in  those  troublous  times,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  neglecting,  in  some  degree,  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office,  as  a  Christian  minister ;  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
some  of  bis  parishioners,  who  have  died  within  a  recent  period,  that  the 
minister  always  had  the  precedence  of  the  politician,  and  that,  while  he  was 
mingling  freely  in  public  and  national  concerns,  he  was  also  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  among  his  people.  Though  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  had  the  car  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  country, 
he  forgot  not  his  superior  dignity  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  disdained 
not  the  humblest  service  which  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  perform. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  religious  institutions, 
and  was  always  found  among  the  more  active  and  influential  members.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  He  was  first  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1780.  In  every  thing  that  prombed  to  bless  his  country  or 
his  race,  he  was  ready  to  enlist  with  others  in  a  cordial  co-operation. 

His  death  occurred  December  23,  1783.  Like  that  of  his  father,  it  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy,  which  continued  for  only  a  few  days.  In  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  written  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  of  that  day,  it  is  said, — 

'*  The  nature  of  his  illDcss  which,  from  the  first,  he  apprehended  would  be  his  last, 
was  such  as  rendered  him.  some  part  of  the  time,  incapable  of  conversation.  He  had, 
however,  intervals  of  recollection:  at  these  times,  he  informed  his  iViends  that  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  whatever  Heaven  should  appoint,  — willing  rather  to  be  absent 
tjrom  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord;  that  Iiis  hopes  and  consolations  sprang 
from  a  belief  of  those  evangelical  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  others:  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  detained  any  longer  from  that  higher  state  of  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, which  the  Gospel  had  opent^d  to  his  view." 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

**  Justly  should  I  incur  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  greatly  should  I  injure  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Cooper,  should  I  not  say  he  was  a  peculiar  ornament  to  this  religious 
society.  His  talents  as  a  minister  were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  they  have  met  with 
universal  applause.  You  know  with  what  plainness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what 
elegance,  he  displayed  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  You  know  with  what  brilliancy  of 
style  he  adorned  the  moral  virtues,  and  how  powerfully  he  recommended  them  to  uni- 
Yersal  practice.  When  the  joys  of  a  better  world  employed  his  discourse,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  elevated  strains  in  which  ho  described  them  ?  And  his  prayers,— 
surely  they  must  be  remembered,  when  his  qualiflcations  for  the  other  duties  of  nis 
office,  and  his  many  shining  accomplishments,  are  forgotten.  If  those  who  constantly 
attended  upon  his  ministry  are  not  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtne, — if  they  are  not 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, — if  they  are  not  transported  with  the  grace  of 
the  6osi>el,  must  they  not  blame  their  own  insensibility  ? 

^*  But  the  place  in  w^hich  I  now  stand  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  he  appear- 
ed with  such  applause:  in  private  also  he  displayed  his  talents  for  the  office  he  sus- 
tained. With  peculiar  facilitv  could  he  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  adjust 
his  conversation  to  the  particular  state  of  their  minds.    He  eouVd  T%\aub  X^Xm;^^ 
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There  b  reason  to  believe,  that  he  adopted  lees  of  tho  technologj  of  the 
achool  to  which  he  belonged,  than  most  other  preachers  of  his  day.  The 
sermons  which  he  has  left,  are  distinguished  for  fine,  bold  conceptions,  no  ka 
than  for  graceful  and  polished  diction.  His  Discourse  on  the  Commenee- 
ment  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  1780, — which  is  perbipi 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions,  is  equally  creditable  to  his  talenti 
and  his  patriotism  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  indeed  it  is  to  read  sdt 
of  his  printed  productions,  without  perceiving  that  the  author,  in  respect  to 
style  at  least,  was  not  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Cooper  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  very  profound  erudition, 
and  yet  he  always  kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  but  he  preferred  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  declined  the  appoint- 
ment without  hesitation.  He  was,  however,  always  zealously  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  College,  and  in  1767  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Co^ 
poration,  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
particularly  active,  after  the  destruction  of  tho  College  library  by  fire  in 
1764,  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  repair  the  loss. 

During  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Cooper's  active  life,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  political  excitement ;  and  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  pass  throngli 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution.  Few  men  of  the  day  took  a  more 
active  part  than  he  in  those  exciting  scenes.  Fully  convinced  that  oar 
cause  was  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  enlisted  in  it  all  his  wisdom,  and 
energy,  and  perseverance.  As  early  as  1754,  he  wrote  an  able  and  spirited 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  The  CrisiSy^*  against  the  project  of  an  excise,  which 
was  favoured  by  many  of  his  friends, — the  whigs,  and  which,  after  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Representatives,  had  to  encounter,  for  a  time, 
an  unexpected  opposition  from  the  Governor.  From  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  the  Revolutionary  war, — and  indeed  during  the  war,  he  contributed 
many  most  effective  articles  to  the  Boston  Graze tte,  and  the  Independent 
Ledger.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  whigs  of 
the  country ;  and  probably  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  State,  whose 
counsels  were  more  earnestly  sought,  or  more  respectfully  and  attentively 
considered.  The  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson,  which  kindled  sneh  a 
flame  against  the  British  ministry  and  their  govcmmcpt,  were  transmitted 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  them  himself,  and  communicate  them  to  certain 
friends,  though  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  made  public. 
They  were,  however,  published, — not  through  the  fault,  but  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  and  mortification  of  Dr.  Cooper,  by  an  individual  to  whom  he 
had  confided  them. 

In  proportion  to  the  respect  that  was  rendered  him  by  the  friends  of 
liberty,  was  the  odium  that  was  heaped  upon  him  by  its  enemies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775,  he,  with  some  other  distinguished  patriots,  was  lampooned 
by  the  British  officers  in  an  oration  pronounced  in  State  street.  He  met 
frequent  insults  after  this  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  left  the  town  before 
the  Lexington  battle,  as  he  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  then  existing  authorities.  From  April  1775  to  March  1776,  his  churck 
was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  soMiery,  and  it  was  recovered  from 
this  desecration  only  by  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  Meanwhile,  he 
resided  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  losing  no  opportunity  to  do  good, 
either  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  as  a  friend  to  his  country.     His  intimaej 
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with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  was  one  means  of  his  heooming'exten- 
sively  known  in  France;  and  nearly  every  distinguished  individual  who 
came  from  that  country  to  this,  came  recommended  to  him  hy  one  or  the 
other  of  the  American  Ambassadors.  Indeed  his  attachment  to  the  Freneh 
government  was  considered  by  many  even  of  his  political  friends  as  excessive, 
while  his  religious  friends  regarded  it  with  still  stronger  disapprobation 
No  man  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  in  the  successful' issue  of  the  struggle . 
and  few  lent  a  more  efficient  aid  to  secure  the  glorious  result. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  connection  which  Dr.  Cooper 
maintained,  in  those  troublous  times,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  neglecting,  in  some  degree,  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office,  as  a  Christian  minister ;  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
some  of  his  parishioners,  who  have  died  within  a  recent  period,  that  the 
minister  always  had  the  precedence  of  the  politician,  and  that,  while  he  was 
mingling  freely  in  public  and  national  concerns,  he  was  also  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  among  his  people.  Though  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  had  the  car  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  country, 
he  forgot  not  his  superior  dignity  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  disdained 
not  the  humblest  service  which  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  perform. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  religious  institutions, 
and  was  always  found  among  the  more  active  and  influential  members.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  He  was  first  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1780.  In  every  thing  that  promised  to  bless  his  country  or 
his  race,  he  was  ready  to  enlist  with  others  in  a  cordial  co-operation. 

His  death  occurred  December  23,  1783.  Like  that  of  his  father,  it  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy,  which  continued  for  only  a  few  days.  In  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  written  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  of  that  day,  it  is  said, — 

'*  The  nature  of  his  illness  which,  from  the  first,  he  apprehended  would  be  his  last, 
was  such  as  rendered  him.  some  part  of  the  time,  incapable  of  conversation.  He  had, 
however,  intervals  of  recollection:  at  these  times,  he  mformed  his  iViends  that  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled  to  whatever  IJeaven  should  appoint,  — willing  rather  to  be  absent 
Irom  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord;  that  liis  hopes  and  consolations  sprang 
from  a  belief  of  those  evangelical  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  others;  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  detained  any  longer  from  that  higher  state  of  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, which  the  Gospel  had  opened  to  his  view." 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

**  Justly  should  I  incur  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  greatly  should  I  injure  the 
lucmory  of  Dr.  Cooper,  should  I  not  say  he  was  a  peculiar  ornament  to  this  religious 
society.  His  talents  as  a  minister  were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  they  have  met  with 
universal  applause.  You  know  with  what  plainness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what 
elegance,  he  displayed  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  You  know  with  what  brilliancy  of 
style  be  adorned  the  moral  virtues,  and  how  powerfully  he  recommended  them  to  uni- 
versal practice.  When  the  joys  of  a  better  world  employed  his  discourse,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  elevated  strains  in  which  ho  described  them  ?  And  his  prayers,— 
surely  they  must  be  remembered,  when  his  qualiflcations  for  the  other  duties  of  nis 
office,  and  his  many  shining  accomplishments,  are  forgotten.  If  those  who  constanUy 
attended  upon  his  ministry  arc  not  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue, — ^if  they  are  not 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, — if  they  are  not  transported  with  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  must  they  not  blame  their  own  insensibility  ? 

''  But  the  place  in  which  I  now  stand  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  he  appear- 
ed with  such  applause:  in  private  also  he  displayed  his  talents  for  the  office  he  sus- 
tained. With  peculiar  facility  could  he  enter  into  the  (belings  of  others,  and  ad|iiii 
his  conversation  to  the  particular  state  of  their  minds.    He  couVd  T%\sib  >X)a\w«^ 
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down,  and  encoorage  the  fteble  hearted.  In  the  house  of  moaming  he  coald  1i|^  op 
J07.  He  could  inspire  tboso  who  were  approaching  the  shades  of  death  with  Ghra- 
tian  fortitude.  And  by  expatiating  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  merits  of  a  SaTioar, 
he  conid  revive  those  who  were  ready  to  despair.  Thus  various  and  accompliibcd 
his  character,  how  justly  are  yon  affected  on  this  occasion  f 

*'  However,  the  people  of  his  charge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  mourn  this  event. 
The  death  of  tlieir  honourable  pastor  is  a  general  calamity.  It  is  severely  felt  by  til 
oar  societies ;  and  by  that,  in  a  particular  manner,*  which  has  been  so  long  no ited 
with  this  church  in  a  stated  Lecture.  It  is  (bit  by  this  town,  which  gloried  in  hhn  ho 
less  as  a  citizen  than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  felt  by  the  University  to  whom 
lionour  and  interests  he  was  passionately  devoted.  The  Governors  of  that  learned 
Society  will  testify  how  ardently  he  laboured  to  raise  it  to  superior  eminence;  and 
how  he  encouraged  those  sciences,  the  sweets  he  hod  so  early  and  so  liberally  tsrted. 
His  death  will  be  lamented  by  this  Commonwealth ;  and  most  sincerely  by  some  of  tbe 
flnt  characters  in  it.  For  with  them  he  was  intimately  connected,  and  they  distiu- 
gnished  him  by  every  public  token  of  respect. 

"  In  one  word,  his  death  will  be  a  common  loss  to  these  American  States;  for.  as  a 
patriot,  he  was  no  less  celebrated  than  as  a  Divine.  Well  acquainted  with  the  mfter- 
ests  of  the  country,  he  constantly  and  ardently  pursued  them.  But  while,  as  a  states- 
man, he  discerned  what  would  tend  to  our  glory  and  happiness,  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  he  prayed  it  might  not  be  hid  from  our  eyes.  And  you  can  tell  with  wbai 
fhrvour  he  offered  up  his  supplications. 

**  1  might  now  descend  to  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  his  character.  I  midit  dis- 
play him  as  the  iVuniliar  fViend  and  the  entertaining  companion.  I  might  remind  yot 
of  his  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  that  most  engaging  politeness  which  rendered 
him  so  agreeable  in  every  private  circle.  But  why  should  I  aggravate  a  wound  which 
already  bleeds  too  much  ?  Why  should  I  call  up  the  pleasing  image  of  a  penoo 
whom  you  shall  see  no  more  ?  Let  me  rather  suggest  those  consolations  which  wfll 
enable  you  to  bear  your  loss  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  to  sorrow  not  as  those  vbe 
are  without  hope.'' 

Dr.  Cooper  published  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1751 ;  a  Scmioa 
before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1753  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1756;  a  Sermon  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759;  aStf- 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  George  II,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Hamrd 
College,  1775  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitation  of 
Massachusetts,  1780. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  married  to  Judith  Bulfinch,  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bol- 
finch  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, — Judith  and  Abigail;  both 
of  whom  were  married. 

•  The  Fint  ohnroh. 
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JAMES  COGSWELL,  D.  D  * 

1744—1807. 

James  Cogswell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cogswell,  was  born  10 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  January  6,  1720.  In  bis  childbood,  bis  parents  removed 
to  Lebanon,  where  they  remained  till  old  age,  when  he  took  them  to  bb 
bouse,  and  cheered  their  last  days  by  the  most  exemplary  filial  atten- 
tions. He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  regard 
for  religion  ;  and  hence  it  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of 
a  collegiate  education.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  in  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  graduated  in 
1742.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1744,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

In  1771,  owing  ehicfly  to  divisions  in  the  Society  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Separatists^  Mr.  Cogswell  was  dismissed  from  bis  pastoral 
charge.  After  preaching  for  some  time  at  East  Haddam,  he  received  a  oall 
from  the  church  and  Society  in  Scotland,  (Windham,)  and  having  accepted 
it,  was  installed  early  in  the  year  1772. 

When  Mr.  Cogswell  entered  the  ministry,  the  great  Whitefieldian  excite- 
ment in  New  England  had  not  passed  away  ;  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
ministers  and  churches  were  not  only  divided,  but  strongly  arrayed  against 
each  other,  in  their  estimate  of  Whitefield's  character  and  the  results  of  his 
labours.  What  Mr.  Cogswell's  judgment  of  him  was,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  diary  for  the  year  1764:— 
"  Feb.  13th. — A  snow  storm :  Mr.  Whitefield  called  at  Col.  Dyer's  in  the 
storm,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  down  in  the  evening  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  had  considerable  discourse  with  him.  He  professed 
much  unconcemedness  at  the  thought  of  death.  He  appeared  a  great  enemy 
to  Sandeman.  He  was  gross  in  body,  but  poor  in  health,  and  declined 
preaching.  I  wish  I  may  be  so  weaned  from  the  world  and  ready  to  die  as 
he  professes  to  be.  I  can't  think,  however,  there  is  the  greatest  propriety 
of  being  fond  of  speaking  in  stch  a  manner  to  strangers.  14th. — Mr. 
Whitefield  came  along  :  people  seemed  very  fond  of  gazing  on  him.  He 
rode  in  his  chariot  with  a  gentleman — ^had  a  waiter  to  attend  on  hitn,  and 
Sampson  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher,  who  rode  on  one  of  the  horses,  there 
being  three  to  the  chariot.  Mr.  Breck  (of  Springfield)  and  Mr.  Whitney 
(of  Brookline)  came  and  dined  here.  Mr.  Breck  said  he  did  not  know  but 
I  was  right  in  asking  Mr.  Whitefield  to  preach — however,  believed  he  should 
not  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Cogswell,  though  not  directly  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  straggle, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  never  hesitated  to  avow  his  conviction  that 
our  cause  was  a  righteous  one.  .  In  November,  1775,  he  visited  the  camp  at 
Roxbury,  where  his  son  was  stationed  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fearful  preparations  which  he  saw  nuiking  for  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.     On  the  return  of  peace,  he  preached  a  sennoB 

•  Strong*!  Fmi.  S«nii.~Dr.  CognreU^f  MS.  Diary. 
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at  Windham,  (First  parish,)  on  ooouion  of  tha  oelebration  of  Hub  impoittat 
erent, — which  was  received  with  high  approbation. 

In  1790,  he  was  honoured  with  the  d^pree  of  Doctor  of  BiTinitj  from 
Tale  College. 

The  infirmities  of  age  began  to  be  perceptible  in  Dr.  Oogaiwell  as  euAj 
as  1795  ;  though,  for  several  years  after  this,  he  continued  actiyelj  Mipfrd 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  But,  in  1804,  having  become  entirely  ineipa- 
citated  for  labour,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  to  spend  the  evening  cf  his  life 
with  his  son.  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  an  eminent  physician  of  tbit 
place.  Here  ho  continued,  the  subject  of  the  most  devoted  filial  minif- 
trations,  while  he  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  pbyaical  and  meotal 
decay.  A  circumstance  occurred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  remaikible 
alike  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
Christian  faith.  His  faculties  seemed  to  have  sunk  in  a  common  wre^ ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  entirely  gone  that  he  had  ceased  to  recognise  eren 
his  o?m  nearest  friends.  His  son,  standing  at  his  bedside,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  him ;  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not.  He  told  him  that  he  wv 
his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  him,  and  again  his  answer 
was  in  the  negative.  He  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  instantly  his  countenance  brightened  up,  and  he  exclsim- 
ed  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  rapture — "  Oh  yes.  He  is  my  Saviour!" 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1807,  when  he  was  within  four  days  of  hsT- 
ing  completed  his  eighty-seventh  year.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married,  soon  after  his  first  settlement,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Jabez  Fitch  of  Canterbury.  She  died  in  the  spring  of  1772  ;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Devotion,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  SDd 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Lothrop  of  Norwich.  The  second  Mrs.  GogsweU  was 
struck  with  paralysis  on  the  5th  of  December,  1795,  and  died  the  next  dsy- 
He  was  subsequently  married  a  third  time  to  Mrs.  Hibbard  of  Scotbnd. 
He  had  five  children — ^all  by  the  first  marriage.  His  son,  James^  studied 
medicine,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  hi« 
medical  skill,  and  his  earnest  piety.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  poet 
Cowper.  He  died  in  New  York,  in  the  prime  of  life,  greatly  lamented. 
Samuel  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  and  died  in  1790.  Mason 
Fitch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Hartford,  where  he  stood  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  rare  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  died  in 
1830. 

Dr.  Cogswell  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1771 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  D.  D.,  1776 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  interment  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Moseley,*  1791. 

*  Sam UKL  MosBLBY  was  a  Dative  of  Doreheiter,  Man. :  waf  gradnaied  at  Hairaid  OoOcai 
In  1729:  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  dumb  in  Hampton^  Conii.y  maj  15^  1784;  aiid  died  Jwr 
as,  1791,  aged  eighty-three. 


JAMES  COGSWELL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAMEL  WALDO.' 

Gbd»e9.  ItOTcmber  e, 

in   spe»k  concerning  Dr.  Cc^wel!  from  a  long  i 

MqiuintAno!.  lie  u-u  not  the  first  minister  whom  I  remember  in  my  nativs 
place — tlie  first  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devotion,  concerning  whom  my  memory  has 
rotainoil  only  some  indistinct  tracer  of  his  geneml  appearance  and  manners,  fVom 
which  I  should  suppose  he  might  have  been  soniewhat  aristocratic.  Mr.  CogEwdl 
stune  there  from  Canterhury,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  Iwyhood;  and  I  knew  him 
mtimfttuly  during  the  rest  of  his  ministry.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  his 
installation.  My  fatJior  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Separalisis,  who,  at  that  period, 
nude  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  but,  notwithstanding  that. 
be  was  always  on  familiar  terms  wil4i  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  esteemed  him  highly  aF 
»  neighbour  and  a  minister. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  particularly  favoured,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  in 
regkrd  to  personal  appearance.  Re  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  rather 
spare  than  otherwise,  with  regular  features,  and  an  expression  of  countenai^ 
indicating  a  good  intellect  and  a  generous  heart.  In  bis  manners  he  was  at  ouoe 
dignified  and  courteous, — free  from  every  thing  that  could  give  ofl'ence  in  the  beet 
society, — a  fine  model  of  an  old  school  gentleman.  In  his  social  intercourse  he 
wu  free  and  communicative,  while  yet  you  felt  all  the  time  that  be  was  exceed- 
ingly modest.  He  abounded  in  anecdotes,  but  they  were  always  illustrative  and 
edifying,  sometimes  very  humorous,  but  never  approaching  the  undignified.  He 
had  the  reputation  (and  1  doubt  not  deservedly)  of  being  a  fine  scholar.  Indeed 
Yon  oould  not  have  conversed  with  him,  without  perceiving  at  once,  that  he  was 
a  polished,  well- in  formed,  and  amiable  man. 

Uis  religious  cliarocter  was  most  exemplary.  The  cultivation  of  personal 
piety  was  evidently  with  him  the  paramount  concern.  There  were  incidcnta  in 
his  life,  particularly  towards  its  close,  that  ahowcd  that  his  religious  affections 
did  not  liecomc  chilled  even  in  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  that  his  Redeemer  linger- 
ed last  and  longest  in  his  grateful  recollections. 

Ab  a  prenelier,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  eminent;  and  yet  he  was  highly 
respectable, — as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
tn  preach  the  Annual  Election  Sermon.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
IVom  which  you  may  see  that  he  must  have  been  among  the  better  preachers  of 
his  day.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  was  a  Oalvinist  of  the  same  school  with  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  His  mode  of  delivery  in  the  ptilpit 
was  somewhat  colloquial,  and  usually  not  very  animated,  though  he  sometimca 
beeojnc  considerably  o.xclted  under  the  intluence  of  particular  circnmstancu. 
nis  HBrmons  were  generally  written  out,  though  he  was  capable  of  extempori- 
sing with  considerable  ease  and  effect.  He  was  accustomed  to  view  things  very 
much  in  detail,  and  somctinieH  perhaps  might  have  been  tediously  minute.  He 
preached  a  sermon  pretty  r^^larly  every  spring  to  young  people, — I  believe  H 
was  the  same  sermon  without  much  variation, —  in  which  ho  told  them  particu- 
larly how  they  ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  Qod,  and  took  tho  young  men  to 
task  for  bestowing  ton  many  looks  upon  tho  young  ladies.  This  sermon,  I  believe, 
was  never  heard  without  producing  a  smile.  The  most  impreaaive  sermon  that 
I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  from  him,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  de*th  of  a 
respectable  young  man,  who,  from  soma  cause  that  no  one  could  conjecture,  com- 
mitted suicide.  His  text  was  "  Suppose  yo  that  these  Gallileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Gallileans,  iiecause  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay ;  but 
except  yo  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  His  admonitions  against  unchari- 
table judging  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  exhortations  to  personal  consideration  and 
repentance  on  the  other,  were  alike  pertinent  and  solemn. 

*  CbHpUia  la  Ctmgttm,  Is  18&S,  Inhli  oltictj-IoinUt  j*u. 
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Dr.  Cogswell  had  some  infirmities  of  both  physical  and  moral  constiiiitioii  tliat 
interfered  with  not  only  his  comfort  but  his  usefulness.  He  was,  I  bdiere 
through  life,  subject  to  most  distressing  turns  of  headache,  during  which  there 
would  be,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  a  certain  luminous  appearmnoe  thai  never 
ceased  to  be  startling  to  him.  He  was  also  constitutionally  afraid  of  thondcf- 
storms;  and  the  approach  of  one, — no  matter  where  or  in  what  circamstaDOH 
he  might  be, — would  completely  imman  him.  I  think,  howeTer*  I  haye  heard 
that  he  got  the  l)ctter  of  this,  to  some  extent,  in  his  later  years. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  own  people,  bnt  in  the 
community  at  large.  Indeed  he  was  formed  by  nature,  education,  habit,  to  be  a 
popular  man.  He  was  eminently  prudent — knew  better  than  most  men  when  tt 
speak,  and  what  to  say,  and  when  to  keep  silence.  Almost  all  who  remember 
him  have  passed  away ;  but  all  in  whose  memory  he  survives  will,  I  mm  sure, 
testify  that  the  picture  that  I  have  drawn  of  him,  however  imperfect,  is  in  no 
wise  exaggerated. 

I  am  truly  youra, 

DANIEL  WALDO 


■♦♦- 


MOSES  PARSONS  * 

1744—1783. 

Moses  Parsons  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ebon  and  Lydia  (Haskell) 
Parsons,  and  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  June  20,  1716.  He  spent 
his  early  years  at  home.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1732,  and  was 
graduated  in  1730.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  few  years, 
in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards  at  Gloucester; 
during  a  part  of  which  time,  he  was  prosecuting  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  llcv.  John  Whit^,  then  minister  of  Gloucester. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  in  Gloucester  particularly  be 
rendered  very  important  service  to  his  pupils,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  in  a 
season  of  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  ])rcac)i,  he  was  requested  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  in  the  parish  of  J33'field,  then  vacant  by  the  dettK 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale.t  He  responded  affirmatively  to  their  request, 
and  commenced  his  labours  on  the  18th  of  March,  1744.  After  supplying 
the  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor;  and 
having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1744, — the  day  that  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  of  Ipswich 
Hamlet,  from  Galatians  i.  10. 

Here  Mr.  Parsons  held  on  the  noiseless  and  even  tenor  of  his  way,  daring 
a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years.  Besides  a  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  were  strictly  professional,  he  evinced  much  public  spirit  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  varied  interests  of  humanity.      In  the  establishment 

*Tappaii*B  Fan.  Serm. — MS.  from  hia  desoendantfl. 

tMosBS  Ualk  was  born  in  Newbnrj;  wm  gradoated  at  Harvafd  CoUwe  ia  16M;  mt 
ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnrch  in  Newbury,  (Byfleld  parish,)  November  17»  17Mt  and  M  It 
1743, 
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of  the  Academy  at  Bjfield  under  the  will  of  Governor  Dummer,  be  is  said 
to  have  had  a  controlling  voice ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  influenoe 
that  it  was  established  on  so  desirable  a  basis,  and  that  the  celebrated 
"  Blaster  Moody"  was  placed  at  its  head. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  fine  constitution,  and  generally  with  vigorous 
health ;  and  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days'  ood- 
tinuance.  He  had  attended  a  funeral  at  a  distance  from  home,  on  a  very 
inclement  day,  and  took  a  violent  cold  that  run  into  a  lung  fever,  and  after 
a  few  days  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1788  : 
and  his  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Tappan  of 
Newbury. 

He  was  married  on  the  11th  of  January,  1742-3,  to  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Davis  of  Gloucester,  whose  mother  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Puritan  church 
that  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Plymouth.  They  had  nine  children, — six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  two  of  whom  became  lawyers  and  one  a  physician.  One  of  them 
was  the  Hon.  Theopkilus  Parsons^  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  jurists.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  his  widow  removed  to  Boston,  where  she  had  resided  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  remained  there  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1794.  Her  remains  were  taken  to 
By  field  for  burial. 

Mr.  Parsons  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Dana  at 
Ipswich,  1765 ;  the  Election  Sermon,  1772  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordinatica 
of  Obadiah  Parsons.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parsons'  grand- 
son, Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College: — 

*'  In  sentiments  and  doctrine  I  have  always  understood  that  my  grand- 
father was  what  was  then  called,  and  would  now  be  called,  I  suppose, 
orthodox,  but  with  strong  Arminian  tendencies.  Hence,  probably,  it  hap- 
pened that  all  of  his  children  who  lived  until  Unitarianism  existed  among 
us  as  a  recognised  sect,  became  Unitarians.  They  were  four  in  number, 
including  my  father. 

'^  I  have  also  understood  that  he  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence,  and 
loved  his  home  and  his  immediate  duties  without  ever  seeking, — and  indeed 
rather  avoiding, — any  thing  which  might  divert  him  from  those  duties  or 
procure  him  any  distinction.  I  should  doubt  if  he  had  popular  talents  ef 
any  kind.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  his  grave  and  courteous 
demeanour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  excellent  good  sense,  he  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  in  his  neighbourhood. 

"As  an  instance  how  times  are  changed,  I  may  say  that,  on  a  salary  pf 
one  hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  or  $333.33,  and  a  good  farm  attached 
to  the  premises,  he  educated  three  sons  in  Harvard  College,  without  any 
assistance,  (and  they  were  all  who  wished  to  go,)  and  always  lived  liberally 
and  easily,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company.'* 


*  Obadiah  Parsors  was  a  native  of  Glouooster ;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  CoUege  in  1768 ; 
ofdAbMd  at  Oloucester,  November  11,  1772;  was  dismiMed  November  15, 1779;  waa  instaUe^.M 
LjnB,  February  4,  1784;  waa  dismiased,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  parish  was  ooBMiMd. 
Fttaianr  22,  1790;  returned  to  aionoeeter,  where  he  engaged  in  taaehing  a  seliMU  tMl 
iiB|il|iii^.  thMPe  tiU  ha  died,  at  the  age  of  iflj-flre,  in  the  yeai  1801. 
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Mr.  Tappan,  in  the  Sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Parsons*  death,  tba« 
•ketches  his  character: — 

'*  The  0(mI  uf  nature  had  given  liim  not  only  a  most  graceful  and  commaiidiDg  pre- 
sence, but  a  soul  rurnishcd  witli  many  excellent  natural  endowments;— llie  most 
iitriking  of  which  were  a  correct  and  solid  judgment,  a  quick  perception,  a  Ibrtile 
invention,  a  ready  and  easy  Aow  of  thought  and  expression,  a  remarkably  steady  and 
resolute  temper,  joined  and  solleued  by  a  very  pleasant  and  sprightly  vein,  and  a  iup 
share  of  the  kind  and  tender  sensibilities:  these,  improved  and  expanded  by  alibertl 
education,  polished  by  a  largt;  acquaintance  with  mankind,  refined  and  conaeerstou 
by  Divine  grace,  enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  a  very  adTSb- 
tageous  light,  as  the  Gentleman  the  Christian,  the  Divine  and  the  Preacher. 

'*  If  we  trace  his  private  lite,  we  see  a  remarkable  pattern  of  steady  anduAbno 
goodness.  The  uncommon  firmness  and  inflexibility  of  his  natural  temper  ooBmuu- 
cmted  its  own  complexion  to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  rendered  it  a  moA 
lively  comment  on  those  lines  of  the  Po;;t — 

*'  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  tmst, 
**  Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just." 

Having  once  delilK>rately  settled  his  judgment  or  fixed  his  purpose  upon  any  qneslios. 
lie  maintained  it  with  the  most  rigid  immovable  constancy,  which  nothing  could  shake- 
but  the  force  of  new  light  and  conviction  illuminating  his  understanding.  Heaoehe 
always  api>eared  the  same  good  man,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  his  mostsecrrt 
retirements  and  in  the  open  face  of  day,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  circle.  Heil' 
ways  carried  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  prudent  decorum  of  the  Christian  minister  into 
his  most  cheerful  hours  and  visits;  and.  though  he  often  indulged  his  pleasant,  ealifCD- 
iug  humour  among  his  friends,  yet  a  nice  and  singular  purity,  innocence,  and  modera- 
tion ever  iiresided  over  these  8i>rightly  sallies,  and  kept  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  puerile  jest,  the  boisti'rous  laugh,  the  vain,  indelicate  mirth,  which  flowoni; 
Aroni  light,  im])ure,  or  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  that  he  scarce  ever  dismissed  the  merriest  topic,  without  raising  (Von 
it,  or  mingling  with  it,  some  qualifying  observation,  or  useful  lesson  of  a  moral  natore. 
In  short,  he  knew  how  to  l)e  familiar  without  meanness;  sociable  without  loquacity : 
cheerful  without  levity;  grave  without  moroseness;  pious  without  enthusiasm,  super- 
stition,  or  ostentation;  zealous  against  error  and  vice,  without  ill-natured  bitteracff: 
condescendingly  att'able  to  all,  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  his  ministerial  dignity. 

'*  Another  eminent  stroke  in  his  character  was  a  i)eculiar  and  noble  simplicity  f^ 
heart,  discovering  it.sclf  in  an  honest,  gi^nerous  openness  of  language  and  behaviour. 
J  n<;ver  knew  a  pvTson  fartlier  removed  from  every  appearance  of  duplicity,  whether 
deceitful  flattery,  low  trick,  designed  falsehood,  or  artful  disguise.  His  words  awl 
actions  ever  appeared  to  flow  spontaneous  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  to  speak  its  genu- 
ine language;  in.somuch  that  his  real  s«'ntiments  and  feelings  were  almost  visible  and 
trmsparent  in  his  ft-ank.  honest  countenance,  conversation,  and  deportment. 

•*  With  this  was  joined  a  warm,  unattected.  cnlargi>d  benevolence,  whi<^,  while  it 
flowed  out  in  gooil  wishes  and  prayers  for  all  mankind,  embraced  with  a  partieolsr 
ardour  the  dear  names  of  country,  neighbcnirhood.  acquaintance,  friends,  and  ncarcji 
connections,  and  accordingly  rendered  him  a  zoalou.s,  ])atriotic  advocate  and  ftjrveni 
intercessor  for  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  beloved  persecuted  America;  so 
obliging,  useful  neighbour  and  member  of  civil  society :  a  kind,  courteous,  and  verr 
hoHpital)Ie  acquaintance;  an  entire,  faithful,  inviolable  friend ;  and  in  all  his  domestic 
connectitms,  as  hu.sband,  parent,  ma.ster,  remarkably  affectionate,  condescending,  and 
endearing. 

"  .\nd  as  these  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  very  amiable  and  respect- 
able in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  so  they  threw  a  lustre  round  his  poWic 
ministerial  character;  in  which  were  combined  the  judicious  and  sound  Divine,  tbe 
evangelical,  solid,  affectionate,  edifying,  acceptable  preacher,  the  prudent,  compsf- 
.sionate,  and  faithful  pastor,  the  wi.se  and  good  casuist,  the  zealous,  steady  ftienOr 
defender,  and  pr(»mot^»r,  of  pure  and  undefih*d  religion,  in  opposition  to  growing  error. 
delusion ,  and  wickedness.  In  his  sermons,  he  handled  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
not  in  a  merely  sf>cculative  or  metaphysical  mode,  but  in  a  manner  studiously  j^iJi 
and  practical;  tiver  representing  Christianity  as  a  vital  holy  system,  designed  no* to 
amuse  or  puzzle  the  head,  but  to  sanctify  the  heart  and  life;  and,  in  this  way,  throagb 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  save  the  soiil  from  death.  He  was  very  particular  ssd 
faithful  in  suiting  his  public  addresses  to  the  various  characters  and  circumstances  of 
his  fiock;  courageously  reproving  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  stupid,  and  bold  tran»- 
grcssors,  ns  well  as  applying  the  consolations  of  God  to  the  contrite,  tlejected  laist. 
lie  appeared  to  enU*r  deeply  into  the  afflictions  of  his  i)eoplc.  and  was  very  careW 
and  happy  in  adapting  his  friendly  counsels  and  prayers  to  their  various  dmnmm- 
lie  was  very  remarkable  for  a  religious  obBer^'ation  and  improvement  of  Divine  pivvi- 
donoOf  not  only  in  its  uncommon  d\sp(eTviiA\<n\%^  but  even  in  its  ordins^  events;  psbt- 
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ibat  of  grac,  Id  asiiitlDg  and  animatlog  yon  and  himself  to  adore  ftnd  serve  the  Gwl 

"  I  shall  only  add,  hu  greatly  exculled  In  the  gift  of  prayer, — in  a  ready  cnmmand 
of  pertinent  thoQghls  and  exprGsslunti  on  uvery  occuion;  and  could,  with  remarkable 
PMac  and  propriety,  adapt  himself  to  the  moat  piKiulisr  and  au<ldeD  emergencies.  He 
•.pnoarcd  to  have  a  high  acaaa  of  the  diit^,  importance,  and  advantages,  of  devotion ; 
and  waa  very  exeinplary.  both  In  practising  it  himself,  and  In  promoting  it  in  others. 

'-  It  is  natnral  to  conclude  that  a  character  so  estimable  must  have  bcc^n  very  gen- 
crally  and  highly  respected.  ThU  conalusion  was  signally  veriftod.  He  was  both 
rerercnced  and  loved  by  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance;  and  the  fragrancy  of 
hii  good  name  reached  to  multitudes,  who  never  saw  bis  Aice  or  beard  his  voice. 

"  The  preceding  view  of  his  life  also  leads  ub  to  expect  a  peace1^ll  and  honourable 
exit.  The  f^I  fully  realized  this  expectation.  His  last  hours  were  evidently  cheer- 
ed aud  brightened  by  those  comforting  reflections  and  prospects,  which  sacb  uuiform 
goodness,  in  connection  with  the  (kith  of  the  Gospel,  so  naturally  inspires.  He 
declared  the  tranquillily  he  Iblt  in  Ibc  near  views  of  his  dissolntion  and  bis  hope  of 
■hortly  seeing  Aii  diar  Jrini  in  Heavenly  glory.  And  wo  trust  this  hope  has  not  made 
him  ashamed,  but  is  exchanged  for  the  beaClllc  vision  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine 
Savionr,  whom  he  affect ionately  served  and  preached  in  the  Church  below.  The  eyr 
of  Christian  Ikitb  and  charity  beholds  and  salutes  hira  as  God's  servant,  still  oCBciat- 
ing,  with  seraphic  vigour  and  transport,  in  some  higher  department  in  the  Chnrcli 
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JOHN  TUCKER,  D.  D.* 
1745—1792. 


FROM  THE  REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.  D. 

NnwBrRT,  Mas*.,  March  S,  1848. 

Dmt  Sir :  I  am  afraid  my  last  lettiir  to  yoa  ra,ised  expectations  which  I 
Mball  imperfectly  veri^.  You  roquuBteJ  some  account  of  Dr.  Tucker,  and 
I  promiBed  you  Fonie  faots.  But  yon  must  remember  that  time  soon 
lubmorgca  the  matcriEils  of  biogrnphy.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
intervened  between  Dr.  T.'s  death  and  my  setllement  in  this  place,  and  I 
h»ve  been  here  nearly  thirty-two  ycftrs.  You  know  how  the  wake  of  the 
stMin-boat  on  your  own  Hudson  in  i^oun  efiitucd  by  silent  gravitation,  or 
anooeeding  flotilla,  leaving  on  the  ifuiet  waters  no  record  of  the  paaaing 
■huw.     So  perish  the  virtues  and  peeuliaritieH  of  distinguialied  men. 

JoBN  TcoKKR  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Tucker.  He  wag 
bcm  in  Ameshury,  a  town  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  Merrimack,  September  19, 
1719.  Hia  mother's  nnudcn  name  was  Davis.  The  circumstances  of  his 
yooth  a.ri:  unknown.  He  had  a  mind  which,  I  should  suppose,  would  gradu- 
ally unfold  its  powers.  He  wa.s  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741 .  He 
wM  settled  at  Newbury,  November  '20,  1745,  us  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Bev.    Christopher    Toppan.t     The    reaction    against    New-liightism    had 
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already  began,  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  not  favourable  to  the  warmth  of  the  daj. 
Tnoker  studied  Theology  with  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate/  a  clergyman  of 
hifl  native  town. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  AndoTer,  bj 
whom  he  had  eleven  children, — four  sods  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his 
sons,  John,  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Two  very 
aged  daughters  now  survive,  and  occupy  the  mansion  house  of  their  fiUher. 

Dr.  Tucker  lived  in  stormy  times,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  controversial 
skill.  He  was  judicious, — not  brilliant ;  though  he  had  a  coDsiderabk 
share  of  sly  wit.  Some  twenty-two  years  after  his  ordination,  the  emben 
of  discontent  gathered  to  a  blaze,  and  a  disaffected  party  rose  agunst  him. 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutch insont  of  Grafton  preach- 
ed a  sermon  entitled  "  Valour  for  the  Truth."  Mr.  Tucker  commented  on 
the  council,  and  replied  to  the  sermon.  Hutehinson  had  given,  or  wai 
thought  to  have  given,  occasion  to  doubt  his  own  personal  veracity  ;  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  reply,  remarks  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  is  very  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  truth  could  return  him  the  sane 
compliment.  Some  of  his  people  happened  to  call  on  Hutchinson  after 
wards,  and  found  him  stripped  of  his  clerical  habiliments,  and  digging  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  "Really,''  said  Tucker;  **that  was  Veritas  in 
puteo,^*  He  was  quick  at  a  reply.  On  one  occasion,  some  zealous  New- 
Light  overtook  liim  ou  the  public  road.  The  gifted  brother  thought  he 
must  admonish  the  deficient  parson — **  Ah,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  he,  "all 
your  good  works  will  never  carry  you  to  Heaven."  **  Very  well,"  was  the 
reply,  **  without  good  works  you  will  never  go  thither."  Perhaps  not  the 
first  occasion  when  disjointed  truth  was  restored  to  its  integrity  by  a  moiety 
from  both  sides. 

His  sermons  were  serious  and  solid  ;  and  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  detect 
the  formidable  heresy,  (at  least  in  his  practical  discourses,)  which  thengare 
the  author  his  reproach  and  his  fauic.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  pathos  as 
a  preacher ;  but  ho  was  always  didactic  and  judicious,  and  he  gathered 
around  him  a  select  society  of  well-informed  hearers.  *'  His  judgment," 
says  Mr.  Eames,t  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  *'  was  solid  and  pene- 
trating.    This  seems  to  have  been  his  prominent  power — while  the  rest  were 

*  Paine  Wingate  was  a  natirc  of  Hampton,  N.  H.;  wm  graduated  at  HuTard  College  is 
1723;  was  ordained  at  Amesbury,  .Tune  lf>,  172t};  and  died  February  19,  1786,  aced  eigfaU-dx. 
He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  wa^  bom  at  Amcsbnry ;  waa  graduated  at  Ilanrard  doU^ 
in  1759;  was  ordained  at  liampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  DeccmbcV  U,  1708;  was  dismissed  March  1&; 
1776;  afterwards  went  into  political  life,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  UnltcJ 
States,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire:  and  died  in  1838. 

t  Aarox  Hutchinson  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  March,  1724;  and  waa  gradoated  et 


neighbourhood,  till  1775,  when  he  pnreha^ed  a  farm  in  Pomfret,  Vermont,  and  engaged  to 
sapply,  for  ilve  yenn«,  the  towns  of  Pomfret,  Wooiistock,  and  Hartford.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
he  removed  with  his  family  of  ten  children  to  Vermont,  and  resided  on  his  farm,  preaching  i» 
the  vicinity,  often  gratuitously,  until  his  death.  He  died  September  1,  180ll,in  his  seren^- 
fle^enth  vear.  During  his  whole  ministerial  life,  he  was  never  prevented  from  preaehing  by  ill 
health,  hat  two  Sabbaths,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death. 
Beside  the  Sermon  already  referred  to,  he  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  Tucker's  Remartis,  1768;  • 
Sermon  preached  at  Grafton  the  Sabbath  after  the  execution  of  Arthur  at  Woroester,  1768; 
two  Sermons  preached  at  lirafton  on  taking  leave  of  his  people,  1772;  a  Sermon  preMhed  H 
Northbridge,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Pelham,  1773.  He  had  a  rigoroos  mind  tod  • 
most  retentive  memory,  was  eocentrio  in  his  habits  and  unpolished  in  his  manners. 

t/o.^ATHAN  Eaves  was  bom  at  WUmington,  Mass.,  in  1730 ;  was  gradnatMl  At  Hhtm^ 
OoUece  in  1752;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  Newtown,  N.  H.»  Jftanur  IT.  ITM; 
WMdbmiMtdfai  1791(  and  dl«d  ai ^tn^mtnOk^  In 6«vtembar,  1800»  ag«d  MxIj-^Sm. 
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excellent,  this  enrpaased  tbem  all,  Ideaa  lay  clear  in  his  nitnd,  and  in  b'u 
eompoai lion  vers  nieeljaixanged."  He  was  fond  of  unaljtie  Bcrmona  ;  that 
U,  taking  some  character  in  the  Old  Teatament,  and  analjwng  it  into  its 
elemoDts ;  like  fibhop  Butler's  acrmon  on  the  eh^iractcr  of  Balaam.  I  have 
heard  from  the  late  Hon.  Dudlcj'  A.  Tjng,  that,  in  such  sermons,  he  was 
very  interesting.  His  Election  Sermon  is  said  to  hare  received  a  high 
compliment  from  the  Eurl  of  Chatlmm. 

Ho  wos  a  Corypheua  among  the  Arminians.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
skill  in  human  nature.  He  almost  created  hia  party,  and  kept  it.  The 
elemenis  were  in  existence  before  him — he  brought  them  out  and  boldly 
defended  the  unpopular  ground.  "  Never,"  saya  Mr.  Eames,  in  the  bci^ 
■uon  above  referred  to,  "was  he  known,  1  believe,  through  fear  of  man.  to 
keep  back  in  his  preaching  any  thing  of  great  and  essential  importance  in 
religion.  Indeed,  from  prudential  reasons,  he  did  not,  from  the  beginning 
of  bia  ministry,  make  a  business  of  inculcating  certain  acutiments  uf  his, 
relating  to  some  controversial  less  important  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
Bnt,  upon  his  affairs  taking  anch  a  turn  as  ted  him  to  think  it  was  time 
to  speak,  he,  at  tlio  hazard  of  his  reputation  as  a  clergyman,  and  conac- 
qncotly  of  hia  living,  stood  forth  aud  held  the  sentiments  up  to  view,  in,  I 
believe,  a  full  and  undiBguised  manner,  and  the  event  was  happy."  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  responsihilttiea  of  a  champion.  It  could  not  be  stud 
tba,t  he  concealed  hia  sentiments.  He  waa  au  open  and  avowed  Arminiao, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  deviated  any  farther  from  the  accredited 
standards  of  the  day.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  full 
confidence  in  their  plenary  iuspiratiou.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  of  his 
party  to  he  alwaya  appealing  from  eonventional  formulae  to  the  Divine 
word.  When  Dr.  Chauncy'a  book  on  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  waa 
sent  him  in  uianu.'^cript,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  young  student  in  Divinity, 
for  his  opinion  of  it.  "It  is  plausible,"  said  he, — "it  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  theoretic  reasoning ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  8eripture8." 
His  hold  on  his  people's  hearts  was  great.  He  passed  thrungh  all  the  fluc- 
(uationa  of  paper  money,  (for  it  ia  said  he  once  sent  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
Treasurer  to  bring  his  quarter's  suliiry  home,)  and  he  was  generously  sup- 
ported by  his  people,  and  enabled  to  bring  up  a  large  family  of  children, 
educating  two  sous  at  College.  Hia  mild  disposition  may  be  estimated  by 
a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cary  of  the  neighbouring  ohuroh  in 
Newburyport.  "Brother  Tucker,"  said  Cary,  "if  ever  I  reach  Heaven,  I 
shall  have  a  higher  seat  than  you."  "  How  so?"— was  the  reply.  "It 
cMMta  me  very  niueh  to  coni[Ucr  my  temper,  and  it  costs  you  just  nothing." 

He  reeeived  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in 
1787. 

Dr.  Tucker  died  March  22,  1792,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications;  — A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  Edmund  Noyes,"  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gush- 
ing.t  of  the  First  church  in  Salisbury,  Nov.  20,  1751.  Four  Sermons: 
The  first  delivered  at  a  public  Lecture,  1755  ;  The  second,  on  occasion  of 
the  late  eartlifjuake,  1"5(> ;  The  third,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 

•EDUUxn  Notes  km  *  Dktlve  oC  tttmbory;  iru  gndusted  U  Uunid  Colkge  In  lT4Ti 
WM  diimiaHd  from  fail  chftrgs;  and  died  July  12,  1809. 

t  Caleb  Cimaisa  wnabora  Et  ficitUEU,  vu  grEdnxed  Et  HETTETd  CoUHein  IflSZ:  wuorddii- 
rdnHtorof  Ihe  eburob  nt  FBliibDrr.  Meh.,  Sav.  0,  leSS;  End  died  JuDUj  ii,  lT»,*vA. 
tisbty. 
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EeoonoiUatioii  of  sinners  to  Grod,  1756 ;  The  fboiih,  on  being  born  of  God, 
1756.  A  Thanksgiylng  Sermon,  1756.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Amos  Moody,*  1765.  A  brief  Account  of  an  ecclesiastical  coondl  w> 
oaUed,  convened  in  the  First  parish  in  Newbury ;  to  which  is  annexed  t 
Discourse  upon  Acts  xx.  17-21 ;  being  a  Minister's  Appeal  to  his  hearers 
as  to  his  life  and  doctrines,  1767.  Two  Discourses  occasioned  by  the  dcstk 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lowell,  1767.  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Rct. 
Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Grafton,  entitled  "Valour  for  the  Truth,"  1767. 
The  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson's  Reply  considered,  1768.  A  Letter  to  tlie 
Rev.  James  Chandler,!  Pastor  of  the  West  church  in  Rowley,  reUtm 
more  especially  to  a  marginal  note  or  two  in  his  Sermon  preached  at  New- 
baryport,  June  25,  1767,  preparatory  to  the  settling  of  a  minister.  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  answer  in  a  second  Letter,  1768.  Remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler's  Serious  address  to  a  Society  at  Newburyport, 
1768.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1768. 
Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  First  Society  in  Newburyport :  The  first  on 
Uie  Gospel  condition  of  salvation  ;  the  second  on  the  nature  and  necestt^ 
of  the  Father's  drawing  such  as  come  to  Christ,  1769.  A  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  Cambridge  on  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Councillors,  1771. 
Remarks  on  a  Discourse  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
1774.  The  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination :  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Har- 
vard College,  1778.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newburyport,  on  a  day  set 
apart  by  the  First  church  to  seek  the  Divine  direction  and  blessing  in  the 
choice  and  settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carj, 
1780. 

Such  are  the  surviving  monuments  he  has  left  us  of  his  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  works,  though  not  destined  to  be  immortal,  were  read  in 
their  day  with  attention  and  effect.  They  still  live  in  a  traditionary  influ- 
ence, as  the  billows  continue  to  roll  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gale  tlmt  pro- 
duced them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEONARD  WITHINGTON. 

*  Amos  Moody  wm  born  at  Newbury,  Nov.  20,  1739;  was  graduated  at  Harrvd  CoUeftiB 
1760;  was  ordained  at  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Nor.  20,  1765;  was  dismissed  from  his  nastoral  ehaite, 
Oot.  U,  1792;  and  died  March  22,  1819,  in  his  eightieth  year.  * 

t  Jambs  Chandler  was  bom  at  Andover  in  June,  1706 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  CoU«o 
fai  17i8;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Rowley,  Oot.  18,  1732;  and  died  Ainl 
16,  1780y  aged  eighty -three.    He  published  two  Sermons  preached  at  Rowley,  1754. 
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SAMUEL  LANGDON,  D.  D .• 

1745—1797. 
FHOM  THE  REV    RDFUS  W.  CLARK, 

PoBTBJioutH,  Novembei  25,  I860. 

Mjr  Dear  Sir :  Id  aacordaDce  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketch  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanodoh,  one  of  my  preJeceBsora  m  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  this  city, — a  tiiua  greatly  beloved  by  hia  people,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguiubcd  for  bb  talents,  leariiiog,  and  piety.  The  materials  for  the  sketch- 
have  been  drawn  from  verious  Bouruea, — no  extended  biography  of  him  hav- 
ing ever  been  written. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  born  in  Boston  of  respectable,  though  not  opulent, 
parentii,  in  thu  year  iHi.  He  early  developed  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  was  sent  to  the  North  grammar  Bchool,  where  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  studies.  PosBessing  an  amiable  diaposition  and  winning  rnaji- 
nere,  be  was  aagLitcd  by  his  friends  in  acquiring  an  education  at  Harvard 
College.  Here  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and,  after 
having  taken  the  full  course,  was  graduated  with  honour,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, iu  1740. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  removed  to  Porlsniouth,  N.  H,,  where  ha 
took  charifn  of  a  grammar  sehool.  As  a  teacher  he  was  very  faithful  and 
successful,  though  his  discipline  was  Bomcwhat  severe. 

While  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  he  pursued  his  iheulogioal  studies  and 
was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1745,  while  ho  was  yet  connected  with  his 
aohool,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  a  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  On  his  return  from  that  ex|)edition,  he  was  invited 
by  the  North  parish  of  Portsmouth  (November  6,  1746)  to  assist  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  then  far  advanced  in  life,  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanotu- 
ary.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  continue  his  school,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Fitch  should  remain  pastor  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  his  removal, 
should  become  his  successor. 

There  is  a  letter  preserved  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Urattle  street 
church,  Boston,  which  must  have  been  written  sometime  in  1746,  testifying  to 
Mr.  Luiigdon'a  high  character  as  a  preacher,  and  rendering  it  somewhat  proba- 
ble that  be  had  been  heard  by  Dr.  Colman 's  congregation,  ns  a  candidate  for 
scttlenieni.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : — '■  Your  kind  and 
worthy  services  done  to  our  church  and  congregation,  when  you  miniatered 
your  month  to  us,  command  from  me  this  just  and  very  grateful  ncknoT- 
ledgement  of  our  obligation  to  honour  you  highly  in  the  Lord  for  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit  apparent  to  us  in  your  holy  minUtratioDB. 
And  although  it  has  pleased  God  in  sneb  a  wonderful  manner  to  unite  ub  in 
your  younger  brother,  Mr.  Cooper,  yet.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  promise  that 
your  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  our  people  and  to  inc.  I  ask  your  continu- 
ed prayers  for  us,  and  beg  of  God  a  great  increase  of  grace  and  peace  from 
Oi>d  your  Heavenly  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  render  you 
long  a  blessing  in  your  generation." 

lie  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  Feliruarj  4,  1747.  At  his  ordination, 
(he  Itev.  Mr,  Cotton  of  Hampton  offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  the  Rev. 

•  Pgircc'i  Hlit.  Qarr.  Coll.— QniDcj'i  do. 
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Mr.  Shurtleff  *  of  the  South  parish  in  Portsmouth  gave  the  Charge,  and  tk« 
Rot.  Mr.  Adamst  of  Newington  gave  the  llight  Hand  of  Fellowship  and  cod- 
eluded  with  prayer.  It  was  customary,  at  that  day,  for  the  pastor  elect  to 
preach  his  own  ordination  sermon  ;  and  Mr.  Langdon  doubtless  conformed 
to  that  usage.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  number  of  commuDicuitB 
in  the  church  with  which  he  became  connected,  exceeded  one  hundred  ami 
sixty. 

In  1765,  he  published  an  ''  Examination  of  Sandeman*s  letters,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  **  Summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.*'  Dr.  Eliot 
■ays, — '*  By  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  be 
was  charged  with  Arianism  ;  but  he  always  declared  to  the  contrary,  sikI 
professed  himself  a  Trinitarian  and  also  a  Calvinist,  in  those  point<s  whidi 
were  discussed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.'* 

As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved.  His  ser^ 
mons  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  evinced  no  small  ability.  Thej 
were  generally  written  in  short  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  text,  and 
here  and  there  a  brief  passage,  which  was  in  an  uncommonly  fair  and  l^ble 
character.  In  the  Piscataqua  Association,  consisting  of  twenty-five  highly 
respectable,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  able,  men,  he  was  regarded  as 
standing  quite  at  the  head.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  17G2  ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  became  a  member. 

In  1774,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  Hb  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  part  with  him ;  but,  after  conisulting  with  his  friends, 
and  anxiously  seeking  the  path  of  duty,  he  concluded  to  accept  the  appoint* 
ment.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hii 
new  position,  were  peculiarly  trying.  On  aci-oiint  uf  the  commotions  of  that 
period,  the  Government  of  the  College  deemed  it  expedient  to  omit  the 
usual  Inauguration  services ;  and  Mr.  Quincy,  in  liis  History  of  Harvard 
University,  remarks,  that  **  the  administration  of  Langdon,  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  difficulties  and  embarrassnicnls,  amid  the  dangers  of  civil  wars 
and  the  excitement  of  a  political  revoluti<m."  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  deranged  >tate, — the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  revenue  from  other  sources  being  very  precarious.  The 
undergraduates  partook  of  the  general  excitement,  and  allowed  )>olitical 
questions  to  interfere,  in  a  great  degree,  with  their  studies.  The  removal  of 
the  General  Court  to  Cambridge  increased  these  disturbing  influences,  and 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  President 
Langdon  soon  felt  deeply  the  trials  of  his  position,  and  being  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  bold  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  British  government,  he 
could  not  avoid  occasional  collision  with  those  students  who  sympathized 
with  the  torics.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  administer  the  government 
of  the  College  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  his  zeal  and  fidelity  secured 
for  him  the  respect  of  the  community. 

•  William  Shurtlkff  wm  a  native  of  Plvrnmith,  Mait8. ;  wm  graduated  at  Harraxd OoOeg* 
in  1707;  waa  ordained  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  Decomber  24,  1712;  was  dismissed  in  173J,  aai 
was  installed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  February  21,  1733.  lie  published  a  Sermon  at  the  oidiii- 
tion  of  Nathaniel  Gookin  at  Hampton,  1739,  and  a  Letter  to  those  of  his  brethren  in  themiato- 
trrwho  refuse  to  admit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitcfield  into  their  pulpits,  1745.  He  died  Mayl? 
1747,  aged  fifty-eight. 

t  JosKPH  Adams  was  bom  at  Braintree,  January  1,  1689 ;  was  graduated  at  Hairaid  CbUigi 
in  1710;  was  ordained  at  Newington,  N.  H.,  Norember  16,  1715;  and  died  May  M.  1T&* 
Ua  nlnety-fifkhjear.  ^r      »     — » 
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BeiDf  wearied  with  his  complicated  and  ardoons  laboura,  he,  on  the  29th 
uf  Auguit.  1780,  announoed  to  the  Faculty  his  purpose  to  reRign  his  office ; 
aud,  on  the  next  day,  actually  scut  in  hla  resignation  to  the  Corporation. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  adniinistration,  the  reports  of  the  visiting  oom- 
mittAe  speak  uniformly  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  College  ;  and 
the  eminent  talents,  ei  ten  a  ive  learning,  and  devoted  piety,  of  Dr.  LaogdoD, 
placed  hiiu  in  a  high  rank  among  his  oonteuiporariea. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without  stated  employtnent.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1781,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  churcli  kt 
Hampton  Falls,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  a  rieh  blessing  to 
hie  people,  and  hapjiy  in  the  possession  of  their  confidence  and  affection. 

In  1738,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention,  where  tie 
manifested  great  ability  as  a  debater,  and  did  much  towards  removing  the 
prejudices  that  then  existed  against  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Dr.  Langdon  died  November  29,  1797,  haTing  nearly  completed  the 
Mventy-fiftli  year  of  his  age.  A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  bis  public  servioee, 
mourned  bb  loss. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Langdon's  publioations : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  M'Clintock,  1756.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  oeca- 
sioned  by  the  Conquest  of  Quebec.  1759.  A  Sermon  at  Windham,  Me., 
at  the  ordination  of  Peter  Thaeher  Smith,  1762.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  1765.  A 
Sommary  of  Christian  faitb  and  practice,  drawn  up  principally  in  Scripture 
language,  1768.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  preached  at  Watertown, 
1775.  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1775.  A  Sermon  at  iha 
ordinatiou  of  Edward  Sprague,*  Dublin,  N.  H.,  1777.  A  Sermon  on 
lh«  death  of  Prof.  Winthrop,t  1779.  New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon. 
1788.  Observations  on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  8vo. 
pp.  337,  1791.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Piscata- 
(|ua  Aseoeialion,  1792.  Corrections  of  some  grand  mistakes  committed  by 
llev.  John  Coiens  Ogden,  1792.  Ecmarks  on  the  leading  sentiments  of 
Itev.  Dr.  Hopkins'  System  of  doctrines  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1794. 

In  1761,  Dr.  Langdon,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard, 
prepared  with  great  labour  and  published  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
i^ire,  which  ihey  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Townaend,  bis  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

•  Bowinp  gpHiouE  WH  barn  in  DFdlio.m  in  ITSO;  wu  nrndiiKtod  nt  Humtrd  CoUigeta 
ITTD;  wiMoHiiini'Jpactorurchei^hureh  in  DobliD,  ».  H.,  Nor.  12, 17771  Bud  died  Die.  It, 
tSlV,  >ft«l  aiity-ninti.  He  wu  uno  of  the  moat  Hcentrlo  mGa  of  hlf  own  or  nny  olber  time. 
Be  bod  B  iBTge  uUl«  whioh  h>  bcqimLhcd  lo  hit  pBrilh. 

]  JoHs  WinTaROF  kb«  a  tun  nf  Adam  Winlhrup,  of  Boston;  wu gradualod  Bt  Uarrard  Co)- 
iHB  IS  1733;  wu  Bpiwlnted  Hollli  Prorinor  af  MBtbemiitio  Bn<l  Nstunl  I'blluaaphj  in  ir.lB; 
ud  died  May  3,  1179,  Bg«l  liity-fanr.  In  ITSl,  hr  nildd  to  St.  Johna  In  Newronndlaiid  to 
alvarvc  the  tnuitlt  of  Tenui  over  tbc  ^Qn'i  disk  on  tlie  6lli  of  JuDr,  neretBLl]'  to  tlio  rnom- 
in  of  Mr.  HbJIbv.    The  dBV  proved  fll«i 


indBtian  of  Mr.  HiIIbv.  The  dai  proved  sl«Br  Bnd  flns,  «.nd  crerr  nn;  moit,  auigiicioDs  to 
I  olgnt.  BDd  b'  bad  the  mtiifkcUon  of  obaerrlne  ■  phennDienon  nhleb  bar]  ntyer  before  bwn 
a,  luppt  by  Mr.  Horrox  in  I<13D,  by  Bny  InhsbllaDt  of  tho  cnrtb.  He  wu  Dot  only  BU 
'-eat  inD.thnn*licl)>n,  but  niu  pmfonndly  IpBroed  lu  levcivl  otjier  department!.  He  niu 
idei'Dul  Bml  eameit  ChrUlUn.  Tbe  day  before  he  dlnd,  be  uid.— "  Th«  hops  thnt  Ii  Mt 
B  u  <n  the  Ne«  Teitamcnt,  tr  the  only  thing  which  will  lUptwrt  a  idbd  in  hia  dying  luxii. 
IT  man  boiliji  on  any  other  foundation.  In  my  apprehenilnn  bin  fanadatian  will  fall."  Hit 
Me  Dhnrralion*  of  Ibe  ImniFlt  nt  Mereury  In  1740  wen  tiMked  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
on.  Beiide  thpiiB.  he  pnblighed  a  Leetnre  on  Earlbqaalici,  llbb ;  Annrer  to  Ur.  Priaea'a 
«an  EarthquBkH,  IT^);  Two  Letlera  oo  Cnmeta.  17SDi  bd  Aooount  of  Hveial  Dei; 
an,  ITflJ;  Two  I.Hlurei  on  the  parallu  and  dlituoe  of  Ihs  Ban,  u  dcduiAb\« Uon.'iim 
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Dr.  Langdon'B  pablieatioDB,  being  most  of  them  occMJonal,  are  no>ir  ran- 
Ij  met  with ;  bat  those  which  I  have  seen  indicate  a  yigorona  mind,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  ardent  piety. 

Dr.  Langdon  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Brown,*  of 
Reading,  Mass.  They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  in&nej. 
Paulf  the  second  son  who  reached  mature  age,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1770.  One  of  Dr.  Langdon's  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  David  Sewall  of  York,  and  another  to  the  Hon.  John  G-oddard  (^ 
Portsmouth. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  Presi- 
dent Langdon,  after  having  diligently  explored  every  source  of  informatiei 
within  my  reach. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 


■♦•- 


JOHN  CLEAVELAND.f 

1745—1799. 

John  Cleaveland  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  Gleayelaiid,  and 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He  entered  Yale  College 
in  1741,  and  remained  there  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  senior 
year.  While  at  home  during  the  preceding  vacation,  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  Separatists  in  his  native  place,  for  which,  on  his  return  to  College,  he 
was  required  to  make  a  confession.  He  justified  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
majority  of  the  church  members,  among  whom  was  his  father.  Ebeneser 
Cleaveland,  also  of  Canterbury,  was  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  and 
made  the  same  defence.  They  were  both  expelled  from  College ;  though 
both  were  subsequently  allowed  their  degree.  The  catalogue  represents 
John  as  having  graduated  with  his  class  in  1745,  while  the  name  of  Ebene- 
zer  appears  in  the  class  of  1749.  The  latter  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  died  July  4,  1805.  He  published  a  Sermon 
entitled  "The  abounding  grace  of  God  towards  notorious  sinners,"  1774. 

John  Cleaveland  commenced  preaching  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
College  ;  and  for  about  two  years  supplied  a  society  of  Separatists  in  Boston, 
who  sympathized  with  the  views  and  measures  of  the  well  known  Rev.  Jamei 
Davenport,  who,  about  that  time  visited  New  England.  They  invited  Mr. 
Cleaveland  to  become  their  pastor;  but  he  declined.  A  new  church  at 
Ghebacco  in  Ipswich, — a  secession  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering's,^  then 

*  Richard  Brown  was  born  at  Newbury,  Sept.  12,  1675;  was  gradnated  at  Hairard  Coltaft 
in  1697;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Reading,  June  25,  1702;  and  died  Oct.  20,  1732,  aged 
fifty-eight. 

t  Felt  8  Ilist.  of  Ipswich.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— MS  from  Rev.  Dr.  Dana. 


preached 

aooeptance  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he  was  ordained  as  (mstor  of  the  church  on  the  IStli  of 
Ooiober,  1727.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  talents;  had  a  fine  meeliaiiiflil 
geoiug,  and  waa  particularly  distinguished  as  a  logician  and  a  theologian.  He  had»  oa  tht 
wbot9,  a  suooeofUl  minlBtry,  though  th«  \a\.\Ai  '^t\.  i>C  Ui  maa  embittered  by  dlaMnsioiii 
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MOeotly  foroied,  gave  Lim  a  call  lo  seltlo  over  tbtiin,  which  be  accepted ; 
asd  he  nas  accurdiagly  ordaineil  on  the  25th  of  February,  1747. 

The  formalioD  of  the  new  cborrh  seems  to  have  resulted,  partly  at  leut, 
from  Mr.  Piokering's  refusal  tti  invite  Whitefietd  and  Davenport  into  his 
pulpit,  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  irregularities.  Mr.  P.  exerted  him- 
aelf  to  tbe  utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  C.'s  ordination ;  but  to  uo  purpose,  as  it  was 
favoured  by  several  of  the  leading  ministerit  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shortly 
after  tbe  ordination  took  place,  Mr.  F.  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — "A 
had  omcu  to  the  cburchea  in  the  iustonce  of  Mr.  John  Cleaveland's  ordina* 
tion  over  a  ijeparattou  in  Chebaeeo  pariah."  This  wae  immediately  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  iii  another  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  plain  narrative  by  the  new 
ebarab."  While  Mr.  P.  was  preparing  a  rejoinder,  he  was  interrupted  by 
■  Budden  illness,  wbicb  terminated  fatally  on  the  Tth  of  October,  1747 : 
hU  eknrcb,  however,  after  his  death,  carried  out  bis  purpose,  and  completed 
what  he  had  begun.  In  1748,  another  pamphlet  appeared,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr,  Cleaveland,  entitled  "  Cbebacco  narrative  rescued  from 
the  charge  of  falsehood  and  partiality."  These  pamphlets  are  all  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  show  that  tbe  minds  of  the  several  writers  were  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Cleaveland  puhliHhcd  an  "  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  Protestant  Reformed  system  of  Christianity, 
more  especially  Christ's  SacriSce  and  Atonement,  against  the  injurioua 
aspersions  cai^t  on  the  same,  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon." 
Thin  drew  forth  from  Dr.  Maybew  "a  Letter  of  Reproof  to  John  Cleave* 
iMid,"  which  is  probably  the  most  scathing  piece  of  invective  that  ever  came 
from  bis  pen.  It  seems,  however,  neither  to  have  silenced  or  intimidated 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  be  replied  to  the  Letter  without  much  delay.  Mr.  C. 
appears  to  have  maintained  i^oniewhat  of  a  controversial  attitude,  from  taste 
or  from  ciroumslanccs,  or  from  both,  during  a  considerable  part  of  hia 
mioialry. 

Id  1753,  Mr.  Clenvelaml  was  Chapkin  to  a  Provincial  regiment  ftt 
Tioonderoga,  and  was  on  tbe  battle  ground  when  Lord  Howe  was  killed. 
The  next  year,  be  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  expedition  agalnat  tbe 
French,  at  Louisburg.  In  1775,  he  was  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  and  in  1776,  went,  on  a  short  campaign,  to  New  York.  He 
had  an  eminently  patriotic  spirit,  and  shrunk  from  no  aacrilice  tbot  promised 
to  benefit  bis  country.  Not  only  by  bis  professional  services  as  Chaplain, 
bat  by  vnrious  contributions  to  newspapers,  be  did  much  to  encourage  and 
tarther  the  great  enterprise  which  had  its  issue  in  our  national  independ- 
eOMu 

Mr.  Cleaveland  died  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1799.  Hia  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dana  of 
Ipawicb.  from  II  Kings,  il,  l±  The  parish  voted  eighty  dollars  to  defray 
hia  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  married  to  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Parker  Dodge, 
of  (he  Hamlet,  (Hamilton.)  July  31,  1747.  8he  died  of  a  cancer,  April 
11,  ITB^i,  in  ber  fortj-siith  year.  In  September,  1769,  be  was  married  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Foster  of  Manchester.     She  died  at  Topsfield, 
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April  19,  1810,  in  her  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Gleavelmnd  had  seyen  ohilditt, 
— ^four  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  John^  bom  Janiiarj  6, 1749 
-60^  was  prepared  for  admission  to  Yale  College,  but  was  prevented  bj  ill 
health  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education  ;  and,  after  serving  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Stoneham.  Mus., 
October  19,  1785.  He  was  dismissed  October  23,  1794,  and  settled  OT«r 
the  North  parish  in  Wrentham  in  1798,  where  he  died,  February  1,  1815, 
m  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  taking  leave  of  kii 
people  at  Stoncham,  1794,  and  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Wrentham,  1812.  Anodur 
son,  Parker i  was  settled  as  a  physician,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  Byfield; 
was  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  was  frequently  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  died 
in  February,  1826,  aged  seventy-four. 

Besides  the  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  a 
Justification  of  his  church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wigglesworth 
of  the  Hamlet,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jaques*  of  Gloucester,  1765;  a 
Narrative  of  a  Revival  of  Religion  among  his  people  in  1763  and  1764; 
an  Attempt  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, 1776  ;  a  Dissertation  in  support  of  infant  baptism,  1784  ;  a  Defence  of 
the  Result  of  a  late  Council  against  Dr.  Whitaker^s  Remarks,  1784;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Stoneham,  1785. 

I  find  in  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  was,  for  many  yean, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his  early  life,  the 
following  entry,  under  date  of  October  26,  1766:  "Mr.  John  Gleavehod 
preached  for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  Some  admired  him.  He 
was  very  loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  His  doctrines  were 
good.     The  greater  part  of  Separates  went  to  hear  him." 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAMEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newbubtport,  March  28, 1856. 

My  Dear  Sir :  So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Cleaveland *s  decease,  that 
you  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  furnish  you  a  very  minute  account  of  him;  twl 
yet  such  recollections  and  impressions  as  I  have  concerning  him,  I  am  most  hip- 
py to  communicate  to  you. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  was  very  erect,  of  great  mnscn- 
lar  strength,  with  a  florid  complexion  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  by  no  mctnsi 
graceful  preacher.  Ilis  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and  even  the 
boisterous.  Yet,  as  he  uttered  the  encouraging  as  well  as  alarming  truths  of 
Qod's  word,  and  as  all  evidently  proceeded  from  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  love 
to  Christ,  to  his  truth  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  his  preaching  was  genenllf 
acceptable.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in  preaching  was  less  in  demand,  an^ 
its  absence  less  a  topic  of  complaint,  than  in  our  fastidious  times. 

One  circumstance  pertaining  to  his  preaching  was  peculiar.  During  most  of  his 
life,  he  took  with  him  to  the  desk  very  brief  and  imperfect  notes.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  his  preaching  was  often  more  earnest  and  declamatory  than 
instructive.  But  in  latter  years,  becoming  more  distrustful  of  his  own  powers, 
he  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  and  in  reading  confined  himself  to  his  notes.  This 
change  was,  in  view  of  his  judicious  hearers,  quite  an  improvement ;  while 
others  thought  that  the  good  man  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  animation  and  xeal. 

*  Richard  Jaqubi  was  born  at  Newbnrr;  was  gradnated  at  HaiT»id  Collese  in  17M:  «■• 
ordained  at  Olooeeater,  noond  pariah,  November  8,  1726;  and  died  Aprfl^I2,  1777.  afli 
aeTenty-aeven. 
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ILh  prayers  were  congenial  with  Lis  sermons.  Without  it  careful  and  orderly 
arruigemtnt  of  topics,  they  WBro  tho  eiFusiona  of  ft  hmirt  in  close  communion 
with  God,  and  carried  with  them  the  alTections  of  his  hearers,  capccially  the  taost 
cerioua  porlion  of  them. 

Mr.  Cleavelnnd's  character  was  uniformly  exemplary.  With  him,  love  to  the 
S«riour,  nnd  to  the  eoiils  for  whicEi  He  died,  was  the  absorhing  sentiment.  This 
ms  habitunlly  manifest  in  methods  altogether  unostentatious,  yet  impossihla  to 
be  misunderstood.  Ho  thus  secured  the  conscientious  approbation  of  thecommtl' 
nrty  generally,  and  the  u'arm  love  of  the  pious.  Though  his  life  was  spent,  fcr 
tho  most  part,  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  good  influence  was  felt  much  heyond 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  labours. 

Believe  me,  u  ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DASA. 


NOAH  WELLES,  D.  D  * 

1746—1776. 

Noah  Welles  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Welsh  origin,  who  came 
to  this  country  during  the  troubles  under  Charles  the  First.  He  was  bora 
at  Colchester.  Conn.,  January  "2^,  ITIS  ;  was  a  son  of  Noah  Welles,  a 
napectable  farmer  of  that  town  ;  and  was  the  second  of  nine  children.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1737,  and  was  graduated  in  1741.  He  was  engaged 
in  teaching  a  school  at  Hartford  for  some  time  after  his  graduation  ;  and  in 
1745  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Yale  College,  which  he  held  for  one  yeu. 
Having  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over 
the  church  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  due  time  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  call,  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1746. 
Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hie 
office  till  his  death, — Deeeuiber  31,  1776, — his  ministry  having  continued 
just  thirty  years  to  a  day. 

He  was  cho.sen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  the  same  year 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  tho  College  of  New  Jersey. 
President  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  records  the  fact  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  he  delivered  the  Concio  ad  Clerum,  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ministers." 

in  17t)B,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  engage  publicly  in  the  discuGBionB 
thon  pending  respecting  Presbyterian  ordination.  He  published  a  discoUTBe 
on  the  subject,  which  (I  state  it  on  the  authority  of  an  Kpiscopal  clergy* 
nun)  is  characterised  by  "  much  calmness  and  thoroughness,  and  great  cao- 
■lour  and  courtesy,"  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  seems  to  have 
been  tho  withdrawal  of  a  nnmbcr  of  persona  from  the  Congregational  to 
the  Episcopal  communion,  through  the  circulation  of  licslie's  argnmeot 
oil  Episcopacy.  Thist  discourse,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Chauncy'a  Dnd- 
leian  Lecture,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  replied  to  with  acknow- 
ledged ability,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  a  missionary  of  the  Churoh 
of  Kugland ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Welles  published  another  pamphlet,  which 
was  subsequently  reprinted,    making  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  octavo, 


•  AlToni'i  Ctnl.  Addren.— Dvfgbt'i  Tr>v«b,  IV.- 
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which  certainly  diflplays  great  yigour  of  mind  and  power  of  argomeiit,  wiik 
not  a  little  of  controversial  tact. 

In  1762,  there  appeared  an  anonymons  pamphlet,  which  is  nndenrtood  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Welles,  entitled  *'  The  real  advantage  which  min- 
isters and  people  may  enjoy,  especially  in  the  Colonies,  by  conforming  to 
the  Church  of  England,  faithfolly  considered  and  impartially  represented, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman."  He  seems  to  have  enlisted  with  mndi 
seal  in  the  Episcopal  controversy,  and  among  other  objects  to  which  hk 
attention  was  specially  directed,  was  the  prevention  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Bishops,  for  this  country,  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1751,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 
sey,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  They  had  thirteen  children,  sevenl 
of  who^  died  young.  Twelve  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  deatL 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  one  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford.  Hb 
widow  survived  until  the  year  1811,  when  she  died  at  the  adyanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Besides  the  controversial  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  he  published 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  Connecticut,  1764 ;  and 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Hobart  of  Fairfield. 
1778. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Welles,  is  from 
the  pen  of  President  Dwight : — 

"  Dr.  Welles  was  early  distinguished  for  his  talents.  His  imagination  was  vivid  tnd 
poetical ;  his  intellect  vigorous,  and  his  learning  extensive.  His  manners,  at  the  same 
time,  were  an  unusually  happy  compound  of  politeness  and  dignity.  In  hiaconversi- 
tion,  he  was  alternately  sprightly  and  grave,  as  occasion  dictat^sd,  and  entertaiob; 
and  instructive.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  exem- 
plary in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  life;  an  able  preacher;  a  wise  ruler  of  the 
Uhurch :  and  an  eminently  discreet  manager  of  its  important  concerns.  He  was  out 
of  the  three  chosen  (Viends  of  the  late  Gk)vemor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom 
he  addressed,  when  young,  a  handsomely  written  poem,  prefixed  to  his  PhikMopbic 
Solitude.'' 


-••- 


ALEXANDER  GUMMING  * 

1747—1763. 

Alexander  Cumminq  was  born  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.. 
in  the  year  1726.  His  father  was  Robert  Gumming,  a  native  of  Montrot^e, 
Scotland,  a  worthy  man  and  a  respectable  merchant,  who  died  at  Freehold  in 
1769.  The  son  received  his  academical  education,  partly  at  Freehold,  and 
partly  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fogg's 
Manor,  Penn.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  place,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  coo- 
neoted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Bmnswick,  about  the  year  1747 ;  and  preached  for  some  time  at  New 
Brunswick,  as  a  stated  supply.  In  1750,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  of   New  York  had  their  attention  directed  towards  him  as  a  anitahle 

•Sewmil'B  Fun.  Berm.— Wisner's  Hist.  Dise.—MiUer's  Lift  of  Bodim.— AUta**  Bloff.  Dki- 
**■  ftva  Hoa.  BiekM  Baaoa.  • 
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penon  to  bcooiuc  a  colleague  wUb  tlidr  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pcmlicrtoii  ; 
knd.  on  pa^'iiig  them  a  vUit,  be  pri^uolicd  so  much  to  ihcir  acceptaucc,  thftt 
the;  gave  him  a  UDanimous  cnll.  Ilo  accepted  the  call,  and  wua  itiatallcil 
collegiale  pastor  of  thut  church,  in  October.  1750. 

But  the  relation  thus  constituted  proved  oeither  ao  happy  nor  so  perma- 
nent as  was  cipocted.  The  seeds  of  division  in  the  obiiruh  bad  prcviaaelj 
been  sown,  and  their  bitter  fruit  soon  began  to  appear.  The  congregalJOD 
consisted  partly  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
favoured  strict  Presbyterianii^n],  and  partly  of  those  who  bad  emigrnted 
from  South  Britain  or  from  Now  Kngland,  whose  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  Cougregalionaliats.  In  this  state  of  things  urigioatcd  a.  sharp  con- 
tention between  the  two  parties,  in  respect  to  several  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical order,  and  eapccislly  as  to  the  question  whether  they  should  have 
rating  elders  or  only  deacons,  and  whether  they  should  continue  to  sing 
Rouse's  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  old  Scotch)  version  of  the  PBolms, 
or  should,  in  accommodation  to  the  more  modern  taste,  introduce  the  ver- 
sion of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  of  Watts.  Mr.  Cumming,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league, contrived,  for  a  while,  to  keep  aloof,  iu  a  good  degree,  from  the 
coulroTorsy ;  though  they  no  doubt  had  a  preference  for  the  modified  sys- 
tom  of  Presbyterian  ism.  At  length,  however,  in  1753.  they  seemed  to  lose 
their  neutrality ;  and  they  were  loudly  complained  of  for  various  minor 
departures  from  the  authorised  standards  of  the  Church.  These  complunts 
ogainBt,  not  only  the  ministers,  but  a  portion  of  the  church,  were  laid 
before  the  Presbytery,  and  were  by  that  body  referred  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  which  mot  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
Synod,  after  bearing  the  reference,  appointed  a  large  and  reapeelable  com- 
miltce  to  meet  in  New  York,  a  few  days  after,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  various  matters  that  bad  been  brought  before  them.  The  committee 
wet  accordingly ;  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  all  the  parties,  entirely 
Acquitted  the  pastors  on  each  of  the  several  charges  preferred  against  them. 
The  uent  day,  however,  Mr.  Pcmberton  and  Mr.  Cumming  both  appeared 
liofore  the  committee  of  Synod,  and  requested  a  dismission  from  their  pas- 
toral charge.  The  request  was  founded  on  the  unhappy  state  of  things  in 
tbe  congregation,  which  seemed  adverse  to  their  future  usefulness ;  and  Mr, 
Oumming  urged,  in  addition,  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  which  rendered 
hill)  inadequate  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Mr.  Cumming's  request  was  granted  ;  and,  on  the  25tb  of  October,  1763, 
lie  was  regularly  relea.scd  from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  dismission  wu 
accompanied  with  ample  teftimonials  of  his  excellent  character,  and  high 
ministerial  standing. 

As  bis  health  bad  so  far  improved  as  to  justify  him  in  undertaking  anoth- 
er pastoral  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
to  become  co-pa.stor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Scwall,  who  bad,  for  nuny 
years,  laboured  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  He  was 
installed  on  the  !^5th  of  February,  ITGl.  Hero  he  laboured  nitb  much 
acceptance,  and  yet  in  much  bodily  infirmity,  till  the  close  of  hiu  life. 

His  last  illness  was  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  sajing  moch 
to  his  frieniis.  He  retained  bis  reason,  however,  to  the  last,  aiid  evinced 
the  utmost  trmiquillily  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure  He  died 
nst  25,  1703,  aged  thirty-seven  years.     His  surviving  aged  '"ifsago* 
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the  Bev.  Dr.  Sewall,  preached  his  faneral  sennoii  ob  ihe  sneeeeding  8th- 
hath,  from  PhilippiauB  i.  21,  which  was  published. 

Mr.  Gamming  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  instalment  at  Bostqn, 
1761 ;  and  Animadversions  on  Bev.  Mr.  Groswell's  late  Letter,  &e.»  17ftS. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  Mr.  Gumming  was  married  to  Miai 
Ckfeldthwait,  daughter  of  Esekiel  Gk)ldthwait,  for  many  years  Bf^gjster  cf 
deeds  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  After  his  death,  she  married  his  auoeasBor 
in  the  pastorate,  the  Bev.  John  Bacon. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  Mr.  Gumming's  chwraoter  m  btm 
Dr.  Sewall's  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  Kew  Testament,  endowed  with  rich  gifts  from  ear 
ascended  Saviour.  He  was  an  hard  student,  an  excellent  scholar;  a  scribe  .wdl 
instructed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  true  his  lively,  active  soul  dwelt  in  a 
eraiy,  fbeble  body :  however,  under  his  bodily  weakness,  he  did  willingly  spmd  and 
was  roent  in  his  Lord's  work.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer;  and,  in  his  sdaresseste 
that  Grod  who  is  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  he  lay  low  under  an  abasing  sense  of  ov 
meanness  and  vilencss,  and  well  expressed  his  entire  dependence  on  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  Jesus,  our  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

"  He  showed  his  esteem  and  value  for  these  churches,  and  for  the  doctrines  of  paoe 
eidilbited  in  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  This  man  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  who  not  only  preached  bnt  lived  Ibe 
Gospel,  holding  forth  the  li^t  in  it  in  a  conversation  becoming  the  doctrines  aad  pvs- 
cspts  of  our  holy  religion. 

"  He  showed  his  zeal  for  tho  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  against  the  prevailing  errors  sad 
corruptions  of  tlic  times  wherein  he  lived. 

''lie  fbllowed  Christ  bearing  the  cross;  and,  under  returns  of  distrsssiiig  pais, 
showed  his  patience  and  reverend  submisuon  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Fsusr. 
And  although  a  Sovereign  God  took  him  fW>m  us  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  vet  be 
expressed  himself  to  me  as  desirous  rather  to  die  than  live;  and  to  anotlm,  bis  hoiie 
aad  trust  in  Christ.  But  his  pain  was  so  great,  there  was  not  that  opportunity  to  dii- 
oourse  with  him  which  could  be  desired." 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Massachusetts  Ghiiette  of 
September  1,  1763  :— 

^'  The  Father  of  Spirits  was  pleased  to  form  him  with  superior  intellectual  abiUtist. 
His  apprehension  was  quick  and  piercing;  his  imagination  lively  and  AruitfVil;  hb 
judgment  accurate  and  solid. 

'*  These  gifts  of  nature  were  greatly  improved  by  close  thought  and  diligent  study; 
and,  being  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  were  employed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
reliRion. 

*"He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  in  his  public  per- 
ibrmanceS;  ^ou  might  discern  the  marks  of  a  strong  mind.  It  was  easy  tbr  him  to 
write  on  pomts  that  to  others  were  intricate  and  abstruse:  this  might  lead  him  to  fire- 
quent  discourses  on  such  subjects.  But  even  in  these  there  were  the  evident  traces  of 
a  serious  spirit,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  and  important  truths  of  religion. 

*' His  practical  discourses  were  clear,  animated  and  judicious;  they  evinced  tbst 
he  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  temper;  and,  being  delivered  with 
a  grave  and  striking  elocution,  they  were  adapted  to  reach  and  better  the  hearts  of  hb 
hearers. 

''  His  conversation  was  amiable  and  useful:  he  was  serious  without  affectation,  aad 
aflkble  without  levity  or  meanness.  You  saw  at  once  the  polite  gentleman,  the  ftir 
reasoner.  tho  accomplished  Divine,  and  the  exemplary  Christian. 

**^  Though  he  wanted  not  sensibility,  he  had  a  great  command  of  his  passions,  not 
easily  ruffled  in  his  temper  or  betrayed  to  rashness  in  his  expressions ;  knowins  how 
to  be  firm  and  resolved,  without  losing  the  composure  of  his  mind  or  the  genuenesi 
of  his  manners. 

''Honesty  and  uprightness  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  he  was  a 
stranger  to  dissimulation  himself,  and  abhorred  it  in  others. 

"  His  religion  was  pure  and  substantial;  free  ftom  the  follies  of  superstition,  or  tlie 
reveries  of  enthusiasm. 

"  His  constitution  naturally  tender,  was  severely  tried  with  flrequent  parozyasM  of 
pato,  which  were  of  a  threatening  aspect;   he  bore  these  with  Christian  patJtrmT 
when  in  moderate  health,  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  went  throu^  thedntlBS 
of  his  station  with  diligence  and  cheerflilness." 
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SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,  D.  D. 
1747—1791. 

Samoel  Lookwood  WHS  descended  from  ft  higbly  respectable  fkmily, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  81),  IT^l.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  and  Lydia  Lockwood.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746. 
Ho  pursued  bis  ibeologieal  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev,  James  Lockwood,  vfho  had,  at  that  time,  been  settled,  for  several 
years,  an  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield. 

An  ecclesiasticiil  society  in  Andover,  Conn.,  having  been  formed  in  1747. 
from  the  three  towns  of  Coventry,  Lebanon,  and  Hebron, — Mr.  Lockwood, 
shortly  after  ho  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  employed  by  that  society  as  a 
candidate  for  settlemeut.  He  conimenccd  his  labours  there  about  the  begin- 
ning of  17-18 ;  and  when  the  parish  voted  "  to  hire  hiui  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer," they  passed  this  additional,  and  as  it  would  seem  at  this  day, 
superfluous,  vote, — that  "Mr.  Lockwood  may  change  with  any  orthodox 
tniniBt«r,  to  preach  to  as  when  he  shall  see  cause."  Having,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  undergone  a  long  probation  among  tbem  as  a  candi- 
dftte,  he  nas  ordained  as  pastor,  February  2h,  1749,  0.  S., — the  cbaroh 
haviog  been  constituted  on  the  preceding  day.  The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  brother,  ibo  minister  of  Wethersfield.  He  oontinaed 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  lii-s  office,  upwards  of  forty  years. 
As  ho  always  lived  in  a  retired  country  parish,  there  was  little  of  incident 
in  his  history ;  and  the  little  that  there  was,  baa  nearly  all  passed  away  with 
the  generation  that  was  contemporary  with  him. 

In  1790,  be  received  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College 
It  is  said  that  he  was  not  flattered,  but  pained,  by  the  honour ;  and  that  be 
«xpressed  (0  some  of  his  friends  a  deep  sense  of  its  wortblessncss,  and  his 
regret  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  warmly 
attached  to  the  College ;  was  one  of  its  Fellows  from  1777  to  1791 ;  and 
mode  a  liberal  donation  in  aid  of  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Slate ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  remarkable 
powers  of  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  judicious,  patriotic,  and  well  adapted 
discourse.  It  is  the  only  acknowledged  production  of  his  that  was  ever 
printed. 

In  1791,  an  enfeebled  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
labours;  and,  by  medical  ndvice,  he  risited  the  mineral  springs  at  New- 
Lebanon,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters  might  prove  beneficial  to  bira.  Bot 
in  this  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  disappointed ;  for,  after  he  hod  been 
there  a  abort  time,  his  disease  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  very  soon 
the  afflictive  tidings  came  back  to  bis  people  that  he  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  IStJi  of  June,  in  the  sevcntioth  year 
of  bis  age,  and  the  forty-tliird  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  New  Lebanon,  on  the  Monday  after  his  death,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  clergy ;  and  a 
MrmoD  wa^  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Bev,  Mr.  Benedict,  from  2 
Chron.  XXiv.  15,  16.  In  a  letter  oddressci)  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before 
lis  death,  he  says, — "Be  not  surprised  that  1  tell  jou  \.W\.'jo\i  ViJ\  «ft»Tj«i 
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no  more  in  this  world.  I  am  very  near  death.  A  day  or  two  more  is  all  I 
can  expect.  I  feel  comfortably  resigned  and  hope  to  sleep  in  Jesus.  I 
recommend  you,  my  dear,  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  onlj 
ground  of  hope.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  [of  East  Hartford]  has  been  very 
attentive  and  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  As  some  little  acknowledgment  of 
it)  I  desire,  when  you  see  this,  that  you  will  make  him  a  present  of  mj 
best  boots  and  spurs,  my  walking  staff  and  wig.  He  will  pay  my  debts 
here,  if  my  cash  holds  out,  and  take  care  of  the  rest  I  have  here.  My  lofe 
to  my  dear  people.  I  hope  to  meet  many  of  them  in  Heaven  as  my  crown  and 
joy.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  meet  me  in  Heaven  and  part  no  more." 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Andover  for  burial,  where  they  still  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  mouldering  congregation.  The  hand  of  affection  hath 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone, — **  He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  for  evangelical  purity  in  religion.  He  fulfilled  the  work  of 
the  ministry  with  ability,  zeal,  and  faithfulness.  To  soundness  in  the  £uth 
he  added  exemplary  piety  and  holiness  of  life." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  indivi'lual  now  living,  whose  recollectioos 
of  Dr.  Lock  wood,  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  minute,  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  faithful  sketch  of  his  character.  But,  as  I  was  myself  a  native  of  the 
parish  whicli  was  the  scene  of  his  labours ;  as  there  was  an  interval  of  only 
four  years  between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  time  of  my  birth  ;  and  ta 
I  was  constantly  conversant,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  with  those  who 
had  grown  up  or  grown  old  under  his  ministry,  I  feel  that  I  bhall  be  in  little 
danger  of  mistaking  materially  in  respect  to  the  more  prominent  traits  that 
distinguished  him.  I  have  always  heard  him  represented  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  His  person,  his 
countenance,  and  especially  his  piercing  eye  and  strong  intelligent  expression, 
together  with  his  general  bearing  in  society,  were  all  fitted  to  command 
respect.  Though  he  wa?  ready  enough  to  unbend  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
and  at  weddings  particularly  was  always  a  most  entertaining  and  welcome 
guest,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office,  or  suffered  his  people  to 
forget  the  respect  that  was  due  to  it.  He  moved  about  among  them,  not 
only  as  a  spiritual  guide,  })ut  as  a  father  caring  for  his  children.  In  the 
things  of  the  tvorldy — things  pertaining  to  their  oniinary  vocations,  he  was 
wiser  than  they ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  they  appealed  from  his  judgment 
or  acted  contrary  to  it.  For  their  spiritual  interests  he  evinced  a  watchfal 
an.l  exemplary  reprarvl.  There  were  several  seasons  in  the  course  of  hi« 
ministry  which  wore  marked  by  special  attention  to  religion,  and  by  consi- 
derable a'Iditious  to  the  churcli;  an  I  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  ecclesias- 
tical society  in  the  county  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  OYer 
which  he  had  presided.  Without  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  con- 
fjcrns  of  the  country,  he  was  in  principle  a'dccided  whig  during  the  Revolution; 
anJ,  as  his  manuscript  sermons  still  in  existence  show,  preached  not  nnfire- 
quently  what  might  be  called  highly  patriotic  discourses. 

As  a  preacher,  he  must  have  ranked  much  above  mediocrity.  His  manner 
in  the  pulpit  is  sail  to  have  been  marked  by  gravity  rather  than  vivacity; 
and  his  sermons  (as  I  know  from  the  perusal  of  many  of  them  in  manuscript) 
were  distinguished  more  for  clear,  strong,  and  well  digested  thought,  than 
for  beautiful  conceptions,  or  an  attractive  style.  His  own  congregation,  I 
believe,  generally  regarded  him  as  scarcely  having  an  equal  in  the  pulpit;  fiff 
I  well  remember  that  the  highest  expression  of  approbation  that  I  uwd  IP 
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'  from  B3m6  of  the  old  people  id  roapect  to  &nj  mioister,  wub,  that  he 
preachod  atmoit  aa  vrell  »b  Mr.  Lockwood.  Hia  orthodoxy  maa  that  of  the 
Awemhly's  Catechism ;  and  even  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which 
bad  begun  to  divide  the  churches  in  his  day,  he  looked  upon  with  strong 
disapprobation.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  accustorocd 
lo  write  his  aermons  at  full  length,  and  read  them  from  the  nianusoript; 
bat,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  abridge,  and  continued  to  abridge  more  and 
more,  until,  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  whole  sermon  was  not 
anfrequcntly  brought  within  the  limits  of  three  or  four  small  duodecimo 
pages ;  und  he  used  to  say  that  be  could  produce  a  sermon  more  satisfactory 
to  himself  in  four  hours,  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  than  in  four 
days,  at  its  beginning.  In  the  neighbouring  congregations,  and  in  the  State 
at  large,  he  had  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  integrity  and  wisdom ;  and, 
aa  an  evidence  of  it,  I  remcmlier  to  have  heard  that  the  Rev,  Mr.  Colton, 
a  worthy  hut  eccentric  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bolton,  when 
he  exchanged  with  Dr.  Lockwood's  successor  shortly  after  his  settlement, 
remarked  in  his  sermon,  with  more  frankness,  and  possibly  more  truth, 
than  delicacy, — "  There  is  not  another  suoh  minister  any  where  in  these 
parts  as  the  one  you  have  lost." 

Dr.  Iiockwood  was  married,  not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Andover,  to 
A-DUe  May,  of  Wethersfield.  They  had  no  children.  He,  however,  adopted 
and  educated  a  son  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethers- 
field, to  whom  he  hod  been  much  indebted  in  the  early  part  of  his  course. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  died  March  7,  1799,  in  the   seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
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1748—1800. 
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Natbakiel  Taylor,  son  of  Daniel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Danhnry, 
Conn.,  August  27,  0.  S.,  1722.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
^ew  1745,  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  eomu  time  in  teaching  a  aohool, 
in  Hampshire  county,  Mass.  He  commenced  preaching  at  New  Milfonl, 
Conn,,  about  the  beginning  of  174^,  and  was  ordiuiied  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  on  the  29th  of  June  following. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  a  Chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nathan 
Whiting,  in  and  about  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Previous  to  this, 
and  for  many  years  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  to  youths  preparatory  to  their  entering  College.  And  his  school 
became  at  one  time  so  considerable,  that  in  the  class  in  Yale  College  that 
graduated  in  1762,  there  were  eight  or  ten  who  had  been  his  pnpils  ;  and 
among  them  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  II.  Livingston  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  College  from 
1774  till  his  death, — a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in 
various  ways  rendered  important  service  to  the  College. 

•  QTinroId'a  San.  Snm.— HS  fram  Hon  D.  3.  CoarimUL- 
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^  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolatioii ;  and  ona  of  ike 

ways  in  which  he  evinced  this,  was,  by  remitting  to  his  people,  daring  ikt 
contest,  an  entire  yearns  salary.  This  fact  the  parish  records  show,  uodei 
hb  hand,  bearing  date,  April,  1779.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  he  was  equally  zealous  to  promote  a  spirit  of  due  sabordi* 
nation,  and  quiet  submission  to  the  laws. 

After  having  been  for  forty-one  years  sole  pastor  of  the  church  at  New- 
Milford,  he  requested  that  the  parish  would  provide  him  a  colleague.  Thk 
request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Griswold.*  After  this,  Mr.  Taylor  rarely  preached  in  New-Milford,  thon^ 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpits  in  the  neighbouring  towns  for  a  oonsidenp 
ble  time. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  illness  was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  He  died  December 
9,  1800,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Taylor's  publications,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  limited  to  two  sermons, 
namely : — a  Sermon  at  Crown  Point,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1762 ; 
and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Brownson,t  in  1764. 
Both  these  Sermons  evince  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  first 
breathes  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  February,  1749,  to  Tamar,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Boardman,t  first  minister  of  New- Milford.  She  died  in  June, 
1795.  In  March,  1797,  he  married  Mrs.  Zipporah  Bennett  of  Huntington, 
originally  a  Miss  Strong  of  Long  Island.  He  had  five  children, — three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons,  Augustus  and  William^  were  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College,  but  never  engaged  in  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 
His  eldest  son,  Nathaniel^  was  the  father  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  institution  connected  with  Yale  College. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  September  9,  1861. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  ray  knowledge  of  him  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  nature  of  your  object  requires.  He  resided  in 
the  same  county  in  which  1  was  brought  up,  and  was  often  at  my  father's  house ; 
and,  when  my  father  was  absent  for  some  time,  about  the  year  1793,  on  a  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Taylor  supplied  his  pulpit.  I  attended  his  funeral  in  December,  1800 ; 
and,  by  request  of  the  ministers  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prepared  an 
obituary  notice  of  him,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  person,  was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigoroos 
constitution,  and  was  active  and  graceful  in  all  his  movements.  His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  great  good  nature  and  cheerfulness,  and  his  general  manner  in 

•  Stanley  Griswold  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1786 ;  was  ordained  at  New  MOfotd 
in  1790;  was  dismissed  in  1792;  went  into  political  life,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Ohio  in  1809,  and  died  in  1815.  lie  published  a  Discourse  delivered  at  New 
Milford,  1800;  a  Discourse  tMx-asioncd  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  1800;  Orsr- 
oome  evil  with  good :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Wallingford  before  a  numerous  collection  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson  President,  and  Aaron  Burr  Vice  President,  1801: 
The  good  land  we  live  in :  A  Sermon  at  Suffield,  1802. 

t  David  Brownsoic  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1 762 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohar^ 
in  Oxford,  Conn.,  in  1704;  was  dismissed  in  1779;  and  died  in  1806. 

X  Daniel  Boardman  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1709;  Ml 
to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  New  SiUford  in  1712;  was  ordained  there.  November  21.  1716:  ud 
died  A  ogtiBt  25,  1744,  in  his  ftfty  .e\s\iVki  yeas . 
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•ocietj  (raa  altogether  eogaging.  Though  he  was  abundant  in  his  manifestations 
of  good  humour,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  never, 
that  I  am  aware,  acted  inconsistently  with  it.  IIu  made  Iiinisolf  especiallj 
acceptahtc  to  children. 

As  a  preacher,  I  should  say  that  he  held  a  high  rank.  His  preaching  wa^  gen- 
orklly  of  a  plain  and  practical  cast,  fitted  to  edify  Ixith  the  humbler  And  the  more 
intelligent  clanses.  He  wrote  io  a  clear,  nervous  style,  as  the  twn  printed  ser- 
rnona  of  his  that  remain,  sufficiently  Indicate.  He  had  a  fine,  manly  voice,  and 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit,  while  it  wan  free  from  all  artificial  airs,  was  well  fitted 
to  Awaken  and  hold  the  attention.  In  his  intercourse  with  bis  people,  ho  waa 
•Iwaya  affectionate  and  condescending,  and  acemed  to  have  an  eye  as  well  to 
their  temporal  as  their  immortal  interests. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Theology  was  not  after  the  strictest  Torm  of  Calvinism,  though  it 
iras  undoubtedly  in  the  main  Calvinistic.  I  suppose  he  syoipathized  mnch  more 
with  President  Stiles  than  with  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  with  both  of  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary, and,  I  believe,  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  I  am  not  awart 
that  he  was  ever  charged,  by  any  religious  party,  with  any  thing  like  a  tendency 
to  extremes. 

His  influence  as  a  member  of  society  was  excellent.  Sc  emphatically  studied 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  If  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like 
dissension  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  between  two  individuals,  he  could  not  rest 
until  every  thing  in  his  power  was  done  to  terminate  it.  He  was  a  roan  of 
excellent  business  habits,  exact  tn  keeping  all  his  engagements,  economical  in  bis 
expenditures,  and  yet  liberal  In  dispensing  to  needy  objects.  No  one  was  more 
earnest  than  be  in  enjoining  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  As  an  instance 
of  his  providence  in  respect  to  the  future,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  be  was 
greatly  interested,  not  only  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  especially 
in  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  IVuit  trees.  In  short,  his  whole  influence  was 
adapted  to  improve  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
■odety.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  he  went  to  his  rest,  hia 
fine  person,  his  benign  aspect,  his  urbane  manners,  his  good  humonr,  and  his 
agreeable  and  useful  bearing,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  friend,  return  upon  me  in 
•II  the  vividness  of  fresh  recollection  ;  and  I  really  am  not  sorry  that  your  request 
has  directed  my  thoughts  into  so  grateful  a  channel. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 


m 
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EZRA  STILES,  D.  D  * 

1749—1795. 

• 

Ezra  Stilbs  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  December  10, 1727.  Hb 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Stiles,  came  from  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1634, 
bringing  with  him  his  infant  son,  of  the  same  name,  and  settled  in  Windsor, 
Oonn.,  the  following  year.  His  son,  named  also  Johuj  had  fourteen  children, 
two  of  whom,  Isaac  and  Abel^^  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Isaac^  father  of 
Ihe  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  af  Windsor,  1697 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
Oollege  in  1722 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  November 
11,  1724  ;  and  died  May  14,  1760.  He  was  married  in  June,  1725,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  died  Deeem- 
ber  15, 1727,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  Ezra,  her  only  child.  He  pubUsbed 
the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1742 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  New  Haven, 
preached  at  the  desire  of  Col.  Nathan  Whiting,  1755. 

Ezra  Stiles  had  from  his  infancy  extremely  delicate  health, — a  circom- 
Btance,  which,  while  it  kept  him  from  the  more  vigorous  exercises  of 
boyhood,  may  have  conduced  to  that  intellectual  activity  which  so  greatly 
diatinguishecl  his  subsequent  life.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  was  prepared,  at 
twelve,  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  did  not  enter,  however,  until 
September,  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  found  an  able 
instructor  and  faithful  friend  in  his  principal  Tutor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge) 
Darling  of  Woodbridge.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
pecuniary  means,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  support  in  College,  be 
was  thrown,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  patronage  of  friends ;  but  bis  amiable 
disposition  and  promising  talents  soon  secured  to  him  all  necessary  aid. 
He  completed  his  collegiate  course  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  tlio  most  accomplished  scholars  that  had  ever  left  flie 
institution. 

In  November  following,  ho  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  churcli  at  North  Haven,  of  which  his  father  was 
pastor.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  New  Ilavcu,  that  he  might  again 
enjoy  its  literary  society,  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  College 
library.  He  found  hero  a  delightful  home  in  the  family  of  Capt.  (after- 
wards General)  David  Wooster.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  study,  be 
now  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  liis  life,  which,  recognising 
himself  as  a  **  citizen  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  a  subject  of  its  Almighty 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,"  closed  with  the  resolution  **I  shall,  from  this  time, 
devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  God,  my  country,  and  mankind." 

In  1749,  two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College, — an  appointment  in  which  he  rejoiced,  as  he  said, — *'  not  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  office,  as  for  the  advantage  of  a  longer  residence  at 
that  seat  of  the  Muses." 

•  Dana's  Fun.  Serm.— Holnica'  Life  of  Stiles.— Baldwin's  Annals  of  Yalo  College. 

t  Abel  Stiles  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733 ;  was  Tutor 
there  in  1736  and  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  ohorch  in  Woodstock,  JiUy  27,  1737;  and  died 
July  25,  1783,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Dr.  Franklin,  having  already  made  his  first  oxpetimonta  in  electricity, 
Bent,  soon  after,  au  electrical  apparatus  to  Yalo  College.  The  philoHOphia&l 
tastes  aad  previous  studies  of  iMr.  Stilea  bad  prepared  biui  to  appreciate 
and  profit  hy  tba  gift.  In  couneutiou  with  one  of  his  fcliow  Tutors,  he 
entored  with  great  zeal  upon  this  new  field  of  philoaopliicai  investigation, 
and  performed  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in  New  Engluid. 
At  the  saiuc  time,  having  previously  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  itiinistry,  be  did  not  neglect  his  Theological  studios.  He  was 
licensed  Uy  the  New  Haven  Association  of  Ministers,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  West  Haven,  in  June,  1749,  At  the  ensuing  Commencement,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Muster  of  Arts,  and  pronounced  a  Valedictory 
oration. 

In  April,  1750,  he  niaJc  a  journey  to  Stockhridgc,  and  visited  the  Hon* 
satonnoc  tribe  of  Indiana.  Uc  preuuhcd  among  tbeni  with  such  acceptancu 
and  success,  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  liy  the  Society  fur  propagaliog 
the  Gospel  amuug  the  Indians,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  there,  recently 
vacated  hy  the  death  of  ihe  Eev.  Jobu  Sergeant, — a  proposition  which  tho 
state  of  bis  health  obliged  him  to  decline.  In  December  of  that  year  he  pro- 
nounced an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  Governor  Law.  In  1752. 
fifty  years  from  the  first  Commencement  of  Vale  College,  at  tba  request  of 
the  President  of  the  institution,  he  delivered  a  Ualt-Ccntury  oration  in 
Latin.  He  was  invited,  the  same  year,  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Kensing- 
ton, Conn.,  but.  finding  his  strength  yet  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  pastorfd 
office,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Continued  ill  health,  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  led  him  at  length  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession 
of  Law.  He  took  the  Attorney's  oath  at  New  Uavcn  in  1753,  and,  for  the 
two  following  years,  practised  at  tho  bar,  During  this  period,  bo  made 
himself  £am ilia r,  with  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  national  law,  and 
lud  the  foundation  of  a  political  and  legal  knowledge,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  after  life. 

At  the  College  Commcnccmcut  in  1753,  bo  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
itommemorativB  of  the  celehr.ited  liishop  Uurkuley,  who  had  been  a  warm 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Finding  that  his  health  was  not 
yet  confirmed,  he  resolved  to  make  an  efiort  for  its  complete  restoration, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  tlic  suhsequeut  summer  and  autumn  in  journey- 
ing on  horseback.  He  atti'inU'd  the  anuuul  College  Commencements  both 
at  Cambridge  and  ut  Princitim,  and  received  from  President  Holyokeof  the 
former  iostilutioa  the  def:rcc  of  Master  of  Arts,  In  February,  1755,  be 
pronounced  a  Latin  or<Ltion  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  hit 
visiting  New  Huvcu,  and  he  now  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  that 
great  man,  which  grew  into  a  cordial  friendship  that  was  terminated  only  by 
death.  In  April  following  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  Second  churdi 
ID  Newport,  11.  I.  ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  ho  accepted 
the  invitation  :  the  result  was  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
tlieir  paslor.  This  call  occasioned  him  great  embarrassment;  iia  he  had 
nrrviously  determined  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  had 
gone  to  Newport  without  any  idea  of  devoting  himself  permanently  to  tho 
ministry.  But  the  advice  of  his  friends,  combining  with  his  own  ultimate 
views  of  usefulness  and  duty,  led  him  ut  length  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
«  was  accordingly  ordaiucd  ou  the  22J  of  October,  1755.     His  venerable 
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Mbfn  preaohed  on  tlie  ocoancm  from  2  Tim.,  i:  1.    "*  Thoa  fSbBt^hi^'mf 
■on,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Ghrisi  Jesns.*' 

From  a  ''  birth  day  memoir"  written  by  Mr.  Stiles  in  1767*  H 
tlutt  the  years  which  passed  between  the  completion  of  his  eollegiale 
and  his  settlement  in  the  minbtry,  embraced  the  most  crilioal  period  of  his 
whole  inner  life.  Daring  a  great  part  of  this  time,  his  mind  was  inMb 
distressed  with  doubts  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  rd^^ion.  **I 
had  not  indeed  a  disbelief,"  said  he,  '*  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  skepticism, 
and  ardently  sought  a  clear  belief  of  the  being  and  attribntes  of  Ood.**  A 
thorough  ezambaUon  of  Dr.  Clarke's  **  Demonstration,"  and,  above  aD, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  surrounding  world,  established  him  in  this 
particular ;  but,  in  1750,  a  conversation  with  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
aoqnuntance  excited  in  his  mind  serious  doubts  respecting  Revelatioo  itsdf. 
**  These,"  says  he,  ^*  cost  me  many  a  painful  hour.  By  this  time  I  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  that  I  had  no  doubt  whaftofer 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  but  I  had  strong  doubts  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  fable  and  a  delusion."  ^  Having  no  friend  near 
whom  he  ieould  seek  counsel  and  assistance,  and  his  doubts  still  in< 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  to  lay  aude  preaching  altogether ;  and  his 
infirm  health  seemed  to  furnish  an  apology  for  his  doing  so.  He  did  Mi, 
however,  rest  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  darkness.  He  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  the  i>^ndy  of  the  Bible.  He  earnestly  sought  lig^t  and 
direction  from  above*  He  endeavoured  to  live  in  conscientious  obedienee  to 
the  Divine  requirements.  And  pursuing  this  course,  his  doubts  at  length 
entirely  left  him.  He  counted  it  a  signal  interposition  of  Dirine  Providsnee, 
that,  just  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  skepticism,  the  wnei* 
pected  call  of  the  church  in  Newport  opaned  a  way  for  his  immediate  settle- 
ment in  the  Grospel  ministry. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  married,  in  February,  1757,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  whose  judicious  management  of  his  household  left 
him  with  his  whole  time  for  literary  pursuits  and  pastoral  duties. 

During  his  residence  in  Newport,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  literary  and  scientific  invesdgatiais 
in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  attention  of  his  inquisitive  mind.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  the  Principal  of  the  Jesuit's  College  in  Mexico, 
to  ascertain  what  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the  American  Continent 
North  of  California.  By  means  of  a  correspondent  in  London,  he  endeav«^ 
cured  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  European  travel  and  discovery  on 
the  Northwest  coast.  Meeting  with  a  learned  Jew  from  Syria,  he  wrote  m 
Latin  to  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  in  that  country,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  exact 
geographical  description  of  Palestine,  a  map  of  the  region,  and  an  aeoonnt 
of  the  religious  rites  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
and  Southwestern  Asia.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  character  aad 
customs  of  the  North  American  Indians, — commenced  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  and,  having  received  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  from  Dr# 
Franklin,  he  began  a  series  of  meteorological  observations,  which  he 
continued  with  little  interruption  till  his  death.  In  1765,  he  wrote  to  ths 
Prmcipal  of  the  University  at  Copenhagen,  making  inquiries  conoemkg 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  had  \>eftik  t^ounlV^  btou^ht  from  the  Baal,  and 
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deposited  ID  that  institution  ;  and  the  year  fallowiog  be  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  resided  in  Hindoalan,  requesting 
informatiou  coDcerning  the  Hindoo  Shatters,  and  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  Cochin  Chini. 

lo  17t)5,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  Edintiurgh;  in  1780,  from  Dartmouth  College;  and  in  1784,  the 
same  degree,  os  also  that  of  Doctor  of  Lawa,  from  the  College  of  New- 
J«ney. 

In  1767, — having  entered  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  study 
<rf  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pursued  it  with  aueh  success,  that,  in  a  single 
month,  he  read  the  whole  boob  of  Faalms,  and  translated  it  into  Latin. 
Ue  began,  almost  immediately  after,  the  study  of  other  Onental  languages- 

Amid  these  Hterarj  occupations,  he  did  not  neglect  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession.  Though  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  seem  to 
have  passed  without  any  very  marked  success,  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr. 
Welles  ID  1766 — "I  am  stationed  in  a  very  diffionit  part  of  my  Lord's 
vineyard. — though,  I  thank  God,  with  great  tranquillity  and  happiness  in 
my  flock."  The  year  1770  appears,  however,  to  have  been  one  in  which  a 
more  than  ordinary  blessing  attended  his  labours.  A  considerable  number 
wore  added  lo  his  church, — a  fact  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  diary  with 
many  eipressiona  of  gratitude.  He  began,  the  same  year,  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  among  the  members  of  bia  ohureh,  for  their  personal  reli- 
gious improvement, — an  exerciae  which  he  continued  until  the  final  disper- 
sion of  his  congregation  in  1776.  He  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  ooloured  members  of  bis  flock,  and  often  assembled  tliera  for  religious 
jnstmation  in  his  study. 

In  the  year  1T73,  Dr.  Stiles  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  learned  Jew- 
ish Rabbi,— Isaac  Carigal,  who  hod  travelled  very  extensively,  and  had  then 
recoDtly  settled  in  Newport,  He  found  in  him  not  only  a  literary,  bnt  a 
personal,  friend,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  in  Hebrew, 
for  several  subsequent  years. 

But  neither  his  intellectual  activity,  nor  his  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  could  exempt  him  from  severe  trials.  A  foreigner, 
who,  during  the  Doctor's  absence  on  a  journey,  had  been  admitted  to  his 
pulpit,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  suspicious  character  and  offeasivo  doe- 
trines,  was  discount  en  anoed  by  him  on  his  return,  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  excited  them  against  their  pastor. 
The  circunjstuncc  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  beautifully  illustrates  Dr.  Stiles' 
Chrbtiaii  spirit.  Convinced  that  God  has  wise  ends  in  letting  loose  the  dis- 
tarbers  of  Zion's  peace,  he  was  led  carefully  to  examine  his  conduct  and 
preaching,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherefore  it  was  that  God  was  thus  deal- 
ing with  him  ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  resign  himself  quietly  to  the  DlviuA 
will,  and  commit  himself  and  hia  people  wholly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 
■'  I  have  no  more  any  dcpcndanco,"  says  ho,  "on  nij  own  prudence,  or  on 
(lie  stability  of  the  affections  of  man,  but  rely  alone  on  God." 

He  waft  soon  after  culled  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  domeslto  sorrow. 
SiB  wife,  whose  private  virtues  and  extensive  charities  had  won  the 
respect  and  aff'eetion  of  all  who  knew  her,  died  of  a  pulmonary  aff'uction,  May 
29,  177&.  In  1782,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Checkley, 
widow  of  William  Checkley  of  Providence,— who  survived  him.     He  had 
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^ht  children, — all  by  the*  first  marriage ;  one  of  whom,  Ezra^  was  gndi- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  died  in  North  Carolina,  Angosi  22, 17Si 

The  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  must,  however,  have  diverted  Ins 
mind,  in  some  degree,  from  his  personal  aflUctions.  The  war  of  the  Bero- 
Intion  had  now  begun.  In  consequence  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Atlantic  towns, — Newport  particularly,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  thor 
homes.  And  though  i)r.  8.  removed  with  his  family  to  Dighton,  he  still 
continued  his  miniHtrations  to  the  remnant  of  his  fiock  at  Newport,  until 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops.  His  congregation  being 
now  entirely  broken  up,  he  received  several  earnest  {solicitations  to  engJkgt 
elsewhere  in  ministerial  labour.  In  April,  1777,  he  acceded  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  North  church  and  society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  removed  thither  the  following  mouth ;  but  had 
hardly  begun  his  labours,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  to 
enter  upon  a  field  of  more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett  having  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Yald 
College, — the  eyes  of  the  Corporation  turned  at  once  to  Dr.  Stiles,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he 
received  official  notice  of  his  election  ;  but,  unwilling  to  act  in  so  important 
a  matter  without  mature  deliberation,  he  took  a  journey  to  Gonnecticnt, 
and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  the  Corporation  of  the  College.  The 
day  following,  they  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Eocle- 
aiastical  History,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  After  much  deliben> 
tion,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  both  President  and  Professor;  and, 
having  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Haven  in  June,  1778,  he  entered  at 
once  upon  his  official  duties.  The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  plaoe 
on  the  8th  of  July ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  learned  and  briUiaDt 
Latin  Oration. 

Dr.  Stiles  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  that  untiring  industry  and 
activity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  He  gave  instruction  to 
the  students  in  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  commenced  a 
coiyse  of  public  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  he  continued 
weekly,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  decease 
of  Professor  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of 
Divinity;  besides  which,  he  gave,  each  week,  one  or  two  dissertations  on 
some  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject.  In  addition  to  these  labours,— 
Professor  Strong  being  absent  from  the  College,  and  there  being  a  temporarr 
vacancy  in  the  Tutorship, — beside  his  daily  instruction  of  the  senior  class, 
he  now  attended  a  daily  recitation  of  the  junior  class  in  philosophy.  In 
effect,  therefore,  he  filled  three  Professorships  and  the  Presidency  at  the 
same  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  College  was  not  held  in  public  till  1781.  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  being  the  first  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Stiles 
delivereil,  in  the  morning,  an  oration  in  Hebrew  on  Oriental  literature,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  introduced  the  usual  performances  with  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  College  began  now  rapidly  to  grow  in  public  favour,  and  the  numher 
of  students  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 

Controversies  respecting  the  Constitution  of  tlie  College  had  existed  in 
the  State  for  many  years;  and,  while  they  rendered  the  institution  unpopu- 
lar, had  greatly  impaired  its  usefulness.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contend- 
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ed  ibal  tlic  LegiRklure  had  n  right  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to 
examine  into  the  cunditioa  of  the  OoUego,  and  either  rectify  such  abuses  its 
they  should  find  there,  or  report  them  to  the  Assembly;  and,  on  the  other 
h&nd,  iliJH  was  denounced  as  an  unreasonable  and  illegal  interference.  Id 
tbis  state  of  affairs,  the  Legislature  had  stead^tly  refused  to  render  the 
College  any  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  though  its  committees  had  not  been 
backward,  from  year  to  year,  in  proposing  alterations  of  the  College  Charter, 
thoy  never  couhl  be  brought  to  any  thing  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  aid 
which  the  Legislature  would  afford  the  College,  aa  a  couipeiisatioo  for  shar- 
ing in  its  internal  nmnagenient,  or  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour. 

From  bis  first  taking  the  I'rcaiJeotial  chair,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  an 
arrangenieut  by  wbieh  some  of  the  proniint^nt  civilians  in  the  State  should 
be  asBociatud  with  the  Fellows  in  the  munagemeut  of  the  institution ;  and, 
in  1792,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Jiunes  Hillhousc,  suoh 
an  arrangement  was  finally  made. 

It  will  readily  ho  supposed  that,  with  hia  ardent  zeal  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  Br.  Stiles  was  n  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  Amorioan 
Indapendenee.  Hia  far-reachiug  mind  led  him,  as  early  as  1760,  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  struggle  and  its  glorious  results.  In  a  sermon  delivered  ' 
an  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada, — he 
has  these  prophetic  words  in  respect  to  our  country. — "  It  is  probable  that 
in  tiiuR  there  will  he  formed  a  Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common 
Connc'il,  standing  on  free  provincial  suffrage  ;  and  this  may  tn  time  termi- 
nate in  ail  liiipcriul  Diet,  when  the  imperial  dominion  will  suhsist,  at  it 
ought,  in  elcetioQ."  He  lived  to  see  the  "  Imperial  Diet"  realized  in  the 
Continental  Congress. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  1795,  President  StUca  was  seized  with  a  violent  bil- 
ious fever,  which  he  was  soon  convinced  would  terminate  in  death.  But 
for  this  event  he  was  not  unprepared.  "  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  he,  "  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Bedcemer,  <ir  the  mercy  of  Gud  ;  hut  the  want  of  purity 
makes  mo  afraid  to  appear  before  a  God  of  infinite  purity."  This  fear, 
however,  did  not  long  distress  him.  He  continued  indeed  to  pant  after 
moru  of  the  holiness  of  Heaven  ;  hut  his  views  of  the  upper  world  grew 
brighter,  the  nearer  ho  approached  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
I'illi,  ho  took  an  affecting  leave  of  eaoh  member  of  his  family,  who  was 
present,  aud  sent  dying  mcisages  to  his  absent  children.  To  two  students 
of  College,  he  said,  as  ho  called  them  to  his  bedside,^"  Above  all,  seek 
religion,  read  the  Bible,  and  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  What  I  now 
My  to  you,  I  say  to  all  College.  Tell  the  scholars  what  I  tell  you, 
that  I  wish  them  happy,  and  hope  they  will  have  a  bettor  President  than  I 
have  been."  He  survived  till  about  sis  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then,  IQ 
perfect  tranquillity,  breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday 
following,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  Dr.  Stiles'  publications : — A  Funeral  Oration 
in  Latin  on  Governor  Law,  1751.  A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union,  preach- 
ed before  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Bhode  Island,  1760.  A  Sermon 
at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  1770.  A  Latin  Oration 
Ml  lus  induction  to  his  office  as  President.  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the 
■wtli  of  Dr.  Daggett,  17^0.  Election  Sermon,  178S.  Aooount  of  the 
^^^lement  of  Bristol,  1785.     A  Sermon  at  the  oidin&tioit  gf  ^cof^  li^^nn.- 
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ning,  1787.  History  of  the  three  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  1795.  He  left  u 
vofinished  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  more  thtnfortj 
▼olames  of  manuscripts. 

FROM  THE  HON.  EZEKIEL  BACOH, 

COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Utica,  NoYember  7,  1B48. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Although  my  mind  still  retains  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the 
personal  appearance,  the  manners,  habits,  and  costume,  (including  the  foil 
bottomed  wig  and  cocked  hat,)  as  also  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  clasml 
and  literary  accomplishments,  by  which  Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished,  yet  I  knov 
not  that  I  can  furnish  any  thing  tending  to  illustrate  his  character,  beyond  that 
of  which  yourself  and  the  public  arc  already  well  cognizant.  My  knowledge  of 
him  was  acquired  chiefly  during  my  connection  with  Yale  College,  as  an  under- 
graduate, between  the  years  of  1790  and  1794,  while  I  was  passing  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without,  as  I  suppose,  any  extraordinary  habits  of 
observation. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  impression  that  I  received  of  his  venerable  p^soo, 
•  when,  with  au  anxious  heart,  and  tremulous  step,  I  entered  his  study  to  en- 
counter my  probationary  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  He  must  have  been  then  verging  towards  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  sitting  robed  in  his  rich  dressing  gown  and  a  black  velvet  cap :  his  wig  I  bad 
passed  in  a  box  made  to  give  it  a  temporary  lodgment  in  his  entrance  hall.  How- 
ever, his  examination  was  by  no  means  a  very  severe  one;  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
pass  me  on  to  the  hands  of  my  designated  Tutor.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  my  noviciate,  1  came  but  little  in  personal  contact  with  the  President,  or  under 
his  immediate  tutelage;  but  saw  him  daily  at  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
which  service  he  usually  performed  in  his  own  person.  I  ought  to  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  had  sometimes, — too  often  for  my  own  reputation, — occasion  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  study,  by  special  invitation,  to  be  reminded  of  some  little 
College  delinquencies  or  transgressions,  which  certainly  were  never  visited  with 
any  undue  severity. 

A  much  less  close  observer  of  men  and  things  than  I  then  was,  could  not,  1 
think,  have  failed  to  Inicome  impressed,  even  upon  a  casual  introduction,  with 
the  remarkable  dignity  of  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  carriage.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  there  was  an  air  of  authority  and  even  majesty,  that  was  well  fitted 
to  impress  them  with  awe;  and  yet  there  were  times  when  his  manner  relaxed 
into  considerable  freedom.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  when  he  saw  them 
listening  with  great  apparent  interest  to  his  animated  discoursings  on  some  of  his 
favorite  topics  of  antiquarian  research,  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  or  other 
matters  of  learned  lore;  in  all  of  which,  he  was  a  deep  proficient,  and  most 
ardent  enthusiast.  Indeed  he  was,  undoubtedly,  what  he  has  ever  been  reputed 
to  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar. 

He  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  all  transgressing  Neophytes  to  have  been,  uncom- 
monly sedulous  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  whole  collegiate  code  of  laws,  as 
they  were  enacted  and  promulgated  at  that  day.  Some  of  these  would  now  he 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  old  **blue  laws"  of  Connecticut.  The 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  those  which  bound  the  ft^shnwn 
not  only  to  a  respectful  deference,  but  even  a  menial  subjection,  to  the  higbef 
classes;  and,  if  an  appeal  happened  to  be  made  by  a  freshman  to  the  President, 
from  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  it  was  almost  sure  to 
be  met  in  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance.  Every  unfortunate  offender  against  these 
rigid  enactments  had  occasion 

"  To  know  kim  well  as  every  truant  knew." 
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Bat,  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  dignity  and  oMcial  sternness,  be 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  benevolence, — in  the  best  sense,  a 
philanthropist.  Ue  did  every  thing  con  amore, — in  the  spirit  of  a  kindling  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  these  general  develop- 
ments, a  very  ardent  patriot,  and  a  deeply  interested  friend  of  freedom,  in  all 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  the  organized  institutions  of 
society.  Perhaps  he  might  be  properly  ranked  among  the  radical  Democrats  of 
his  day — witness  his  history  of  the  judges,  and  his  far  famed  Election  sermon. 

My  recollections  of  this  venerable  man,  are,  as  you  perceive,  rather  general 
than  particular;  and  the  more  important  materials  for  illustrating  either  his 
history  or  his  character,  may  be  much  better  gathered  from  the  garner  of  other 
and  greater  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  biographical  field. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

EZEKIEL  BACON. 


PROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  WOOD  WORTH, 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPaElCE  COURT  OF  NEW   TOaK. 

Dear  Sir :  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
late  President  of  Yale  College,  according  to  my  impressions  derived  from  a'resi- 
dence  of  four  years  in  that  seminary. 

Owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  related,  I  received  from  him  very 
particular  attention  during  my  collegiate  life;  and  I  have  a  clear  recollection <^ 
some  things  that  may  aid  in  the  delineation  of  his  character,  upon  which  the 
"  annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum  "  have  not  placed  the  seal  of  oblivion. 

President  Stiles,  in  person,  was  small  and  delicate,  but  symmetrical  in  his  pro- 
portions. He  had  a  penetrating  eye,  a  clear  and  strong  voice,  and  a  countenance 
that  could  express  mildness  or  authority,  as  occasion  required.  His  manners 
united,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  grace  and  dignity;  and  he  could  render  himself 
equally  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.  He  was  remarkable  also 
for  his  simplicity  and  frankness;  he  was  '*  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile."  He  was  uncommonly  exact  in  all  his  habits,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral;  and  to  this  no  doubt  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  that  his  life  was 
so  long,  and  his  attainments  so  rich  and  extensive.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
students,  he  was  condescending  and  affectionate;  and  though  he  always  rigidly 
maintained  his  dignity,  yet  it  was  difficult  for  any  student  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  his  friend.  It  was  sometimes  my  privilege,  during  my  College  course, 
to  see  him  in  his  family;  and  he  appeared  there  as  a  very  patriarch.  Indeed  he 
sustained  every  relation  in  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  at  once  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  sage. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
He  preached  but  seldom, — the  public  services  of  the  College  chapel  being  generally 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  who  was,  at  that  time.  Professor  of  Divinity. 
At  this  late  day,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  Dr.  Wales'  sermons;  and 
1  can  truly  say  that  of  all  that  constitutes  pulpit  eloquence,  I  consider  him  as 
having  been  among  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  known.  So  dignified  was 
his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  so  admirable  was  his  voice  both  in  modulation  and 
in  power,  and  so  impressive  was  his  manner  of  presenting  momentous  truth, 
that,  though  most  of  the  students  manifested  but  little  interest  in  religious  things, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  under  his  preaching,  to  feel  an  awe  upon  their 
spirits;  and  sometimes,  Felix-like,  they  were  actually  brought  to  tremble.  But 
Wb  light  was  of  short  continuance;  for,  before  the  close  of  my  college  course,  lis 
was  stricken  down  by  a  malady  in  which  the  body  and  mind  shared  to^tlwr^ 
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Mid  which,  after  a  few  yetn,  nftched  a  fktal  terminatioii.  *'  MnltlB  flk  bonig 
fleUlis  ooddit.'' 

President  StUes  was  nndoabtedly  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day. 
Possessing  hj  nature  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderfbl  fiualitj  at 
aoquiring  it,  and  withal  being,  Arom  early  life,  a  most  yigorons  stndent,  and 
enjoying  the  best  advantages,  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  literature  or 
science  in  which  he  was  not  quite  at  home;  while,  in  some  branches,  he  was 
confessedly  without  a  rival,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  remember 
his  partiality  for  the  Hebrew,  and  the  glowing  manner  in  which  he  recommended 
to  my  class  the  study  of  it;  though,  I  believe,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  OoU^ 
at  least,  we  none  of  us  profited  greatly  by  his  recommendation.  I  apprehend 
that  no  American,  educated  in  this  country,  has  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  he  of  the  Latin.  He  corresponded  extensively  in  that  lang^uage,  and  wrote 
it  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Westerlo  of  this  city,  who  was  educated  at 
an  European  University;  and  I  believe  their  communications  were  always  in 
Latin.  I  seldom  returned  from  College  to  visit  my  parents,  at  the  commencement 
of  vacation,  or  returned  to  College  at  its  close,  without  being  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  these  venerable  men  to  each  other. 

It  was  expected  that,  at  the  public  Commencement,  whenever  the  Goveraor  of 
the  State  attended,  the  Salutatory  Oration  should  contain  an  addreaa  to  Um. 
On  one  year  during  my  connection  with  College,  it  was  not  ascertained  imftil  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Commencement,  that  Governor  Huntington  would 
be  present,  and  the  Salutatory  orator  had  not  prepared  an  address.  The  tine 
was  short,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  next  day  almost  forbade  the 
attempt  to  write  a  composition  in  Latin,  during  the  few  remaining  hours.  In 
this  emergency,  the  President  took  up  his  pen,  and  before  the  partieB  aepafatod, 
produced  the  desired  address,  which  was  marked  by  classical  purity,  and  was 
beautifully  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I  notice  this  incident  as  illustrating 
his  readiness  and  skill  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Stiles  was  remarkable  for  inquisitiveness.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  any  subject,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  most  minute  particulars;  and,  perhaps  he  devoted  more  time  than  most 
persons  would  deem  expedient  to  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity. 
Some  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  respect  may  be  formed  by  reading  his  lives 
of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  the  First.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
justly  chargeable  with  excessive  credulity,  and  that  he  not  unfrcquently  received 
for  truth  statements  supported  by  questionable  evidence;  but  I  never  knew  that 
his  facility  at  believing  ever  led  him  into  any  serious  or  dangerous  error. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  President  Stiles  was  averse  to  controversy  on 
Theological  subjects.  While  he  held  firmly  and  valued  highly  his  own  convictions, 
he  was  willing  that  others  should  think  for  themselves,  and  was  disposed  to  a 
charitable  appreciation  of  the  motives  of  opposing  sects  and  parties.  I  remember 
an  anonymous  attack  that  was  made  upon  him,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  high  standing,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  his  Election  Sermon, 
touching  the  subject  of  Church  Government.  The  article  was  written  with  great 
severity,  and  could  have  easily  enough  been  replied  to;  but  the  Doctor's 
characteristic  forbearance  and  meekness  led  him  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

After  leaving  College  I  saw  President  Stiles  but  once.  We  met  in  New  Haven, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  He  received  me  with  great  afibction.  I 
judged  from  his  appearance  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand;  bnt  hit 
mind  was  manifestly  unclouded  and  serene.  The  interview  was  brief;  but  I  ve& 
remember  that  he  made  some  impressive  and  touching  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
scenes  that  would  soon  open  upon  us  beyond  the  vaU.  I  was  an  attentive  listener 
to  all  that  fell  frx>m  lum*,  and  every  tVilni^  in  his  appearance  and  conversatioii  ii 
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cmted  tlie  niosl  mnliire  prcpamtion  for  joining  the  General  Assemiily  of  Ihu  jiisi. 
He  gavv  nic  tils  parting  bltssing.  1  hoped  against  hope  that  his  life  might  le 
presprred  a  few  years  longer;  for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  1  could  say  with 
more  sincorily, — "  Scrus  in  cwlum  redeas." 

I  am  with  great  regard. 

Respectfully  yours, 
AtsiHT.  December  1,  1847  JOHM  WOODIVOBTU. 


NAPHTALI  DAGGETT,  D.  D.« 

1751—1780. 

Napotali  Daijoett  was  bom  in  Attlcborough,  Muss.,  September  .8. 
1727.  The  Uer.  Solomon  Bccd,  then  &  liceutiate,  and  afterwards  settled 
iucce^ivcly  at  Fntininghani  and  Middleborough,  took  him  and  two  other 
young  men  in  the  siciuitj  of  Attleborougb  us  charity  scholars,  with  a  niew 
lo  eJucutu  them  liberally  for  the  ministrj.  Ho  placed  them  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  (afti-r wards  tho  Rev.  Dr.)  James  Cogsvfell,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  teaching  a  school  in  Plainficld,  Conn.,  but  who  subsequently  became 
pastor  iif  a  church  in  Canterbury.  Mr.  Daggett,  having  remained  a  yea.r 
and  a  half  at  Pi.iinficld,  remoi-ed  to  AbSngtou,  Mr.  Reed's  native  place, 
where  he  still  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Mr.  Reed's  direction.  In  the 
summer  of  1744.  Mr.  Reed  took  his  three  pupib  to  Cnmbtidgc  with  a  view 
to  offer  them  for  adiui^sion  to  College ;  liut  some  unexpected  difficulties 
hsTing  arisen  in  regard  to  their  being  admitted  to  an  examination,— dtfiicul- 
tics,  it  would  seem,  connected  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  which  Mr.  Reed's  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  of 
Altleborough,  could  not  overcome. — ho  brought  young  Daggett  and  one  other 
of  hi?  wards  to  New  Ilnvcu,  and  entered  them  as  Freshmen  in  Yule  College, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  eame  year.  Daggett  was  a  good  scholar,  and  graduated 
with  reputation  in  1748.  In  1751,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyleriau 
church  at  Smithtown,  Long  Ireland,  where  he  laboured  diligently  and  aecop- 
tably  for  about  five  years.  In  1755,  he  was  choHcn  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Yule  College,  and  was  indiieted  into  ofGoe,  March  4,  1766.  The  duties 
of  this  office  ho  continued  to  discharge  for  twenty-five  years,  and  until  his 
death.  Ho  was  also,  at  tlic  time  of  Mr.  Clap'»  resignation  of  tho  Prosi- 
Jcuey  of  tho  College,  in  September,  176B,  chosen  President  pro' tempore, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  officiate  until  April,  1777,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office.  The  Corporation,  on  that  oocauon. 
"retnmcd  him  their  thanks  for  all  his  painful  and  faithful  services  for  the 
advantage  of  the  College  ;  wishing  him  a  happy  repose,  future  usefulness  in 
life,  and  an  abundant  reward  in  the  world  above. "  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1774.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1780,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended,  November  27th,  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect.      President  Stiles  preached  on  tho  occasion,  and 

t  of  Nc«  naruB.- 
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%  Latin  fdnaral  oration  was  ddiveied  by  Mr.  John  Baniott>  a 
Bachelor  and  resident  graduate. 

AooorJing  to  the  testimony  of  President  Stiles,  Dr.  Daggett  wrote  **^veiy 
few  sermons  after  the  year  1761,  and  seldom  leotared  on  week  days." 
This,  however,  was  not  strange,  considering  that  for  eleven  years  the  dntiei 
of  the  Presidency,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Professorship,  were  derolTcd 
upon  him,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  hb  health  was  infirm.  The 
number  of  his  written  Sermons  was  about  five  hundred. 

Dr.  Daggett,  shortly  after  the  dark  day  in  1780,  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  some  account  of  t^e  phenemenon  as  it  occurred  at  New  Haven, 
which  he  concluded  in  the  following  characteristic  manner: — "The  appear^ 
anoe  was  indeed  uncommon,  and  the  cause  unknown ;  yet  there  is  no  retson 
to  eonsider  it  as  supernatural  or  ominous.  It  b  therefore  hoped  that  ns 
persons,  whether  of  a  vapoury  constitution  of  body,  or  an  enthusiastie  torn 
of  mind,  will  be  in  the  least  terrified  by  it ;  or  inspired  to  prophesy  any 
fature  events  till  they  shall  come  to  pass.* 

President  Daggett  kept  remarkably  aloof  from  the  religions  oontrovernes 
of  his  time,  and  contented  himself  to  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  without  combatting  what  he  regarded  the  erroneous  speenlatiou  of 
others.  Pursuing  this  inoffensive  course,  he  kept  on  good  terms  wHh  dif- 
iwent  parties  who  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  orthodoxy,  how- 
ever, taking  the  Assembly's  Catechism  as  a  standard,  was  nnqnestionabk. 
President  Stiles  says  that  "  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  wdl  veraed  in 
flM>ral  philosophy,  and  a  learned  Divine.^' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Daggett's  publications :  A  Sermon  od  the 
death  of  President  Clap,  1767.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Be?. 
Nathaniel  Sherman/  176d.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Job  Lane, 
1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Baldwin,  1770. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1778. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  L  L.  D. 

MSXBBE  or  00XGRX88  AMD   PKOrXSSOE  Or  LAW   IN  TALB  OOLLBOX. 

Nbw  Haybb,  October  16,  IM. 

My  deifi*  Sir :  My  father  promised,  at  your  request,  when  you  were  here  last 
winter,  to  put  on  paper  any  reminiscences  that  might  occur  to  him  of  his  oM 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.  A  few  days  aller,  he  was  taksB 
severely  ill,  and  was  for  some  months  unable  to  give  any  attention  to  the  subject 
After  his  health  improved,  he  found  it  more  convenient,  being  in  the  eightyH^nth 
year  of  his  age,  to  use  my  hand  in  making  the  communication  you  requested.  I 
therefore  give  you  the  facts,  exactly  as  he  related  them,  using  to  a  consideraUs 
extent  his  own  language. 

'*  My  first  recollections  of  Dr.  Daggett,  go  back  to  the  autumn  of  1775»  when 
I  entered  Yale  College.  In  person  he  was  of  about  the  middle  height*  strong 
fhimed,  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  slow  in  his  gait  and  somewhat  clumsy  in  his 
movements.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  about  forty-eight  years  ^d,  and 
had  been  twenty  years  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  nine  years  President.  When 
appointed  to  the  latter  station,  there  was  no  expectation  of  uniting  the  two  otBeet 
in  the  same  individual;  and  he  took  the  Presidency  only  for  a  time,  until  a  proper 
person  could  be  found  to  fill  it.  This  proved  more  difficult  than  was  expected; 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  I  was  a  Junior  in  College,  m  Um  year 


*  Natxaxibl  Sbbrmah  wm  bom  at  NewtoD,  Utm,,  Manh  S»  iVSii  mm  flninlii  sk 
PHnoeton  in  1758;  ordalMd  a/t  Bedtotd^  IftsM.,  F«b.  IS.  17Mj  illiilaiil  ai»S»  tl»  IWl 
iastelM  at  Moimt  Camel,  OoiA.»  IU7  \%>  \l«a\  ia&«Ml&^  Vl^ 
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1778,  There  was  a  story  among  the  flludents  on  thU  subject,  whit^b  illustralefr 
one  prommunt  dinroctcristic  of  tbc  ckrey  of  tliut  da;, — Imoan,  ■  love  of  droller; 
•nd  of  keen  retort.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Preitident,  pro  teapore,'  said  one  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  on  soinu  public  occasion,  bowing  wry  profoundly,  and  laying 
*  marked  emphasis  on  the  closing  words  of  his  title.  '  Dii]  you  ever  hear  of  » 
President,  pro  Memitate  i'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  reply,  drawiag  himself  np 
with  an  Bssumed  air  of  statelincss.  and  turning  the  laugh  of  the  whole  company 
on  his  assailant.  There  n-as  hardly  any  thing  which  tho  old  clergy  loved  better 
at  their  occasional  meetings  than  sucb  a  kacn  encounter  of  the  wits. 

"  For  nbuut  three  years  after  I  entered  College,  the  Faculty  consisted  of  Dr- 
Daggett,  who  was  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Nehemioh 
Strong,'  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  or  three 
I'utors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  tho  Revolutionary  war,  and  tbe  number  of  stn- 
donts  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period; — many  young  men  having  been  ' 
plaiwd  in  the  institution  by  their  parents,  to  prevent  them  from  being  dritft«d 
into  the  army.  The  agitated  state  of  the  country  was  unfavourable  to  study. 
Tb«  neighbourhood  of  New  Uaven  was,  at  one  time,  so  drained  of  provisiona  for 
the  public  scrtice  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  College  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent supply  of  food  for  tho  consumers.  Our  proximity  to  New  York, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  created  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
Etndeiits;  and  the  Corporation  at  last  decided  to  remove  the  students  into  tbe 
country.  For  nearly  two  years,  the  classes  were  distributed  into  different  town* 
in  the  interior^  two  at  Glastenbury,  one  at  Farmlngton,  and  one  at  WetheraSeld. 
Dr.  Dnggelt,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  New  Haven  in  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  and  other  property,  without  being  statedly  engaged  in  preaching  or 
instruction.  For  several  years,  there  were  no  regular  Commencements, — the 
graduating  elossca  rcetived  their  degrees  in  private.  In  1778,  Dr.  Stiles,  who 
had  some  time  beibre  been  elected  President,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Tho  exercises  of  College  had  already  been  resumed  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Daggett 
wa«  now  freed  from  tho  responsibilities  of  tho  Presidency,  and  recommenced  his 
labours  as  Professorof  Divinity,  preaching  to  tho  students  regularly  in  the  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath. 

"  These  labours  irere  continued  about  x  year,  during  which  the  institution 
was  in  a  stato  of  increasing  prosperity  under  the  new  President,  when  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  rumours  of  a  meditated  attack  on  tho  town 
by  tho  British  under  General  Try  on.  It  soon  canio.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  177fl,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  whicli  had  previously 
sailed  from  Now  York,  landed  in  the  South  part  of  West  Haven,  a  pariah  of  Now 
Haven,  about  flvo  miles  from  the  centre  of  tbe  town.  College  was  of  coarse 
broken  up;  and  the  students,  with  many  of  tho  inhabitants,  prepared  to  See  on 
the  morrow  into  the  neighbouring  country.  To  give  more  time  for  preparation, 
and  especially  for  the  removal  nfgoods,  a  volunteer  company  of  about  a  hundred 
young  men  was  formed,  not  with  tho  expectation  of  making  any  serious  stud 
against  such  a  force,  but  simply  of  retarding  or  diverting  its  march.  In  common 
with  others  of  the  students,  I  was  one  of  the  number;  and  I  well  remember  the 
surprise  we  felt  the  next  morning,  July  5th,  as  we  were  marching  over  West  Bridge 
towards  tho  enemy,  to  see  Dr.  Daggett  riding  furiously  by  ns  on  his  old  block 
mare,  with  bis  long  Ibwiing-piece  in  his  hand,  ready  for  action.  We  knew  the 
old  gentleman  hud  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  antisBed  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  fighting  it  ouf ;  but  wo  were  not  quite  prepared  to 

■  NiBBHUa  3-rROKS  wag  bam  at  HorthainptoD,  Man.,  in  ITIS;  wai  miatlnd 
Coll««e  in  ITSS;  w«>  nhoMo  Talnr  In  thf  f-""— •  '"  iT"  — •■i  ~.i«-mJ  7„  .t..  „m 
jeora;  wan  loon  aner  fettled  u  a.  miniit- 

"     ■"■■,  rmtffnfld  inc  oHic*  in  i/si,  ftnaippiK  ....  ..    ..  _._  — 

I  sightieth  year  at  \i\i  aga. 
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am  him  eoBM  forth  in  lo  gilkist  a  styk  to  curry  hit  prindplM  into  pndkt^ 
QiviBg  him  a  hearty  cheer  as  he  passed,  we  tamed  down  towards  Wsat  Hmn 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milford  Hills,  while  he  ascended  a  little  to  the  West,  and  toek. 
his  station  in  a  copse  of  wood  where  he  seemed  to  be  reoonnoitering  the  enemy, 
like  one  who  was  determined  to  **  bide  his  time."  As  we  paased  on  towards  the 
South,  we  met  an  advanced  guard  of  the  British;  and  taking  our  stand  at  a  liae 
of  fonoe,  we  fired  upon  them  several  times,  and  then  chased  them  the  length  of 
thrae  or  four  fields,  as  they  retreated;  until  we  suddenly  fonnd  ouraelTee  isfohed 
with  the  main  body,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  It  was  now  oar  torn 
to  run,  and  we  did  for  our  lives.  Passing  by  Dr.  Dsggett  in  his  station  on  the 
hill,  we  retreated  rapidly  across  West  Bridge,  which  was  instantly  taken  down 
by  persons  who  stood  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom  enteriag 
the  town  by  that  road.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Daggett,  as  we  heard  the  story 
afterwards,  stood  his  ground  manfully,  while  the  British  odamna  advanced 
aloqg  the  foot  of  the  hill,— determined  to  have  the  battle  himaolf  as  we  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch;  and  using  his  fowling-piece  now  and  then  to  excellent  eflfoot,  as 
oocasion  offered,  vnder  the  covw  of  the  bushes.  But  this  oonld  not  last  kK%. 
A  detachment  was  sent  up  the  hill-side  to  look  into  the  matter;  and  the  eom- 
mending  officer  coming  suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  a  single  individnal  in 
a  black  coat  blazing  away  in  this  style,  cried  out,  *'  What  are  yon  doing  there, 
you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  Majesty's  troops  ?"  *'  Exmreitmg  tAs  ngils  ^ 
VHtTt*'  says  the  old  gentleman.  The  very  audacity  of  the  reply*  and  the  mix- 
ture of  drollery  it  contained,  seemed  to  amuse  the  officer.  "  LT I  let  yon  go  this 
time,  you  rascal,"  says  he,  *'  will  you  ever  fire  again  on  the  troops  of  His 
MajMty  ?"  "  Nothing  mart  liMy^**  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  hia  dry  vij. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bcSr;  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  did  net 
put  a  bullet  through  him  on  the  spot.  Hdwever,  they  drsgged  him  down  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  as  they  were  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  West 
Bridge  to  turn  their  course  two  miles  farther  North  to  the  next  bridge  above, 
they  placed  him  at  their  head  and  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way.  I  had  gone 
into  the  meadows,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  kept  pace  with  the  march  as  they  advanced  towards  the  North.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  hottest  day  I  ever  knew.  The  stoutest  men  were  almost 
melted  with  the  heat.  In  this  way  they  drove  the  old  gentleman  before  them  at 
mid-day  under  the  burning  sun,  round  through  WestviUe  about  five  miles  into 
the  town,  pricking  him  forward  with  their  bayonets  when  his  strength  foiled, 
and  when  he  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  from  utter  exhaustion.  Thus  they 
marched  him  into  New  Haven,  shooting  down  one  and  another  of  the  nnoi 
inhabitants  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  and  keeping  him  in  utter 
tainty  whether  they  had  not  been  reserving  him  for  the  same  fate.  When  thej 
reached  the  green,  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  very  few  tories  in  the  place, 
who  had  come  forward  to  welcome  the  troops,  and  at  his  request  was  finally 
dismissed.  His  life  was,  for  some  time,  in  danger  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  did,  however,  so  far  recover  his  strengtb 
aA  to  preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  a  part  of  the  next  year;  but  his  death 
no  doubt  hastened  by  his  sufferings  on  that  oocasion.  He  died  about 
months  after. 

^'  Dr.  Daggett  was  President  nine  years  before  I  entered  College,  and 
undoubtedly  formed  the  most  successful  part  of  his  administration.  The  three 
years  during  which  I  knew  him  in  this  character  were,  for  reasons  stated  abofs, 
years  of  confusion  and  disorder.  I  was  never  under  his  immediate  tuition,  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  f^om  personal  observation  of  his  habits  as  a  teacher;  hot 
I  always  ^understood  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  College,  that  his  inatruetieni 
in  mental  and  moral  science  were  highly  estimated,  as  clear,  jndicioQa,  aadoonda- 
em.    All  that  I  knew  of  him  would  lead  me  to  coincide  in  the  teetimony  of  Dr 
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Ehright,  who  s>;b  '  Dr.  D^gett  wm  respectable  hb  k  acholtr,  a  DiTin«  snd  ■ 
preacher.  He  had  very  juBteoiioeptionaof  the  manner  in  which  a  College  should 
be  governed,  but  w»s  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  disci- 
pline. A  nutnlwr  of  persons  were  not  willing  to  do  jastice  to  his  merits.'  I  can 
explain  what  Dr.  Dreight  probably  referred  to  in  this  last  remark.  It  was  during 
the  Presidenirj  of  Dr.  Daggett  that  the  study  of  the  brUta  letlria  was  first 
cultivated  ill  Yalo  Cutlege.  A  number  of  men,  afterwards  highly  distinguished 
throughout  the  country  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  devoted  themselves  to 
elegant  literature  from  about  ITTO  onward;  among  whom  maybe  mentioned  as 
known  by  their  subsequent  titles,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Howe  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wales,  EurceSBOrof  Dr.  Daggett  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Hon.  John  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Dwight,  afterwards  Prc!<ident,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sb^ng  of  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  the  Hon,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, ic,  tc.  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  these  gentlemen  devoted 
tbemselveit  to  the  formation  of  an  elegant  Ktyle  and  a  graceful  and  impressive 
delivery,  have  never  perhaps  been  equalled  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Oollc^.  Their  high  attainments  in  this  respect  had  a  tendency  to  throw  into  the 
shade  those  who,  from  their  cast  of  mind  or  want  of  early  cultivation,  were 
deficient  in  the  graces  of  oratory.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Daggett;  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  Dwight  has  stated,  that,  in  tho  viuw  of  the  older 
and  more  considerate  pai't  of  his  hearers,  '  his  sermons  were  judicious,  clefti 
solemn,  and  impressive,'  They  were  certainly  not  adapted  to  a  youthful  audi 
ence.  Like  the  discourses  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  they  consUte 
mainly  of  dry  and  abstract  discussions,  without  any  liveliness  of  illustration  i 
eb^pucc  of  style  to  attract  attention.  His  delivery  also  was  slow  and  somewh 
drawling,  with  hiit  little  animation  and  scarcely  any  gesture.  It  is  not  theref 
wonderful  that  Dr,  Daggett  wa.s  too  much  underrated  by  the  students,  wl 
compared  with  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Buckminster,  and  others  who  were  then  Tut' 
and  who  were  distinguished  very  early  in  life  for  the  splendour  of  their  pii 
performances.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr,  Dnggctt  had  but  little  t<(ef.  He  kaei> 
how  to  manage  men  belter  than  boys ;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he  often  put  forward  Dr.  Dwight  or  others  to 
perform  public  duties  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  President,  and  thus  gave 
them  eclat  at  his  own  expense.  Still,  I  betieve  that  all  candid  persons  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Dwight  in  saying  that  '  the  College  was  eminently  prosperous  under  his 
Presidency;'  and  although  this  was  owing  in  part  to  tho  superior  qualifications 
of  his  associates  in  ofBce,  it  niui^t  likewise  have  been  the  result  of  mom  than 
ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Daggett." 

I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

CQADNCEy  A.  GOODRICH. 

^ft  FROM  THE  REV,  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

^^  Eabt  Eahptoh,  August  IS,  186f). 

Dear  Sir:  President  Daggett  was  one  of  my  father's  intimate  friends.  In  my 
youth,  they  were  both  widowers,  and  used,  by  their  mutual  visits,  to  relieve 
each  other  somewhat  of  the  solitude  incident  to  their  situation,  I  well  remember 
that  the  President  was  in  the  habit  of  8|)onding  evenings  at  our  house;  and,  as  it 
vras  a  rule  in  our  family  that  no  one  should  retire  till  after  evening  prayers,  we 
sometimes  rather  eschewed  his  late  visits, — extending  to  near  midnight,  on 
anoount  of  their  abridging  considerably  our  hours  of  sleep. 

You  arc  of  course  aware  of  tho  patriotic  spirit  which  he  evinced  at  the  time  of 
ilio  attack  of  the  British  on  New  Haven,  and  of  the  mda  treatment  he  reoainA. 
frpro  them,  disabling  him  somewhat  ever  aflcrwaTda.    \t  ^*a  m^\«*.\»  m»>g» 
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in  that  scene  as  a  member  of  the  Artillery  company  who  opposed  the  British  who 
landed  on  the  West  side  of  New  Haven  harbour;  and  I  distinctly  remember  ths 
President's  coming  up  and  addressing  to  us  patriotic  and  earnest  words,  bidding 
us  go  on  and  fight,  &c. ;  and  he  rushed  along  himself,  and  very  soon  after  came 
near  paying  for  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  This  was  a  few  months  before  I 
entered  College.  As  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  College  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  my  Sophomore  year,  I  sat  under  his  preaching  constantly 
between  one  and  two  years.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  performed  any 
official  service  during  that  time,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

His  social  qualities  altogether  were  such  as  to  render  him  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  well  read  and  able  Theologian;  indeed, 
that  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  occupying  the  chair  of  Theological  Professor. 
His  religious  system,  I  suppose,  was  the  old  New  England  Theology  unadultera- 
ted and  unmodified.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  remarkably  animated,  but  his 
sermons  were  full  of  well  digested,  weighty  thought,  clearly  expressed,  and  were 
always  written  out  with  great  care.  He  preached  his  entire  system  regularly, 
once  in  four  years,  with,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  variation.  I  recollect  to  have 
heard  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  during  his 
College  course,  express  a  high  estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher;  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  a  sermon  on  the  text, — *'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing,"  &c.,  and  that  when  the  fourth  year  came  round,  he  always  said, — 
*'  And  the  dog  did  it."  There  were  a  number  of  President  Daggett's  sermons 
published,  and  there  are  others  remaining  in  manuscript,  which  show  that  he 
possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

Yours  affectionately. 

PAYSON   WILLISTOH. 


-••- 


BENJAMIN  STEVENS,  D.  D. 

1751—1791. 

FROM  MRS.  ELIZA  BUCKMINSTER  LEE. 

My  Dear  Sir :  When  I  received  your  request  respecting  my  grandfather 
Stevens,  the  regret  was  painfully  revived  that  his  coteraporaries  had  all  left 
the  stage,  before  that  period  in  my  own  life  when  we  began  to  look  back  and 
inquire  after  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us.  When  the  present 
does  not  suifice  for  our  hopes,  we  inquire  how  those  relatives  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  toil  of  life,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day ; 
whether  they 

•*  Bv  the  road  side  fell  and  perished 
"  Weary  with  the  march  of  life," 

or  whether  they  were  gathered  at  last,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season, 
fully  ripe. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stevens*  family  were  very  striking  and  peculiar. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  was  settled  over  the  First  church  in 
Charlestown,  and  was  a  man  much  noted  in  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  John  Stevens  of  the  First  church  in  Andover.  He  was  bom  in 
1682,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1703,  and  ordained  October  13, 
1713.  He  had  been,  previously  to  his  ordination,  a  Tutor  and  Fellow  of 
fljarvard  College,  and  is  ment\0Tiedmi\i^vB^i\n!;5K^  Qaiiioyin  bk 
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nialory  of  the  College.  Mr.  Stevens  preaulied  Iiia  own  ordination  Sermon. 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  giving  the  Charge,  and  Cotton  Mather  the  Right  Hand 
of  FellowBhip.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  considered  a  great  oecasioa, 
as  £50, — equal  lo  half  u  j'uar'a  Balurj',  were  raided  to  defray  the  expenaea 
of  the  day.  His  ministry  lasted  only  night  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
himself,  and  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter, 
his  wife'n  sister,  and  her  maid  servant,  wore  all,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
■wept  off  by  the  small  pox.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens'  deeeasc,  he  was  preaching  a  aeriea  of  diB- 
courses  upon  the  test, — "  But  now  they  desire  a  hetter  country,  that  is,  an 
Heavenly,"— Hebrews  xi.  16.  The  second  of  the  aeries  was  the  last  he 
ever  delivered.  At  the  requeat  of  hia  flock,  who  greatly  cherished  his  mem- 
ory, those  four  sermons  were  printed  and  prefaced  by  some  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colnian  of  Brattle  Street  church.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that — 

"  Ur.  Stevens  was  puespssed  of  great  pergonal  beauty,  and  no  leis  diBtiDgoiabed  (br 
the  brilliant  qaalltieB  or  his  tuind.  His  coiiniciiance  wsa  grave  and  BoHd,  of  a  sweet 
expreuiou,  aud  (Ull  ur  life  and  vigour.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  ibe  modeity 
of  nis  dc^porlluent  gave  a  singular  grace  to  an  air  of  superiority  and  dignity  that  was 
itatnral  to  him.  In  the  delivery  of  bis  sermons,  bo  was  distinguished  for  Ills  anima- 
tion; bis  eyes  as  well  as  his  tongue  were  wont  to  speak  with  such  majesty  as  well  as 
•olemDJt^,  as  completely  commanded  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Indeed  bit  natural 
accomplishments  were  such  that,  while  they  formed  a  diatlngubbcd  Divine,  they  might 
have  qusMHed  bim  cquallv  us  a  judge  or  commander,  had  Providence  called  him  to 
tbe  bench  or  the  field." 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  description  of  the  character 
and  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Stevens  would  apply,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  his  great  grandson,  who  also  bore  his  name, — afterwards  the 
pastor  of  Brattle  Street  church.  His  ministry  also  wb&  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, and  their  ages  differing  only  eleven  years. 

The  only  surviving  scion  of  the  family,  Benjamin,  an  infant  son  of  seven 
months  old,  was  preserved  bj  the  prudence  of  a  nurse,  who  Bed  with  him 
from  the  contagious  disease  to  his  grandfather's  in  Andover.  He  was  bom 
in  1720,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  1740,  in  the  same  class 
with  Sauiucl  Adams.  Kittery  Point,  at  the  time  he  was  ordiuned,  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  made  attractive  as  Ibe  hospitable  residence 
of  Sir  William  Peppercll,  the  Sparhawks  and  Cuttses,  wealthy  and  distja- 
guished  merchants.  Dr.  Stevens  was  eminently  formed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  such  persona,  being  himself  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  conversation.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  observed 
of  him  "that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  oneway  say  every  thing  that  is  good." 
That  he  was  more  distinguished  than  wo  should  now  infer  from  the  Terj 
small  place  where  he  was  settled,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
1769  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
and  "  would  have  hod  the  voice  of  the  people,"  says  Hutchinson,  "If  his 
political  principles  had  not  been  a  bar." 

That  his  intimacy  wiih  the  Pepperells,  which  brought  upon  him  the  sns- 
picion  of  a  leaning  towards  loyalty,  was  only  a  transient  inconvenience,  that 
did  not  continue  after  Ihc  struggle  with  the  mother  country  began,  is  proved 
by  the  continued  ottaobmeiit  and  rccppct  of  his  parish.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  he  was  very  direct  and  plain  in  his  preaching,  and  told  his 
people  truths  wliich  few  parishes  would  now  bear.  Their  opinion  of  hii 
learning  was  whimsically  exaggerated.     It  occurred  to  me,  v»me  ftSwiWi  ^«»i* 
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9go,  in  crotsbg  the  Point  with  an  aged  boatman,  to  inqmn  of  lum  if  he 
loooUeoted  Dr.  Sterens.  **  Certamlj,"  he  said, — **  ho  not  only  bsptiiedhiit 
he  married  me  also'* — and  he  added,  **hewa8  prodi^^oualj  leanied,  and 
never  spoke  except  in  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Stevens  lost  his  wife,  when  his  only  child,  Sarah,  waa  ten  yean  old. 
He  determined  to  educate  his  daughter  himself  and  make  her  the  companioD 
of  his  solitude.  When  urged  to  marry  agun,  he  answered  that  *'  he  <Ud  not 
conceive  that  the  union  between  himself  and  his  wife  waa  dissolved  by 
death ;  that  she  had  only  preceded  him,  and  that  he  should  rejoin  her  in  a 
fdture  world."  When  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  daughter  a 
mother  and  companion,  he  replied  that  *'  he  thought  himself  able  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  her  ubAk 
any  other  authority  than  his  own."  And  the  union  between  them  waa  ain- 
gnlarly  confidential  and  endearing.  It  was  his  custom  to  visit  his  pariah 
and  friends  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  carry  reUef  to 
the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  His  family  consisted  <mly  of  his 
daughter,  a  housekeeper,  and  Sambo,  a  black  servant.  The  long  winter 
evenings  were  cheered  by  the  best  authors,  of  which  he  possessed  an  ezten- 
nve.  library.  But  when  the  storms  of  winter  were  over,  and  genial  weather 
unlocked  die  imprisoned  waters  around  their  beautiful  peninsula,  the  &ther 
and  daughter  made  frequent  excursions  together  to  visit  friends  in  a  dremk 
of  many  miles  around,  where  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  remarkable  oonversa- 
tional  powers  and  his  cordial,  cheerful  manners,  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
Jt  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  his  daughter  was  not  separated 
widely  from  him  by  her  marriage ;  the  ferry  only  intervening,  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  meeting  every  day. 

It  is  a  most  touching  circumstance  related  to  me  by  an  aged  friend  of  mj 
mother's,  now  surviving,  that  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  the  anxious 
fiither  rode  many  miles  to  obtain  a  particular  plant,  thought  to  be  a  specific 
in  consumption.  Thus  fond  affection  will  cling  to  the  faintest  hope,  when 
all  others  despair.  Dr.  Stevens  surviyed  his  daughter  only  ten  months. 
Hb  death  was  attributed  to  his  taking  cold  by  standing  uncovered  at  the 
grave  of  a  parishioner ;  but  grief  had  loosened  the  silver  cord  in  the  heart 
of  the  aged  father,  bereaved  of  his  only  child,  before  the  final  attack  of  pul- 
monary fever. 

Although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather's  parlour  and  study  described  ss 
the  perfection  of  neatness  and  comfort,  he  must  have  lived  with  great  fini- 
gality.  The  salaries  of  that  time  could  not  have  exceeded  £100.  Of  this 
he  bdd  up  enough  to  educate  bb  grandson,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  and  to  gi?o 
him  a  little  fortune  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  his  library.  Dr. 
Stevens'  own  library,  which  was  much  augmented  by  the  legacy  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell's  books,  consisting  of  the  best  editions  of  English  classics, 
was  left  by  his  will  in  perpetuity  to  the  ministers  of  York  and  Kittery. 

My  traditionary  recollections  of  my  grandfather,  as  was  natural,  refer 
nther  to  his  domestic,  than  to  his  social  or  ministerial,  character ;  but  all 
who  ever  spoke  of  him,  concurred  in  the  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  peeu- 
liarly  fitted  for  both  worlds.  I  am  grateful  that,  although  the  only  survivor, 
and  the  least  worthy  of  his  descendants,  yet  some  drops  of  hia  blood  must 
ftiU  warm  my  heart. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  BUCKMINSTKR  LKI. 
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FROM  TUE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY.  D.  D. 

PottTSBotiTB,  N.  H.,  Seplember  19,  18*8. 

Mj  Desx  Sir :  I  hove  made  some  effort  to  procure  for  you  the  inform- 
ation you  re(|acBted  coneerning  the  late  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and 
am  happy  to  he  able  to  fiiruish  you  with  the  following  brief  history  of  hia 
ministry,  which,  consideriuj;  the  source  from  whieh  I  obtained  it,  I  think  you 
may  ruceive  as  entirely  authentic.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  almost  in  the  very 
language  in  whii^h  it  hiu  been  communicated  to  me. 

Dr.  Stevona  was  orduined  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Kev.  John  New- 
march*  of  the  First  church  in  Kittery,  May  1,  1751.  He  commenced  hi* 
niioiflterinl  career  at  Kittery  &t  a  most  favourable  juncture.  He  hod  not 
to  encounter  the  dillicultics  attendant  upon  gathering  churches  or  dividing 
p&rishes,  of  building  new  meeting  houses  or  repairing  old  once.  All  such 
TezattouH  (juestions  hud  been  settled,  and  some  of  them  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  ordinatioD.  He  was  to  occupy  a  meeting  house,  then  almost 
new, — very  convenient  in  its  arrangements,  elegant  in  its  architecture,  and 
flo  well  built  that,  without  very  expensive  rcjjuirs,  it  outlasted  the  minlatrj 
of  half  a  'lozon  paators ;  and  having  been  tlioruughly  repaired  recently,  may 
last  another  century.  This  hou.se  he  fuund  full  of  people  ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end.  He 
had  a  large  church,  embodying  within  it  a  great  amount  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Among  the  members  were  Sir  William  Pcppcrell,  the 
younger, — Knight  and  Baronet, — one  of  the  most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
popular  men  of  the  country, ^Col.  Timothy  Gerrish,  with  his  island  of  a 
thousand  acres, — Capt.  William  Whipple,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  infln- 
enee,  besides  many  others  of  distiDgniahed  name.  He  came  into  the  pas- 
toral office,  also,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  church,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  aged  minieter,  and  with  the  general  approval  of  tbe 
pariah  to  whom  he  had  already  ministered  for  some  time. 

The  place  was  then  one  of  the  most  eligible,  and  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy to  fill  it.  But,  notwithstanding  ho  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
of  ardent  piety,  and  of  extraordinary  benevolence,  yet  the  annals  of  Ids 
ministry,  like  those  of  a  pcaci^ful  and  prosperous  King,  make  but  little 
show.  There  are,  however,  some  particulars  relating  to  his  miniBtry  which 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  partly  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man, 
partly  as  illuBtratiug  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  meeting  house  and  parsonage  on  Kittery  Point  occupy  a  spot  which, 
in  summer,  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  but  which, 
in  winter,  ia  bleak,  and  must,  at  some  times,  during  the  last  century,  have 
been  almost  inaccessible.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after  Dr.  Stevens  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  consequently  not  very  well  able  to  endure 
the  cold,  he  would  remain  in  the  parsonage  house  on  a  stormy  Sabbath 
morning  in  winter,  until  the  bell  bad  tolled  awhile,  and  then  send  his  colour- 
ed servant  into  the  meeting  house  with  this  message : — "  If  there  are  seven 

•JoBTi  TlKntiiiiOB  WH  gndokted  at  Harrard  Collcn  <D  lOdO.  Hb  ku  ItTiDgat  Etttin 
PolDt  Id  IGVU,  HIM  maniiid  then,  and  bad  luut  granUd^fm  u  th*  mitiulcr  ii[  Ibe  town.  Ha 
oontiDiied  at  Kllt.ory  until  Ui*.  bpforo  a  ubiirch  wu  gall.md,— being  emplojod  aa  a  pmohar 
ftnn  jmr  [o  7«r.  On  IhPllh  of  NoTjmber.  17 14.  a  ohuroh  ma  dol j  orpiolifd,  and  Mr.  [Taw- 
ourcli  wBi  onlolnrj,  l[e  ptcaolted  mdiUdU;  udUI  Junr,  U&n,  wturn,  on  aooouDt  of  hu  InllnB- 
iCI«,  bu  r«)uf!tcil  oaiaiuice,  and  Bhorll;  aner  lecairHl  Mr.  Smvoob  u  bla  oollMgus.  Ht.  B. 
lb«D  rclinquiffaed  bii  oilnUtsrial  laboun  and  disd  January  19,  ITM. 
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heftren,  let  them  come  into  my  sitting  room  and  I  will  preaeh  here ; — ^bni  if 
there  are  eight,  I  will  go  to  them."  He  would  then  go  in  with  his  doak 
tied  round  his  waist  with  a  handkerchief,  and  otherwise  dressed  for  the  sear 
fon,  and  in  this  manner, — as  no  fires  were  then  kept  in  meeting  houaea, — 
go  through  the  usual  services.  He  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  aoooolred 
with  his  cloak  as  before  described,  and  carry  relief  for  the  temporal  wanU 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction  to  all  whom  he  eoild 
reach.  He  knew  all  the  people  in  his  parish, — men,  women,  and  childvea: 
and,  although  his  meeting  house  was  usually  filled  in  fayourable  wealher, 
and  very  often  crowded,  he  could  tell  with  great  accuracy  who  were  mianig 
on  a  pleasant  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  he  was  out 
on  horseback  to  vbit  every  one  of  the  absentees.  He  took  for  granted  that 
all  who  did  not  come  to  meeting  in  good  weather  must  be  sick^  and  Tiaited 
them  accordingly.  Very  few  ever  put  the  Doctor  to  the  trouble  of  going  te 
see  them  two  Mondays  in  succession. 

Barly  in  his  ministry, — in  the  year  175G,  a  committee  was  ohoaan  t^ 
**  inspect  the  manners  of  such  as  make  a  profession  of  religion ;"  and  the 
most  exemplary  supervision  of  the  church  was  maintuned  during  hia  mini^ 
try.  A  constant  series  of  admissions  marked  his  earlier  yearn;  and  the 
whole  number  of  baptisms  administered  by  him  was  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nme. 

In  1756,  the  church  **  voted  that  the  petitioners  for  a  singing  pew 
have  liberty  to  sit  in  the  hind  seat  but  one,  and  to  move  the  hind  seat  thraa 
inches  at  their  own  cost.**  This  was  probably  an  incipient  step  to  the 
formation  of  a  choir.  The  next  year,  the  church  "  voted  that  Taia  and 
Brady's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  addition  of  Scriptural  Hymna, 
collected  from  Dr.  Watts,  &c.,  be  sung  in  this  church.'* 

During  Dr.  Stevens*  ministry  of  forty  years,  he  and  his  church  were  often 
called  upon  to  give  their  aid  in  ceclesiajitical  councils ;  but  at  home  they 
had  occasion  for  none.  The  expenses  of  their  delegates  were  borne  by  the 
whole  church,  agreeably  to  a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  richer  mombcn> 
volunteered  frequent  and  liberal  donations,  so  that  the  burdens  of  the 
poorer  class  must  have  been  quite  incon.^iderable.  Among  the  firoe  will 
offerings  was  a  valuable  service  of  communion  plate  and  a  splendid  christ- 
ening basin ;  the  latter,  of  ten  pounds  value,  being  the  bequest  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell.  After  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  which  occurred  in 
1759,  his  widow,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  church,  had  an  expensive 
and  tasteful  manor  erected  near  the  meeting  house,  in  order  partly  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  daughter,  but  chiefly  that  she  might  enjoy  her  religioas 
privileges  with  greater  regularity  than  she  could  have  done,  while  living  in 
the  old  family  mansion  half  a  mile  distant ;  and,  until  the  repsdrs  made  in 
1840,  a  pew  remained  curtained  and  lined  with  worsted,  and  carpeted  with 
bear  skin,  which  she  and  her  daughter  had  fitted  up  for  their  defence 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  These  circumstances  show  what  sort  of  feelingp 
were  cherished  by  some  members  of  the  church  at  that  time,  towards  the 
Sabbath  and  the  House  of  God ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  thai 
snoh  examples  were  not  lost  upon  the  mass  of  the  church  and  people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  S.*s  ministry,  there  were  comparativdy 
fcw^  admitted  to  the  church,  and  very  few  men.  The  Sabbath-keeping 
habits  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  were  unsettled  by  the  war  of 
tbe  Bevolution,  the  preaenoe  et  tima  litQn&\i  Aaiat  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
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i  forts  and  bntterics  within  llic  limits  of  the  parish.  Tn  addilton 
to  this,  the  piustor,  frum  hia  intiiimty  with  the  Pcpperells  and  other  causes, 
was gener;Llly  considered  a  loyalist;  u.nd  Ihts  might  have  some  influenee 
unCiTOurablo  lo  his  niinistry  among  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
An  Mieudoli!  illustrative  of  his  political  bias  may  he  worth  insertiug  here. 
It  ia  said  that,  on  qdc  occasion,  when  be  was  preaching  at  Purtainuuth  by 
exchange,  a  ^cntleoiaD  named  Blunt  had  a  son  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ordinance,  after  the  custom  of  that  day,  was  to  take  place  after  the  sermon. 
Id  the  discourse,  which  was  Koiuewhnt  political,  Oliver  Cromwell  waa  allud- 
ed to  in  terms  of  no  measured  reprobatiou.  At  the  close,  the  parents  and 
child  were  called  for  ;  and  when  the  father  was  requested  to  give  the  name, 
he  suppressed  the  one  previously  selected,  aud  culled  out  in  a  voice  load 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congregation — Oliveb  Cbumwell  ;  and  by 
that  name  tlje  boy  was  baptized.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people  were  even  tcmporarilT 
withdrawn  from  him  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  political  opinions, 
few    ministers   have  been  more  honoured  in   life,  or    more   kment«d   in 

Dr.  Stevens  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1791.  The  Jlev. 
Dr.  TIavcn  of  Portsmouth  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  pnb- 
liabed ;  and  an  aged  woman  now  living, — a  member  of  the  church,  recolloota 
that,  on  that  occasion,  the  shore  was  lined  with  boats,  and  the  meeting 
house  filled  to  overfiowiug  with  a  weeping  multitude. 

Mrs.  Stevens  died  in  1705,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
"  Mary,  ihe  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Judge  Remington,"  as  her  tomb- 
stone informs  us. 

Dr.  Stevens'  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  already  alluded  to, 
doaerve  to  be  more  distinctly  stated.  The  testimony  of  all  the  aged  who 
Temembcr  hiui,  proves  him  to  have  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  both  studious  aud 
laborious.  His  summer  study  was  a  very  small  chamber  over  the  froui 
door  of  the  panonage  ;  and  a  man  who  was  employed  near  by,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  who  is  still  living,  states  that  the  first  person  he  saw 
on  every  summer  morning,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  was  Dr.  Stevens,  with  hui 
book,  at  his  window. 

As  a  scholar  he  stood  high  ;  and  in  his  style  of  preaching,  he  is  said  to 
liave  sometimes  risen  aliove  the  capacities  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers  ;  but 
thero  was  much  in  his  discourses  that  was  plain  and  practical,  and  in  his 
private  interviews  he  was  uncommonly  fiuthful  and  affectionate.  The  only 
productions  of  his,  I  believe,  that  were  published,  are  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Andrew  I'opperell,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  1759:  Mass.  Kleetion  Sermon,  1761  i  Convention  Sermon.  17li4. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  eonforred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College  IP  1785.  He  was  respected,  revered,  and  loved  by  all  his  people; 
uid  n)0»t  by  those  who  knew  hioi  best;  and,  though  his  grave  has  been 
made  finr  nearly  sixty  years,  his  name  is  still  pronounced  and  his  memory 
(iterished,  with  undiminished  regard  and  veneration. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
A.  P.  FBABODT. 
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DANIEL  FARRAND .♦ 

1752—1803. 

Daniel  Farrand  was  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1722.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  early  settler  of  the  town  of  New  Milford,  who  remored 
thither  with  his  family  in  1731.  He  seems  to  have  commenced  lui 
academical  education  quite  late  in  life.  His  studies  preparatory  to  enieiinf 
College  were  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  tk 
first  minister  of  Southbury,  then  a  society  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  entered 
Tale  College  and  remained  there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  transferred 
his  relation  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1750.  He  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Yale  College  in  1777. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  ho  commenced  the  study  of  Theologr, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1752,  he  wtf 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  South  parish  of  Canaan,  commoalj 
oalled  South  Canaan.  Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Maj, 
1803,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministrj. 

Mr.  Farrand  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Board- 
man,  the  minister  of  New  Milford,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1755.  They  had 
nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Dafdd^  wit 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  died  in  1825.  One  daughter  wu 
married  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1778. 
and  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  S.  BOARDMAN. 

#New  Milford,  (Conn.,)  March  29,  18». 

Dear  Sir:  The  intimate  relations  that  existed  between  Mr.  Farrand 's  familj 
and  my  father's,  and  particularly  my  own  relation  to  him  as  a  pupil,  enable  me 
to  answer  your  inquiries  concerning  him  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  shall  say. 

As  a  scholar  in  the  dead  languages,  Mr.  Farrand,  in  his  day,  had  few  equals,— 
scarcely  any  superiors,  in  this  State,  or  probably  in  New  England.  I  passed  » 
winter  in  his  family  and  under  his  instruction,  after  he  became  quite  an  oldmia; 
and  as  I  was  somewhat  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  getting  long  lessons  in  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  the  old  gentleman  would  sometimes,  during  a  long  recitation,  becoiw 
quite  drowsy;  but  the  slightest  mistake  never  failed  to  be  instantly  visited  with 
a  growl  of  disapprobation;  and  we  soon  found  that,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  a 
mistake  was  never  suffered  to  escape  unnoticed.  He  never  would  allow  his  papik 
to  read  Latin  poetry  without  scanning:  he  said  that  to  read  it  without  due  rcgird 
to  the  measure  grated  so  upon  his  ear,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it.  Hconcf 
expressed  to  me  great  regret  for  having  neglected,  when  he  was  in  College,  the 
study  of  Hebrew;  and  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  folly,  he  might 
have  been  as  familiar  with  Hebrew  as  with  Greek;  and  such  was  his  famili- 
arity with  the  latter  languaj^e,  that  he  frequently  read  his  chapter  before  family 
prayers  from  the  Greek  Testament,  without  its  being  observed  that  his  eve  was 

*Dr.MoEwen^8  Sermon  at  the  convention  of  the  North  luid  Sooth  ConsooUtionB  of  LitefaicM 
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not  upon  an  Engliih  one.  Dis  rami);  being  large,  and  his  salary,  as  nsaallf 
happons  in  respect  to  coiinti'y  clergymen,  being  Email,  he  was,  Ibr  a  long  coarse 
of  years,  in  the  h»bit  of  receiving  and  prciiaring  young  men  and  boys  fur  Collie. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  Western  part  of  tlie  Statu  fitted  as  many  as  be  did; 
and  a  rocoiDUicndation  from  liim  was  said  to  be  a  sure  puisport  to  au  admission. 
In  the  nuniber  of  his  pupils  might  be  reckoned  several  very  distinguished  men, 
both  a!  this  and  of  other  States;  and  among  them  were  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief 
JuHtice  o!  New  York,  and  Smith  Thompson,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Status. 

Hr.  Fnrrand  was  of  a  medium  bitatu re,  with  a  large  bead  and  a  heavy,  clumailjr 
fbrmed  body;  but  his  limbs  hardly  corresponded  in  tiize  with  his  body.  Hts 
features  were  uncommonly  Urge,  and  his  countciiaiico  altogether  indicative,  not  of 
rcSnemcnt,  but  of  much  mental  strength  nnd  solidity.  Ilis  manners  were  simple 
•ad  plain,  almost  to  bluntncss;  and  yet  such  wivs  the  dignity  of  his  appearanct 
■•  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe,  whicli  precluded  any  attempt  at  undue  famiUarity, 
It  is  presumed  that  no  one  ever  treated  him  with  disrespect — even  impudence 
it«ielf  would  quail  before  him;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  sure  to  writhe  and 
wither  beneath  some  tremendous  sarcasm  which  it  cost  him  no  diminution  of 
dignity  to  inflict.  In  conversation  upon  Mrious  subjects,  he  was  uniformly  grave 
and  instructive;  and  though,  in  familiar  and  every-day  intercourse,  his  wit 
seemed  to  gush  out  spontaneously,  yet  uo  one  treated  sacred  topics  with  greater 
reroreuce  than  he;  nor  was  his  wit  ever  designe<)  to  inflict  pain,  unless  where 
chaatiscment  was  justly  called  fur.  But  wo  to  the  luckless  wight,  who  attempted 
to  fish  a  compliment  from  him.  He  had  great  command  over  his  feedings,  or 
at  least  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  them.  It  is  presumed  that,  alter  arriving 
at  mature  age,  he  never  was  known  to  weep,  or  to  indulge  in  loud  laughter;  and 
though,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  his  ministerial  associates,  while  in dulf^g 
in  amusing  converaation,  ho  was  sure  to  provoke  more  laughter  than  any  body 
else,  ha  never  joined  in  it  beyond  a  broad,  intelligent  smile,  or  at  most  a  sort  of 
whispering  laugh,  which  he  seemed  to  struggle  to  suppress;  and  this  never  at 
his  own  witticisms,  unless  it  was  in  connection  with  some  one  of  his  pithy 
anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store. 

He  was  not  fond  of  what  he  thought  too  great  refinement  in  reasoning.  He 
usod  to  say  that  he  loved  ntttaphyaics  but  hated  metaxehims.  An  Illustration  of 
luH  taste  upon  this  subject  occurred  in  a  remark  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 

Dr.   W ,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  liad  set  up  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 

idml  system  of  Berkeley.  The  ministers  staid  over  night,  and  this  conversation 
occurred  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  when  they  wore  about  separating  fop 
their  res|iective  homes,  Dr.  W.'b  horse  was  missing  under  such  circumstances  aa 
to  induce  the  appnihension  that  he  had  been  stolen;  and  it  was  proposed  by  soma 
one  that  he  should  advertise  him :  upon  which,  Mr.  Farrand,  witn  much  apparent 
gravitj,  asked  the  Doctor  whether  he  liad  a  perfect  idea  of  Dis  hnnie, — such  lu 
would  enable  him  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  him.  He  replied  that  be  had.  "  Wdl, 
then,"  said  Parson  Farrand,  "  why  don't  you  fit  your  sadidle  and  bridle  on  it,  and 
ride  it  home.     You  surely  can  want  no  better  mode  of  travelling." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  waH  rather  a  perilous  matter  to  attempt  to 
extorta  compliment  from  him.  Witness  the  following  example  ;■ — He  was  travelling 
on  horseback,  on  some  occasion,  at  a  distance  Irom  home,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  ho  was  an  entire  stranger.  Noticing  a  omslderable  gathering  at  a 
private  house,  ho  concluded  that  it  was  some  religious  meeting,  and  being  willing 
torest  himself  and  his  horse,  hedismountcdand  went  in,  and  remained  till  the  cloae 
of  the  service.  The  man  who  ofHcioted  turned  out  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  dashing, 
aelf-imncclted,  solf-appoinl«l  preacher.  Ho  took  for  his  teit  the  account  given  by 
the  Evangelist  I.uke  of  the  evil  spirits  enteriuR  into  the  herd  of  swine.  Immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Farrand  left  the  house  and  proceeded  on  his  joumoY; 
bat  he  had  not  got  far,  l«fore  the  preacher,  who  had  eyed  Uia  4vnui%  ^^lft^M^NL'l»^ 
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ftnd  happened  to  be  going  the  same  road, — overtook  him,  having  evidently  quicken- 
ed his  horse's  pace  for  that  purpose.  lie  remarked  to  him  directly  that  he  had 
seen  him  at  the  lecture,  and  presumed  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  clogy- 
man.  Mr.  Farrand  having  replied  that  he  was,  the  preacher  very  unceremoniooslj 
requested  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  Mr.  Famnd 
declined  expressing  his  opinion,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  compliments.  This  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
preacher's  anxiety  to  hear  his  remarks,  and  he  repeated  his  request  with  still 
greater  energy.  **  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farrand,  "  if  you  insist  on  hearing  my  opinion, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  made  worse  work  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  devib 
did  with  the  swine." 

The  somewhat  celebrated  General  Ethan  Allen,  some  seventy  years  ago,  pub- 
lished a  volume  under  the  rather  pompous  title  of  **  The  Oracles  of  Reason;''  which, 
being  of  infidel  tendency,  was  sure  to  find  little  favour  with  Mr.  Farrand.  Sooo 
after  the  work  was  published, — General  Allen,  being  in  Connecticut,  and  having 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Farrand,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  oonrse 
of  conversation  referred  to  this  work,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  whether  he  had  read  it 
On  being  answered  in  the  afilrmative,  the  General  sought  very  directly  to  know  his 
opinion  of  it;  whereupon  the  good  Parson,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  sorrowful 
countenance,  observed  that  the  paper  of  the  book  was  of  rather  a  poor  quality — 
otherwise  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  of  it  should  have  been  spofled;  and 
with  this  remark,  which  the  old  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  soften  even  with 
a  smile,  the  conversation  upon  the  work  ended.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  aneedoto 
I  am  myself  a  voucher,  having  been  present  at  the  interview. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Farrand  for  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  thioogfa 
a  long  life,  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  his  clerical  bretlu-en,  wii 
deservedly  high;  but  as  a  preacher,  (at  least  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
as  such,  which  was  not  until  he  was  quite  old,)  he  was  not  held  in  equal  estimation. 
A  long  habit  of  writing  merely  the  heads  of  his  sermons,  leaving  the  residue  to  be 
supplied  by  unmcthodized  and  extemporaneous  remarks,  led  him,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  into  a  monotonous  way  of  preaching,  and  withal  into  a  bad  tone  of  voice, 
quite  unlike  that  which  he  used  in  conversation.  Still  his  remarks  were  always 
sensible,  and  sometimes  very  striking,  and  his  language  was  never  low  or  vulgar. 
His  doctrines,  which  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  being  well  understood  bv  himsdf, 
were  made  intelligible  to  hw  hearers;  and  they  always  seemed  satisfied  with  his 
ministrations,  until  extreme  old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  further  eftbrts. 

With  great  and  sincere  respect, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  S.  BOARDMAK. 
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ELI  FORBES,  D.  D  * 

1752—1804. 

Sli  Forbes,  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Forhes,  was  born  at 
Weatborough,  Mass.,  in  October,  1726. 

Being  educated  by  pious  parents,  his  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  early  took 
a  serious  turn  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
cherished  a  desire,  but  to  have  formed  a  purpose,  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  In  October,  1744,  he  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  College ;  but  was  obliged,  after  a  short  time,  to  intermit  them,  and 
exchanged  the  school  for  the  camp.  In  July,  1745,  in  obedience  to  an 
injunction  that  was  made  upon  him,  he  laid  aside  his  books,  shouldered  his 
nrasket,  and  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  for  the  defence  of  hb 
country  against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  was,  however,  through  the 
interposition  of  some  worthy  clergymen,  soon  released,  and  returning  with 
increased  resolution  to  his  studies  in  July,  1747,  he  became  a  member  of 
Harvard  College.  Though  he  was  obliged,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  defray 
tke  expenses  of  his  education,  he  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and  gradna-. 
ted  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1751. 

Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  the  minister  of  his 
native  place.  He  became  a  preacher  after  a  few  months,  and  on  the  8d  of 
Jnne,  1752,  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass. 

In  the  years  1758  and  1759,  he  twice  accompanied  the  Provincial  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  Ruggles,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain. 

In  1762,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at 
Boston  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
mx  nations  of  Mohawks  ;  and,  though  his  people  at  first  urged  objections  to 
hm  complying  with  the  request,  they  finally  consented  that  he  should  be 
absent  a  few  months.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Mr. 
Asaph  Rice,t  as  his  colleague,  and  a  Mr.  Gunn  of  Montague,  for  an  inter* 
preter.  They  followed  the  Mohawk  River  about  seventy  miles ;  then  turned 
Southward  to  Otsego  Lake,  near  Cherry  Valley,  which  forms  the  head 
oi  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Susquchannah  River,  and  went  down 
that  river  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  a  town  called  Onoquagie,  then 
containing  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  he  preached  ;  established 
two  schools, — one  for  adults,  and  another  for  children  ;  gathered  a  church, 
and  administered  to  them  the  ordinances  ;  and  left  them  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rico,  having  sojourned  among  them 
between  two  and  three  months.  On  his  return  from  his  mission,  he  brought 
with  him  four  Indian  children,  one  of  whom  he  entered  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ;  and,  after  furnishing  them  with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  most  useful, 
returned  the  other  three  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  He  likewise 
brought  away  a  lad  who  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  had  been  left  by  his 

*  Whitney's  Hist,  of  th«  county  of  Worcester. — Assemb.  Min.  Mag.  I* — Month.  Anth.  I. — 
Foot's  Hist.  Disc.— MS.  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch. 

t  Ajaph  Rick  was  bom  at  Hardwick,  Ma».,  in  1733;  was  fradnated  at  Harraxd  OoUmig^SaBk. 
UiSs  WM  aidalnad  pastor  of  tho  elranb  In  W«lniiMil«,  lfaei.,0«ta;kMRr  \t«Vl%b\  vft^«3ift^ 
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imole  among  the  Indians  at  bo  early  an  age,  that  hia  tastes  and  haUls  hid 
been  entirely  fonned  by  their  inflnenoe,  and  they  regpffded  him  as  one  of  their 
own  children.  After  subduing,  with  some  difficulty,  his  savage  propensitiM, 
he  found  him  amiable,  ingenious,  and  docile;  and,  in  due  time,  he  beoaiae  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Boston  wiik- 
ing,  about  this  time,  to  obtain  an  interpreter  to  a  missionary,  be  waa  anplijid 
in  this  capacity,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  tribe  from  which  h»  bad  beta 
separated.  Having  been  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  he  was  applied  to  liy  Br. 
Wheelock,  who  had  instituted  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Tndiaai,  lo 
become  its  preceptor :  he  accepted  the  appmntment,  and  obtained  a  Sftpm 
from  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  wpgmM 
by  Congress  to  be  their  agent,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  fiddly  adi 
usefulness.  It  was  through  Mr.  Forbes'  influence  that  he  was  thus  zesBsed 
from  savage  life,  and  rendered  an  instrument  of  great  public  good. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1776-76,  Mr.  Forbes  was  charged  by  sosHsf 
his  people  with  being  a  tory ;  and,  though  the  charge  was  utteiiy  gronndli, 
it  rendered  him  so  unhappy  that  ho  was  unwilling  to  continue  thcnr  pisliK. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  1776,  he  requested  and  obtained  an  honomaUe 
dismission.  After  the  lapse  of  only  two  Sabbaths,  he  was  ioTited  topieadi 
in  Gloucester  with  reference  to  a  settlement ;  and  waa  installed  tbem  ea 
the  5th  of  June  following. 

In  1804,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  tlw  Ooliiy 
at  which  he  was  educated. 

After  his  settlement  at  Gloucester,  his  labours  were  very  ardnooBt  ^ 
daring  a  part  of  the  time,  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  dssfr 
tute  of  ministers,  and  his  services  were  very  often  put  in  requisition  by 
them.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  any  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit.  A  few  months  before  hia  death, 
he  was  laid  aside  by  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  Idth  of  December,  1804, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  married  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  of  Westborougb,  who  left  two  children,  one  of 
whom  bore  his  father's  name,  and  became  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  he  died.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Saunders.  His  third 
was  a  Mrs.  Parsons  of  Ncwburyport.  His  fourth  was  a  Mrs.  Baldwin  of 
Brookfield, — a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  died  of  a  cancer  not  long  before 
her  husband. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Forbes'  publications : — A  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
on  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  1761.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1771. 
An  Account  of  Joshua  Eaton  *  prefixed  to  seven  of  Mr.  Eaton's  Sermons, 
and  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  New  Braintoree 
at  the  funeral  of  Timothy  Ware,  1784.  The  Christian  Ambassador :  A 
Sermon  at  Salem ;  with  the  Result  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  1784.  A 
Sermon  on  repairing  his  meeting  house,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedicatioa 
of  the  Grammar  school  at  Gloucester,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
John  Low,  Esq.,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  the  character  of  Washington,  1800. 
A  Family  Book,  containing  Discourses,  doctrinal,  evangelical,  practical  and 
hbtorical,  a  12mo.  vol.,  1801. 
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FEOM  TJiE  REV.   DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NmwnrEipOKT,  FebruMy  27,  1868. 
Uj  Dc&r  Sir  ^  Your  wish  to  receive  some  brief  notict^s  rospccting  Dr.  Forbes  of 
Gtoucaeter  meets  my  ready  compliance.     1  undertake  tbe  tsEk  the  more  willingly. 
U  there  ia  probably  no  other  living  minister  in  tbe  county,  and  iierhaps  none  in 
tfas  State,  who  has  had  pcrGOUal  acquaintance  with  thin  worthy  man. 

About  sixty  years  since,  1  waJt  engaged  with  him  on  iui  exchange  of  pulpits. 
When  Saturday  morning  came,  1  found  myself  much  indisposed;  and,  having  pre- 
vioiuly  attended  several  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  1  viewed  mj  complaints  •■ 
premonitory  of  the  same  malady.  But  as  my  father's  house  at  Ipswich  was  half 
W^  to  Olouceater,  [  determined  to  reach  it,  if  possible,  though  not  expecting  U> 
beyond  it.  I  was  at  once  taken  down  at  Ipswich  with  the  fever,  and,  after  ■ 
illness,  was  mercifully  recovered. 
Dr.  Forbes  was,  if  t  mistake  not,  much  esteemed  by  the  churches,  and  somo- 
^Mt  more  than  usually  popular.  With  a  good  person,  nu' expressive  countenance, 
and  a  melodious  voice,  he  combined,  both  in  public  and  private,  a  dignity  and  ease 
of  deportment.  But  ho  possessed  qualities  more  solid  and  valuable  than  tbeBe. 
Itis  {Hety  waf  exemplary  and  un(|UCSlioni.'d.  In  his  theological  views,  he  was  pro- 
hafaly  ranked  among  maderali  CalviniaU;  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  depart- 
ed Msonttally  from  the  great  Reformer.  His  sermons  werodoemed  evangelical  and 
faithfiil,  and  attractive  rather  than  alarming.  The  position  in  which  Providenrc 
ptaood  him  was  peculiar.  Gloucester  was  the  first  place  in  New  England  where 
(iniversallsm,  under  the  influence  of  the  well  known  John  Murray,  planted  itadf 
Many  uagerly  embraced  It;  while  others  who  professed  a  continued  attachment  to 
iliQ  old  doctrines,  wen?  not  a  little  shaken.  This  stale  of  things  constituted,  of 
course,  a  severe  trial  of  Dr.  Forbes'  firmness  and  fidelity  to  bis  own  convictionsi 
but  I  never  heard  that  he  even  fallored.  He  continued  to  preach,  without  wavei^ 
ing  or  compromise,  the  same  doctrines  which  his  people  had  always  been  accustom- 
ed to  hear  from  him;  though  with  so  much  kindness  of  spirit,  as,  in  a  great  meaa- 
iire,  to  disarm  opposition. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  minute  in  my  statements  concerning  Dr.  Forbea;  bat 
my  Boqaaintnnce  with  him  was  general  rather  than  particular. 
Believe  me,  with  great  consideration, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


SAMUEL  HAVEN,  D.  D. 

1762—1806. 
FROM  THE  REV,  A.  P.  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

PoHTsnorra,  N.  H.,  November  21, 1818, 

De«r  Sir  :     When  I  last  saw  you,  I  promised  you  such  memorials  of  tbe 

life  of  my  predeecsaor,  Eev.  Dr.  Haven,  bs  I  could  oolleet  from  authentic 

tradition.     In  keeping   my  promise,   1  shall   rely  in  part  on  inipressiunH 

derived  from  thoae  of  my  parishioners  who  have  loved  to  give  me  their 

reminiacenoes  of  him,  and  in  part  on  a  brief  memoir  prepared  by  his  grand- 

MD,  the  late   N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.      When   I  was  settled,  there  were  two 

K^Kub«rfl  of  my  parish  atill  living,  who  attended  his  ordination,  and  wboaa 

^■iinot  rerocmbrsDec  rangcil  through  his  entire  miniaVrj. 
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Samuel  Ilaven  was  great  grandson  of  Richard  Haven,  who  came  ^m 
England  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1636.  He  was  a  son  of  Jotepk 
Ilaven,  and  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  August,  4,  1727,  O.  S.  He 
entered  Ilarvard  College  in  1745  and  graduated  in  1749.  He  studied 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Hev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  of  West- 
borough.  He  WU8  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Portsmouth,  Mat 
f>.  1752,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wise  of  Berwick,  Me. 

His  ministerial  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Great  dignity  and 
suavity  of  manners,  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  countenance,  vivacity  of 
style,  unusual  fervour  of  spirit,  and  powers  of  oratory  that  led  his  partial 
friends  to  liken  him  to  Whitefield,  gave  him  a  very  extensive  popularity. 
He  was  probably  called  to  officiate  on  important  public  occasions,  oftenerthan 
any  minister  of  his  day;  and  his  published  sermons  which  were  very 
numerous,  fully  justify  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held.  His  sermooa 
were  chiefly  on  topics  of  practical  religion,  and  seldom  referred  to  the 
abstruse  points  of  controverted  Theolog}'.  His  funeral  addresses  and  dis- 
courses are  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  in 
administering  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  few  can  have  equalled,  and 
perhaps  none  surpassed,  him. 

But  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  routine  of  pastoral  dutj. 
At  a  period  when  ministerial  etiquette  interposed  distance,  reserve,  and  fo^ 
mality  between  the  clergymen  and  the  humbler  members  of  his  flock,  be 
assumed  at  once,  and  maintained  through  life,  the  most  intimate  relation 
with  the  poor  and  depressed.  He  knew  week  by  week  the  measure  of  even 
scanty  meal  barrel,  and  the  gauge  of  every  wasting  oil  cruise  in  his  parish. 
From  an  income  never  large,  and  with  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  (eleven 
of  whom  survived  him,)  he  yet  found  means  for  a  profuse  liberality,  and, 
during  the  revdlutionary  struggle,  kept  himself  almost  penniless  in  rescuing 
those  who  were  utterly  so,  from  beggary  and  starvation.  There  were  at 
one  time  no  less  than  forty  widows  in  his  parish,  most  of  them  in  destitute 
circumstances.  I  have  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  several  of  these,  and 
have  heard  blessings  on  his  memory,  blended  with  the  broken  ejaculation? 
of  their  last  hours ;  and  there  yet  live  those  who  speak  of  his  unwearied 
kindness  as  all  that  stood  between  them  and  despair  in  the  days  of  their 
early  widowhood  and  desolation.  As  an  additional  means  of  usefulness,  It- 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  practised  gni- 
tuitously  among  the  poor,  with  a  skill  and  success  which  secured  him  tli«* 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  prudence  and  disinterestedness  whicl 
precluded  the  jealousy,  of  the  regular  physicians  of  the  place. 

From  the  year  1796  Dr.  Haven  was  weighed  down  by  bodily  infirmity ; 
but  he  continued  to  preach  constantly  till  1799,  and  occasionally  for  two  or 
three  years  longer,  though,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  unable 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  officiated  in  the  Deacons'  seat.  He  gen- 
erally presided  at  the  Communion  service  until  the  autumn  of  1804;  and 
many  still  remember  his  impressive  farewell  of  the  altar  at  which,  for  more 
than  fifty-two  years  he  had  broken  the  bread  of  life.  The  last  year  and  » 
half  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  mental  imbecility,  and  of  great  bodily  suf- 
fering. He  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1806.  His  wife,  who  had  attended 
him  constantly  during  his  decline,  and  who  seemed  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  survived  him  but  thirty-six  hours.     Their  bodies 
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committed  at  the  some  time  to  a  family  Tault,  under  hia  pulpit,  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckminater  preaching  the  funeral  Sermon  from  the  text — "  A  son  of 
consolation,"  whlih  vras  pultishcJ. 

Dr.  Haven's  influence  was  fell  iiiutli  hcyond  the  limits  of  the  eongrega- 
tion  to  which  he  ministered,  or  the  town  in  which  be  lived.  Hia  intelU- 
gence,  integrity,  henevolence,  and  publiL'  spirit  rendered  him  a  highly  useful 
and  honoured  citizen,  as  he  was  aleo  an  excellent  miniHter  of  the  Gospel. 

He  received  ihe  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1770,  according  lo 
the  Harvard  Triennial  Cntfllogiie,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  though 
another  authority  dates  it  twn  yer.rs  later,  lie  received  the  same  degrtw 
from  Dartmouth' College  in  1773. 

The  printed  Sermons  of  Dr.  Haven,  of  which  I  can  find  the  titles,  art; 
the  following : — A  Conrention  Sennon  preached  at  the  requeat  of  the  Goii- 
grogationul  ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
(Jeorge  II,  1761.  A  Sermon  upon  the  restoration  of  Peace,  17<>3,  A  Ser- 
luon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  1767.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  17<57.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  published  at  the  re<|uciit  of  the  Htudenle,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached 
ut  Medfield,  Mass.,  17T1.  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  General  Court 
of  Sew  llampahire,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
St9vena,  D.  D.,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  reasouablcne^s  and  importance  of 
practical  religion,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1794.  Tho  Dudleian  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  1708.  An  occasional  DiacourBc  soon  after  the  ordination  of 
bis  colleague.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  1800. 

Dr.  Haven  was  married,  January  11,  1763,  to  Mehetabel,  the  thiid 
(laughter  of  tho  Rev.  l>r.  Applctou  of  Cambridge,  who  died  Septembsf  9, 
ITiT.  By  this  marriage  ho  had  cloven  children.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1778,  ho  married  Margaret,  widow  of  William  Marshall ;  by  whom  he  had 
six  childreu.  He  had  three  sous  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel 
in  1772  ;  Nathaniel  ApphCon  in  1779  ;  and  Ckarla  Chaunc;/  in  1804. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 


h 


GIDEON  HAWLET.» 

1752—1807. 


Gideon  Hawlkv  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  Grst  person  by  the  n 
of  Hawley,  who  came  to  this  conntry.  He  was  born  at  Stratfield,  (now 
Bridgeport,)  Conn.,  November  5.  1727,  0.  S.  His  mother  died  n ' 
was  but  three  days  old,  and  his  father  about  three  years  after.  Providence, 
however,  furnished  him  with  a  kind  and  excellent  nurse,  who  ultimately 
Adopted  him  as  her  own  child,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  he  never  ceased  to 
rogard  her  with  a  truly  filial  affection.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1749,  He  resolvcrl,  at  an  early  period,  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  tho 
ministry,  but  to  labour  as  a  missionary  aiuong  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
lUiTing  been    licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  missionary  career  it 
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Stockbridgc  in  1752,  under  the  patronage  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was 
himself  preaching  there,  as  well  to  the  Indians  as  the  white  people.  A  few 
families  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Tuscaroras,  had  gone  thither  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  Christian  knowledge  and  educating  their  children  ;  and  he 
became  both  their  schoolmaster  and  preacher.  Mr.  Edwards  co-operated 
with  him  very  cordially  in  the  enterprise,  often  visiting  his  school,  and  cat- 
echising his  scholars,  and  occasionally  delivering  a  discourse  to  their  parents. 
As  many  of  the  Indians  who  passed  the  winter  in  Stockbridge,  were  absent 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year, — so  that  it  was  in  the  winter  chiefly  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  labouring  for  them,  he  made  an  excursion  in  Sep- 
tember, 1752,  to  Schoharie,  where  his  Indian  friends  generallj  resorted. 
His  journey  was  a  succession  of  romantic  and  perilous  adventures  ;  never- 
theless,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  safely.  On  his  return  to  Stock- 
bridge,  the  Indians,  with  their  children,  being  again  collected  there, — ^he 
recommenced  his  school,  and  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevo- 
lent labours  as  before.  That  he  might  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  acquh> 
ing  the  language  of  tlie  Indians,  he  took  lodging  at  a  building  called  **  the 
boarding  school,"  and  furnished  a  chamber  in  it ;  but  in  February,  1753, 
this  building  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes  ;  and  most  of  his  books  and  furni- 
ture were  destroyed. 

Those  who  were  mainly  concerned  in  Indian  affairs  at  Stockbridge,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  violent  parties ;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
the  burning  of  the  house  was  a  matter  not  only  of  design  but  of  malignity. 
This  state  of  things  rendered  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  willing  to  find  some 
other  field  of  labour ;  and,  as  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affurs  mt  Bos- 
ton had  now  determined  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois, or  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  very  readily  consented  to  engage  in 
this  enterprise.  Accordingly,  in  April,  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  in 
maturing  the  plan  of  the  mission  ;  and,  in  May,  he  commenced  his  journey 
towards  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  gentleman 
of  high  character,  and  of  great  influence  among  the  Indians.  As  the  design 
of  the  mission  was  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  wilderness,  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  remotest  boundary  of  civilization,  the  enterprise  was  looked 
upon  with  great  interest ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  wife,  and  otheriJ, 
accompanied  them  a  considerable  distance  into  the  woods  towards  Kinder- 
hook.  Having  visited  Sir  William  Johnson  at  his  residence  upon  the 
Mohawk,  and  secured  his  patronage,  which,  on  account  of  his  great  influence 
with  the  Indians,  they  considered  very  important,  they  proceeded  towards 
tlie  head  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  had  various  perils  to  encounter,  and, 
in  one  instance  in  particular,  an  Indian  fired  a  gun  with  an  intention,  as  it 
was  supposed,  to  take  Mr.  Hawley's  life ;  and,  but  for  a  slight  turn  of  his 
body  at  the  moment,  the  murderous  design  would  have  been  accomplished. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  Onohoghgwage,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  Oughquauga.  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Mr.  Hawley  had  forthwith  an  interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  though  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  him  very  com- 
fortable accommodations. 

Mr.  Hawley  returned  to  the  East  the  next  year,  and  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1754,  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  the  Old  South  meeting 
house,  Boston, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr.  Sewilli 
•nd  the  Charge  delWered  \)y  Kb.  "^tvn^it. 
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Shortly  after  this,  be  returned  to  bia  field  uf  Ubour  on  the  Suaquebanna. 
and  coDtmued  there  till  Slaj,  175(J,  when  he  waa  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
that  country  OD  aceouut  of  the  French  war.  He  went  to  BoHton  in  June, 
and  having  entered  Col.  Gridley's  regiment  aa  Chaplain,  he  bood  joined  the 
army  above  Albany,  which  was  deittiued  against  CrowD  Point.  At  the  oloee 
of  the  eampaigu,  he  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  mission, 
but  the  euterpriiie  was  found  too  hazardoua  to  be  prosecuted.  A  church  was 
established  there  bj  the  Rev.  Kli  Porbes,  in  1762.  Mr.  Hawlcy  pasaed  the 
succeeding  winter  in  Stockbridge.  In  1757,  the  CommiBBioners  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Uospel,  persuaded  him  to  visit  the  tribe  of 
Indians  at  Marsbpec,  whose  pastor,  Mr.  Briant,*  had  been  dismissed.  Uere 
*he  was  installed,  April  10,  1758 ;  and  hero  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life, — 
ne&rly  half  a  ceotury,  in  the  most  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours  for 
the  flolvutiou  of  his  Indian  brethren. 

Mr.  ilawley  died  Outober  3,  1807,  aged  eighty  years.  One  of  his  friends 
thos  describes  an  iDtervicw  which  he  had  with  him  four  days  before  his 
deatJ)  :— 

"  Uf  appeared  perfectly  raliuoal  and  Iranijuil.  Speakine  if  liia  anproauhlng  disso- 
lution, and  liis  proaptcts  of  futurity,  iiu  obacrved, — '  1  have  hope  uf  aectptance,  but 
it  is  fuuudiMl  wliully  uu  free  and  Bovercign  grace,  and  not  at  all  on  my  own  work*.  It 
is  true  my  laboun  baic  been  manyj  but  lliey  have  been  bo  very  imjierfect,  attended 
wilb  so  great  a  want  of  cbarity,  biimility,  &c.,  that  I  have  no  hotio  in  them  as  Ibe 
ground  of  my  acceptance.'  Uc  cxprcsscid  his  regret,  at  the  same  lime,  that  ao  many 
of  OUT  modern  prvacbera  failed  in  pointing  out  no  clearly  as  tbcy  ought  tlie  dis- 
tinction between  grace  and  worki.  Ilia  cxpreiaion  wag  Iliat  '  Ihey  ao  jumbled 
them  together,  that  it  was  nlmait  imposaiblu  fur  common  hearers  to  undersund  them  ' 
Ho  addod — '  Yon  Itnow  I  was  always  a  Calvinial.  Have  you  not  obwrvfd,  Sir,  that 
those  who  hare  been,  while  in  bualtb,  odvocaiea  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  in  a  general 
■ense,  have  been  more  explicitly  and  decidedly  so,  in  the  near  view  of  death  t  llhinlt 
I  have.'  He  CK pressed  an  aOectiimale  concern  fur  hia  people,  and  bia  hope  that  the 
Society  would  not  fiirget  thcrn." 

President  Dwight  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Travels,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  this  venerable  man  in 
October,  1800:— 

"  After  dinner,  one  of  my  ffilow  travellers  accompanied  mo  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Uawley,  with  whom  we  ]iad  an  inlcrview  more  laterusiing  than  words  can  describe, 

'' This  gentleman  was  amoat  intimate  IVieud  ofmy  parents.  From  bis  youth  be  had 
■nstained  as  amiable  and  unexceptionable  a  character,  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among 
uninspired  men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  Kcalons  and  eandld,  Arm  and  gentle, 
sedate  and  cheerfnl,  with  a  tiarmony  of  clinrsclcr  equally  nnoommon  and  delightful. 
Katurally,  1  believe,  hie  disposition  was  ardent,  bis  conci:ptiona  strong,  and  his  sus- 
copttblllty  exqnisilf .  The  pnints.  h<>ivi>ver,  were  worn  down  and  sniuothed  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  peculiar  selr-goTernment,  Equally  removed  from  the 
phli^Qi  uf  insensibility,  and  the  vehemence  uf  passion,  his  feetings  weru  warm  ani^ 
yet  lemperalc.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  yonlh  of  eigliteen,  he 
rogarded  with  penonnl  affection.  To  this  ho  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  b* 
warn  prepared  to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my  grandparents 
on  botli  sidcsj  all  of  whom  ho  remembered  with  the  stroagest  emotions  uf  fViendshiu, 
wliuiii  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  aec  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  expressioDS  of  genuine  and  virtuous  attachment  paint  the  heart  at 
once,  in  a  manner  ]>«rri»;tly  understood,  and  exquisitely  feltj  but  they  cannot  be 
rojilcd.  Perhaps  titcy  were  never  more  happily  exhibited,  iior  by  a  mind  which 
felt  more,  or  In  a  manner  more  amiable  and  dEgnilied. 

•'  Mr.  Hawiny  had  a  favourite  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  the  greatest  hopes,  pos- 
sesaed  of  superior  Ulents  and  learning,  uf  ch'gant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and 

■  LaifDKL  BniilrT,  wu  bum  In  Eellaate.  Min.;  nagndaatidat  Harvard  Collegsin  1739; 
— "  ordained  puUir  uf  the  charch  in  Quincy,  Soplciolier  4,  1715 ;  wsa  dlimiucd  iMtebar  U, 
i  and  liiM  at  Sciluste,  Oetobcr  1,  1TM,  aged  thirty -two.     Hspabllafatd  a  aermon  preached 
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the  belt  repnUtion.    He  had  lately  come  from  the  TotonUp  in  CamMdgei  and  had 

been  just  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

"  By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoared,  and  moat  by  tboae  who  kaaw 
iiim  best.  In  the  room  over  our  heads,  ho  lay  on  his  dying  bed ;  aad  had  beat  eneetid 
to  expire  the  preceding  night.  For  death  he  was,  however,  emlnentlT  prepandj  aad 
looked  forward  through  the  curtains,  which  hide  the  invisible  worid.  to  aoenea  of  a 
M^ier  and  more  refined  nature,— scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  enU^Mnti 
Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidenco,  more  dignified  than  tho  loftieai  concepthni 
of  proud  philosophv,  and  the  sublimust  dreams  of  soeptered  ambition. 

'^The  pleasure  with  which  the  fathur  of  this  good  man  received  me;  the  nrTmittlij 
with  which  he  recalled  the  fVlends  of  his  youth ;  the  sorrow  awakenM  bj  tae  aUaa- 
tion  of  his  expiring  son,  and  the  setting  of  his  fond,  Inminona  hopea  in  the  iii|fit  if 
the  crave;  the  lustre  which  played  and  trembled  over  this  melancholy  acena  from  tht 
mind  of  that  son,  brilliant  with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory,  exhibited  in  tlieir 
nnion  and  their  alternations,  a  picture  wholly  singular,  beautiful,  aoleiiui,  and  sdb- 
lime.  I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight.  To  describe  it  ia  beyond  ay 
power.  Into  all  these  subjects  he  entered  familiarly  and  at  once:  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  remaining  menda;  to  mo- 
tract  his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  be  summoned  to  his  account  and  the  reward  of  Ui 
labours,  as  it  should  please  his  Employer,  lie  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  aerena  aabM- 
sion.  Ue  knew  that  he  Wtis  chastened;  but  found  high  and  sufficient  oonaolatlon  for 
his  sufferings  in  the  character  of  Ilim  from  whom  the  stroke  came.  To  me  bo  dwved, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  countenance,  the  affection  of  a  flitliar; 
and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  father's  blessing." 


r.  Hawlej  liad  lost  two  wives  previous  to  1797.  By  the  fint  miniagi 
lie  had  fiye  children ;  by  the  second,  none.  His  son,  James^  (referred  to 
above  bj  Dr.  D wight,)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792 ;  WM  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1797-98 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  oburdh  in  Pea- 
broke,  May  28,  1798 ;  and  died  October  8,  1800,  aged  twenty-Beyen. 


■♦#- 


COTTON  MATHER  SMITH  * 

1753—1806. 

Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  bom  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  October  26,  1731. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  Smith ;  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  who.  came  from  England  an  ordained 
minister,  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield,  in  1686, 
and  died  in  1648 ;  and  the  latter,  'the  granddaughter  of  Increase  Mather. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  great  uncle,  the  venerable  author  of  the  '^Magnalia.*' 

In  early  life,  he  was  distingiiished  for  great  activity  of  both  mind  and 
body,  and  for  an  uncommonly  amiable  and  placid  disposition.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1751.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  went  to  reside  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  probably  as  a  teaoher, 
where  his  mind  l>ecame  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion.  Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  profession, 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Woodbridget,  minister  of  Hatfield.  But  before  his  coarse  was  oom- 
pleted,  he  accepted  an  in^  itation  to  take  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been 
established  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge.      In  this  novel  enieriiriae  he 

*MS.  from  his  family. 
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engaged  with  groat  zeal;  and,  by  Lb  aniialile  and  wmniug  manoera,  and 
especially  by  iningliDfr  with  tbo  Indians  in  their  atblctia  sportH,  bo  acquired 
k  oommanding  influence  over  tbuui,  and  brought  tbeiu  unlirely  within  his 
control.  He  laboured  for  tbeiu  with  untiring  diligence,  and  with  eorres- 
pondiug  auccesB  ;  and  became  a  proficient  in  their  language,  white  he  wu 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  own.  Having  completed  the  term 
for  whieb  he  wna  engnged,  be  returned  to  Hatfield,  and  resumed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1753."  In  the  Bum- 
mer of  1754,  lie  was  crapluyed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  by 
the  First  church  and  society  iu  Sharon,  Conn. ;  and,  after  preaching  to  them 
ill  this  i-'apacity  for  mure  iban  a  year,  be  accepted  their  call,  and  «aa  duly 
eoustituti'd  their  pastor,  August  '2H,  1755. 

The  field  of  labour  into  which  Mr.  Smith  now  entered,  waa,  in  many 
reepeots,  a  difficult  one.  A  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  existed  in  the 
puiah,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overrun,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
adkiemstics ;  the  spirit  of  infidelity  was  rife  in  various  oircloa ;  profligacy 
ID  different  forms  took  on  an  air  of  unaccustomed  insolence  ;  and  scenes  of 
profane,  nocturnal  revelry  were  multiplied  on  every  side.  Few  men  were 
better  adapted  to  meet  such  an  exigency  than  Mr.  Smith.  While  he  was 
honest  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  hh  various  duties,  and  scrupled  not  to 
l>roclaim  unwelconio  truths,  and  to  administer  pointed  rebukes,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  so  prudent  and  conciliatory  was  his  spirit,  so  bland  and 
altractive  were  his  manners,  that  be  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  oficnce,  while  yet 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  successfully  tbe  work  of  reformation.  He  did 
not  scruple  oven  to  go  in  person  to  the  midnight  haunts  of  sensual  excess  ; 
but  he  did  it  with  such  an  uir  of  sincerity  and  benevolence,  that,  while  he 
never  failed  to  disperse  the  couipnny.  he  never,  so  far  as  was  known,  even 
brought  upon  bim^elf  their  reproacbcfi.  The  success  that  attended  his  pru- 
dent, benevolent,  and  persevering  labours,  is  manifest  in  ibc  fuet  that,  long 
before  the  close  of  hh  ministry,  bis  parish  became  as  much  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  order,  and  attuchuient  to  Christian  institutions,  aa  thoy  had 
been,  at  the  beginning,  for  the  opposite  <|ualitiea. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Smith  not  only  ftlt  a  deep  interest, 
but  took  an  active  share.  He  Etrved  aa  Chaplain,  under  General  Schuyler, 
io  the  memorable  campaign  of  1775,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hardshipB 
and  privations  which  be  then  endured,  was  seiicd  with  a  malignant  fevefi 
to  which  he  hod  well  nigh  fallen  a  victim,  and  from  ihu  effects  of  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  Tbe  important  services  which  he  rendered  in  the 
itnny,  not  merely  in  preaching,  as  he  had  opportunity,  but  in  minietoring 
to  the  siuk,  enoouraging  the  disheartened,  and  urging  the  inipurtanoe  of 
strict  discipline  and  due  subordination,  were  gratefully  remembered  by 
many,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  them,  and  especially  by  the 
distinguished  General,  under  whom  be  immediately  served. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1756  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Worthington*  of  Saybrookj  a  lady  (Hstinguished  alike  for  her  inlelloctual 

■Willi*"  WohtbisoTos  wm  »  mh  of  William  WortUnglon 
ColohMWr,  Conn.,  aiiJ  granJjoii  nf  Nii'Jiolru  Worthin(!iou,  the 
b11  who  bau-  the  iiuDs  of  WartbJDEloo  in  ths  United  ^UUw.     ■   ..«  ..—  —,-^ 
mlliu  nn;'  lual  a  put  or  thi  whale  ot  fala  iiUU  by  mnfisration,  nail  csd 
■bant  IG&O.      He  lettled  Snt  )u  lUtflsld,  Mmu.,  *.nd  &rt«nnTda  nmovnl  tc 
WUIiMD  Worthingloii  wu  born,  probublj  in  Colohesler,  Dnwiaber  fi    ■-'" 
YbIb  CuUege  in  171S;  kfttr  being  lieenied  tu  pTCMb,  wu  Eincdujeil 
kl  Stcaingtun,  Conn. ;  wu  aettlcd  ai  tnluiiMr  of  SkjbrgoV,  WeaV  Pu\iV  1>\a« 
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zeMUToes,  domestic  virtaes,  social  accomplishments,  aai  eamest  pety. 
She  died  suddenly  in  June,  1800,  at  Albany,  on  her  reiom  firom  Bdlston 
Springs,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Notwithstanding  the  bereaTed  hnshand 
erinced  a  oheerM  subniission  to  the  Divine  will  under  this  aflUoUve  dispen- 
sation, he  felt  the  shock  most  deeply,  and  his  health,  from  that  time,  begu 
visibly  to  decline.  Finding  himself,  at  lengtii,  inadequate  to  the  diaohaige 
of  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  requested  his 
parish  to  provide  him  a  colleague  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1804,  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  hb  wish  realised.  In  1805,  fifty  years  firom 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his  Half-Century  Sermon  to  s 
numerous  and  deeply  interested  audience,  from  Luke  ii.  20,  30 — ^*  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  fi)r 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  He  stated  in  the  sermon  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  delivered  upwards  of  four  thousand  pohlie 
discourses,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  on  funeral,  and  other  ^wdsl, 
oocasions. 

Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  adndnistered  the  Commnnioa, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1806.  A  disorder  which  had  been,  for 
some  time,  making  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  had  now  so  far  developed 
itself,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  further  public  service.  He,  how* 
ever,  continued  in  a  lingering  state  for  several  months ;  and  showed  himself, 
under  the  most  excruciating  paroxysms  of  disease,  an  edifying  ^Tiimplft  of 
calm  and  humble  resignation.  Two  days  before  his  death,  he  ayuled  himseK 
of  a  brief  interval  of  freedom  from  pain,  to  leave  his  dying  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  after  having  bridly  enu- 
merated and  enforced  what  he  regarded  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
he  thus  concluded  his  remarks  : — *'  These  things  I  have  preached  to  others, 
and  these  things  I  myself  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  God  governs  the  world; 
and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  I  believe  in  my  own  present  exbtence  and 
approaching  dissolution.  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief!"  He  said  little  after 
this,  more  than  to  give  a  response  to  an  appropriate  prayer  which  his  col- 
league o£fercd  at  his  bedside ;  but  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  till  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1806,  when  he  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  1^ 
ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremiah  Day,  1770; 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  D»y, 
1771  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Smith,  1793. 

Mr.  Smith  had  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  John  Cotton^  is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1791 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rer. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  June  13,  1793  ;  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Co^ 
poration  of  Yale  College  from  1818  till  his  death. 

*"  vv^S*°*  ^^  November  16,  1756.  He  preached  the  Eleotion  Sermon  in  1744,  which  wai 
pnbluhed.  He  wu  a  persaaaive  and  popular  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and  waa  eneebilf 
diatlDfniisbed  for  his  bland  and  gentlemanlj  mannen.  Ifany  of  hia  deaoendants  ara  pmoaa«r 
gr^t  reapeoiability,  among  whom  are  the  Ute  John  Cotton  Smith*  Qoremor  of  ConMetkiW 
sad  Profciior  Fowler  of  Anbenli  C«XV«f». 
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FROM  THE  REV  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  4th  May,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighhourhood  of  my  father's,  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  our  house,  and  often 
exchanged  pulpits  with  my  father,  during  mj  early  years.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  chiefly  at  that  period,  though  it  was  continued,  with  more  or  less 
intimacy,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  tolerahly  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  my  impressions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  united  great 
benignity  and  intelligence  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  manners  were 
remarkably  polished,  so  that  he  might  have  appeared  to  advantage  even  in  a  court: 
they  were  a  delightful  compound  of  simplicity,  gracefulness,  and  dignity;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entirely  free  from  hauteur  or  ostentation,  and  he  could 
make  the  humblest  man  in  the  community  feel  at  home  in  his  company.  In  his 
intcrcoui'se  with  his  people,  and  with  society  at  large,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prudence— he  never  performed  an  act,  or  uttered  a  word,  that  was  fitted  needlessly 
to  wound  others,  or  to  impair  the  dignity,  or  lessen  the  influence,  of  his  own  char- 
acter. He  possessed  an  exquisite  sensibility,  which  was  sometimes  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and  not  unfrcquently  of  no  inconsiderable  pain.  His  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  was  exceedingly  nice,  and  with  all  his  mildness,  he  was  capable  of  deal- 
ing out  severe  reproofs  to  obstinate  ofienders.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  now 
occurs  to  me.  He  was  sent,  as  were  several  of  his  brethren,  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  Litchfield  County  Association,  as  a  missionary  into  Vermont,  which  was  then 
but  very  sparsely  settled,  and  in  some  parts,  by  a  population  of  rather  an  equivo- 
cal character.  Some  of  the  inhabitants, — I  think  Ethan  Allen  of  infidel  notoriety, 
was  among  them, — took  it  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should  have  come  on  such  an 
errand,  as  if  there  was  some  implication  that  they  needed  to  be  converted  from  a 
state  of  Heathenism.  They  even  attacked  him  in  the  most  rude  and  opprobrions 
manner  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  he  replied  to  their  wanton  attack  with  digni* 
fied  severity.  I  remember  tliat  the  closing  words  of  his  answer,  which  certainly 
showed  an  indignant  sense  of  injury  were, — "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  only  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  afiectionata 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  instructive  and  animated 
preacher.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  unction  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  manner  was  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  graceful.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  substantially  those 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bellamy ;  but  his  gentle  and  urbane  manner  prevented  him 
from  ever  giving  needless  offence.  I  do  not  think  of  any  clergyman  whom  he  more 
nearly  resembled  in  his  winning  and  attractive  qualities,  than  your  venerable  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  You  are  aware  that  his  son,  the  late 
Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  was  not  only  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and  consis- 
tency of  both  his  natural  and  Christian  character,  but  was  a  model  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  father  than  by  saying 
that  the  son  inherited  his  fine  qualities. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 
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JOHN  HOOKER  * 

1753—1777. 

FROM  THE   HON.  LEWIS  STRONG. 

NoRTHAMFTOH,  Mus.,  Janiuury  25, 1M8. 

Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  a  sketch  of  mj  grandfather,  the 
Rbv.  John  Hooker,  formerly  minister  of  this  town  ;  but  with  much  less 
saooess  than  I  could  have  wished.  Though  it'  is  only  about  seventy  years 
since  his  death,  I  can  find  none  here,  except  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who 
even  remember  him  ;  and  they  can  tell  me  little  more  than  that  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher  and  pastor,  and  a  great  favourite  among  the  people. 

He  was  born  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  now  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Beriin, 
in  the  year  1729.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Hooker,  a  respectable  £urmer  of 
that  place,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  of  FarmingtoD, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  Hii 
eariy  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  town,  December  5,  1753.  He  was  married  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1755,  to  Sarah  Worthington,  a  sister  of  Colonel  Joha 
Worthington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Colonel  Worthington *s  house  in  Springfield;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that,  according  to  the  etiquette  cf  ihosa 
days,  the  bride  rode  from  Springfield  to  this  place,  on  horseback,  on  t 
pillion,  behind  one  of  Mr.  Uookcr's  deacons. 

Old  Mrs.  W ,  who  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  the  interim  between 

the  dismission  of  President  Edwards  and  the  settlement  of  his  successor, 
says  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  most  excellent  and  lovely  man,  of  the  most 
condescending,  familiar,  and  winning  manners,  and  singularly  devoted  to  the 
welfare,  and  gifted  in  the  instruction,  of  children.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
catechising  the  children  of  the  congregation, — making  use  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  in  the  meeting  house  ; — giving  out,  from  time  to  time,  questions 
for  their  examination  at  home,  and  receiving  their  answers  with  proofs  from 
Scripture  at  his  own  hou^c  ;  thus  bringing  the  young  people  of  the  town 
into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  himself  as  their  minister.  In 
this  way,  and  by  the  interest  he  uniformly  manifested  in  their  welfare,  he 
became  the  object  of  their  strong  affection  ;  while  the  gentleness  of  his 
deportment,  his  sound  discretion,  and  his  instructive  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
secured  to  him,  to  such  an  extent,  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people,  that 
they  were  always  satisfied  to  hear  him,  and  did  not  care  to  hear  any  body  else. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  she  represents  as  having  been  both 
benign  and  intelligent,  and  his  person  of  about  the  medium  size, — not  very 
unlike,  I  should  judge  from  her  representation,  to  his  son,  the  late  Judge 
Hooker  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  two  sermons  only^-one  at  the  ordination  of 
Thomas  Allen  at  Pittsfield,  in  1764 ;  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hunt,  in  1775.     If  the  last  be  not  much  superior  to  his  ordinary 
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discourses,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  as  easy,  and  unpretending,  and 
animated,  as  my  informant  seems  to  have  thought  it,  I  can  readily  believe 
that  his  death  must  have  been  regarded,  at  least  by  his  own  people,  as  a 
great  calamity. 

From  papers  still  in  possession  of  one  branch  of  his  family,  as  well  as 
from  the  representations  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Williams,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hooker  must  have  taken  an  unusuai  interest,  and  made  great 
proficiency,  in  the  study  of  Astronomy,  in  early  life,  and  that  he  retained 
that  interest  in  an  unusual  degree,  long  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  death,  from  the  small  pox,  was  no  doubt  preceded  and  attended  by 
circumstances  peculiarly  distressing,  not  only  to  his  wife  and  children,  but 
to  himself;  and  yet  I  have  always  understood  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed.  The  evening  before  his  removal 
to  the  pest  house,  where  he  afterwards  died,  he  exclaimed,  when  alluding  in 
his  family  prayer  to  the  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  termination  of  his 
illness, — **  When  thou  wilt,  and  where  thou  wilt,  and  how  thou  wilt !"  and 
when  told  a  little  before  the  event  occurred,  that  he  had  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  he  repeated  with  great  animation  the  hymn, 

"  How  beauteous  arc  their  feet,"  &c. 

The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  (and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  my  father,*  who  married  Sarah  Hooker,  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
November,  1777,)  is  as  follows: — 

"  Here  lies  the  Rev.  Jolm  Ilooker,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  Cth  of  February,  1777, 
in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age. 

''  In  him  an  excellent  and  cultivated  genius,  engaging  manners,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  combined  to  form  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  to  render  him  exemplary 
and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

"  The  afTectionate  people  of  his  cliarge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many  amiable  and 
Christian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

I  have  thus  given  you.  My  Dear  Sir,  a  very  meagre  account, — and  yet  it 
is  the  best  I  can  obtain, — of  this  excellent  man.  In  seeking  the  materials 
even  for  this,  however,  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  of  the  peculiar  loveli- 
ness of  his  character,  that  I  can  only  regret  now  that  you  or  some  one  else, 
by  making  the  inquiries  you  have  proposed,  did  not  put  me  upon  an  investi- 
gation, yielding  me  so  much  pleasure,  forty  years  ago. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

L.  STRONG. 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  above  communication  from  tlie 
Hon.  Mr.  Strong,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  impressions  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield  concerning  Mr.  Hooker,  as  he  communi- 
cated them  to  me  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Lathrop's  settlement  at  West 
Springfield  was  only  two  years  after  that  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Northampton, 
so  that  Dr.  L.  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  during  nearly  his  whole 
minbtry.  The  amount  of  his  testimony,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was 
as  follows : — 

That  in  his  religious  views  Mr.  H.  was  substantially  a  Calvinist,  though 
differing  somewhat  in  his  statements  of  some  of  the  Evangelical  doctrines 
from  his  predecessor,  President  Edwards ;  that,  while  he  preached  the  truth 
with  simplicity  and  directness,  he  met,  with  great  skill  and  caution,  tf 

•Ibekfta  Oot.  Strom  of  MiMMh^wUti 
YOL.  I.  04 
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prejudices  of  luB  hearers,  and  always  aroided  giving  needleee  offienoe;  tittt 
his  manner  was  earnest,  and  attraotive,  and  free  from  erery  thing  that  had 
the  semblance  of  affectation ;  in  short,  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  as  fine  a 
model  of  a  preacher  as  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He  mentioned  partionkilj 
having  beard  him  preach  a  sermon  at  Springfield  on  the  '^  Sealing  of  tbe 
Spirit,"  while  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  tht 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck, — which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  exceeded  by  any  effort  in  the  pulpit.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  proof  of 
his  singularly  gifted  mind  and  excellent  character,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  tempest  which  had  been  raging  at  Northampton  for  years,  previomi 
to  his  settlement,  it  was  then  completely  hushed ;  and  the  contending  parties 
in  the  church  quickly  sacrificed  their  mutual  asperities  in  their  oommon 
attachment  to  his  ministry.  In  short,  among  all  the  great  and  good  men 
with  whom  Dr.  Lathrop  was  contemporary,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  him  speak  of  one  upon  whom  he  placed  a  higher  estimate  as  a  man,  a 
Ohristian,  and  a  minister,  than  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northampton. 


-••- 


ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

1754—1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GHAUNGEY  A.  GOODRIGH,  D.  D., 

PROrBBtOR    IX   TALK  OOLLBOB. 

Yale  College,  March  Ist,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yon  requested  me,  a  little  before  my  father's  death,  to 
take  down  from  his  lips  some  brief  account  of  my  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Durham,  Conn.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  will  now  give  you  the  substance 
of  what  he  said;  adding  a  few  anecdotes,  (as  you  particularly  desired,) 
which  may  serre  to  illustrate  his  character  or  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

All  who  bear  the  name  in  this  country,  however  differently  it  may  be 
spelt,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  two  brothers  John  antl  William 
Goodrich,  who  came  out  in  early  life  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Goodrich 
Castle  in  the  West  of  England,  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  about 
the  year  1640.  My  grandfather  was  third  in  descent  from  William ;  and 
was  born  in  the  South  parish  of  Wethersfield,  now  the  town  of  Rocky  Hill, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  (0.  S.)  1734.  He  was  named  after  an  unole.  Col. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  a  man  of  property  and  without  children,  who  offered  (it 
is  understood)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  giving  his  namesake  an  education  at 
College, — the  first  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The  boy  was 
accordingly  placed  at  an  early  age  with  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of 
Wethersfield,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  American  Colonies.  Here, 
he  was  taught  the  languages  with  that  peculiar  thoroughness  which  came 
down  to  the  first  ministers  of  New  England,  from  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  Erasmus.  He  was  made  to  speak  Latin  from  childhood, 
much  like  a  mother  tongue  ;  and  when  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the 
»ge  of  fourteen,  he  probaAA^  Vuae^  \t  better  as  a  medium  of  thought 
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iban  the  majority  of  our  Alumni  when  tbej  leave  the  institution.  Tbia 
fatnilurity  went  on  increftsing  throughnut  life;  most  of  bis  reading,  espe- 
cially among  Commentators,  lay  in  ihat  language ;  so  that  for  nuinj  years 
danag  bis  seasons  of  severe  study,  he  npjicared  (as  my  father  remarked)  to 
ihiak  in  Latin  <\uite  as  much  agio  Knglisb.  Ho  entered  College  at  a  faYOur- 
kblo  time,  during  the  best  days  of  Mr.  Clap's  Presidency.  The  changes 
made  eiglit  years  before  in  the  course  of  study,  bad  now  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion. The  physioul  sciences,  especially  Astronomy,  bad  gained  a  strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  tha  students,  through  the  recent  diacoveries  of  New- 
ton ;  and  the  whole  life  of  my  grandfather  shows  the  absorbing  interest 
with  whii:b  he  must  have  eiit"red  into  these  pursuits,  during  his  collegiate 
course.  In  the  buBiest  scenes  of  bis  ministry,  he  rarely  failed  to  compote 
the  celipses  of  each  new  year,  as  it  approached.  He  spent  much  time  in 
abstruse  mathematical  studies.  He  wa^  a  careful  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  when  the  Aurora  liorealia  made  its  appearance  again  with  Bo  much 
splendour  in  17S0,  he  drew  up  one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  it  ever  published, 
giving  an  exact  delineation  on  paper  of  the  auroral  arch.  It  was  with  such 
habits  that  be  took  h'la  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  the  autumn  of  1752. 

lie  now  studied  Theology  and  began  to  prcath,  but  was  ealled  hack  to  the 
Tutorship  in  1755.  This  office  ho  held  only  a  year,  being  invited  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  chureh  in  Durham,  Conn.,  where  be 
was  ordained  November  24th,  1756,  and  soon  after  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey.  In  your 
account  of  this  venerable  man,  mention  has  no  doubt  been  made  of  a 
remarkable  library  which  he  obtained  from  England,  tlirough  the  kindness 
uf  his  friends  there.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  books  ever 
brought  into  the  Colonies  on  private  account ;  and  had  just  been  divided 
among  his  children,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  new  pastor  the  share  which 
fell  to  his  father-in-law.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  ample  library.  As  I 
aaw  it  forty  years  after,  it  completely  covered  the  walls  of  two  large  rooms 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  while  the  additions  he  had  himself  made, 
nearly  filled  an  adjoining  apurtuient  which  was  used  for  writing.  Here  he 
gttve  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  to  severe  study  ;  and  could  do  it  the 
more  easily,  because  his  people  cspected  scarcely  any  care  or  attention 
tixoept  on  the  Sabbath.  The  entire  parish,  •ith  the  few  eiceptions  arising 
from  illness  or  extreme  age,  met  him  every  week,  without  fail,  in  the  house 
of  God.  Any  who  had  need,  cuuld  see  him  alone  in  the  intervals  of  Diyine 
worship  ;  and  this  nas  all  they  asked  of  their  pastor,  escept  in  oaaea  of 
very  severe  illness  or  death.  Thtu,  his  whole  time  was  at  bis  command ; 
and  during  these  ten  years,  be  rarely  spent  less  than  fourteen  boars  a  day 
in  severe  intellectual  labour.  One  simple  rule  gave  bim  uniform  health ;  it 
was  that  of  rising  from  every  meal  with  as  much  appetite  us  when  he  sal 
down. 

A  large  part  of  bis  time  was,  at  first,  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  while  at  College  ;  and 
wM  accustomed  during  most  of  his  life,  to  read  at  family  prayers  directly 
from  the  original  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  giving  a  translation  of  hu 
own  with  such  comments  as  the  case  required.  H\a  \lt\jt«-w  "^S^^*.  via* 
lies  before  me;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  l\\e  stea.i^  -^TOgtifftsVi xaaft* 
through  its  pages,  aa  recorded  at  the  bead  ot  eact  booW«\v  Via  o'svi  \ 
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It  BeeniB  to  hsfe  taken  Urn  about  fenrteen  monthi,  on  an  arenge,  to  gD 
thfocgh  the  Old  Testament.  How  many  times  he  repeated  the  prooeti,  h 
ii  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  reading  of  the  word  of  Qod  for  devoUonal  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  criticism,  Foems  to  haye  lain,  during  his  whole  life, 
ohiefly  in  the  original  tongues.  Most  of  his  labour,  however,  was  bestowed 
at  thb  time  on  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages  of  Soriptare.  There 
were  two  physicians  in  adjoining  towns,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  Both 
of  them  had  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  county ;  and  wherever 
they  went,  were  continually  throwing  out  insinuations  against  religion^  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  difficulties  or  contradictions  in  the  Bible.  This  led 
him  to  study  the  passages  referred  to,  with  the  closest  attention.  He  had 
the  means  of  doing  so  on  a  broad  scale,  since  his  library  contained  nearly 
all  the  great  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  soyenteenth  centuries,  soeh 
as  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator,  &c.,  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  ablest 
Puritan  Divines.  The  conclusions  he  reached,  were  drawn  out  in  extended 
dissertations,  of  which  I  believe  more  than  two  hundred  were  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death.  One  of  them  on  the  passage,  "  He  shall  be 
ealled  a  Nazarcne,"  fills  nearly  forty  pages  in  quarto,  and  most  of  them 
were  of  half  that  size.  Some  were  apparently  intended  for  the  physiciaiis 
in  question;  while  others  were  probably  circulated  by  the  deigj  and 
friends  of  religion,  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus,  they  answered  the 
purpose  of  those  Tracts  and  shorter  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  which 
have  happily  been  so  much  multiplied  of  late,  for  the  nudntenanoe  of 
revealed  truth. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  he  found  a  young  family  growing  up 
around  him,  with  no  adequate  means  for  their  support.  He  had  recciyed 
from  his  people  what  was  then  called  a  **  settlement,"  that  is,  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  procure  a  convenient  house  and  homestead.  But  his 
salary  was  only  $333 .  34  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  few  acres  of  parsonage 
land.  He  lived  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  New  England,  at  a 
time  when  clergymen  always  travelled  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  along 
the  road ;  and  his  house  was  every  where  known  for  its  generous  hospitality. 
He  was,  therefore,  conipcUed  to  seek  more  ample  means  of  support,  and  noir 
began  to  prepare  students  for  College.  His  thorough  scholarship  made  bim 
a  highly  successful  teacher  ;  he  had  usually  from  fifteen  to  thirty  under  his 
care  at  once ;  and  during  the  next  twenty  years,  nearly  three  hundred 
young  men  passed  under  his  instructions.  In  this  way,  he  was  enabled  to 
educate  his  five  sons  at  College  and  prepare  them  for  public  life ;  in  addi* 
tion  to  which,  he  left  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labours  as  a  teacher. 

Hb  mathematical  studies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means  neglected ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  employment  as  an  instructor  led  him  to  cultivate  them 
with  perhaps  greater  assiduity.  A  single  anecdote  will  illustrate  his 
absorption  of  thought  in  such  studies.  He  had  spent  a  number  of  weeb 
in  the  investigation  of  some  question  in  the  mixed  mathematics,  involving 
long  fluxionary  processes,  and  had  arrived  at  conclusions,  materially  diffe^ 
ent  from  what  he  anticipated.  This  led  him  to  suspect  some  error ;  but 
nitet  going  over  his  calculations  again  and  again,  he  was  unable  to  detect 
it.  At  length,  he  sent  his  papers  to  be  examined  by  the  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yide  College,  who  were  equally  unable  to  dii- 
oover  any  mistake.    One  oS  tftiem^  aX  W\.^lQin(vc&ft^  ^^  ^per  to  Br.  Bil* 
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toobouse  of  PliLUJalpliia,  who  was  also  baffled,  and  f  roposed  to  send  it  for 
examinalion  to  Dr.  i^Iaskelyae  of  London.  I  will  gire  jou  the  remainder 
of  ibc  story  in  my  father's  words.  "  One  hot  afternoon  in  July,"  said  be, 
-'  I  vas  raking  bay  in  tbc  liunie-lot,  behind  the  old  gentleman,  who  sccmod 
niacb  iiurncrscd  in  thought,  talking  earnestly  to  himself,  and  raking  the 
faster  as  he  talked.  At  luat  he  stopped  short  and  broke  out,—'  Ah,  I  seo 
it !  1  see  it !  There  it  is ! '  '  See  what,  father  ?'  '  I  see  whero  the  blunder 
lay !  I  must  get  back  that  foolish  paper  from  Dr.  Ritteiihonee,  hefiire  lie 
sends  it  to  England.'  Ue  threw  down  his  rake,  run  inti>  the  hou»e,  and 
despatched  his  letter  hy  the  earliest  eonveyance." 

The  first  occasion  whieh  drew  him  into  tin  acquaintance  with  the  elergy 
of  other  States,  was  one  of  lively  interest  to  the  Amerii'an  churches.  A 
plan  bad  been  formed  in  England  for  sending  out  Diocesan  fiishops  to  be 
stationed  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  either  hy  act  of  Parliament  or  through 
the  agency  of  the  Estaldblied  Church.  This  (whether  rightly  or  not) 
excited  much  alarm;  and  in  t"QG,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia invited  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  meet  them 
bjr  delegates  in  a  Convention  on  the  subject.  Annual  eefsious  of  thia 
body  were  held  alternately  in  New  Jersey  and  Cuimectimil,  down  to  ITTB ; 
and  my  grandfather  was  repeatedly  sent  as  a  delegate,  By  order  of 
the  Convention,  he  drew  up  Iteports  which  fill  nearly  one  third  of  the 
minutes,  as  jiuhlished  at  a  later  day  by  Dr.  Field.  One  of  them  was  ao 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Connectieut  in  1774,  with  the  number  of 
"dissenters,"  aa  they  were  then  called,  from  the  established  order  of  our 
fihuiches.  It  was  founded  on  actual  rsturns  from  every  parish,  obtained  by 
n  long  and  extended  correspondence  with  all  quarters  of  the  State.  The 
original  is  now  before  lue  ;  and  I  observe  that  the  number  was  only  six  in 
the  town  of  Durham,  out  of  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  thirtyone. 
All  of  these,  OS  an  t^ed  inhabitant  once  told  me,  became  Tories  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  and  at  a  later  period  were  brought  into  great  danger  of 
their  lives,  by  a  Bnpposed  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  "  Your  grand- 
father," be  added,  "  interposed  in  their  behalf  with  great  earnestnesB  and 
with  ultimate  suceess  ;  and  most  of  them,  after  their  release,  called  upon 
hira  with  a  request  to  be  received  back  among  hia  people ;  urging  him  par- 
ticularly to  accept  their  parish  dues  for  nearly  ten  years  which  bad  elapsed 
unco  they  left  his  congregation.  In  the  Convention  just  mentioned,  be 
wa»  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York,  Dr. 
McWhorter  of  Newark,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  probably  through  their  influence,  that  be  afterwardi 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College. 

It  ought  here  to  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Atrierican  clergy,  that  the 
seal  with  which  they  entered  into  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  not  a  mere 
ebullition  of  feeling  caught  from  their  people,  nor  was  it  owing  to  asj 
impulse  received  from  the  politicians  of  the  day.  It  was  the  result  of  dia- 
puasions  carried  on  for  some  years  by  leading  Divines  among  them,  in  their 
Rooial  meetings  and  larger  ecclesiastical  bodies.  All  who  ever  studied  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  will  remember  the  copiousness  and  fcrvonr  with  which  he 
argued  the  question  of  "  The  Right  of  Resistance;"  the  eiactnuaa  ■«\\^ 

tuoh  he  laid  down  the  limitations  of  that  iVj\it  ■,  a.B4  iS^e  ■ser^  igMLti'A 
tcipies  on  which  a/one  he  admitted  its  excTCiac,     tV\a  ^a.%».d«»»  *■ 
0  to  whiob  the  subject  of  this  akotc\i  -totmei  mi  <i«^1  ft-VA*^ 
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fekCrvrf .  4^.  M«t  'uu(  iif  im  wtat  vm  im  flg«!is  anac  of  iijs  BEt  ix  lae  vm- 
§^%>  '/  ^ut  h^fsx^^..  tvA  musMC  liflc  ^  lac  ms  ^ria.  ni  fl»e  a  a£ ki 
tmKe*^^r»^  wnik,  yHf^.  V0si.  w}»  sac 

m  tii>«;  ^K-rsu.^srt  vi>:i  L^  kfi  y^7*tl.     Hii  seal 

tiilb  x'^lt  vit&  tL^  niBkli  pwtc  mk«ijE  tiie  Sc«»L  frcos  X^ev^  Hj:vie&  t»  ike 

venr  ^ujvsilr,  tjt  vy>  r^tbl**  m  ki«  ciorU  to  pat  d<yvii  ti« 

iiMoi,  TL^j  Mtit  Qp  v>  fianlorJ  ay>re  tlkan  a  thoii«ai>d  T*7tes  for  Ae  **  Sct. 
Kiizur  Gc^/dridii '"  U>  l>e  (i orcrnor  of  C<»iiectkttt ;  a  singniar  ifif<ima  of 
thn  qtiaiDt  bom^/nr  wbieb  tb«  Pariua  FMie  so  often  intemdiigled  whk  tUr 

In  177^,  L«  WM  ^t:KuA  into  the  Corponti<m  of  Ymie  College.  Tbeaext 
jear,  it  becaiia«  nee^ftiian'  to  appoint  a  Frendent,  and  the  ejes  of  nnnj  were 
tniiMd  cm  Dr  Htilw ;  who  did  not  himMrlf,  howerer.  expeet  the  appointment. 
mncM  hf.  T*',m^r)L*  in  Ki«  Diarv.  **  I  thoazht  «uch  were  the  sentiments  <^  tbf 
AjMM;rfiblj  and  a  plurality  of  thf;  pjt?tor?»  re-re^rtin::  mv  ideas  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  and  rny  d'Krlrinal  ■system  of  Diviniiy.  that  it  was  impossible  I 
ibouM  U;  t'\<'j:Xf'Ay  Owing  to  Lis  Ion;:  ab«K?nco  from  the  State,  there  had 
W:n  no  opportunity  of  rno'lifying  these*  sentiments  by  per>onal  interconrse : 
in  a/ldition  to  which,  ^torne  of  his  warmff*jt  supp^^rters  were  men  who  had 
l>e/;ofne  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  in  n  Tri-vi««ns  controversy,  and  were  still 
f'jfuM'ircA  by  many  as  hceking  to  intiod  ice  dangerous  innovations  in  Theo- 
logy. L'nder  tlje?«e  circumstances,  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  clergy  selected  Dr. 
Oo/idrich  as  their  candidate  ;  and  when  the  vote  was  first  taken,  the  Corpo- 
ration was  e^jually  divided  !;etween  him  and  Dr.  Stiles.  At  a  subsequent 
ballot,  the  latter  wjih  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  declared  when  he 
learned  the  vote,  *'  Nothing  short  of  unanimity  shall  induce  my  acceptance." 
It  wnH  now  proposed  that  he  should  meet  the  Corporation  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  views  ;  and  the  result  showed  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  that 
a  f*?w  hours  of  private  conversation  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  may  do  more  to 
mak(!  good  men  understand  each  other,  than  years  of  discussion  at  a  distance. 
Dr.  ^ioodrich  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  declared  him- 
self fully  satisfied.  Differences  there  might  be  in  modes  of  statement,  or 
In  what  might  Ix;  called  the  *' philosophy  of  religion;"  but  they  were  per- 
feotly  agr(;ed  in  tlie  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He,  therefore,  urged 
bin  friends  to  unite  in  giving  a  cordial  support  to  Dr.  Stiles ;  and  the  next 
day,  accordingly,  the  Corporation  unanimously  chose  him  Professor  of 
Kcdesiastical  History,  an  office  created  apparently  on  the  instant,  as  a  means 
of  giving  him  a  united  proof  of  their  confidence.  This  decided  his  accept- 
oe ;  and  from  that  moTneiit,  l\ie  Vwq  fs».^<^\^\«&  Wsatae  friends  for  Ufe« 
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Dr.  Goodrich  was  soon  after  chosen  into  a  Commiltce,  (since  cnlled  ihi' 
Prudential  Coiumittee,)  to  which  the  concerns  of  tliu  College  are  mainly 
intniated  ;  and  spcodilj  Lecanie  the  most  active  member  of  tlie  Curporatioii 
in  its  business  conccma.  In  thi.t  capacity,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lego  during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stiles'  Presidency  and  a  part  of  Dr.  Dwight's, 
were  perhaps  the  most  useful  labours  of  his  life.  The  latter  remarked,  iu 
speaking  of  them,  "  No  man  living  probably  so  well  understood  the  intciestK 
of  our  I'niversitj,  or  for  more  than  twenty  years  took  so  active  and  import- 
ant a  part  in  its  concerns." 

Some  jenra  ago,  I  met  with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  tho  Durham 
ehureh,  who  gave  me  a  few  of  those  "  personal  reeollectiona"  which  you 
oontiider  peculiarly  dcsirahle  in  a  sketch  like  this.  Her  countenancL'  lighted 
np  at  the  mention  of  her  old  pastor ;  and  she  went  on  in  stronger  tcrraF 
than  I  had  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  family,  to  speak  of  the  veneration  in 
which  be  was  held  hy  the  whole  pariah.  They  knew  nothing,  she  said,  of 
his  learning  from  any  display  of  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  perfectly  under- 
Rtood  his  eminent  scholarship,  and  were  proud  of  him  on  this  account. 
There  was.  however,  a  young  farmer  who  had  heard  so  mnch  about  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  that  he  was  eager  to  undertake  it.  He  asked  assistance, 
which  wa^  freely  givou  him  for  two  or  three  years  during  the  winter  Eeaeon, 
till  he  was  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  for  life  with  hut  little  difficulty, 
lu  dwelling  on  the  character  of  her  pastor,  she  seemed  to  think  of  him  not 
nierely  as  a  devout  man,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  kind  friend,  though  he 
was  all  these;  but  chiefly  aa  a  man  eminent  for  kii  irifdovi.  All  the 
churches  around  resorted  to  him  as  a  counsellor  in  their  disputes  and  diffi- 
culties. He  was  arbiter  among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  peace-maker 
of  the  neighhourhood.  I  asked  her  if  he  hadany  thingsportiveinhiBcharaoter, 
since  I  remembered  him  only  for  his  grave  deportment,  "  A  great  deal  I" 
she  said,  "  A  great  deal !  He  rarely  came  to  our  house  without  a  lively 
flow  of  wit  or  humour."  "  It  was  ho,"  she  added,  "with  alt  the  old  people 
at  that  day  ;  no twitiia  landing  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  they  had  a 
remarkable  lore  of  fun."  An  anecdote  was  given  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  (who  lived  in  his  family,}  as  showing  this  trait  in  connec* 
tioa  with  that  horror  of  Indians  which  was  felt  by  all  the  elderly  people  of 
that  time.  A  contribution  was  taken  np  one  Suuda}',  for  missionary  pur- 
poses among  one  of  (he  Western  tribes ;  and  in  counting  the  money,  a 
mui/cet  ball  was  found  in  the  contribution  box.  As  the  ijuestion  went 
round,  "What  does  it  mean?  who  could  have  done  it  ?"  the  old  lady  came 
forward  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  one  of  her  eyes,  "  I  Jiil  it,"  said  she :  "  I 
think  a  good  lendon  bullet  is  the  only  contribution  that  should  he  sent  to 
Indians." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  dose.  At  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  1797,  my 
grandfather  wished  the  New  Haven  family  to  be  with  him,  and  we  were  all 
there.  I  will  describe  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  then  (at  the  age  of 
seven  years)  saw  him  for  tho  last  time.  He  was  of  the  middle  statnrc. 
strong  built  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  regular  features,  a  full  and 
rounded  cheek,  a  light  complexion,  and  uncommonly  ruddy  for  one  of  hie 
years.  He  was  bald,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  light  blue  e^<s  o?  ^«»i^ 
keennesa  when  fixed  upon  any  one  intently.  __^ 

That  afleroooa.  he  started  on  horseback  ^Ua  iiB\ia.\  mo4c  o^  iTii.\eVo»^  *o* 
M  circnit  of  s  fortnight  among  the  College  farms  m  l,V\,cVtc\i  co'i'QM-     " 
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Saturday,  he  arrived  a*  the  house  of  Governor  Wolcott  in  Litchfield,  whose 
youngest  daughter  was  married  to  his  oldest  son.  She  was  there,  attending 
upon  her  father,  who  was  then  somewhat  ill,  and  who  died  twelve  days  after 
from  a  -sudden  access  of  disease.  On  Sunday,  he  preached  both  parts  of 
the  day  for  the  Ke^.  Mr.  Champion,*  with  great  solemnity  and  fervour. 
Monday  morning,  he  had  an  int^^rview  of  two  hours  with  the  Grovemor 
whose  mind  was  clouded  by  disease,  and  disturbed  on  some  points  of  a  reh- 
gious  nature,  which  had  given  him  more  or  less  trouble  for  many  years.  It 
was  remembered  with  interest  by  the  family,  in  view  of  the  events  which 
followed,  that  the  Governor  remarked  to  his  daughter  at  the  close,  **  This 
conversation  has  given  me  more  light  on  these  subjects,  than  I  ever  obtained 
before  either  from  preaching  or  from  reading.  I  feel  consoled  and  strength- 
ened." My  grandfather  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
spent  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  of 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  family  ;  and  be 
passed  away  without  any  one's  knowing  the  exact  time,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministry. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Durham,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1797.  The  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
who  gave  the  following  character  of  the  deceased  in  addressing  the  clergj 
who  were  present: — 

•'My  beloved  brethren,  a  great  man  is  fallen  in  our  Israel  to-day;  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  understanding,  of  unusual  prudence,  and  of  singular  skill  and 
experience  in  the  concerns  of  congregations,  churches,  and  ministers.  Kecommended 
by  tried  wisdom,  he  was,  as  you  well  know,  very  extensively  employed,  and  confided 
in  by  both  minister  and  people,  throughout  the  State.  By  both  were' his  useful  labours 
acknowledged  in  composing  their  differences,  and  directing  their  interests.  To  you. 
tome,  to  all  with  whom  he  was  connected,  the  loss  is  great  and  affecting.  Id' the 
congregations,  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  University,  of  this  State,  every 
weighty  concern  will  remind  us  of  his  important  services,  and  force  us  to  feel  what  we 
have  lost,  ills  talents  were  not  only  great  and  distinguished,  but  they  were  alvoof 
that  most  useful  kind,  which  we  call  practical.  Such  talents  are  eminently  fitted  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  for  usefulness  to  mankind.  In  whatever  he  was  called  to 
judge  or  act,  he  made  it  his  first  business  thoroughly  to  examine  and  fully  to  under- 
stand.  This  he  accomplished  by  diligent  scrutiny,  close  attention  to  both  sides  of 
diaputable  points,  a  careful  investigation  of  principles,  and  a  cautious  consideration  of 
consequences.  For  this  important  business  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
character  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  did  also  his  .strong  powers  of  judging, 
and  his  ]:>eculiar  coolness  and  self-possession.  Not  le.ss  important  were  his  attention, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  investigating.  In  the.«(e  most  useful  things,  he  was  at 
once  an  eminent  blessing  to  mankind,  and  a  most  i)rofitabk!  example  to  us.  No  man 
living  probably  so  well  understood  the  interests  of  our  University,  or  for  more  than 
twenty  years  took  so  active  and  important  a  part  hi  its  concerns.  Few  so  well  know 
the  interests  of  our  churches,  or  so  ably  and  so  extensively  served  them.  I  trust  h\< 
services  will  be,  by  us  at  least,  gratefully  remembered." 

Dr.  Goodrich  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Chauncty, 
a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  who  was  employed  most  of  his  life  in  public  service, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut 

Elizury  a  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Con<»ress,  the 
first  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  Judge  of  several  Courts  in 
Connecticut. 

Saniud,  who  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 


*JuDAH  Champiom  was  graduvAM  «A.  X«\«  ^Vl««a  Vw  Vl^\\  ^vraa  ctidaintd  pMtor  of  tbt 
oboroh  in  Litchfield,  Coim.,  Jul^  4,  \7l»%\  vxA  ^«^  V(i\%V^.    ^^  ^x»M^«^^QbJb^£M4dMa.S«* 
in  1776,  which  wm  puWiah^d. 
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Eliku,  a  lawyer  of  eitenHiTe  practice  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
in  middle  life. 

Charles,  a  youth  of  great  promiBe.  who  became  ileraagod  soon  after  he 
left  College,  aijd  remained  so  till  hiB  death. 

Catherine,  who  was  married  to  the  Bev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  Eueceasor 
of  Dr.  Ctoodrich  as  pastor  of  the  church  id  Durham. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  respect  to  this  charch,  showing  the  longevity  of 
our  early  clergy,  thot  the  uiiuiBtcrial  Uvea  of  Mr.  Chauucoy,  Dr.  Goodrich 
&nd  Dr.  Smith  (who  ia  atill  living,  though  relieved  from  pastoral  duty) 
cover  the  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  ministry  was  continued  by  marriage  in  the  aaine 
family  connection,  throughout  thia  whole  period ;  and  the  house  of  Dr. 
tfmith  ii  still  the  resort  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Ghaunoey  was  erected  nearly  a  century  and  a 
hair  ago. 

The  following  are  the  published  works  of  Dr  Goodrich :  A  Senuou  at 
the  ordination  of  the  R'!v.  Roger  Newton*  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  November 
18,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinatiou  of  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Boardmant 
at  Hartford,  Conn,,  1781.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  at  Ridgeficld,  Cunu.,  1786.  An  Election  Sermon, 
delivered  at  Hartford,  1787.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Noyost  at  Nurthford,  Conn..  August  18.  1790. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

CllAUfiCET  A.  GOODlilCB. 

•RoobrNhwion  wu  bom  in  Dutbirn,  Coou.,  May  23,  1737:  wm  gradual*!  at  I'als  Col- 
I««gin  ITfiS;  iludicd  Theology  undgi  the  direotiou  of  the  Ret.  Eliiur  Ooodiicb  of  LIb  natir* 
iriaoc;  and  irai  conitituted  paitoror  the  oburcti  In  UrMnBild  November  IH,  1701.  IIo  nnirtd 
thadeBno  of  D.  D.  Tram  Oarlmouth  Collegu  in  IBUS,  anddied  UMembf r  1U,  ISIS,  aE«d  tevntj- 
Dlne.  itoxHinaTricd  to  Abigail  Hall  or.Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Augiiit,  17(12,  irbo  diad  (Mo- 
bar  II,  JSm,  the  mother  of  vight  ohildrun.  Hia  cldext  «oti,  H  >tc',  itm  gradiiaUid  at  Yalt 
Colleeiln  ITSi:  wuinpointed  Tutor  In  theColltnein  17SB;  and  dle<1  whae  Gelding  tbiiC  nBcti 
in  ITSu.  i>r.  Nowtoo  1*  repFeKated  bj  hia  oontcmpoiariM  M  poHCMiug  good  natunl  Ictmtli 
H  being  >■  aentlble  and  cdliying  preactier,  and  «  ddtingulBhed  r»r  bit  benetoiesce,  caudoDr, 

tBEKJAHii  BoARDHJ.!  WU  a  DMire  of  31iddletoirn,  Conn.;  hu  nndnaMd  at  Vole  Collut 
io  1'58 ;  <cu  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1760-Rl  \  ira*  onlaincd  nt  Middle  naddun,  January  S,  I7S!; 
WB*  dlnniHcd  io  September,  17S.1;  wu  inalatled  puUr  of  the  Soutb  oboroh  in  Hartford,  May 
3,  1781;  HOsdiaiDiued  about  i;a9;  and  died  Fsbruar;  12,  lt«l2,  agsd  levtnty. 

tUlTTBIW  KoiKS  WBi  a  natlreor  Lyme;  wa>  graduated  at  Yale  Coijpge  in  178S;  wu 
oidaioed  taalnr  of  the  church  at  NorthfDKl,  Angait  IS,  17BU;  and  died  in  1839.  He  wu  a 
member  of  the  Cori«ralion  of  Yalo  ColleRo  from  182U  till  hli  death. 
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JONAS  CLARK. 

1765—1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WARE. 

Gaxbudok,  Aagost  10, 1850. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  jour  note  asking  for  some  accoant  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Clark  of  Lexington,  I  send  yon  a  few  pages  containing  all  the  fwts,  I 
believe,  that  can  be  ascertained. 

Half  a  century  ago,  funeral  sermons  for  the  clergy,  and  newspapen  for 
all  others,  were  the  grand  repositories  of  facts, — in  truth,  the  only  ones  in 
respect  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  whom  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  notice  at  all.  Biographical  dictionaries  as  yet  were  not.  On  the  oeca- 
sion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Cashing,' 
of  Waltham,  but  was  not  printed,  nor  has  it  been  preserved.  More  lately, 
▼olumcs  of  biography  have  appeared,  having  reference  particularly  to  tibe 
ministry,  and  in  both  Allen  and  Eliot  brief  sketches  may  be  found  of  tk 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  No  other  sourees 
of  information  arc  available,  save  the  recollections  of  a  few  quiet,  elderlj 
persons  among  his  former  parishioners,  and  the  public  records  of  the  towv. 

Jonas  Clark  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  this  State,  December  25,  1780; 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1752  ;  was  ordained  in  Lexington,  November 
5,  1755 ;  and  died  November  15, 1805,  after  a  ministry  of  a  little  more  Umd 
half  a  century.  These  are  the  principal  facts  that  mark  the  life  of  a  Nev 
England  clergyman,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are  but  few  others  t0 
be  added. 

Although,  however,  the  life  of  Mr.  Clark  was  marked  by  few  incidents  save 
those  common  to  every  man,  yet  he  had,  what  may  be  called  the  happj 
fortune  to  live  in  an  eventful  era — the  era  of  our  Revolution  ;  to  witness  it* 
first  outbreak  ;  to  watch  and  help  on  its  progress  ;  to  greet  its  successful 
termination  ;  and,  for  many  closing  years  of  his  life,  to  observe  the  hopefol 
working  of  the  machine  which  he  had  contributed  materially  to  set  in  motion. 
His  life  was  passed  without  deviation  on  his  own  small  farm  within  the  preeinctf 
of  his  own  small  parish.  Always  at  home, — with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
an  occasional  excursion  to  the  capital,  or  on  a  distant  exchange,  his  labours,— 
and  they  were  many, — were  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  parish,  the 
homestead,  and  the  village.  It  was  not  till  trouble  arose  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies,  that  he,  in  some  sense  became  a  public  man,  in 
the  preparation  of  various  documents  of  some   importance  ;   and,  not  bj 

*  Jacob  Cushixo  wm  a  eon  of  Job  Cashing,  who  wu  bom  at  Hinffham;  was  sradaatedti 

Harvard  CoUceu  in  1714;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  charch  in  Shrewsbury,  December  4^ 

1723;  and  died  suddenly  August  6,  1760,  aged  sixtj-aeven.     The  son  was  a  native  of  Shirw- 

bury;  was  grailuatod  at  Harvard  College  in  1748;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wilt- 

ham,  November  22,  1752,  and  died  January  18,  1809,  aged  sovcnty-nine.     He  received  tfc« 

dorree  of  I)ooU)r  <>f  Divinity  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1807.     He  published  a  Sermon  »ltk« 

orafination  of  Samuel  Williams  at  Bradford,  1765;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Brow; 

[who  was  a   native  of  Waltham;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1765;  was  onWufi 

pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherburne,  November   28,  1770;    and  died  October  24,   1816,  H^ 

feventy-two;]  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1778;  a  Sermon  at  t^ 

ordination  of  Nathan  Vndorw(KH\*,  Vw^^  "''«*  tL-wAAN^x  ^^  "VitTXTi^ion  \  was  graduated  at  H«n»H 

College  in  17H8;  was  ordaineA  vhrXot  ot  VVv^  tsVvLt^V  \xi  ^%rw\^,  ^^^««\Miv  W^  1791;  »« 

dismissed  April  8,  1828;  and  died  lAa^  \,\^\\\  ^.TiNaiawmfc  wxV>i»^«»««i^V  \2i!a^vi.^«m^ 

JBokaon  of  Brookline,  1796. 
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making  himself, — ^but  by  becoming  by  force  of  circumstances,  quite  a  leader 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  controversy. 

Setting  this  aside,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term — he  sought  no  duties  or  pleasures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  peculiar 
office.  He  was  indeed  a  farmer,  and  a  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
&rmer,  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  But  those  callings  are  rather  one  than  two, 
and  were  forced  upon  him  rather  than  sought,  as  not  one  minister  in  ten  in 
the  country  could  subsist, — provided  he  had  a  family, — without  the  addition 
of  a  farm,  its  labours,  and  profits,  to  the  parish  grant  of  a  small  salary. 
The  farm  was,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  his  profession.  He  was 
ordained  farmer  as  much  as  preacher.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds,  and 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  In  the  depreciated  currency  of  those  times  the 
eighty  pounds  of  money  were  worth  hardly  so  much  as  the  twenty  cords  of 
wood. 

No  fact  of  Mr.  Clark's  life  could  be  truer  or  more  worthy  of  record  than 
that  he  was,  as  has  been  said  already,  a  hard-working,  industrious  nAm. 
That  he  must  have  been  to  have  succeeded,  as  he  did,  in  either  part  of  his 
divided  profession.  As  farmer,  by  industry  and  good  management,  he  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and  at  last  die  in  unembarrassed 
possession  of  it.  That  was  as  much  as  many  do  in  this  world,  who  do 
nothing  else.  But  his  sermons  and  his  pastoral  labours  imposed  another 
burden  as  heavy — (much  heavier  in  its  load  of  anxieties) — as  his  other  yoke  of 
physical  labour  and  worldly  care.  The  minister  alone  knows  his  own  laboon 
and  trials.  But  the  minister  of  the  present  day  can  have  but  a  feeble 
comprehension  of  the  labour  of  the  same  profession  half  a  century  ago, 
when  exchanges  were  much  more  infrequent,  and  the  length  of  *a  sermon 
more  than  double ;  so  that  every  week,  four  sermons,  instead  of  two,  were 
in  fact  to  be  written,  or  prepared  for  in  some  way.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  Mr.  C.  wrote  out  the  whole  of  his  discourses  of  never  less  than  an  hour 
each.  Later,  scarcely  more  than  pretty  full  heads  were  committed  to  paper, 
the  rest  extemporized.  But  in  whatever  way  prepared  and  delivered,  the 
task  was  a  considerable  one,  and  enough  for  one  life  without  the  farming;. 
On  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  I  find  the  number  upon  it  to  be  2179, 
"which  makes  fifty-six  sermons  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  a  preacher,  maintained  a  high  rank  among  his  brethren ; 
and  higher  even  than  as  a  preacher  was  his  general  reputation  for  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  common  business  of  life.  In  all  his  own 
neighbourhood,  none  stood  in  these  respects  higher  than  he,  or  was  more 
esteemed.  His  preaching  was  vigorous  in  the  style,  animated  in  the  manner, 
instructive  in  the  matter.  **His  public  discourses,"  it  is  said,  **  consisted 
not  of  learned  dL<^cussions  on  speculative  or  metaphysical  subjects,  nor  yet 
of  dry  lectures  on  heathen  morality,  but  of  the  most  interesting  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  well  arranged  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  And  they  were 
delivered  not  in  a  formal,  heartless  manner,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and 
seal.'*  His  voice  was  powerful  and  agreeable,  and  when  excited  by  his 
•abject,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  those  who  were  any  where 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  added  some* 
what  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  sermons,  which  was  grave  and  dignified, 
and,  almost  more  than  that,  owing,  partly,  no  doubt,  \iO  ^  Ivi^  ^^T\s«iS. 
ooftnme  of  gown,  enaaoek,  and  bands,  and  a  wig  of  \mm«nBA  ^TO^x^^'oa^  «b^ 
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ft  Bnowy  whitenen.  On  Us  dress  and  appeumoe  generally  he  beatoved 
great  attention.  He  was  characterised  by  a  neatness  so  extreme  as  to  senc 
as  a  perpetual  sermon  on  that  graceful  virtue  to  his  people.  He  did  not,  in 
Jiis  whole  manner  and  conversation  preach  Wluggery  more  constantly  or 
with  more  devotion  than  the  first  mentioned  virtue.  They  both  would  bt 
thought  by  many  as  extra-professional,  and  perhaps  they  were  so;  but  tkef 
were  both  so  wrought  into  the  substance  and  character  of  the  man,  thai  tliqf 
were  not  so  much  preached  in  any  sense  as  simply  exhibited,  and  then  left  to 
produce  their  own  proper  effect. 

'  The  preaching  of  Mr.  G.  was  charaoteriied  by  great  length  as  wdU  as  bj 
more  commendable  qualities.  His  sermons  were  rarely  less  than  an  hov, 
often  more.  A  sermon  preached  in  1781,  and  afterwards  printed,  oodi 
hardly  have  been  delivered  in  three.  And  his  prayers  were  in  due  proportion 
to  the  sermon.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  a  certain  oocanon,  he  was 
known  to  have  prayed  more  than  two  hours.  Often,  those  of  his  peofde— 
tha  younger  members  of  the  flock  doubtless,  who  could  not  be  restrained  h; 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  respect  for  the  preacher,  wooU 
eaoape  from  the  church  for  a  while,  and  after  a  brief  recreation  in  the  nd^ 
bourhood,  return  to  their  places  in  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  serrioet.  It 
had  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  been  a  custom  in  his  chnrdi  nor 
ebewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  read  the  Scriptures  publicly  as  a 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  had  at  that  period  been  just  introduced  at  other 
places.  Mr.  C.  having  received  as  a  gift  from  Oovemor  Hanooek  a  fdio 
Bible  magnificently  bound,  with  the  wish  expressed, — which  to  him  wonU 
be  law, — that  it  should  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  evoiing  horn 
the  pulpit,  he  took  occasion  at  the  close  of  the  sen'ices  one  day,  to  state  to 
the  cougregatioQ  what  had  occurred,  and  to  say  that,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  performanco  of  the  duty  would  be  couimenced.  The  prospect 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  length  of  the  services  was  an  infliction  upon  the 
spirit  of  endurance  more  than  could  be  borne — it  was  the  fatal  feather*^ 
weight  upon  the  earners  back ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  pastor  closed  hb 
announcement,  than  the  Deacon  in  his  place  rose  and  said  that  he  i^pre- 
hended  that  the  proposition  which  had  just  been  made  would  by  no  meaas 
be  agreeable  to  the  people, — that  is,  if  it  should  have  any  effect  to  increase 
the  present  length  of  the  services.  Mr.  C,  however  he  might  have  felt  the 
rebuke,  and  that  he  could  then  carry  his  point  only  at  the  expense  of  hii 
sermons,  with  the  greatest  good  sense  and  good  nature  instantly  rejoined  that 
he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  that  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Clark  would  be  ranked  among 
the  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when  opinioBi 
were  strictly  scrutinized,  or  when  men  were  called  upon  as  peremptorily  ai 
at  present,  or  rather  perhaps,  a  few  years  since,  to  define  their  theologiea! 
position.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  life  were  just  what  the  Gospel  was  desigae' 
to  produce — that  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term ;  shown  to  be  such,  by  a  long  and  exemplary  life,  and  a  faithful  pfae> 
tioe  of  the  virtues  he  had  preached  to  others. 

Mr.  Clark,  though  a  devoted  minister,  was,  however,  not  insensible  to  or 

neglectful  of  the  duties  which  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  his  oonntiy  ii 

the  eventful  times  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live.     He  was  a  patriot  rf 

the  most  ardent  and  deoiiAeA.  cVasaAWt.    Knii\X  t«<ciA^  t^Qurded  only  as  i 
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siogolarly  happy  ciroumstance  that,  as  Lexington  was  to  be  the  place  whom 
resistance  to  the  power  of  England  was  first  to  occur,  and  the  great  act  of 
a  declaration  of  war  first  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  the  people  in  the  blood 
to  be  there  shed,  making  the  place  forever  famous  in  history,  the  minister 
of  Lexington  should  have  been  a  man  of  the  principles,  character,  courage, 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  eminently  a  man  produced  by  tho 
times, — more  than  equal  to  them  ;  rather  a  guide  and  leader.  All  his  pre- 
vious life,  his  preaching,  his  intercourse  and  conversation  among  his  people 
had  been  but  a  continued  and  most  effectual  preparation  for  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  his  people  on  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  April.  The  militia  on 
the  Common,  that  morning,  were  the  same  who  filled  t^ie  pews  of  the  meet- 
ing house  on  the  Sunday  morning  before,  and  the  same  who  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  forenoon  and  throughout  the  day. 
They  were  only  carrying  the  preaching  of  many  previous  years  into  prac* 
tioe. 

It  would  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to  assert  that  there  was  no  person  at 
that  time  and  in  that  vicinity, — not  only  no  clergyman  but  no  other  person 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession,  who  took  a  firmer  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  or  was  more  ready  to  perform  the  duties  and  endure  the 
sacrifices  of  a  patriot,  than  the  minister  of  Lexington.  He  was  considered 
moreover  not  only  as  a  person  of  great  ardour  of  temperament  as  a  politi- 
cian,— the  first  to  move  himself  and  set  others  in  motion  on  great  emergen- 
cies, but  also  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  whose  judgment  was  one  more 
than  others  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  No  one  than  he  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  Colonies  and  England  ;  nor 
were  there  any  who  earlier  than  he,  or  with  more  talent,  at  the  town  meet- 
ings, and  at  other  places  and  times,  argued  the  great  topics  on  which  differ- 
ences had  arisen,  and  then  through  the  Representatives  of  the  town  presented 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived,  in  papers  which 
lie  had  prepared,  to  the  General  Court  at  their  various  sessions. 

Papers  of  instructions  of  this  character  to  the  Representatives  of  Lex- 
ington are  in  existence,  running  from  1762  to  1776;  and  were  in  each 
instance  drawn  up  by  him  ;  and  no  one  can  read  them,  as  they  stand 
engrossed  on  the  Town  Records,  without  respect  for  the  talent  they  exhibit, 
and  admiration  of  the  free  and  manly  spirit,  yet  at  the  same  time  calm  and 
respectful,  in  which  they  are  conceived.  Mr.  Everett  says, — "Although 
the  part  taken  by  Lexington  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  course  pursued 
by  many  other  towns  in  the  Province,  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the 
remark  that  the  document — [just  referred  to] — and  in  which  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  tho  town  are  embodied,  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors 
among  the  productions  of  that  class.  They  are  well  known  to  have  pro- 
oeedcd  from  [his]  pen,  who,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  exercised  a  well  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  Town."  "Mr.  Clark,"  adds  Mr.  Everett,  "  was  of  a  class  of 
citisens  who  rendered  services  second  to  no  others  in  enlightening  and  ani- 
mating the  popular  mind  on  the  great  question  at  issue — I  mean  the  patri- 
otic clergy  of  New  England." 

But  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  long  before  a  single  document  had  been 
formally  prepared,  Mr.  Clark  had  many  a  time  and  for  many  a  year  in  his 
sermons, — (the  political  pamphlets  of  New  England,)  presented  to  hia  \«^ 
pie,  the  principles  of  the  policy  by  which  the  Colonies  o\i|yi\i  V>\)«  tnauDft^i^ 
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bj  the  Crown  or  otherwise  govern  ihemselTeB.  His  diseonrseB  lia.Te  hit  it 
'  a  few  instances  been  preserved  ;  but  enough  have  been  to  make  it  pkii, 
what,  on  a  thousand  occasions  long  before  even  the  passage  of  the  StiBp 
Act,  would  have  been  the  strain  of  his  thought  and  his  speech.  So  thit, 
when  the  struggle  actually  commenoed,  the  people  were  ready  for  it, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  duty  of  resistanee  w« 
founded,  and  prepared  to  discharge  the  duty  at  every  haiard.  No  popakp 
tion  within  the  compass  of  the  Colonies  were  better  prepared  for  the  evenli 
of  the  10th  of  April,  than  the  people  of  Lexington ;  no  people  to  whoa 
the  events  of  that  day  could  more  safely  have  been  entrusted ;  none  mon 
worthy  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  their  lot;  or  who  better  deserved  Uw 
honours  which  have  followed  the  faithful  performance  of  them.  No  nn^ 
individual  probably  did  so  much  to  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point  of 
intelligence,  firmness,  and  courage,  as  their  honoured  and  beloved  pastor. 

His  hospitality  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  account  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  minister  of  Lexington.  This  he  considered  a  daiy ; 
but  it  was  in  his  case  a  duty  which  it  was  always  his  highest  pleasure  to 
perform.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  with  his  small  means  and  hii 
own  large  family,  he  could  at  the  same  time  entertain  the  numerous  rdi- 
tives,  friends,  and  strangers  who  resorted  to  the  parsonage.  But  it  u  the 
will,  not  the  wealth,  that  makes  the  hospitable  man.  His  doors  were 
always  wide  open  ;  none  knocked  who  were  not  received  and  welcomed. 
But  especially  was  there  always  room  for  his  brethren  of  his  own  professioB. 
as,  in  their  journeyings  to  and  fro,  they  made  his  house — the  custom  of  thift 
day — their  inn.  Among  other  visitors  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  snd 
before  it,  was  frequently  John  Hancock,  afterward  the  Governor,  who,  u  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  often  a  member  of  the  family  circle.  MutoiU; 
beneficial  must  have  been  the  intercourse  between  two  persons  who  8ymp»* 
thized  so  deeply  on  so  many  interesting  points.  Which  was  the  prineipii 
giver,  and  which  the  principal  receiver,  on  those  occasions,  it  were  fruitless 
to  enquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  was  the  utmost  hannonj 
between  them,  and  that  their  intercourse  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen  their 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart.  While  under  proscription, 
both  Samuel  Adams  and  Mr.  Hancock  were  visitors  of  Mr.  Clark ;  but 
were  obliged  in  haste  to  abandon  their  place  of  refuge  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  It  was  a  heavy  day  to  the  pastor,  who,  on  tho  retreat  of  the 
British,  visiting  the  grounds  directly  under  the  windows  of  his  church, 
found  eight  of  his  beloved  parishioners  lying  dead,  and  many  others  wounded. 
Of  the  transactions  of  that  morning  and  day,  he  drew  up  a  narrative,  the 
manuscript  of  which  lies  before  me,  and  the  main  facts  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  usual  histories  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark's  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  the  following: — A  Set- 
mon  at  Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Estabrook,*  1787.  A 
Sermon  at  Sudbury  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Bridget  1761.     A  SennoB 

*  Joseph  Estabrook  was  born  at  Lexington,  March  4,  1759;  was  graduated  at  BtrtMtf 
Oollege  in  1782;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  Athol,  Nor.  21,  1787;  and  died  Apd 
18,  1830,  aged  seventy-one.  lie  published  a  Discourse  at  the  fhneral  of  the  Rev.  Jomft  Lt*" 
[who  was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohmch  in  RojaUton,  Oct.  W» 
1768;  and  died  Feb.  16,  1819,  aged  seventy-seven.] 

t  JosiAB  Bridge  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Deo.  28^  1739;  was  gradiiated  at  Harraid  CoBv* 
ill  1758;  was  ordained  pasioT  ot  \Ai«  Q^rax^  «X%^'9\rox^)'KoT.4)  1761;  and  dlad  June  26,  IW, 
»ged  dxtj-two.    He  pobUahed  t!ki«  'S\M^«ni^^«nBAia,  \\^« 
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at  Lexington  to  comniemorale  the  commeacanieiit  of  hostilities,  &e.,  1776. 
Elentioti  Sermon,  1781. 

The  later  yeard  uf  bis  lifu  were  passed  to  almost  nniDtermpted  heoltb, 
uxl  in  the  EU-aJ>  performance  of  all  the  dutioe  of  his  oSlce,  till  hia  days 
were,  in  18UJ,  stidJcaly  closed  by  the  occuitcdcc  of  a  liropsy.  But  till 
within  a  few  woeka  uf  hia  death  he  waa  able  to  visit  the  families  of  hb 
parish. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Clark  consisted  of  six  sona  and  sii  daughters,  all  but 
four  '\i\iug  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  oldest  child,  a  aon,  died  in 
iafanc;.  None  of  the  sons  embraced  the  profeasion  of  the  father,  bnt 
bec&nie  men  of  husiness.  Of  tlio  daughters,  four  were  married  and  all  to 
clcrgyiuca,  viz ;  to  Mr,  Green*  of  lierwick,  Me, ;  Dr.  Fisku  t  of  West  Cam- 
bridge ;  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ;  and  Dr. 
Ware.  Hollis  Professor  in  the  University  in  Gajubridge. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WIU.IAM  WARE. 


SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.  (Second)..! 

V  1755—1811. 

P^Samdel  Hopkins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  We^i 
Springfield,  MasH.  The  father  was  the  son  of  John  Hopkins  of  Waterhury, 
Conn., — a  man  of  escmiilary  piety,  who  died  there,  Nofcmber  4,  1732. 
He  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718  ;  was  ordained  paator  of  the 
ehuroh  in  West  Springfield,  June  1,  17i!0 ;  and  died  suddenly  in  October, 
175&,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  married  June  2^,  1727, 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor,  They 
had  four  children — one  daughter,  Hannah,  who  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
John  Worthingtoo  of  .Springfield ;  and  one  sou,  who  forms  the  main  subject 
nf  this  fkutcli.  He  published  "  HiBtorical  memoirs  relating  to  the  Hoou- 
tonnoc  Indians;  or  an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the  propagation  of 
the  OoBpcl  among  that  heathenish  tribe  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  with  the  character  of  that  worthy  missionary,  and  an  addrcsa  to 

*  BEVJAMiir  Grifk  «ss  bnm  M  n'mlttauD,  Mui..  Maj  b,  ITRl;  wu  gnLdimUd  nt  HuTSrd 
Colltnio  I'M;  nu  ordained  putnr  gf  the  ehnrah  In  MndwaT,  Ju»e  2.1,  178S;  win  disminwd 
Fab.  2S,  1793;  Kftcrnnla  MudinI  law,  and  icltlFd  at  Sorwloli,  Mb.  ;  wbere  h*  died,  Octabn, 
ISaT.     Ua  wBi  Jndge  df  on?  of  ths  CourU  of  the  EUtc. 

tTaATtniDii  FiiKHirM  tbo  Mn  or  Jonathan  and  Abirail  Flakr,  and  waa  born  at  WeMon, 
Hbm..  Jnni  22.  ITflS.  Ho  •mi  dlted  for  College  h;  Ihs  Iter,  ifwuiel  Woadosrd,  the  mlniMM 
of  hi*  naiiro  plane,  wu  admilteii  a  itudent  oT  Ilarvtud  Cqllege  in  ITSl,  and  WMgradoatad  la 
iraS.  He  then  tanriit  a  uhool  for  ■  ibort  time  at  Lexmehin,  sfUr  whlob  he  rvtonied  Is  Oaa- 
bridn,  w  a  ihoologual  «ludent,  aTallinr  hlimiir  of  the  fnMniMiini  of  Dr.  Winlcaimtb,  than 
IWanor  of  DliloftT  in  the  College.  Be  wai  UoenHd  to  preaob  In  Ike  Cambnag*  AneiMiBa 
on  tkeSthof  AngiuC,  lIBfl;  and  woe  ordidned  pa«tor  of  tbe  Seoond  ohon^  In  Cambridge,  (tbaa 
■ailed  Henolour,)  on  the  3M  nf  April,  ITSB;  the  aenoon  being  p""l>ed  bybti  reUIiyp,  Uia 
Rav.  Dr.  Nathan  Fiake  of  Drooltfleld.  Jlere  he  eontinned  in  the  aetiie  diaefauva  of  the  dnllrt 
of  U*dffios  nil  April  3»,  1828,  <rben  bcrerirned  hia  fMtoial  eharge.  Be  died  Nov.  14.  }»!■:>. 
M  thai  Une  the  oldrit  rradaate  of  Hamrd  Colleie.  Ho  booame  a  member  of  tbe  Board  rt 
Ovaneenln  Ihat  loatKoMon  in  17S8,  and  held  the  c*Mfortjy«ri.  In  I8S1.  ho(M.Uw\  Wa 
di>K-ee  of  t).  D.  from  Colombia  College.  Ho  pnbliihed  a  ThKik«(ft'.VniWi»EmT».\->'«>^  » 
Dia™i.ni*on1hoHrenly-llff[anni™rMTTorhi<»(tlcnitnl,18DW-.  »^l4a*olm■oa^^\  =  ^^-■»'■  '^ 
bit  Diiniatrr.  IM?A. 
SKSB.  /niu  hk enadtoD,  tbt  Rer.  8.  B.  IUdd«l,  and  fioni  A*  Rot.  B«' '^™™'"'^W'- 
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the  people  of  this  eoimtry,"  &o.,  1768.  I  hftre  read  Hr.  VcitUDDsf  dbiy, 
fts  well  as  a  namber  of  his  manuseript  sermoiiB ;  and  bave  conveigad  vitk 
•ereral  penons  wbose  early  years  were  spent  under  bis  ministij ;  and  tnm 
all  Ibat  I  bave  been  able  to  gatber,  I  conolude  tbat  be  must  hare  been  a 
nan  of  excellent  judgment ;  of  fine  moral  qualities ;  an  eTangelieal  and 
lastructiTe,  but  not  very  popular,  preacber ;  a  fiuibfol  pastor ;  and  beU  in 
bigb  estiuiation  by  bb  brethren  in  tbe  ministry,  and  by  tbe  commnnhj  at 
la^e. 

Samacl  Hopkins,  tbe  son,  was  bom  at  West  Spingfield,  October  81, 1729. 
He  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1749  ;  and  was  a  Tator  tbere  frai 
1761  to  1754.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  cburcb  in  Hadley,  Haaa.,  in 
February,  1755,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Cbester  Williams.*  He  was  bmt- 
rifld  in  February,  1756,  to  Mrs.  Sarab  Williams,  tbe  widow  of  bis  predeees- 
Bor, — who  was  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Hop.  Judge  Porter  of  Hadley.  She  bad 
ftve  obildren  by  bcr  first  marriage,  and  nine  by  ber  second.  These  all  lived  to 
adolt  age,  and  most  of  them  to  advanced  life ;  tbe  average  age  of  tiie  whole 
fimrteen  being  sixty-one  years  and  nearly  six  months. 

Of  tbe  children  of  his  wife  by  ber  former  marriage,  brought  up  and  edu- 
oated  by  himself,  one  daughter  became  tbe  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bmmons,  D.  D.,  and  one  son,  Nekemiah  Williams ^  was  a  highly  respecta- 
ble clergyman.  He  was  bom  February  24,  1749 ;  was  gradaated  at  Har^ 
vard  College  in  1769;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  BrimfieU, 
Mass.,  February  9,  1775 ;  and  died  November  26,  1796,  aged  forty-seven. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  alter  his  death.  Of  bis 
own  children,  the  eldest,  a  son  bearing  his  own  name,  was  gradaated  at  Tale 
College  in  1777,  became  a  physician  of  much  promise,  but  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Four  of  the  daughters  were  the  wives  of  the  foUowuig 
clergymen — the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of 
Worcester;  the  Rev.  William  Riddel t  of  Bristol,  Me.;  and  tbe  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  February  5, 1774.  Nearly  three  years  after  her  death, 
he  formed  a  second  connection — most  happy  for  himself  and  his  numerous 
family,  many  of  whom  were  young — with  Margaret  Stoddard  of  Boston. 
He  had  no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  He  became  a  second  time  t 
widower  in  October,  1796,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from-  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1802. 

*  Chester  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rer.  Ebeneser  Williams  of  Pomfrai,  Coon. ;  «M 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1735;  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1738  to  1740;  was  ordained  ysshr 
of  the  church  in  Hadley  in  the  latter  part  of  1740  or  the  earlj  jpart  of  1741 ;  and  died  OeloUr 
IS,  1753,  aged  thirty -six.  He  was  a  member,  and  the  scribe,  of  the  Ecelesiastioal  oomeil  HktA 
dismissed  Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pastorate  in  Northampton. 

t  WiLLiAV  Riddel  was  bom  in  Coleraine,  Mass.,  February  4,  1768;  was  graduated  al  Dnt- 
nouth  College  in  1793;  studied  Theology  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Burton  of  Tbetfofd,  Vt-; 
was  licensed  to  preach  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  January  1794;  afterwards  spent  seTeral  moatkiia 
studying  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bristol,  Me.,  in  Aagpsl, 
1796,  and  was  dismissed  in  1804;  spent  about  one  year  as  a  missionary  in  New  York;  was  a 
stated  supply  to  the  church  in  Townsend,  Vt.,  fh)m  18(»8  to  1810 ;  occupied  a  fiarm  in  GiU  flRNi  1611 
to  1815,  preaching  occasionally ;  was  installed  in  Whittingham,  Vt.,  September  87, 1815,  wadim 
dismissed  in  August,  1817 ;  resided  in  Bemardston  firom  1817  to  1819;  then  In  Hadley  two  jmn\ 
tiien  in  Bemardston  about  twelve  years ;  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  South  Deerfleld  tlU  hb  fcA 
wiiioh  ooourred  Ootober  24,  1849,  at  the  age  of  elghty-two.  His  sod,  Samn—l  HMsteff,  «hi 
was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1823,  entered  the  ministiy,  and  is  al  ptmmA  (ISM)  cm  if 
«te  edlton  of  the  Puritan  KbeoTdet. 
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Dr.  Hopkins  contimiod  to  preach  till  February,  1809,  when  he  wns  struck 
with  paruJy&ia,  which  tuntenully  impuired  hia  lueutal  faculties,  and  rendered 
him  tniide(|uale  to  any  further  publiu  eervicc.  On  the  'JOth  of  June,  1810, 
Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.)  John  WooJbridgo  wag  ordnincd  as  his  colleagae; 
Ihough  the  whole  pastoral  charge  wan,  from  the  commeQcemcnt  of  Mr.  W.'a 
ministry,  devolved  upon  him.  Dr.  Hoplcins  died  in  great  peace  on  the 
8th  of  Jlarch,  1811.  Hia  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  llic  Uev,  Dr. 
Lynmn  of  Hatlield,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Hopkins  published  two  Diacourees,  entitled  "  Infants  of  believers 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  in  a  volume  of  "Sermons  on  variouB 
important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,"  ITSQi  and  ft 
Half-century  Sermon,  1805. 

FROM  THE  KEV.  PARSOSS  COOK,  D.  D. 

LtsM,  October,  20,  1S64. 

De»r  Sir:  I  must  make  a  somewhat  meagre  reply  to  your  request  for  some 
rominisccnces  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Uadley.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  liavc  collected  in  ray  own  memory  many  resources  for  such  a  per- 
formance. Nor  are  my  traditionary  resources  very  abundant.  My  [mrents  were 
both  natlTcs  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  the  sole  minister.  They  wore  haptiud 
by  htm,  as  I  myself  also  was.  lie  was  the  first  minister  that  I  ever  saw,  to 
recognise  as  one  of  nu  order  of  hcingii  distinct  from  men.  For  so  in  truth  I 
regarded  him,  as  I  saw  his  great  white  w^ig,  composed  of  large  roUs  of  hair,  so 
evidently  not  human,  ascend  the  pulpit  ;  or  as  I  contemplated  him  with  awe, 
while  passing  the  streets  with  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  otherwise  dressed  aa  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Remai'kablu  as  he  was  for  faeetiousness  among  hia 
friends,  he  was  never  otherwise  than  dignified.  And  as  ho  walked  abroad,  ha 
curinl  with  him  such  an  amount  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  inspired  with  rever- 
enco  all  puerile  spectators,  to  say  tlie  least.  The  children  just  let  loose  fVom 
school,  when  he  was  ixvs.sing,  cheeked  in  mid-volley  the  explosion  of  their  mirth, 
held  their  breath,  formed  a  line,  and  took  olf  their  Imts  for  their  customary  token 
of  reverence, — not  to  say  worship.  And  when  he  actually  entered  the  school  to 
bear  the  children  say  the  catechism,  It  was  perfectly  awful  I  The  trepidation  of 
those  days  t  think  has  passed  away;  but  the  memory  of  it  has  not. 

Of  his  preaching  I  remember  nothing  but  what  struck  the  eye.  My  mind's 
eye  retains  his  picture,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  dressed  in  the  clerical  costume 
of  that  day,  which,  to  my  childish  Ikncy,  seemed  about  midway  between  that  of 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  his  person  seemed  half  human  and  half  divine.  Hia 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  entirely  without  action ;  his  reading  of  his  scrnions  waa 
slow  and  drawling.  His  hearers  had  occaaion  to  bo  something  more  than  pasaivo 
receivers.  It  needed  laborious  attention  to  draw  from  him  what  he  produced, 
tlis  mind  was  remarkable  for  soimd  Judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  A  dia- 
tinguished  lawyer,  after  hearing  him  preach,  remarked  that  ho  would  make  agood 
Judge.  His  stylo  of  writing  was  careless  and  unfinished,  though  it  was  not  for 
want  of  EclioUrship.  His  cou.iin,  Dr.  Hopkins  of  N'ewport,  is  said  by  his  biogra- 
pher to  have  had  in  the  pulpit  a  manner  "  peculiarly  unattractive,"  But  when 
At  preached  in  lladley,  the  people  regarded  him  as  quite  animated,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  Dr.  Hopkins. 

In  his  Theology  he  was  Calvinistic.  But  his  Calvinism  was  of  a  type  which 
litood  opposed  to  Hopkinsianism, — which  was  much  debated  in  his  day.  And  ho 
held  the  Sloddardcan  view  of  Church  ordinances.  Though  he  was  a  nephew  of 
President  Ed  warda,  he  was  opposed  to  some  poinla  \n  h\ft  "E^wAosj ,  mwi  •sx^wMfii') 
to  his  princi/,fo  of  ttJmilting  none  to  the  chUTc\i  \ml  iW&e  VViA.  Tno^warai.  te^ap; 
erslion-  He  held  vicMs  of  the  means  of  grate  diffcvenl  ftow  vVoee  -KXiittV  ■nW 
roL.  t.  06 
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obtain unongCilTinists.  Hehddyiii  gtDoral -MOordiMft with  thM»«io4iiA 
tiiftt  eonTersioii  can  be  eecured  by  the  sinner's  nse  of  the  meuM,  and  tiMilht 
means  of  gntce  are  properly  the  sinner's  means  to  an  end,  and  not  mmftj 
Qod's  moans  used  with  the  sinner.  He  plaoed  among  the  nnner^  means  of  amr 
version  his  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Sapper.  He  felt  it  to  be  hia  du^  to  up 
m  persons  whose  liTes  were  not  immoral^  to  connect  themselrea  with  the  dbnrdu 

I  was  informed  by  a  minister  now  deceased,  who  joined  the  Aasociatioii  bsKne 
the  dose  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  that,  in  one  meeting  of  the  Aasodatkm,  the 
qnestion  went  round  as  to  the  state  of  rdigion  in  the  sereral  chnrclieB.  Wfasi 
the  question  came  to  him,  he  sud  the  state  of  religion  in  Hadley  was  disfrssi 
ki|^y  low; — that,  on  the  day  before,  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  walM 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  to  persoade  the  yoong  manM  peopla  to 
join  the  church,  and  he  could  not  induce  one  of  them  to  do  it.  That  was  hii 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  religion.  It  is  among  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
that  it  was  at  so  late  a  period  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  a  "  conyerting  ordinance."  For  my  own  parents  had 
joined  the  church  under  that  regimen,  and  were  hopefolly  conT«*ted  afterwards. 
The  Half-way  GoTonant  was  not  in  TOgne  under  his  ministry,  though  it  was, 
•ren  some  yeurs  later,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  I  remembw  a  pecali- 
arity  of  form  in  the  covenant  used  in  his  church.  It  had  a  rare  tendemen  to 
impenitent  consciences,  not  to  make  them  promise  too  much.  It  saidy  as  I 
quote  from  memory, — **  You  promise  to  endeavour,  and  hope  to  be  assisted  by 
Divine  grace,"  to  do  so  and  so.  Among  a  people  so  conservativa  as  was  that,  it 
was  not  easy  to  change  such  an  instrument.  On  my  admission  to  the  church  Ivs 
years  after  his  death,  that  covenant  was  in  use,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it 
now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  Half-way  Covenant  vras  not  in  use  under  hit  uiliiisirj; 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  As  unconverted  men  found  admisatoi  to  Ml 
communion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  church  half-way,  to  secore 
the  baptism  of  children.  An  actual  occurrence  in  a  neighbouring  parish  illustra- 
ted the  inutility  of  such  a  distinction,  held  in  such  churches.  A  man  of  very 
thoughtless  and  worldly  habit  came  to  the  minister  for  admission  to  the  church. 
The  minister  asked  him  if  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Half-way  Covenant  now, 
and  to  full  communion  afterwards.  He  replied,  ''  Well,  I  guess  I  won't  have  but 
one  fuss  about  it."  Before  the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  there  was  amoag 
the  people  a  great  change  of  principle  touching  this  matter.  About  the  year  18M, 
there  was  a  very  general  revival  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  converted.  But  their  conversion  generally  dispossessed  their  minds 
of  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  "  converting  ordinance." 

From  what  I  have  said  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  lax  in 
doctrine  or  discipline.  He  held  the  main  body  of  Calvinistic  Divinity,  and  be 
was  not  wont  to  hold  back  from  his  people  any  doctrine  which  he  himself  received. 
I  have  seen  some  of  his  sermons  in  which  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  exhibited 
with  all  fidelity.  Few  men,  I  believe,  have  been  more  faithful  to  their  own 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

One  fact  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  change  the  sentiments  of  hts  people 
against  some  of  his  peculiarities,  was  the  frequent  preaching  of  his  8ons-in4aw 
in  his  pulpit.  Though  he  was  specially  averse  to  Hopkinsianism,  he  had  become 
especially  married  to  it.  Dr.  Emmons  married  his  step-daughter.  Dr.  Austb, 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Riddel, — all  Hopkinsian  preachers,  married 
daughters  of  his.  It  does  not  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Hopkins  opposing 
Hopkinsianism,  to  have  five  sons-in-law,  and  such  sons-in-law,  to  supply  hk  ladt 
of  service  in  the  preaching  of  it.  These  were  frequently  visiting  him,  and 
preaching  in  his  pulpit.  And  before  the  impression  produced  by  one  HopkhMlu 
sarmon  had  passed  away  ttom  the  minds  of  the  people^  another  m/M 
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Tbiu  there  woe  kept  up  a  constnnt  igitaCioD  about  it.  Young  as  I  wm,  I 
distinctly  recollect  coa»ers»tions  and  disputes  about  what  was  called  the 
"  doctrine  of  Election,"  which  was  the  common  phrase  for  the  HopkiDaian  pecu- 
liarities,— and  these  disputes  originating  In  the  scrmoDs  of  tliosc  ministers.  Dr. 
Hopkins  did  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  Election,  and  if  he  preached  it  less  than 
some  others,  he  had  less  occasion  for  doing  it  in  person,  having  done  it  so  much 
by  proxy  that  his  people  did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  views  were  maintained  in  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  which  I  learn  is  still  extant.  Nor  wag  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  cousin  wholly  controversial.  Tradition  has  it  that,  after  Dr. 
Cfaauncey's  book  on  Unirersalism  was  published,  it  was  read  to  some  extent,  hy 
the  people  in  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  a  series  of  sermons  as  an  autidot«. 
These  he  transcribed  for  the  use  of  Edwards  in  the  way  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
while  preparing  hisi  work  against  Chuuncey. 

In  Dr.  Hopkins'  day,  the  whole  town  furmeil  but  one  congregation.  No  other 
sect  had  gained  a  foothold  in  it.  And  though  there  are  now  three  congregations, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  denomination.  In  his  day,  it  was  a  great  point  of 
interest  to  keep  out  other  sectN.  -\nd  no  small  part  of  the  minister's  duty  was  to 
watch  against  interlopers.  He  had  a  rare  sagacity  in  this  matter.  It  is  among 
my  early  recollections  that  there  were  two  or  three  Baptist  hmilies  in  the  place, 
who  were  wont  to  invite  in  Baptist  ministers  to  preach  in  private  liousea,  and 
call  in  the  neighbourhood  to  bear.  This  put  in  requisition  the  Doctor's  wisdom, 
which  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  I  recollect  the  singular  potency  of 
one  argument  which  the  people  took  from  him.  It  was  that  the  close  communion 
Baptists  denied  ours  to  be  a  church  of  Christ,  and  that  was  regarded  as  so 
preposterous  and  so  oifensive  as  not  to  be  thought  of.  This,  for  the  popular 
mind,  then  and  there,  was  all-sufficient.  In  his  sermon,  preached  at  the  close 
of  a  half-century  of  his  ministry,  he  said,  "  lies  pccting  causing  divisions — in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  1  beseech  you.  Brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions, 
Sx.  Those  commonly  called  Baptists  among  us  have  no  pretence  of  any  sufBcient 
ground  for  separation  from  our  cliurches,  save  such  of  them  as  hold  that  we  are 
not  churches  of  Christ,  becAuse  baptiicd  in  infancy,  nnd  that,  therefore  they 
cannot  partake  with  us  at  the  Ijord's  tabic.  Such  of  them  as  allow  lu  to  be 
churches  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  our  practice  of  infiint  twptism,  and  can  pai^ 
lake  with  us,  these  have  no  occasion  for  a  separation  from  our  churches.  For  we 
are  ready  to  baptize  them  at  the  age,  and  in  the  mode,  they  think  proper,  and 
when  baptized,  to  receive  them  to  our  communion." 

Iliii  character  was  not  without  mngnaniinity.  At  the  time  when  age  Iiad  nmd- 
emd  him  so  Infirm  that  it  liecame  needful  for  liH  people  to  settle  a  colleague,  and 
candidates  were  heard  in  reference  to  such  a  scltbment,  he  stood  above  all  jaalonay 
of  being  eclipsed  by  his  successor.  At  tliat  tine,  tlie  Rev.  Dan  Iluutmgton, 
rtoently  dismissed  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  made  it  his  homo  in  Hadloy,  with  his 
father-in-law,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.  He  was  enjoying  a  splendid  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  but  for  a  jealousy  of  family  influence,  the  people  would  bavo  callwl 
him  unanhnously  to  bo  their  pastor.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation.  Dr. 
Hopkins  expressed  great  Interest  to  secure  his  settlement ;  and  even  said  that  be 
would  be  willing  to  bear  his  shoes  if  he  conld  see  him  settled  there,  lie  had  such 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  it,  that 
be  wonid  make  any  sacriflreti  to  secure  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  social  qualiUca  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  wit  and  pleasantry 
w»re  abundant,  J^t  always  tempered  with  prudorcc.  He  was  an  attractive  com- 
panion for  persona  of  all  ages,  and  all  grades,  and  especially  for  young  men.  Ho 
would  not  un frequently  invite  to  dinner  parlies  young  students  and  others,  and  at 
saeh  partiw  ho  was  himself  the  centre  and  life.  Ww  «.tv«AcA»6  ^vl^  »iK»*  <*  'w*- 
OD  sncb  ooataiona  were  exbaustlese.     But  his  coaTB«fc\»u,\»o^'i'<«  Waiwo'**.  ■"»**• 
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carefony  guarded  M  to  its  religioas  tendency.  He  thns  aooompliihed  nndi  food 
without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  design  to  do  it.  He  was  even  remarkaUe  for 
his  talent  at  conveying  reproofe,  when  needed,  in  a  way  not  to  give  ofleooe  and  to 
•eeare  the  best  effect. 

He  loved  a  timely  joke,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  the  laugh  was  with  him 
or  at  him.  He  would  preserve  and  repeat  the  jokes  made  at  his  expense  with  as 
much  zest  as  if  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  wit.  He  used  to  tdl  such  ai 
this.  On  visiting  an  invalid,  he  said  to  him, — *'  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
been  able  to  attend  meeting — would  you  not  like  to  have  the  ndghbours  called  in, 
and  have  me  preach  a  lecture  at  your  house  ? "  The  invalid  replied, — "  I  should 
like  it  much;  for  I  have  not  been  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  get  any  sleep,  and  I  know 
from  much  experience  that  your  preaching  will  give  me  essential  aid  in  tfaii 
respect." 

He  used  to  tell  a  similar  compliment  which  he  received  from  Got.  Strong.  When 
on  an  exchange  at  Northampton,  he  dined  with  the  Governor,  and  Mrs.  S.  offered 
him  at  dinner  some  pudding  which  he  declined,  saying  that  pudding  before  pretcfa- 
ing  made  him  dull.  Gov.  S.  instantly  replied, — "  Did  you  not  eat  pudding  for 
breakfast,  Sir  ? " 

By  stipulation  with  his  people,  he  was  to  receive  annually  so  many  oords  of  good 
hard  wood.  On  one  occasion,  a  parishioner  brought  a  load,  about  which  he  raised 
a  question  if  there  were  not  some  soft  wood  in  the  load.  To  which  the  other 
replied, — "  And  do  we  not  sometimes  have  soft  preaching  ?  " 

He  would  not  have  received  such  missiles,  if  he  had  not  been  himsdf  cxpol  in 
throwing  them.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  had  had  his  house  burnt,  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  contents.  Coming  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  sympathy,  he  was  describing  his 
lofls,  and  wound  up  by  saying  there  was  one  loss  which  he  felt  to  be  irreparable; 
that  was  the  loss  of  all  bis  manuscript  sermons.  "  No,  it  is  not  irreparable," 
said  Dr.  H.  "  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  other.  Dr.  H.  rejoined,  "  I  will  give  you 
one  of  mine." 

A  pleasant  anecdote  has  been  preserved  relating  to  his  first  interview  with  his 
second  wife,  who  was  of  the  Stoddard  family,  residing  in  Boston.  By  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  had  Ixjen  left  with  the  care  of  fourteen  children — nine  of  whom 
were  his  own,  and  five  those  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion having  been  recommended  to  him,  as  an  eminently  suitable  person, — he  made 
a  journey  to  Boston  to  see  her.  He  called  at  her  residence,  sent  in  his  request  to 
see  her,  and  declined  entering  the  parlour  until  he  could  learn  whether  she  would 
entertain  his  proposition.  On  her  appearance,  he  introduced  himself  by  telling 
who  he  was,  the  circumstances  of  liis  family  and  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
requested  to  know  something  of  her  mind  before  his  going  in,  as  it  might  be  such  as 
to  render  it  not  worth  the  while  for  him  to  go  in  at  all.  Her  prompt  but  respectful 
reply  was,  that  she  had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  on  three  points — one  was,  not 
to  go  into  the  country, — another,  not  to  marry  a  clergyman, — and  another,  not  to 
marry  a  widower  with  children.  **  Well,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  as  these  conditions 
all  belong  to  my  case,  I  think  \  will  go  in."  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  m 
this  lady  one  of  the  Ixjst  wives  that  a  country  minister  ever  found,  and  his  four- 
teen children  a  step-mother,  between  whom  and  their  own  mother  they  could 
scarcely  perceive  a  diflTerence  in  the  affectionate  regards. 

He  was  once  severely  visited  in  the  burning  of  his  house.  The  flames  kindled 
in  the  night  while  the  family  were  asleep,  and  so  rapid  was  the  work  of  the  fin 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  all  his 
children.  While,  amid  the  consternation  of  the  scene,  he  bore  away  from  the 
flames  the  last  of  his  rescued  children,  he  turned  and  addressed  the  fire,  as  a  living 
agent,  saying, — "Now  bum  and  welcome." 

For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  palsy,  and 
his  intellectual  powers  sympathised  in  the  weakness  of  his  body.     Bat  then  h« 
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Cbrutian  graces  became  even  more  prominent.  Wliilo  he  was  thus  sinking  into 
bis  grave  by  gradual  slides,  some  one  tolJ  him  that  the  Woroestcr  edition  of 
Sdwuvis'  works  was  out  of  press.  lie  rcplial  that  he  should  give  it  a  thorough 
perusal, — thus  giving  at  once  proof  of  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  of  hia  utter 
naconaciouRneSB  of  it.     His  mind  grndunlly  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  one 

time,  ho  enquu^  of  his  son  if  there  was  not  such  a.  passage  in  the  Bible  as 

"Tbehloodof  Christ  cleaaselh  from  all  sin."  Thus,  whUe  liis  inNloct  was  losing 
its  fbnu,  his  heart  was  elinging  to  the  croas  of  Christ.  One  of  his  deacons  watched 
with  him  the  night  in  which  he  died,  and  he  said  that  ho  was  all  the  while  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  above  is  all  that  I  can  gather,  that  seems  to  roe  at  all  pertinent  to  your 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

PARSONS  COOK. 


SAMUEL  MACCLINTOCK,  D.  D. 

1756—1804. 

FHOM  THE  BEV.  A.  P,  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

PoarBBourn,  November  20,  1848. 

Dear  Sir :  I  &m  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  for  your  forthcoming  work 
&  brief  tiketch  of  the  life  und  character  of  a  venerable  servant  of  God,  who 
had  indeed  gone  to  his  reward  before  I  saw  the  light,  but  through  whoso 
snrriving  contemporaries  I  have  grown  intimntcly  conversant  with  his  per<- 
roaal  aod  minislerial  reputation  aud  history. 

In  ihe  historical  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  there  is  the  figure 
of  a  cU'rgymitn  in  bnnJi^,  and  with  the  usual  insignia  of  his  f.acred  office. 
The  person  tbua  reprea(;nted  was  Samlel  Macclistock,  D.  D.,  of  Green- 
land, N.  H.  He  was  horn  in  MedfonI,  Mass.,  iti  1732.  Uia  father  wu 
one  of  the  Scutch  Irish  whom  manifold  oppression  had  made  twice  exiles, 
uid  who  hare  given  race  and  name  to  not  a  few  of  the  best  families  in  New 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  immediately 
invited  by  President  Burr  to  a  Tutorship  in  hia  Abua  Mater,  which  he 
declined,  from  an  unwillingness  to  postpone  his  entrance  on  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  oonscorated  himself  from  his  early  boyhood.  In  1756,  he 
was  ordained  at  Greenland,  a  small  and  obscure  country  village,  to  which 
bis  chief  attraction  at  first  was  the  unanimous  anil  earnest  wish  of  the  people 
that  he  should  become  tlicir  pastor  ;  for  he  was  among  the  roost  popular 
ministers  of  his  day,  and  had  frc<[uent  intimationa,  both  before  his  settle* 
ment  and  through  the  earlier  half  of  his  ministry,  that  situations  offering 
mnch  greater  worldly  advantages  were  at  hia  disposal. 

In  reading  two  of  hia  printed,  and  several  of  iho.se  that  remain  of  his  no  leai 
than  three  thousand  manuscript,  sernious,  I  have  been  surprised,  not  only  by 
their  general  soundness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style,  but  by  their  freedom 
from  the  lumbering  subdivisions,  improvement,  and  application,  thea  ^Viats*!^ 
universal,  and  their  near  approach  to  the  simple  inoiift\ft  ol  oMt  ««ti4.v^. 
A  sermon  of  hu,  pMhhed  at  a  time  when  a^n  vm^iteoeie^w^  4.toM^^%^ 
faul  epidemio,  and  the  proi^pect  of  &  war  with  ¥ia^c«,  cotisv«*^  ^'^  '^^ 
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•ike  hearts  of  the  people  heavy,  maintains  the  thesis  that  any  direct  inffiction 
of  Providence  is  preferable  to  those  judgments  in  which  God  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  his  sword, — with  an  affluence  and  brilliancy  of  argument  and 
illustration,  and  a  freedom  from  all  theological  technicalities,  which  I  had 
supposed  hardly  compatible  with  the  rigid  pulpit  formalism  of  our  elder 

Divines. 

His  ministry  lasted  forty-eight  years,  during  which  period  the  last  Sun- 
day of  his  life  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  was  disabled  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  usual  public  duties.  His  compensation  was  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  together  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage  and  a  farm  so  small  as 
to  preclude  the  employment  of  much  labour,  other  than  his  own,  and  that 
of  the  numerous  **  servants  bom  in  his  house.''  On  this  scanty  stipend  he 
reared  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  maintained  in  full  the  external  proprie- 
ties of  his  station,  in  dress  and  housekeeping,  and  exercised  an  unstinted 
hospitality, — his  house  lying  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Eastern  travel, 
and  his  professional  reputation,  and  his  social  endowments,  furnishing  either 
a  cause  or  a  pretence  for  travellers,  who  could  proffer  the  remotest  claim 
upon  his  notice,  to  make  his  house  their  inn.  To  meet  these  demands 
^  which,  with  clergymen  of  the  old  school,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
debts  of  honour,  his  strictly  personal  and  domestic  expenses  were,  of  course, 
brought  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  The  cow,  not  without  large 
ud  from  the  unfailing  well,  stood  chief  foster  mother  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  The  errant  goose  equipped  them  for  their  first 
experiments  in  penmanship.  As  fast  as  garments  waxed  old,  they  were 
re-juvenated  in  contracted  forms  for  younger  and  less  fastidiooa  wearers. 
And  of  the  application  of  the  same  rigid  economy  to  the  father's  own  habits, 
his  manuscripts  bear  conclusive  testimony, — the  dozen  sermons  in  my  hands 
hardly  covering  the  paper  which  I  have  sometimes  devoted  to  a  single  dis- 
course. But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  strenuous  in  effort  and  in 
sacrifice, — the  education  of  his  children.  Through  his  influence  there  was 
sustained  in  his  parish  for  many  years  a  permanent  school,  of  a  grade  corres- 
ponding to  those  elsewhere  found  only  in  our  populous  and  compact  towns. 
The  teacher  was  commonly  a  recent  graduate  from  the  University,  of  worth 
and  promise,  attracted  to  this  obscure  field  of  labour  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  of  familiar  intercourse  with  one  so  much  revered  and 
beloved.  Among  the  young  men  who,  in  this  relation,  accounted  them- 
selves under  great  obligations  to  him  for  counsel,  example,  and  influence, 
were  Dr.  Belknap  and  Bishop  Parker. 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  regarded  among  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  as  pre- 
eminent for  practical  wisdom.  Difficult  questions  of  advice,  cases  of  casu- 
istry, conscientious  scruples,  were  referred  to  him  as  an  umpire  ;  and,  from 
the  confidence  that  seems  to  have  been  reposed  in  him  in  those  regards,  his 
decisions  must  have  generally  justified  themselves  to  the  conscience  and  the 
experience  of  those  whom  they  most  intimately  concerned.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  form  the  same  conclusion  from  the  only  one  of  his  numerous 
written  decisions  of  this  kind  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  The  case 
was  one  of  morbid  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman,  second  in 
reputation  to  none  in  the  country.  He  opened  his  heart  to  Dr.  Macclintock, 
as  to  the  Christian  brother  better  able  than  any  other  to  stand  to  him  in  his 
Master's  stead,  and  the  answer  certainly  could  not  be  surpassed  in  faithful- 
MMi  itnderaesB,  sound  e\\m^  tQ«A^\i\xm^^  ^'^'^  isAt^re  religious  wisdoji. 
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He  was  alio  noted  for  his  promptness  and  pungency  in  rebuke.  Cheerful 
in  his  habits  of  intercourse,  and  fond  of  wit  and  humour,  when  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  reverence,  he  had  no  tolerance  for  levity  or  profane- 
ness.  One  day  orerheariug  an  oath  from  a  man  of  some  distinotion,  whom 
he  bad  heard  a  little  while  before  declaiming  against  religious  ostentation, 
he  said  to  him, — "  What ! — after  what  yon  said  the  other  evening,  do  I  hekr 
you  of  all  men  making  a  parade  of  piety,  and  putting  up  your  prayers  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  ?" 

Dr.  Macclintock,  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  New  England  generally,  took 
&  deep  iniereat  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  repeatedly  served  as  Chap- 
Lun  to  portions  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  He  hud  four  sons  actively 
engaged  in  the  war.  Three  of  them  died  before  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
the  other  still  lives  in  liis  eighty-seventh  year,  in  nmibated  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  resources  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope  which  embalm  the  heart  in  perpetoal  youth. 

Kxoept  reiieatcd  bereavements,  which  were  sustained  with  the  most  edi- 
fying submission,  the  only  ripple  in  tho  smooth  current  of  Dr.  Maoclin- 
took's  life,  was  a  theological  controversy  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogden,  an 
KpiacopttI  clergyman  in  Portsmouth,  in  1787.  Bishop  Soabury,  in  his  ser-  . 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  Kir.  Ogden,  had  brouehed  certain  notions  in  respeot 
to  the  Apoatolio  succession,  and  the  exeln.sive  sanctity  of  the  ritual  and 
administration  of  his  own  Church,  which  wore  received  with  no  partionlar 
favour  by  the  surrounding  community.  Dr.  MaccUntock,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogden.  entered  a  firm  but  respectful  protest  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bishop 'a  sermon.  Hlr.  0.  replied  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  passionate  eamest- 
nen*.  and  in  doing  ea,  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  own  parishioners  aa  to 
lead  ultimately  to  his  forcible  ejection,  when  he  attempted  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  church  in  opposition  to  their  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  annual  Fast  in  1804,  Dr.  Alacclintock  preached  as  usual ;  bnt,  on 
his  return  to  his  house,  told  his  family  that  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  time.  A  slight  indisposition  under  which  ho  was  then  labouring, 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  tcrniinato  bis  life  in  eight  days.  His  son  and 
executor  found  among  his  father's  papers  written  instructions  which  bade 
-him  deatroy  all  bis  sermone,  except  the  few  which  he  might  wish  to  keep  as 
a  memorial  of  himself.  He  also  requested  that  "  his  funeral  might  be  oon> 
dnutcd  in  the  manner  that  was  customary  among  his  parishioners,  without 
aay  sermon,  or  the  parade  which  has  commonly  been  the  custom  at  the 
funerals  of  those  who  have  tustuined  public  cbaractcre  in  life,"  and  (hat 
■hould  a  headstone  be  placed  over  his  grave,  it  should  be  a  plain  one  with 
the   following   epitaph:  "To  the   memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.D., 

who  died ,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age,  and  the  —  year  of  his  ministry. 

His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  life  and  inimo^ 
tality,  when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second  time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy, 
death,  and  to  consummate  the  great  design  of  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom." 

Dr.  Maeclintock  was  admitted  to  an  ad  cunde/n  Ma!>ter's  degree  at  Hai^ 
vard  College  in  1761,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Yale  College  in 
1791. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 

lurtain : — A  Sermon  on  tho  juitice  of  God  iu  the  ■iiiQTVa\vV5  lA  tos^m,  VlSft. 
3eTmon    BDtJtteii  "  The  artifices   of  dcccivcTt    icUiC«i'i,  Ti."oi  CVJ^a^AMfc 

mod  aguinat  tbcnt,"  I7"0.     Herodiaa,  or  oraeU^  MviTe-sftiitft  ^3i«i  ***••■ 


twjurt; 
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«f  nnlftwftil  pleMure :  a  Sermon,  1772.  A  Senium  at  (ha  OonubeBoeBMk 
ef  the  new  GonBtitation  of  New  Hampehire,  1784.  An  Epbtolarj  Coma- 
pondenoe  with  Bev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1791.  A  Sermon  «ititled  '^Ihi 
Chdce,"  oceasioned  by  the  drought,  the  feyer,  and  the  proapeot  of  war, 
1798.    An  Oration  commemorative  of  Washington,  1800. 

I  am,  Mj  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  youxs, 

A.  P.  FEABODY. 


*•«- 


JOSEPH  LATHROP,  D-  D» 

1756—1820. 

JosxPH  Lathbop  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  tlie 
BoT.  John  Lothropp,  a  minister  of  Barnstable,  in  England,  who  came  lo 
this  country  in  16^,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Barnstable,  Haasi  Oae 
cf  his  sons  planted  himself  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  some  of  his  deaoea- 
daats  have  resided  ever  since.  The  subject  of  the  present  aketdi  was  the 
son  of  Solomon  and  Martha  Lathrop.  and  was  bom  at  Norwich,  October 
20,  1781,  0.  S.  His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Joaepk 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  waa  the  widow  cf 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Rowley,  Mass.  His  &ther  died  in  17&B,  at  the  age  ef 
twenty-seven,  leaving,  beside  himself,  a  daughter,  who  died  shortly  alker- 
wards.  Both  his  parents  were  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  were  exeia* 
plary  professors  of  rcligiou. 

During  his  earlier  years  his  cdueation  was  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely  by 
his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  that  responsi- 
ble office.  When  he  was  in  his  eighth  year,  she  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Loomb,  of  Bolton,  Conn.,  whom  he  afterwards  chose  as  his  guardian,  and 
of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  affection.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course  under  the  Bev.  Mr. 
White, t  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  He  became  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  1750,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
was  graduated  in  1754.  Throughout  his  College  life  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  blameless  and  exemplary  walk,  and  for  the  diligcuco  and  snccesi 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  study. 

His  earliest  religious  impressions  of  which  he  has  left  any  record,  were 
in  connection  with  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed  under  the  labours  of 
Whitefield  and  others,  about  the  year  1740.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
witnessed,  at  that  time,  many  cases  of  great  anxiety  and  terror,  giving 
place  to  high  comforts  and  joys,  and  of  wishing  in  vain  that  he  might  he  a 
subject  of  the  same  experience.  His  mind,  however,  was  serious  and  attea* 
tive,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  time  in  secret  prayer,  and  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  of  decidedly  reli^ous  character. 
The  impressions  which  he  then  received  seem  gradually  to  have  worn  away, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that,  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  subject  of 

*  Antobiographj. 

t  TaoMAi  White  wm  gradoaied  at  Tale  Collefe  in  1720;  was  oidainad  the  fint  mlniiltf  if 
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religion  nis  At  nU  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  In  the  last  year  of  his  Col- 
lege Life,  however,  scTeral  deaths  ocrurrcil,  which  deeply  affected  his  mind, 
and  threw  him  into  the  posture  of  an  enrnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  his  salvft- 
tioD.  The  following  i»  his  owii  -record  of  his  eserciscs  at  this  critical 
period: — 

'*  I  tkH  a  C(i[iTictTun  iif  my  niiifulnesi,  lam(^nte<l  it  bofiiro  God,  lought  hiii  menij, 
•ad  •ccmi-d  Co  niygetr  as  if  rulf^iuii  ivai  my  chuicu;  but.  >vas  much  diicuurnged  by  Nl 
u>pn:licijEiuri  ibuC  I  Was  unu  uf  tliu  iion-ulect,  J  &pciit  mucli  litoc  iu  secret  oier- 
cinrs.  As  I  ITU  nitlkhig  and  iripdiuiiiig  one  day  In  sulilude  and  anxiety,  I  reuoned 
Ihns  wiih  niys'^"'; — 'A  Saviour  \\i.i  como  to  open  >  way  of  galvation  for  >inaBr*.  Bt,\- 
vatian  i»  offered,  and  the  terms  are  dated.  The  (.ff^r  a  to  all,  and  ttie  lerms  are  Uitt 
same  Mall.  In  God  there  1b  uo  insincerity.  To  Himbeiangnocret  Ihiugs;  thlnKsoi^ 
wlilch  an'  rcvi?aled  belong  to  me.  There  can  bo  no  decree  whlcli  (tustrates  the  IKrIna 
promises,  ir  i  comply  with  the  terms,  the  beneRts  pram[»cd  ar«  mine.  God  haa 
ehosen  wen  in  utlvatian  through  ■anctlQcatlon  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  trath. 
It  concerns  mc  Id  make  my  election  sure,  by  adding  to  my  faith,  virtue,  Eu;.  By  fsiUi 
and  I'MiencL-  1  may  inherit  (lie  promisen.' " 

This  tr.nin  of  reflection  seems  to  have  calmed  his  Epirit,  and  in^ired  him 
with  hope  in  the  promises  nf  the  Gosp«l.  Shortly  after,  he  made  a  pobUc 
professiou  of  his  faith,  and  joined  the  Congregational  church  in  Bolton. 
Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  took  chaise  of  a  grammar  school  in 
thfl  first  parish  of  Sprtngfielil,  Ma^s.,  and,  at  the  s.ime  time,  bentme  k 
boarder  in  the  fnmily  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  and  a  theological  stadent 
under  his  direction.  Hero  ho  formed  on  inlinmta  aoqnaintanco  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Josiah  Whitney,*  with  whom  he  eontinued  in  the 
must  fraternal  relations  till  the  close  of  life.  In  January,  1T56,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  niiuistcra  then  convened  at  SufBdd. 
His  first  efi'orts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  uncommon  favour. 

The  pulpit  in  West  Springfield  having,  about  thie  time,  bccoroo  vaesnt 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ilopltins, — Mr.  Lathrop  win  invited  to 
occupy  it  us  a  candidate  for  settlomcut.  In  July,  he  received  u  unaniraona 
ndl  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  waft 
constituted  its  pastor  by  the  usual  Folemnitics.  The  sermon  on  the  occaMOB 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drcck.  That  was  the  only  vacftuey  in  whi^ 
lie  preoched  as  a  candidate,  and  he  the  only  candidate  employed  by  ibe 
pxrish. 

In  May,  1759,  Mr.  Lnthrop  wb«  married  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
uf  Capt.  Seth  Dwight  of  Hatfield.     She  was  a  person  of  great  discretion, 

iSrld,  Conn.,  AngiMt  11,  IT3I,  0.  S.,  and  lIAd  dnriu 

umiLD,  in   thfl  innie  State.     Hs  wsi  srutnitvd  at  Tala 
,.    n  1T5!,  and  prowiiuttd  his  theolcgioal  itudir*,  partly  undir  the  Iter.  Mr.  Breek  of 
KpiiPCBild,  Mbh.,  nlioK  danghtor  he  aTldnrardi  mairiwl,  and  partly,  u  a  Haidint  giadaat* 


iisd  ta  preach  by  tbs  then  namnihiio  AHoclation,  In  July  IT£1{  ai 
a  a  eandidate  tot  ■ottUatnt  to  the  ehnrch  In  Urooblyn,  Cotin.,  In  t 

.    ...    , I  tfaalth  of  Febnmry,  17AG,  vasordalned  aa  Itipaalor.     Aftar  labonrli  „ 

la  flfty-icTen  yean  a*  saloTinitoTuribeahnroh,  he  reeuivfd  a  ootlEUpie  In  Jane,  1B13; 


Md  preaeliing  aa  a  eandidmto  tot  iottlenienl  to  ..., . . ,    ,  — 

of  ITA^i  and  on  tfaalth  of  Febmanr,  17AG,  vasordalned  aa  Itipaalor.  Aftar  labonrlBg 
ty->°'"i  yean  aa  solo  TinitoTuribeahnroh,  he  rceuived  a  ootlEUpie  In  Jane,  1B13; 
■,  ere  long,  bwame  a  tJnilarian,  and  In  len  than  fonr  yea™  from  tha  tima  of  bta 


iMHMionally  lo  offidale  in  rniblio  (wntew,  till  almwt  the  oloM  of  life.  Ha  died  Oetsber  80, 
UIH,  aged  ninaty-Uine.  He  ireoired  the  degree  of  Uoetur  of  Dliinily  from  KarTari  Collasa 
tn  1»02.  Ho  pabllahad  a  Sarmnn  at  the  ordlntlon  of  Etis  Weld,  Bmintree,  1-A2g  CunueeUent 
ftlntloD  f^inoon,  1T8S;  a  Bemnn  on  the  death  of  General  Iinel  Pntnara,  ITSO;  a  Sennoa  on 
ibe  daatb  of  tha  Bev.  Noadi.ih  Rnnell.  ITSB;  a  Half-Centun  Sennon,  18oe.  I  had  th» 
pUaaiin  of  A  alight  aeqaaintaooe  Kith  Dr.  Whitney,  a  year  or  t<iD  Ware  hiadeath. 
raanltiea  had  nannly  began  lo  feel  the  alTcct  of  age ;  he  -m  ancbible,  onnmanical 


••tdanlly  a  ke*n  rtliifa  inr  a  joke,  while  yet  then  iraa  EOlhiDg  in  hit  er 

with  the  dignity  Ufa  Ohtiatian  old  age.  From  nhathciaid  la  me  I  infencA  Oia^  W..» — »~-. 
-ki.B,  ho  mighlbeeallcdaraoduratoColvlnist;  and  ii.cb,  Hie\\e^e,-«>M\n»«l>n'*1'«m&a*»^ 
bta  whola  miniflrr.  He  mu  rather  large,  bill  not  tall  ■,  had  a  v^""'^'**  ''^''  '^'^  AV««'««'  «* 
lumomMOD/r  •iprearJ™  rauolBnaiieD,  and  a  remarkably  Maud  aiiA  "VniAnR  n>">'i"  • 
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retiring  and  unobtruBive  in  her  disposition,  and  a  modd  especially  of  ike 
domestic  virtues.  They  lived  together,  helpers  of  each  others'  happinen 
and  usefulness,  upwards  of  sixty  years.  They  had  six  children, — all  of  t^em 
•ons.  One  died  iu  infancy  ;  the  others  survived  to  manhood,  and  three  of 
them  to  a  so  iiewhat  advanced  age,  and  all  were  highly  respected  in  their 
several  spheres  of  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1791,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  died  in 
1^6.  Mrs.  Lathrop  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1821,  in  consequence  of  the 
fracture  of  a  bone  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice. 

In  1772,  a  controversy  on  the  subject  "of  Baptism  arose  in  his  parish, 
which  was  attended,  for  a  time,  with  considerable  agitation,  and,  as  be 
thought,  with  some  hazard  to  both  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  He  preached 
several  sermons  on  the  subject,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  published, 
and  have  since  passed  through  many  editions.  The  controversy  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  no  great  asperitj; 
for  he  speaks  of  his  Baptist  brethren  with  whom  he  was  brought  uto 
ooUision  as  having  been  *'  generally  men  of  candour  and  integrity.'*  While 
this  controversy  was  going  forward,  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  respect 
to  becoming  the  pastor  of  another  and  much  larger  and  wealthier  church : 
but  he  declined  even  to  consider  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  his  people, 
•0  far  as  he  knew,  were  satisfied  with  his  services,  and  gave  him  a  competent 
support,  and  that  his  removal  might  subject  them  ttif  serious  and  perhaps 
permanent  evil. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he,  in  oonimoD 
with  many  of  h'ls  brethren,  was  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment  on 
account  of  the  emission  of  the  paper  currency :  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
was  obliged  to  give  more  of  his  time  than  he  could  have  wished  to  agricultn- 
ral  cares  and  labours.  This,  together  with  an  unusual  amount  of  pastoral 
visitation,  devolved  upon  him  by  the  prevalence  of  distressing  sickness  for 
three  successive  seasons,  perceptibly  impaired  his  health.  In  tho  beginning 
of  the  year  1778,  he  had  the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  unfortunatclv 
he  returned  to  his  labours  before  he  had  recovered  strength  sufficient  to 
justify  it.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal.  In  August  following,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
desist  from  his  labours  altogether.  He  returned  to  his  pulpit,  however,  iD 
December,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  for  about  four  mouths,  when  the 
revival  ^f  his  former  complaint,  in  an  aggravated  form,  obliged  him  aguu  to 
suspend  his  labours,  with  at  best  an  uncertain  prospect  of  ever  being  able 
io  resume  them.  After  about  eighteen  months,  he  had  gathered  so  moeh 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his  people  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  not 
Jong  after  that,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  one  service  in  a  day. 

During  his  protracted  season  of  feebleness  and  despondency,  (for  his  mind, 
synipathieing  with  the  weakness  of  his  body,  had  become  well  nigh  unstrung,) 
his  congregation  behaved  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and  were  in  • 
«tate  of  great  harmony  and  quietude.  But  in  October,  1780,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  that  produced  no  little  disturbance,  and  some  temporary  alienation. 
An  En^ishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Watkins,  who  had  come  to  tbi« 
country  a  short  time  before,  found  his  way  into  the  outskirts  of  Mr. 
Irstfarop's  parish,  and,  without  consulting  the  pastor  or  even  calling  upon 
bim^  ^oivmenced  holding  meelm^i^  m  ^tv3^\.^\l<^\i^^<&.    ^\.Ia. being  still  too 
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ioviled,  for  a  amgle  Sabbath,  to  occupy  tLe  pulpit ;  and  tbc  result  was  that, 
by  the  desire  of  the  parish,  he  was  employed  as  a  supply  for  a  number  of 
Sabbaths.  During  this  lime,  he  showcti  every  characteristic  of  a  genuine 
impostor  ; — made  professions  of  the  most  extraordinary  sanctity  ;  maintsineij 
that  saJnta  certainly  know  each  others'  hearts,  and  that  all  whom  they  cannot 
fellowship  are  unregenerate  ;  laboured  to  alienate  the  members  of  the  church 
both  from  each  other  and  from  their  pastor  ;  publioly  and  privately  reviled 
the  standing  ministry,  &c.,  &c.  After  he  had  preached  seven  Sabbaths, 
giving  forth  in  each  sermon,  with  some  good  things,  much  of  the  grossest 
error  and  the  most  arrant  nonsense,  the  mass  of  the  congregation  felt  that 
it  was  high  time  to  dispense  with  his  labours  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
pulpit,  and  set  up  a  private  meeting,  which,  however,  was  thinly  attended, 
and  lasted  but  a  shurt  time.  He  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  coramn- 
nity  at  large,  that  be  was  glad  to  seek  some  other  field  on  which  he  might 
more  successfully  practise  his  imposture.  The  effect  of  his  impudent  and 
erratic  doings,  however,  were  felt  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  church  withdrew  from  its  communion  on  the  ground  that 
"  the  church  was  impure,  discipline  las,  and  the  unregenerate  wore  admitted 
and  retained."  Notwithstanding  the  futility  of  their  reasons,  they  were 
treated  with  great  forbearance,  and  ultimately  all,  or  nearly  all,  became 
sensible  of  their  error,  and  at  least  practically  acknowledged  it  by  a  return 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  After  Mr.  Lathrop  had  so  far  recovered 
his  health  as  to  resume  his  regular  ministrations,  he  preached  several 
sermons  with  special  reference  to  the  scenes  through  which  they  bad  been 
passing,  which  had  a  happy  effect  in  fortifying  his  people,  as  well  against  the 
delusions  of  fanaticism  as  the  arts  of  imposture.  Several  of  those  aurmons 
were  afterwards  published,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  two  on  the 
marks  of  false  teachers,  entitled  "Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  These 
have  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  and  they  can  never  lose 
ibetT  value,  so  long  as  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  profligate  men  sot  up  to  bo 
spiritual  guides.  These  sermons  were  published  at  Kdinburgh,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johu  Erskine,  and  a  very  favourable 
review  of  them  appeared,  about  the  same  time,  tn  the  London  Christian 
Observer. 

After  the  diissatisfied  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  communion,  one 
of  them  made  a  friendly  call  upon  the  pastor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  ask 
of  him  the  reason  of  his  withdruwment,  Mr.  Lathrop  gives  the  following 
mocouiit  of  the  interview ; — 

"  When  he  asBignvd  as  a  reasoa  Cut  liis  Imving  withdrawn,  llic  neglect  of  diacIpUng 
In  thu  church.  I  requcBled  h!m  to  «ubBtautin(e  his  charge  by  polntine  out  su  inatancc 
of  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  He  named  a  uietnber  who,  he  laid,  was  babltaally  and 
grossly  Intemperate.  I  admitted  the  l^ct,  and  asked  him  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
■aid,  the  brethren  ought  todeal  with  hlni,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  htm.  I  Inqairett, 
'  llave  i/ou  ever  dealt  with  lilmT'  He  acknowledged  he  hod  not,  I  deaianded,  '  Do 
yon  know  that  nobody  else  has!'  '  No.'  said  ho,  '  but  I  never  heard  that  any  paint 
were  lakiin  with  blm.'  I  told  him  that  the  church  had  done  alllhat  they  could,  oxcopt 
actual  excommunication,  which  ho  was  ever  ready  to  prevent  by  a  conltsaion.  Indi- 
vidnals  liod  treated  with  liim.  A  number  of  rocmliura  uonvcuod  for  the  purpose  liad 
admonlslied  and  reproved  him.  '  Now,  brothur,'  said  I, '  you  have  imputeii  to  the 
ehnrch  a  tia,  of  which  you  know  yourself  to  be  guilty,  and  know  not  that  any  other 
member  is  so.    Go,  deal  with  that  brother,  whom  you  have  inaKcusably  neglectod,    " 


If 


_  .  .'otaimhim,  you  will  do  him  an  eternal  kindness,  and  give  Joy  tn  iAw  \tiVL\\\V\A* 
your  brethren.'" 
1  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  oi  Dwitot  o^  T>WA.^i\V^  feoTa. 
OoO^e;  and  in  1811,  with  the  same  degree  ttoTOU«t')MiV>™-''««**T 
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In  1792,  be  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
i^ciences. 

In  1793,  a  question  of  no  small  moment  was  presented  for  bis  de«non» 
by  bis  being  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College.  Thoogli 
there  were  many  things  to  render  the  place  a  desirable  one,  and  tboogii 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  even  of  his  own  people,  felt  that  justice  i» 
himself  required  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  yet  be  was  led  to 
decline  it, — partly  from  a  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  partly  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  parish, — then  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  the 
dMlcate  question  of  building  a  new  place  of  worship,  might  suffer  in  conse- 
qncnce  of  the  separation.  Though  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion, it  was  to  the  credit,  not  less  of  his  modesty,  than  of  his  integrity  and 
disinterestedness,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  own  charge. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1811, — the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  he  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  words  of  Barzillai,  —  **  I  am  this 
day  four  score  years  old."  And  on  the  25th  of  August, — the  sixtieth  anni* 
Tersary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  a  Sfermon  appropriate  to  that  occasion 
also,  from  Proverbs  ii.  38.  Both  discourses  were  of  an  exceedinglj 
impressive  and  touching  character,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  public 
through  the  press. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  there  were  several  seasons  of  nnnsoil 
attention  to  religion,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  in  1815  and  1816. 
During  this  period,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirm- 
ities, he  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and  laboured  in  season 
and  out  of  season  for  its  promotion. 

Dr.  Lathrop  continued  to  fulfil  the  accustomed  duties  of  his  ofilice  untfl 
the  last  Sabbath  in  March,  1818, — the  day  which  completed  the  sixtj- 
second  year  from  the  commencement  of  his  lal-ours  as  a  candidate  in  the 
parish.  At  that  time,  he  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  especially  the  great  imperfection  of  his 
sight,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  provide  for  him  an  assbtant 
or  colleague.  He  continued,  however,  for  some  time  after  thb,  to  write 
sermons,  even  when  he  was  unable  to  read  his  own  manuscript ;  and  these 
were  read  from  the  pulpit  by  another  person,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  his 
congregation.  He  also  occasionally  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermon. 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  parish 
during  the  week  ;  and,  though  he  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  preaching,  he  never  failed  to  edify  liis  hearers  by  pertinent  and 
well  arranged  thoughts,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

In  what  remains  of  the   history  of   Dr.  Lathrop,  it  is  my  privilege  to 

testify  from  actual  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be   impossible  for  me  to  do 

justice  to  my  subject,  without  recognising  the  relations  I  sustained  to  him,  and 

introducing  some  of  my  own  personal  recollections.    In  the  summer  of  1818, 

just  after  I  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  while  I  was  yet  a  member  of 

the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  I  called  upon  him,  as  I  was  joumej- 

ing  for  my  health,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a  few  moments,  hut 

was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  that  detained  me  in  his  house  two  or  three 

days.     I  left  him  without  any  expectation  of  ever  meeting  him  again,  hut 

with  the  most  delightful  imi^x^^sAOikft  o^  Vv\a  <iharacter,  and  congratula^ng 

ajself  that  I  had  had  the  ptVn\e^<&  oi  m^vci^xXi^  v:«^(UKi5v\AXi!i»^  ^^  tneh  s 

pairiaroL     Towards  the  eVoae  oi  ^«  xi«xX»  ^^D^«t>  ^>i^  ^1  ^duti^)«i|^ 
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eoarse  was  not  jet  completed,  I  received  un  iDvitation  to  supply  bU  pulpit 
for  a  short  time,  being  given  to  undcr.itand  tbat  I  sLoulJ  bo  considered  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  I  accepted  tbe  invitation,  on  condition  of  being 
ftUowed  to  remain  at  the  Seminary  till  Slaj  ;  ami  tbat  conditioa  being 
Mceilcd  to,  I  went  to  West  Springlield  at  tLe  specified  lime  and  commenced 
my  labours.  My  venerable  friend  met  mo  with  the  most  affectionate  wel- 
come, aud  it  was  one  of  tbe  agreeable  circumstances  attending  the  prospect 
of  my  pHssiug  a  few  weeks  there,  that  it,  would  give  mo  au  opportunity  of 
profittitig  by  hi^  great  wisdom  and  eipcrienee.  I  quickly  found  that  he  was 
all,  anil  more  than  all,  to  me,  that  I  eould  have  ventured  to  hope  ;  and 
every  visit  ihnt  1  made  to  him,  (aud  one  visit  ^  day  at  least  I  was  acoua- 
Wmed  to  make,)  only  heightened  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  virtues. 
After  I  had  auijpliod  tbe  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  was  called  to 
aetUe  aa  colltague  pastor  ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
oircujustances  that  inclined  me  to  accept  the  invitation,  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  know  that  the  doings  of  the  church  and  parifh  had  met  Dr. 
Lathrop's  hi;nriy  approval.  In  duo  time,  I  signified  my  acceptance  of  the 
colli  and  the  day  fised  upon  for  my  ordination  waa  the  2ht\i  of  August, — 
the  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  ordiaation  of  my  predecessor. 

When  the  ordaining  council  assembled,  Dr.  Lathrop  was  present  and  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  passed,  but  resolutely  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  the  public  services,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  occasionally  suhject, 
to  something  like  vertigo,  whieh  interfered  temporarily  with  his  ability  to 
otter  himself  in  a  continuous  course  of  thought ;  and,  accordingly,  abother 
person  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  whieh  the  council  would  gladly 
have  assigned  to  hira.  The  uext  morning,  however,  as  I  was  riding  with  hira  to 
the  church,  perceiving  that  he  was  rather  unusually  bright,  and  knowing  how 
desirable  it  was  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  he  should  take 
part  in  the  service,  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  a  wish  that  be  would  alill 
consent  to  offer  a  prayer  J  and,  without  much  hesitation,  he  consented; — 
the  arrangement  being  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
conncil,  after  they  had  reached  the  ehuTch.  The  prayer  which  he  offered 
was  as  pertinent  as  it  could  have  been  in  his  best  days :  it  was  a  sort  of 
formal  giving  back  of  his  charge  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and  an  earnest 
invocation  of  all  blessings  for  them,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  all  coniing  gene* 
rations  i  and,  while  the  tremulous  voice,  and  the  feeble  yet  noble  frame, 
seemed  to  say  that  the  grave  was'  ready  for  him,  there  was  a  heavenly  am- 
mation  beaming  in  his  aspect  like  what  we  may  suppose  appeared  in  the 
face  of  tbe  venerable  prophet,  when  he  saw  the  chariot  making  ready  for  bia 
journey  into  the  third  Heavens. 

On  the  following  week,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  (a  comatose  affec- 
tion,) to  which  he  had  before  been  occasionally  subject,  but  which  appeared 
now  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  threatened  almost  immediate  death.  Con* 
trary  to  the  espectations  of  his  friends,  including  also  his  physicians, — after 
two  or  three  days,  ho  emerged  from  tbe  profound  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  his  usual  health.  He  regarded  this, 
however,  and  justly,  as  an  admonition  that  his  course  waa  nearly  finished. 
Prom  this  time,  the  recurrence  of  his  disease  became  mora  freiiueot,  and  it 
was  painfully  manifest  to  his  friends  that  its  inSuence  tai  W^ws.  Vi  "««■»&» 
his  hitherto  almost  unimpaired  intellectual  energtes.  TiwtVag, »  cowAe-viMai 
portioa  of  the  time,  he  seemed  to  bavo  the  usvial  comma.(\4  o^  V\*  Wa™*^) 
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\m%  now  ud  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  train  of  edii^ring  and  atviUng 

Ua  recollection  would  utterly  fSul,  so  that  he  would  bo  obliged  to  iMpiit 

even  upon  what  subject  ho  was  conversing. 

On  tiie  Sabbath  next  succeeding  the  25ih  of  August,  (the  sizty-frardi 
anniversary  of  hu  ordination,)  he  attended  publio  worship,  and  listened  to 
a  sermon  on  the  responsibility  pertauning  to  the  ministry.  I  never  saw  lam 
m  a  state  of  apparently  deeper  solemnity  than  he  was,  as  I  rode  homo  with 
Urn  from  church.  He  made  to  mo  substantially  the  following  remarks— 
"  I  have  been  a  steward*  for  a  long  time,  and  shall  have  a  large  aoooant  to 
render.  I  often  think  of  it.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  ministry,  I  find 
great  cause  for  humility.  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  my 
only  hope  is  in  the  glorious  Redeemer.  If  I  do  not  come  short  at  last, 
it  will  be,  not  on  account  of  any  worthiness  in  me,  but  on  account  of  tie 
allHiufficiency  of  Christ.  I  think  I  can  say  with  another,  that,  if  I  ever 
arrive  at  that  blessed  world,  I  shall  have  had  so  much  forgiven  me,  that  I 
will  sing  the  praises  of  redeeming  love  in  as  loud  strains  as  any  aaint  or 
angel  there." 

The  last  day  of  October  following  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year ;  aad 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  it  in  reviewing  his  life, — calling  to  mind  his  own 
delinquencies  and  the  numberless  testimonies  of  Divine  meroy  towards  him. 
I  visited  him  (as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  daily)  in  the  oourae  of  the  dsj, 
and  when  he  adverted  to  the  wonderful  goodness  of  Gk)d,  which  the  reviev 
of  his  life  had  brought  before  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
endaiAed  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  '*  I  have  endeavoored,*'  kt 
added,  '*  to  exercise  some  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  the  psst 
year ;  but  I  have  not  yet  asked  Ood  to  add  to  my  life  another  year,  and  I 
have  not  determined  that  it  id  my  duty  to  make  sach  a  request." 

In  the  early  part  of  Decembor,  it  became  apparent  both  to  himself  and 
to  others,  that  bis  oarthly  tabernacle  was  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  he  spoke 
of  the  event  always,  with  solemnity  indeed,  yet  without  the  semblance  of 
agitation.  While  he  did  not  profess  an  absolute  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation, he  often  remarked  that  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  remarked  to 
him  that  it  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been 
privileged  to  render  such  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  **  Oh 
no,"  said  he,  *'  I  find  little  consolation  from  any  thing  which  I  have  done. 
I  believe  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  diligent  in  my  profession,  but  every  step 
of  my  course  has  been  marked  by  imperfections.  I  have  consolation,  I  trust, 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  but  it  is  all  derived  from  the  hope  which  I  have 
built  on  the  atonement  of  my  Redeemer."  With  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian  he  united  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  even  to  the  last.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  a 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  called  to  see  him,  expressed  to  him 
the  hope  that  he  found  all  needed  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  **  Yes,  I  do."  Shortly  after  this, 
he  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reason  except  by 
fixing  himself  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  during  a  prayer  that  was  offered 
at  hb  bedside.  Ho  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  31st  of  December,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  two  months.     His  funeral  was  attended 
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hj  >  numerous  coucourse  on  the  flncceeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  preached 
occasion  from  II.  Kings  11.  12. 

Lathrop  in  person  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  rather  stoutly  built, 
his  latter  years  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  expression  of 
countenance  ^as  at  once  serene  and  intelligent ;  and  his  whole  air  and 
aiAnner  bespoke  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  Hb  man- 
ners, though  perfectly  simple,  were  uncommonly  graceful  and  winning.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  accommodatehiniHelf  to  every  class  of  society, 
uid  to  every  order  of  intelligence.  His  great  kindness  and  courtesy  made 
the  obscurest  person  feel  at  case  in  his  company ;  while  his  extraordinary 
dignity  and  iutelligence  made  the  most  cultivated,  who  were  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  him,  feel  that  it  was  at  least  as  great  a  privilege  to  listen  as  to 
■peak.  lie  had  the  comparatively  rare  faculty  of  exercising  condescension 
towards  his  inferiors,  without  making  them  feel  it,  and  without  seeming  to 
bo  conscious  of  it  himself ;  but  he  never  did  this  at  the  expense  of  dero- 
g&Ung  a  particle  from  his  dignity.  Be  was  always  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
•ociil  circle,  and,  let  the  company  be  what  it  might,  ht  was  sure  to  be 
lifltened  to  with  great  interest.  Ho,  however,  never  betrayed  the  least  dis- 
position to  monopolize  the  conversation — on  the  other  hand,  ho  seemed  more 
disposed  to  follow  than  to  lead,  unless  circumstances  rendered  a  different 
aourse  epuuially  obligatory  ;  and  be  contrived,  even  when  conversing  with 
persona  of  the  feeblest  attainments  and  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  "  to 
draw  them  out,"  and  make  them  feci  that  what  they  iiaid  was  nut  unworthy 
of  bis  utt«ntion. 

Dr.  l.athrop  had  a  mind  quick  and  clear,  acute  and  comprehensive. 
From  the  fact  that  he  was  not  given  to  any  thing  like  metaphysical  disous- 
sion  in  the  pulpit,  (being  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,)  some  may  have 
imagined  that  neither  his  taste  inclined  him,  nor  his  talents  enabled  him,  to 
engage  in  profound  philosophical  investigations.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case ;  for  there  are  several  dissertations  of  his,  stilt  existing  in 
manuscript, — chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Hopkiosian  controversy,  which 
show  that  he  was  really  an  astute  metaphysician,  and  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  an  antagonist  to  count  the  eoet  before  making  up  his  mind  to  meet 
him.  If  hie  fancy  was  not  very  luxuriant,  it  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
delicate  ;  and  not  unfrequenity  would  suggest  images  as  simple  as  child- 
hood, and  yet  so  strikingly  beautiful  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  would 
involuntarily  pause  and  linger  upon  them.  But  probably  the  most  remarka* 
Me  feature  of  bis  mind  was  his  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  and  bis  ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  forms  of 
sophistry.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
•t«lcsmen  of  our  country  who  knew  him  well,  that  no  man  whom  he  hftd 
ever  known,  could  do  such  trctiiendoua  execution  by  u  single  breath,  as  he> 
There  arc  many  fine  illustrations  of  this,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention. 

A  certain  man  who  belonged  rather  to  the  blustering  school  of  religionists, 
oalled  upon  him,  and,  with  great  abruptncs  and  a  most  comfortable  air  of 
■elf  complacency,  put  to  him  this  impertinent  question, — "  Dr.  Lathrop,  do 
you  think  yon  have  got  any  religion?"  "None  to  apeak  of,"  was  the 
aiuwer.  Some  one  told  this  anecdote  to  John  'Raxi4o\^>\,  av\4\ve,\»«;i  * 
wonJerful  effect  for  some  purpose  of  KiB  own,  on  vVe  ftoav  tA  *Xife  «-w»i» 

Bepreaeatativen  ia  Congress. 
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On  anollier  oooauon,  an  individiial  of  a  gomewliat  similar  ^hanoUr, 
who  withal  had  not  the  best  reputation  in  his  neighbonrhood  for  moral 
aitjy  called  upon  him,  and  said, — *'  Dr.  Lathrop,  I  have  not  oommittad  a 
■in  for  the* last  cight^^en  months.'*  ''Indeed,*'  said  the  Dr.^  "I  siupast 
your  neighbours  have  not  discovered  it.'* 

Of  seyeral  interesting  conversations  which  he  held  with  diiSerent 
he  has  left  a  record:  the  following  may  be  selected  as  a  spedmen: — 

"  My  steady  aim  in  preacbiog  has  been  to  promote  real  religion  in  temper  and  prae* 
Uee,  and  to  state  and  apply  the  doctrines  uf  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  best  salted  la 
this  end.  Keeping  this  end  in  view,  I  have  avoided  unprofitable  controversy.  I  liave 
never  started  objections  against  a  plain  doctrine  to  show  my  agility  in  niniringtlMB 
down.  I  have  been  caretlil  not  to  awaken  disputes  which  were  qniBUy  aaleep,  aor  te 
waste  my  own  and  my  hearers'  time,  by  reproving  im^nary  finufts  or  indiflerent  em- 
toms.  Among  these  I  have  reckoned  the  fathiont  qfdrus.  I  was  dboe,  and  ooes 
only,  requested  to  preach  against  prevailing  AMhions.  A  remote  inhabitant  of  Urn 
parish,  apparently  in  a  serious  fhuno,  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  pressed  the  ncow 
nty  of  beiuring  my  testimon v  against  this  dangerous  evil.  I  observed  to  him  that,  as 
my  people  were  generally  iarraers  in  middling  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  th^ 
took  a  lead  in  fashions:  if  they  followed  them,  it  was  at  a  hamble  distance,  and  rathsr 
to  avoid  singularity  than  encourage  eztravagancej — rliat,  as  long  as  people  ware  ia 
the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  thuy  must  have  some  rashionor  other,  and  a  fashioa  that 
answered  the  ends  of  dress,  and  exceeded  not  the  ability  of  the  wearer,  I  considarad 
as  innocent  and  not  deserving  of  reproof.  To  this  he  agreed;  but  said  that  what 
grieved  him  was  to  see  people  set  their  hearts  so  much  on  fashions.  I  conceded  thsl| 
as  modes  of  dress  are  trifles  compared  with  our  eternal  concerns,  to  set  our  bearti 
upon  them  must  be  a  great  sin.  But  I  advised  him  to  consider  that  to  set  oar  hearts 
mgsUnU  such  trifles  was  the  same  sin  as  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them ;  and,  ns  his  teh- 
i^  diflbred  from  those  of  liis  neighbours,— just  in  proportion  as  he  set  his  heart 
Mgainst  theirs,  he  set  his  heart  upon  his  own.  He  was,  therefore,  doubly  gcilty  of  fks 
venr  sin  which  he  imputed  to  others.  And  I  desired  him  to  correct  hit  own  futt, 
which  he  could  not  but  know,  and  to  hope  tiiat  his  neighbours  were  less  Iholty  thaa 
himself,  and  less  faulty  than  he  had  uncharitably  supposed  them  to  be." 

It  is  fair  to  assign  to  Dr.  Lathrop  as  a  preacher  a  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  Divines  of  New  England.  In  bis  views  of  religions  truth 
perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  middle  ground  between  Armiuianism 
and  high  Calvinism,  ranking  just  about  with  the  school  of  Doddridge ;  and 
there  was  nothing  against  which  lie  guarded  more  in  his  theological  inquiries 
than  the  tendency  to  extremes.  Though  he  could  not  be  called,  in  the 
conmion  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  either  eminently  brilliant  or  eminentlj 
powerful  in  the  pulpit,  yet  there  was  8ueli  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of. 
both  style  and  arrangement,  such  appropriateness  and  often  originality  of 
thought,  such  practical  and  common  sense  views  of  Scripture  truth,  and* 
withal  such  deep  solemnity  and  impressive uess  of  manner,  that  he  wis 
almost  always  listened  to  with  intense  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  remark* 
able  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  its  singular  adaptcdness  to  the  stats 
of  the  times, — its  turning  to  good  account  providential  occurrences  whidi 
most  preachers  suffer  to  pass  without  any  public  notice.  He  preached,  at 
different  periods,  upon  droughts,  and  floods,  and  bridges,  and  eclipses,  and 
iritches,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things,  always,  however,  with  r^er- 
enoe  to  some  fact  or  event  which  occupied  the  public  mind  ;  insomuch  that 
one  of  his  brethren,  who  had  a  spice  of  waggery  in  hb  composition, 
remarked  to  him  that  he  could  think  of  but  one  thing  about  which  he  had 
not  preached,  and  that  was  a  Connecticut  river  fog.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  this  habit  of  constantly  interpreting  to  his  people  the  eventi 
of  Providence,  gave  not  only  great  variety,  but  a  greatly  inoreaacd  intenti 
to  his  nunistrations. 
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IS  great  wiadom,  united  with  Lis  love  of  truth  aod  of  peace,  emmentlir 
■  ■ '  :i  for  the  office  of  a  coansellor  ;  and  to  this  office  he   was  mote 

iqaentljr  solicited  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.     So  highly  vtf 

I  jndgiucnt  estimated,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  he  ww 
D  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  act  as  a  counsellor  or  an  umpire  in  casoE 
6f  oontrorersy  ;  and  more  than  one  unhappy  dispute  was  tcrmiuutod  by  his 
timely  adv-icu  or  prudent  mediation. 

As  an  author  of  sermons,  lie  is  at  onoe  one  of  the  roost  voluminous  nod 
most  respectahle  which  our  country  eau  boast.  Six  volumes  were  psh- 
liehed  during  hia  life,  though  the  last  is  made  up  of  occasional  sermoui, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  keen  printed  before,  in  pamphlet  form.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  a  seventh  volume  was  added,  eoDBistbg  of  sermons  vbjdi 
he  had  some  years  before  carefully  revised,  together  with  a  brief  autoblo' 
graphy,  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  family.  The  first  volume  itf  the 
series  waa  published  originally  in  1793  ;  and  the  rest  followed  successively, 
with  the  interval  of  a  few  yearn.  Several  of  the  voluraea  have  passed  into 
A  second  edition  ;  but  they  are  all  now  out  of  print.  He  contributed  At 
one  period  a  variety  of  articles  to  a  newspaper  in  Springfield,  which  in 
1786  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "A  misoclbncons  Col- 
lection of  oLiginal  pieces  :  political,  moral,  and  ootertaining." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hta  Occasional  Sermons,  &c.,  nut  included  in  the 
aixth  volume : — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Associated  pastors  in  the  conn^ 
of  New  Uaveu  concerning  the  ordination  of  the  Itcv.  John  Iluhbard,*  in 
Meriden,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  1784. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  178G.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  dismission 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,t  1794.  A  Sermon  ou  American  Indepen- 
dence. 1794.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  170o.  A  Sermon  at  tbe 
interment  of  the  Rev.  Kbeneier  Gay,  D.  D,t  179l3.  A  Scmion  at  tlte 
interment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gay,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Ileman  13all,$  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  Wcstlield  Academy, 
■  1800.  A  Century  Sermon,  ISOl.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Remis,{l  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Atwaler,? 

•  Jonn  Qi'BiiAKri,  ■  ton  or  Cot.  JofaDEabb&nl  of  New  BsTDn,  wu  born  in  Juiuir;,  1717: 
WHarulnatcd  nt  Yale  L'ullcco  in  ITU;  wu  tWiiKd  to  pnicsh  May  2T,  171Si  WM  oidiibMd 
pwtor  uf  Iho  chuTcb  in  Miri^sa,  Cona.,  Juns  22,  KOV:  •,>!<]  dlca  tfacrc,  Nov.  IS,  178Q.  in  Ui 
■IxUeth  Jen.  It<t  unliniiLii'n  islleil  out  icientl  ]ianiph]ela.  In  BD  eLitutr;  notico  of  hia  la 
Ifaa  ConOMticut  Jouraat,  it  i>  wid— "  Verj  uMful  wa»hii  tohiipooplo  dnring  bi«  minlftiy,  and 
nfliOT  wu  iL  fttUitioon  lineorgl;  beiored  bj  hit  flook." 

t  JosBPH  Wi[.i.*Hn,  mjn  of  the  Rev.  John  WUhird,  wiu  bom  M  SlafTord,  Conn.,  in  1701 ;  m 
rmdnaledat  UnmiTdColligoinirS*!  wa»  ontained  pmlor  of  the  church  in  North  Wilhtmliam, 
Maci.,  H>y  23,  ITST;  waa  dioniwad  Fab.  11,  tTU4;  muindiklliid  al  Lannittr,  M.  H.,Sept. 
IB,]7M;  naidiiuiincdOct.  16,  1823;  and  died  Joly  Z2,  1827,  ngrd  tixIf-eU. 

tBBEMXiEHGATiruborn  nt  Dedbata,  May  4,  17IS;  waa  gradnutcd  at  UitiTDjd  Coll(|a  la 
ITST:  VH  onlained  nittnr  of  the  Fint  ehaieh  In  Sufflrtd,  Conn.,  Januur  i:i,  174U;  and  dM 
ia  Hanh,  17Wt,  In  hla  ■event]' -eighth  yi^nr.  Hs  cecciTni  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fruin  hli  AIdm 
Hater  in  lTlt2.  His  iod  £lvnt:cr,  nu  born  at  Snffirld;  jointd  Harvard  College,  bet  traiM- 
ferrHl  hie  relatinn  la  Yale,  where  he  gnutuated  in  17S7,  and  wa>  Tntor  fram  IIDII  to  1791;  ma 
Milled  ai  a  collcagaB  with  hij  Talher;  retired  from  the  aoti"  duties  of  Ibe  niinbtry  a  few  jean 
baftire  bit  deuth ;  and  died  In  Febrnary,  1S3T.  a^d  Hrenty-aiiB. 

{  fiEHAK  B^LL  WM  born  at  Weit  SpringGetd,  Man.,  in  17011  wa)  gnultiatcd  al  Dartmonth 
Cdlenin  179!;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Lathrop  of  W«tSpring«eldi  ■ 
of  the  olioroh  in  Rntland,  Vt.,  Feb.  li  J797 ;  and  died^  noocmlwr  17.    ISJtlj 

II*  taoeimd    "       "  -  -     •         •  ■" 
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Collan  in  Hl'Si  waioidalned  putor  of  the  cfauTsb  in  Barrud,  Jun«  3,   1H(1\' 
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I8SS,  agnlfittj-toni. 
D  01  new  naven;  wa*  gndnaUd  »l.X«.\e<:o\\s^ 
1 781 ;  waa  onlaJaed  p«loi  ol  tt»  oVuioV  \q'*  •aiA'sia^ 


UOL  AamrnrnhdumUmJIaMf^km  W  'iiiij  fcMfcf ,  MBL  T^ 
m  tke  amdn  Sdbhatk,  WM.  A  VmI  Hifi  a  Ihi 
aad  "■■^■■■■■^j  of  tke  IXriae  guiw— ill,  180S.  A 
H  the  iMrfinatioii  of  SylTesler  Bart,*  1808.  A  Smmam  ai  Ae 
Urn  of  Elidft  Andrews^t  1807.  A  ScnMRi  aft  tika  cvfiMtMNi  rf 
naddeiu  Oigood^t  1808.  An  Addres  of  tke  Aaodatod  anniftMS  iT  Ai 
Boutlieni  DiBtrict  of  the  eoimtj  of  Hampdiiie,  1810.  A  Semoa  aft  tk 
arifauukm  of  Jcsee  Fukcr,t  1811.  A  ScnMRi  at  die  inaftitalioa  of  a 
fareigii  Bliirioiiarj  Soeie^,  1812.  A  Sennoa  ddiTored  aft  the  Soosai 
ohareh  in  Boaion,  1812.  A  SenBoa  b«Am  ike  Kbk  and  Fora%a  Mjariai 
aiy  Soeie^  of  die  ooantj  of  Haiapdea,  1814.  Two  Befoi  oa  tki 
thtfftfc  aamTeiaarf  of  hia  ordination,  1816. 

FBOM  THS  RST.  ALFBSD  ELY,  D.  D. 

MoBMHi,  ▲agaaft  1«  Utt. 

My  D«r  BrotlMr:  Br.  Lathrop  waa  tlie  paalor  of  mj  cWMtwod  and  orij 
footh,  and  my  instmctor  in  Theology  iar  abont  tiuae  montlw.  Baft  ^mmg 
wtfoat  of  my  eariy  yeers,  that  ii,  from  twebe  yeers  old  to  lafiitj  ai>aaj  I  vw 
away  from  nndcr  hia  miniHry.  My  interamne  with  him,  anbaegntntly  la  tth 
fiod,  waa  only  oenieionel  Theremembnuioeof  him,  howofcr,  awakmiaiami 
tlM  moot  gratelhl  emotiona;  for,  if  I  have  been  in  any  dq;ree  nadbl  in  the 
lay,  I  owe  modi  to  the  excellent  adTice  and  instmetion  whidi  I 
him. 

He  wee  indeed  a  friend  and  a  fiUher  to  me,  and  ahraya  erinoed  the  moat 
tionato  oonoem  Ibr  my  welikre,  and  the  deepeet  interest  in  my  snooeaa  in  da  p^ 
fcmion  whidi  I  had  dioeen.  IneUcasesof  diiBcalty,  Iwasmnchinthelmbikif 
reeorting  to  him  finr  ooaoeel,  and  there  was  such  profound  wisdom  in  his  adYiee, 
tliat  I  was  always  disposed  to  regard  it  as  fidling  short  only  of  the  teachings  of 
Inspiration.  His  manners  were  a  most  agreeable  oompoond  of  dignity  and  afii- 
bility;  fitted  at  onoe  to  repress  all  nndne  familiarity  and  to  secure  aflbction  and 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  he  certainly  was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  whom  I 
haye  e?er  known.  It  seemed  as  if  religion  in  its  softening,  cdeyating,  purifying 
influence,  perraded  his  whole  character,  and  controlled  all  bis  actions.  His  con- 
rersation  was  eminently  entertaining  and  instructiTe;  nerer  foolish  or  trifling, 
but  abounding  with  just  yiews  of  men  and  things,  and  often  enliyened  with  perti- 
nent  anecdotes,  which  never  fitiled  to  illustrate  the  subject  on  which  he  was  eoe- 
tersing.  There  are  few  men  whom  I  haye  eyer  known,  who  wonld  say  so  maey 
things,  eyen  in  a  brief  and  casual  conyersation,  that  one  would  wish  to  lay  awi^ 
among  the  things  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Lathrop  watched  closdy  all  the  moyements  of  society, — all  the  signs  of  tin 
times;  and  he  contemplated  them  with  the  eye  of  a  sound,  practical,  Christiia 
philosopher.    Scarcely  a  subject  of  public  interest  could  present  itself,  hot  tiiat 

i[oy.  21, 1781 ;  and  died  Jan.  26, 1802,  aged  fifty  yean.    The  btft  aennon  he  praaohed  «Mfi 
the  twentieth  annirenaTy  of  hii  ordination,  and  wai  pnbliahed. 

•  Stltistxr  Bubt  was  born  at  Sonthampton,  Mass. ;  wai  nadoated  at  WQIianis  OoUep  h 
1804;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnroh  in  Western,  (now  Warren,)  Mass.,  Mai^  IS,  AN; 
was  dismissed  in  1811 ;  was  installed  at  8oath  New  Marlboroogh  in  Arril  1813;  wm  illwslair 
Deo.  S.  1822;  was  instaUed  at  Qreat  Barrington,  Feb.  12,  1823;  and  died  Jan.  10,  1896,  ami 
fifty -fonr. 

t  Elisba  Demimo  Andrkws  was  bom  at  Southington,  Conn.,  in  1783;  waa  sradaalaiai 
Yale  CoIIece  in  1803;  was  ordained  pa«tor  of  the  ehnroh  in  Putney,  Vt.,  June  25,  1807:  «■! 
dismissed  May  27, 1829;  and  died  in  Michigan  in  1852. 

t  TiADDBUs  OsoooD  was  a  native  of  Methnen,  Mass. ;  was  gmdnated  at  Dartmonth  Ctfk|i 
in  1803;  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  in  Canada;  and  died  in  1852. 

MsmsFhbbr  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1803;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tht 
ebitfoh  in  Wiiidhain»  (SeoOaiid  ^aa\Ai)>  Coiai.«'tt.«n^ia,  1EU\  and  died  Seatembw  SI,  IM 
ijged  fifty-xdiM. 
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b  thoughts  in  relation  to  it  Beemed  as  wcU  moturod,  ks  if  it  had  belonged  appro- 
ptutely  and  peculiarly  to  his  own  profession.  Tou  always  felt,  in  conTersiiig 
irhb  him,  that  he  wus  leading  ymi  in  a  safe  and  open  track;  and  yon  felt  the 
fitUeet  confidence  in  his  condusiona,  bcfausc  each  step  uf  the  process  by  which  he 
oonductcd  jou  to  them,  was  thrown  into  full  daylight.  Ue  had  a  mind  that  wu 
fully  capable  of  metaphysical  research,  and  yet  it  evidently  rejoiced  most  amidat 
oomnion  sense  realities- 

As  a  minister  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  liis  people,  and, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  exhibited  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
ambassudor  of  Ood.  RLs  preaching  was  both  evangelical  and  practical;  and 
though  ho  rarely  discussed  tlie  higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in  his  sermons,  yet 
bis  voluTue  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  clearly  shows  that,  in  his  religious 
views,  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England.  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  ttiat  1  well  remember  it  was  his 
practice,  in  my  boyhood,  to  assemble,  at  8tat«d  seasons,  the  children  of  the  parish, 
and  hear  them  recite  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism.  In  this  exercise 
be  was  most  forbearing  and  indulgent,  while  yet  he  insisted  that  the  whole  should 
be  carefully  committed  to  memory.  Re  often  accompanied  the  recitatbn  with 
ea  plana  tory  remarks. 

Dr.  Latlirop  was  on  eminently  happy  man.  His  consistent  piety,  his  equable 
tamper,  his  exemplary  diligence,  and  especially  his  lore  of  his  sacred  vocation, 
rendered  him  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  his  connection  and 
intercourse  with  his  people,  happy  in  liis  relations  to  his  brethren  and  tbe  churches 
around  him.  In  all  my  reminiscences  of  him,  from  my  childhood  to  the  doy  ofhis 
death,  there  is  nothing  that  detracts  in  the  least  from  the  dignity  and  consi.'ttency 
of  bis  character  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  results  ofhis  faithful  and  well  sus- 
tained ministry  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  order,  harmony,  and 
uffidcncy,  that  still  prevails  in  the  church  and  society  that  enjoyed  bis  labours. 
The  old  foundations  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing,  are  firm  as  ever; 
and  the  building,  under  other  hands,  is  rising  op  to  Heaven. 

With  high  esteem  and  Christian  affection, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours, 

A.  ELY. 

FBOU  THE  BET.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D,  D. 

SpamarllLD,  Mou.,  December  2T,  1B&3. 

Mj  Dear  Brother:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lathrop,  when  I  began  ray 
labours  in  this  place,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  180S;  and,  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  was  in  habits  of  very  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  It  is 
■carrely  .necefisary  to  say  that  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  no  less  with  his  kind  and  gentle  demeanour.  I  always  experienced  irom 
him  the  utmost  kindness,  and  can  never  think  of  bim  but  with  the  most  grateful 
and  atTectionate  respect. 

While  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  model  of  ministerial  dignity,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
■grecablc  companions  I  ever  knew.  He  Iiad  treasured  up  a  large  fund  of  anec- 
dotes that  were  always  nt  command,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  select  the  right 
one.  His  wit  was  sometimes  sharp  and  caustic,  but  it  was  usually  connected  with 
so  much  pleasantry  that  there  was  little  danger  of  its  giving  offence.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  serve  your  purpose  better  than  by  detailing  a  few  anecdotes  that  occur  to 
me.  which  may  serve  to  exemplify  some  of  the  Doctor's  most  prominent  traits, 
and  especially  his  almost  unparalleled  shrewdness. 

As  far  back  as  when  I  was  ordained,  it  was  customary  witb  churches,  previous 
to  the  ordination  of  a  minister  among  them,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  PM\iV«^i*«Joi% 
and   Prayer.      Dr.  I.othrop  was  nskod  liy   Home  ^-erwra  *\»e'CwcT  Wie  OnNwOaift,, 
SpriogHeld  fTould  obeene  a  Fast,  in  conformity  lo  ltcesUi.\iVw*wA^^»-¥,».*>'«'^^'*^ 
/rp;re(/^"/rat/jerlhiDk  the  good  people  there  prefer  /eoalitiE  W  fa*li.tv%" 


1^  TBIKITAUAV  OOHOBUASIOVAL. 

The  bridge  Ofw  the  OoiiiiectkmtwaBiw«pCairajl^tte  end  the 
Mimg  that  the  erectkm  of  a  new  one  would  draw  too  heavily  upon  them,  otabMd 
liberty  from  the  L^gialatiire  to  raise  part  of  the  moDej  necessary  to  aoooraplirii  tie 
olifeetf  by  a  lottery.  Many  persons  patronised  it  from  a  desire  to  contrifaiirte  tetbe 
eaterprise.  In  conTersation  with  our  yenerabb  frimd,  I  happened  to  say  to 
that  I  disliked  lotteries*  though  I  wished  to  gire  something  to  the  ol^jeoi  tat 
this  was  granted;  and,  to  secure  the  good  and  avoid  in  some  meamre  the  etlt  I 
had  taken  care  not  to  buy  tickets  of  my  own  people.  **  So  then»"  said  the 
i9fy  pleasantly,  **  you  are  not  willing  to  corrupt  your  people  by  your 
bat  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  mine."  His  remark  made  the  inconsistency  ef  19 
eonrse  appear  very  palpable  to  me;  though  puUic  opinion  was  much  mon  toknnt 
of  lotteries  then  than  it  is  now;  and  the  good  Doctor  himself,  inflaenoed  by  thi 
same  motive  that  influenced  me,  had  actually  purchased  tickets. 

Upon  hardly  any  tiling  was  he  more  severe  than  high  pretensions  to  laety  wkkk 
wwe  contradicted  by  an  immoral  life.  A  person,  whose  life  gave  the  lie  to  bia 
claim  to  Ohristian  character,  applied  to  him  for  admission  to  the  oomBmnisB  tf 
the  church.  Dr.  Lathrop  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  recent  change  mUi 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  replied  that  there  had  not; — that  he  baA 
kng  considered  it  an  important  duty  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  hot  vstil 
lately  had  not  felt  himself  worthy — ^now,  however,  he  had  determined  to  ne^aot  it 
no  longer,  and  wished  to  be  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church  the  next  Sab* 
bath.  "  Well,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  foresee  one  difficulty  in  the  case  oar  cfannh 
are  not  accustomed  to  send  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  onksi 
they  are  sick;  and  you  never  go  to  the  house  of  God."  *'  Well,'*  said  the  men, 
**  I  know  that  I  have  not  attended  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done."  **  Too  do 
not  attend  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor — ''  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  in  thi 
meeting  house  fo  six  years;  and  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  should  begin  at  tii» 
right  end,  and  attend  meeting  before  you  join  the  church.  And  there  b  another 
obstacle  in  the  way,"  said  he,  "  which  must  be  removed  before  the  church  can 
consent  to  receive  you — people  say  that  you  are  a  hard  drinker,  and  that  70a 
sometimes  get  intoxicated."  Well,  he  said,  he  supposed  he  had  been  occasionally 
overtaken,  and  had  given  occasion  for  people  to  talk  about  him,  but  he  intended  to 
reform.  "And  when  are  you  going  to  b^in,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Why,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  can,  till  after  Thanksgiving."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  matter  of  his  admission  to  the  church  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  one  occasion,  a  man  of  rather  a  morose  disposition,  who  did  not  belong  to 
his  parish,  came  to  pay  him  some  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him.  He 
said — "  You  ought  not  to  charge  me  interest."  "  Why  not  ?" — said  the  Doctor^ 
**  Is  not  my  money  as  good  as  another  man's?"  "  But,"  said  the  borrower, 
"  the  Bible  forbids  taking  usury."  The  Doctor  replied — "  If  you  examine  tbt 
subject,  you  will  find  that  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  makes  nothing  in  year 
fevour.  The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  lend  their  money  on  usury  to  tbi 
children  of  their  people;  but  there  was  no  prohibition  in  reference  to  tbt 
Heathen." 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  bt 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
parish  where  he  lived.  This  person  said  to  him, — "Dr.  Lathrop,  I  wish  yea 
would  advise  me  what  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  my  minister.  I  den*t 
like  him  very  well,  and  yet  I  don't  wish  to  leave  the  parish,  nor  do  I  wish  to  aaka 
trouble  for  him."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  L., — "  You  are  a  rich  farmer,  and  havegrHt 
resources,  and  can  well  aflbrd  to  be  liberal.  Whenever  you  slaughter  your  hogSi 
or  your  lambs,  or  a  larger  animal,  be  carefhl  to  send  your  minister  a  genersai 
piece,  accompanied  with  this  passage  of  Scripture — '  Let  him  that  is  tangbt  m  tba 
word,  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.'  Do  this,  and  I 
have  no  doobt  that  yon  will  soon  come  to  like  your  ministw,  and  yon  wiO  diaw 
doierthecordatlMitlteA7tmi»9L\iamV}ic(ldD^      ^Kmi^tlnedidlwimvaai 
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•flhetnal  helper  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministrj,  by  a  word  of  judicious  adyice,  or 
bgr  tome  well  adapted  anecdote.  His  influence  in  this  waj  was  never  more  pow 
«rfol  than  when  he  was  called  to  sit  upon  advisory  councils.  It  was  a  mazini 
with  him  that  where  there  was  a  difficulty  between  a  minister  a'hd  his  people,  the 
fmhability  of  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
Galled  to  meet  in  council,  where  some  dissatisikction  had  arisen  with  the  minia- 
ter,  but  not  of  a  serious  character.  As  the  discussion  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded. Dr.  L.  arose,  and,  in  a  very  kind  and  solemn  manner,  addressed  the 
parties  on  this  wise — **  Brethren,  stop;  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  whom  yon 
love,  stop.  What  does  all  this  amount  to.^  You  are  bringing  up  little  matters 
•gainst  your  minister,  which,  if  true,  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  moral 
delinquency;  and  he  is  rebutting  your  charges  in  a  similar  spirit  of  crimination. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  mere  gossip;  and  if  3'ou  will  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
the  return  and  continuance  of  peace,  you  must  resolve  at  once  to  bridle  your 
tongues."  The  result  of  this  moving  appeal  was,  that  the  parties  immediately 
cmme  together,  confessed  their  faults,  buried  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  resolved 
to  walk  in  love.  The  Doctor  remarked  that  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  church 
walked  home  behind  him  and  another  member  of  the  council,  and  he  heard  one 
smy  to  the  other, — **  How  good  it  docs  seem  to  be  reconciled." 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  narrating  incidents  illustrative  of  Dr.  Lathrop's 
striking  traits  of  character,  but  I  presume  that  what  I  have  written  will  abund- 
antly suffice  for  your  purpose. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 


-••- 


MOSES  HEMMENWAY,  D.  D  * 

1756—1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

Dksrfield,  N.  H.,  November  2, 1848. 

Beyerend  and  Dear  Sir :  If  the  following  notices  of  the  life  and  charaoter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hemmenway,  under  whose  ministry  I  passed  my  early  years, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  your  proposed  work,  they  are  quite  al 
jonr  service. 

Moses  Hemmenway  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1785. 
His  father  was  Ralph  Hemmenway,  and  his  mother's  name,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  was  Sarah  Haven.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Moses  was 
the  fourth.  Not  much  can  now  be  gathered  in  respect  to  his  early  yean. 
In  his  studies  preparatory  to  his  entering  College,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  Phineas  Hemmenway,  who  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1780, 
beeame  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  in  1784  ; 
and  died  May  20,  1760,  aged  fifty-five.  His  preparatory  studies,  in  their 
eommencement,  were  far  from  being  interesting  to  him.  He  remarked  thai 
Ub  memory  came  near  being  spoiled  from  being  overtasked  by  his  uncle ;  as 
he  was  required  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  written  entirely 
in  Latin,  before  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  evident, 
iMnreTor,  that  hb  memory  was  very  far  from  being  entirely  rained  by  Ui 
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mAj  stodiat.  Tugil  wu  his  IkTOiirita  among  Hm  Latm 
MM  of  my  neHatums  to  him  in  that  aaihor,  (for  I  fitted  ftnr  OoUaga 
him»)  he  obeerved  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  hmdreds  of  lines  whbhki 
had  taken  no  pains  to  oommit,  beyond  that  repetition  of  them  wfalah  m 
tteeessary  in  preparing  and  reeiting  his  lessons.  Then  passing  to  me  hb 
eopy  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  see  if  any  mistske  were  made»  he  repeated  vkh 
perfect  readiness  and  precision  more  than  a  hundred  lines  whloh  he  hif 
thus,  without  any  designed  effort,  comnutted  to  memory.  Prendent  Jeha' 
Adams  was  classmate  with  Dr.  Hemmenway  at  Harvard  College,  ait  whioh 
they  graduated  in  1755.  They  corresponded  with  each  otheri  after  thsy 
were  settled  in  their  respective  professions.  I  had  opportunity,  in  my  jovlh* 
fill  days,  to  read  some  of  their  letters,  in  which  they  indulged  in  mmg 
fiMMtious  remarks  on  the  abuses  ineid«it  to  eaeh  other's  professions.  It  ii 
not  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  he  pursued  his  theological 
wuler  the  superintendance  of  his  unde  Phineas  before  menUoned, 
name  is  found  on  the  SOOth  page  of  the  **Oreat  Awakening;**  sines  il 
appears  by  the  Record  of  the  F^t  church  in  Wells,  that  he  (his  wMb) 
preached  his  ordination  sermon. 

Before  he  was  invited  to  Wells,  which  was  within  two  yean  after  he  Isll 
Oollege,  he  had  preached  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  Wrcsithw. 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Now  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire.  He  preaoMst 
Wells  a  whole  year  on  probation  before  he  received  a  eall  to  settle  thsn^ 
The  people  thought  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  call  to  his  immnJIiiii 
predecessor,  who  died  within  about  four  years  after  his  ordination.  And, 
though  he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  man  and  accomplished  rnneh  good  kj 
his  pastoral  intercourse,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  psriik 
as  only  an  ordinary  preacher.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  give  their 
then  present  candidate  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  they  extended  ts 
him  a  call.  And  it  appears  also  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  them  is 
answer,  but  took  ample  time  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  8th  of  August,  1759. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Hemmenway  was  married  ts 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jeffords*,  who  was,  for  many  yesn, 
minister  of  the  same  parish.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  ^Ye  soni 
and  six  daughters.  The  fourth  son  died  in  early  childhood,  and  the  youngest 
daughter  was  never  married  ;  the  rest  were  all  married,  and  had  childres ; 
and  some  of  them  somewhat  numerous  families. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in 
1785,  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1792. 

Dr.  Hemmenway *s  sermons  were  longer  than  would  consist  with  other 
the  taste  or  usage  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  interestiag 
to  attentive  and  intelligent  hearers.  In  what  light  they  were  viewed  bj 
oompetent  judges  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  was  ouneat 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  before  relating  it,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  carried  his  head 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  his  body  ¥ra8  slightly  bent  forwaid 
as  he  walked  ;  and  withal  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  careless  in  respeet 

•The  name  of  Samubl  Jxffbkds  is  foand  on  p.  801  of  «  The  Great  AwakenlnK,»  tmm 
rnee  who,  by  letter,  eent  in  their  testimony  in  StToiir  of  the  lenwrkable  reTivmliTSF  t^SSZ 
wOeh  ooeoired  in  Turioni  parte  of  the  eountiy,  at  the  MMone  rafeixed  to  In  tba  pnotibmjSi 
of  that  work.     He  wu  a  native  of  Salem;  wu  flndaated  at  Hamad  CollMTia  ITdiiMS 
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Indeed  it  niaj  wilb  trulh  be  said  that  he  could  claim  but  Uttla 

the  scoi'e  of  &  dignified  outward  agipcsruncc.      And  to  this  circumstanca 

It  of  the  anecdotes  that  arc  related  of  him,  have  more  or  less  reference. 

Bn  the  early  part  of  his  mtniatry,  he  called  on  a  distinguished  clergynuui 

''Bostou,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  ao  Saturday,  and  accepted  an  ian- 

g      lativD  to  spend  ihc  Sahhnth  with  him.      The  rest  of  the  story  must  hftre 

^      Iwen  told  by  the  clergyman  himself,  as  no  one  else  could  hare  known  tha 

^      paWul  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  occasion.     "I  wu 

peoaliarly  tried,"  said  he,  "after  I  had  invited  him  to  spend  the  night  with 

,     IDB,  since  1  could  do  nothing  less  than  invite  him  to  preucb  the  next  iaj. 

Bnt  would  not  my  congregation  blamo  me  for  introducing  into  luy  pulpit  a 

miaiator  so  utterly  lacking  in  personal  dignity?     But  I  had  gone  too  far  to 

^    retrace  luy  steps,  and,  accordingly,  my  guest  was  invited  to  take  my  place 

in  the  public  services.     Still  I  felt  ashamed  of  having  thus  committed  myBcUL 

^    But  soon  after  he  commenced  his  prayer,  I  began  to  be  less  ashamed,  and 

^    ll^re  he  hod  finished  his  sermon,  I  feit  ashamed  only  of  myself  and  tny 

I    perfonnancea  in  the  pulpit." 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  wu 
notlung  like  affectation  in  these  singularities,  but  they  were  the  consequence 
_  of  his  natural  turn  of  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  hi;i  thoughts  were 
geoerslly  employed.  He  was  sometimes  rallied  by  some  of  his  clerical 
brethren  on  the  defects  of  his  outward  appearance.  His  readiness  for  a 
fa|dy  to  such  pleasantries  may  be  illustrated  by  another  anecdote  which 
hu  been  extensively  circulated. 

He  was  chosen,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Deane  of  Portland,  and  others,  to  attend  a 
~  council  at  a  place,  to  reach  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Andros- 
coggia  river.  When  Dr.  Dcane  came  to  the  ferry,  ho  inquired  of  the  ferry- 
man whether  Dr.  Hemmeuway  had  crossed  the  river  that  morning.  The 
answer  was  that  be  had  not ;  but  when  Dr.  Deanc  arrived  at  the  house 
where  they  were  summoned  to  meet,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Ilemmcnway  had  preceded  him.  "Why,"  said  he,  "the  ferryman  told  me 
that  no  minister  had  crossed  in  his  boat — he  evidently  did  not  take  you  for 
a,  minister.  Had  your  head  beeu  adorned  with  a  spruce  white  wig,  such  u 
clergymen  generally  wear,  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  as  to  your  pro- 
fession." "J  know,"  replied  Dr.  Hemmenway,  "that  it  is  customary  to 
bestow  more  abundant  houour  on  the  part  that  lackcth." 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  not  only  decidedly  evangelical, 
bat  highly  practical.  Even  in  his  discourses  on  the  more  abstruse  questioiu 
in  Theology,  be  always  interwove  with  his  doctrinal  discussions  much  that 
iras  adapted  to  direct  bis  hearers  in  a  holy  walk  with  God.  He  was  remark- 
ably faithful  in  bearing  testimony  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time, 
especially  intemperance.  He  gave  no  quarter  cither  to  its  subjeo^ta  or  its 
abettors.  Drunkirds  who  attended  on  his  preaching,  bad  to  receive  precept 
upon  precept  and  line  upon  Hue.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  largest 
stores,  if  they  sold  rum  by  the  glass,  as  most  or  all  of  them  did,  were 
obliged  to  hear  their  places  stigmatized  b.4  dram-shops,  and  themselves  a* 
dram-sellers,  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  retailers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  whole  of  Dr.  Hemmcnway's  ministry  in  Wella  was  more  than  half  * 

eentury.      He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  oioac  ol  \?.\ft,  *LNiti\i.^''b» 

^■h^  afflicted,  for  some  time,  with  a  very  distreaaing  maVaA^ , — » ta^^c^T  '■oi.  ^^ 
^^Hw,  oeMT  ooo  of  bin  ejee.     la  all  hia  severe  eufieT'iog«,  ^«  "»*  *  y*-'^'*'*^** 
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fliMmew  and  patienee  and  oheerfal  rengnation  to  Ae  will  of  Ida  Heanafy. 
Father.  Having  filled  up  the  measnro  of  labour  and  anflering  aHotled  tr 
hiat,  he  sunk  calmly  to  rest,  April  5,  1811.  His  funeral  aermon  vaa 
pireaohed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buokminater  of  Portamouth,  firom  2  Kiaga  IL 
It.     It  was  published. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  received  various  testimoniea  of  publio  reapeot,  audi  as 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Lei^alatara  af 
Massachusetts,  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention  af 
Oongregational  ministers,  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  OoD^p* 
&o.,  &c. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  a  oorreet  list  of  his  publioationa:  Sevaa 
Sermons  on  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  labov 
for  the  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  1767.  Vindication  of  the 
power,  obligation,  &c.,  of  the  unregenerate  to  attend  the  meana  of  gnee, 
against  the  exceptions  of  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  reply  to  Millsy  177S. 
Kemarks  on  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  a  Tract  entitled  **  A  Yindie^ 
tion,"  A;c.,  1774.  A  Discourse  on  the  Divine  institution  of  Water  TTspfisM 
all  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  aad 
subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  1781.  Massachusetts  Election  Semaa, 
1784.  Discourse  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  the  several  anopptatioM 
of  the  word  are  explained,  Ac,  1792.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  taaml 
of  the  Rev.  James  Pike  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  1792.  Renuufa  on  At 
Bev.  Dr.  Emmons'  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  qualifications  for 
and  access  to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  on  his  Strictures  on  a 
oonoeming  the  Church,  1794.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hampatead,  N.  H^ 
at  the  ordination  of  John  Kelly.*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Canaan  in  ft* 
State  of  Maine  at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Calef,t  1794.  A  Senaoa 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  of  York,  Me.,  1810. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NawBURTPoaT,  May  2S,  IdtM. 

Ret.  and  Dear  Sir:  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  oifering  you  some  notioeief 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  I  can  claim  no  more  of  personal  acquaintance  with  tini 
diatinguished  man.  My  privilege  in  this  regard  was  restricted  to  a  few  interviswi, 
which  indeed  were  equally  entertaining  and  instructiTe.  Yet  I  shoU  not  qieak  at 
random,  as,  in  contemplation  of  my  present  attempt,  I  made,  some  montha  siaeib 
minute  inquiries  of  the  Rct.  Mr.  Kelly  of  Hampstcad,  N.  H.,  who  stodiBd 
Theology  with  Dr.  Hemmenway,  and  who  was,  unless  I  mistake,  an  inmate  ia 
his  house  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  I  waa  canAd 
to  take  netes, — ^a  circumstance  the  more  important  as  Mr.  Kelly  is  since  dead. 

On  various  points  these  replies  gave  mo  information  which  was  new.  But  tht 
instances  were  more  frequent  in  which  they  simply  confirmed  impreaaiona  whitk  I 
hod  long  entertained.     My  informant,  though  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  didaal 

•JoHir  Ebllt  wm  born  in  Amesbaxy,  Maas.,  in  1763;  wMnodnatod  at  Doiiawvia  OMHmi 
ia  1701;  WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  oharoh  in  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  Deoember  5,  1792;  uUmi 
in  1848.     He  pnbUahed  a  Sermon  at  the  fiineral  of  Dr.  William  CogiweH  at  Atkimoo.  K.  B.- 

laai. 

tJoirATiAN  Oalxf  was  a  native  of  Kingiton,  N.  H.;  wy  |;radnated  at  Dartmcmtli 

dhiateiaia. 


In  1787;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnrdh  m  Bloomfield,  Me.,  June  11, 1794;  waa  d 
OMober,1801;  waataiikaUtdaiiynHhVa^laVvTeaiberfiiUowiiift  Midta 
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•emple  to  pronounce  the  Doctor  a  aniyersal  gemus,  and  the  most  powerful  mind 
he  had  ever  known.     "  A  bundle  of  wisdom  "  was  one  of  his  expressions. 

His  fayourite  authors  were  Turretin,  Owen,  Edwards,  and  o^er  great  original 
writers.  But  his  researches  were  unconfined.  He  expatiated  in  a  wide  sphere. 
"Bib  learning,  especially  his  theological  learning,  was  at  once  extensire  and  accurate. 
Among  the  eminent  Divines  of  our  country,  few  were  so  familiar  as  he  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  His  fovourite  employment  was  profound  investi- 
gation, patient  thinking,  and  close  reasoning.  He  was  never  content  to  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  things,  but  plunged  into  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Theology, 
mad  metaphysics,  and  general  science. 

His  conversion  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  uniform  and  exemplary.  With 
all  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  amplitude  of  acquisition,  and  acknowledged 
emihence  of  character,  he  was  simple  and  modest  as  a  chUd.  His  passions  were 
originally  strong;  but  they  were  remarkably  attempered  and  regulated  by  the 
meekness  of  religion. 

His  preaching  was  full  of  instruction, — ^faithful,  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and 
practical.  He  generally  left  his  metaphysics  in  his  study ;  but,  if  at  all  admitted 
into  the  pulpit,  they  were  employed  not  to  mistify  his  subject,  but  to  disentangle 
and  render  plain  what,  in  his  opinion,  others  had  perplexed  and  obscured. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  hear  this  great  man  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport,  who,  in  despite  of  some  theological  discrepancies,  had  invited  him 
to  deliver  to  his  people  a  sacramental  sermon.  The  annunciation  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway's  text, — "Set  your  affection  on  things  above,"  delightfully  shut  the 
door  on  all  controversy;  and  the  sermon  was  such  as  to  afford  a  rich  feast  to  the 
piminest  of  Christians. 

His  public  prayers  were  comprehensive,  scriptural,  much  diversified  and  judi- 
doosly  adapted  to  occasions  and  circumstances.  But  their  presiding  elements 
were  simplicity  and  piety. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  was  much  employed  in  councils,  especially  in  cases  of  dilfi- 
colty.  His  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  deliberately  formed  and  firmly 
maintained.  They  had  great  weight  with  his  ministerial  brethren  and  with  the 
churches.  With  some  they  were  almost  oracular.  StUl  he  was  never  overbearing 
nor  pertinacious.  Devoted  to  truth  and  right,  he  loved  peaceful  and  healing 
measures. 

Amidst  his  other  excellencies  he  had  a  mechanical  turn,  which  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  On  a  journey  to  Maine,  and  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  his  successors,  I  once  was  shown  a  small  bookcase  made  by  his  own  hand. 
It  was  the  relic  of  a  great  man,  and  was  interesting.  Never  indeed  are  great 
more  interesting,  than  when  descending  from  their  elevation.     Dr.  Hemmen- 

J  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
would  sometimes  teach  it  to  his  children  sitting  on  his  knees. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  a 
lifoly  relish  for  their  beauties,  and  his  memory  was  amply  stored  with  their  most 
remarkable  passages.  Indeed  it  was  a  rich  repository  of  whatever  he  deemed 
exquisite,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  writings. 

As  I  was  once  privileged  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
tide  characteristic,  perhaps  the  incident  should  not  pass  unmentioned.  It  occurred 
alwut  sixty  years  since;  yet  it  is  vivid  in  my  memory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Doctor,  being  on  a  journey,  lodged  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  was  stationed  in 
tlie  same  chamber.  Finding  that  I  was  fresh  from  College,  he  poured  out,  during 
tlie  former  part  of  the  night,  from  the  exuberance  of  his  mind,  a  variety  of 
inetructive  and  interesting  matter.  All  was  perfectly  natural  and  unostentatious. 
I  lemember  particularly  his  repeating  from  memory  the  amount  of  a  page  of  a 
remarkable  composition  of  Professor  Sewall  of  Harvard  Gol\n|j^   W^v^a-^wiV 
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of  an  elegant  translation  into  Latin  verse  of  the  first  Book  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  made  bj  that  most  learned  Professor,  during  the  first  night  after  his 
removal  from  his  place  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Hemmenway,  though  habitually  serious,  was  no  foe  to  innocent  pleasantry. 
He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  easy  humour  which  is  often  found  in  the 
genuinely  pious, ^-especially  if  blessed  with  a  cheerful  natural  temperament. 
Indeed  he  had  a  considerable  power  of  sarcasm,  though  it  was  ordinarily  kept 
under  strong  restraint.  Replying  to  one  of  his  public  opponents,  who  daimed 
much  of  the  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  he  questions  the  claim,  and 
remarks  that,  if  such  a  person  should  be  censured  as  being  too  metaphysical,  he 
would  suffer  as  undeservedly  as  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  Jerome  did,  when  he  vu 
chastised  by  an  angel  for  his  Ciceronian  style. 

Complaining,  on  another  occasion,  of  his  antagonist, — that  he  refused  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  indeed  begged  the  question,  he  remarks,  in  allusion  to 
a  well  known  passage  of  Scripture, — *'  He  cannot,  or  will  not  dig,  but  to  6eghe 
is  not  ashamed." 

A  great  portion  of  Dr.  Hemmenway 's  published  writings  were  of  a  controversial 
character.  By  this  remark  I  would  be  far  from  intimating  that  controversy  wis 
his  delight.  This  would  probably  be  doing  him  injustice.  His  first  controvenj 
was  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  in  animadverting  on  certain  sermons  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway on  **  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  attend 
the  means  of  grace,"  had  represented  the  doctrine  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous. 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  reply,  published  a  vindication  of  his  views,  and  afterward 
remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  that  vindication.  From  the  manner  in  whidi 
Dr.  Hemmenway  treated  the  subject,  some  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  him  is 
leaning  to  Arminian  views.  But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  a  mistake.  The  doctrine 
maintained  by  him  on  this  important  point  is  the  same  substantially  as  has  been 
inculcated  by  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  writers  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  inculcated  with  great  distinctness  and  force  by  President 
Edwards  in  his  sermon  on  **  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Indeed  Dr. 
Hopkins  himself,  in  his  earlier  writings,  explicitly  maintains  that  the  DiTinc 
command  to  sinners  to  repent  and  to  be  converted  involves  an  obligation,  on  tbor 
part,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  conversion,  and 
of  course  an  obligation  to  attend  to  the  truths  of  God's  word,  with  the  utmost 
concern  and  diligence. 

An  objection  has  been  raised,  that,  if  God  commands  the  unr^enerate  to  do 
what  they  may  do  while  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion,  this  is  virtually  com- 
manding sin  and  rebellion.  This  objection  Dr.  Hemmenway  thus  meets  with  his 
characteristic  shrewdness : — 

''  We  say,  that  God  lias  absolutely  commanded  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  wiihoal 
distinction,  to  attend  the  means  of  religion.  But  he  has  not  enjoined  any  of  those 
irregular  circumstances  or  defects  with  which  the  performances  of  the  unregenerate 
are  corrui)ted.  These  defects  he  has  forbidden;  yet  he  has  absolutely  enjoined  ihe 
actions  themselves  in  the  divided  sense,  as  matt^^r  of  duty,  and  as  moans  of  good,  to  men; 
notwithstanding  the  sin  men  may  be  guilty  of  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
performance.  And  if  it  be  doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  same  in  effect,  as  to  com- 
mand the  sinful  defects, — however  metaphysicians  may  puzzle  themselves  and  oibcr^ 
in  their  endeavours  to  answer  the  knotty  question,  and  perhaps  after  all  their  snlHle 
reasonings  resolve  it  wrong,  I  suppose  a  child,  that  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left, 
would  intuitively  know  to  the  contrary. 

*^  Eiisehius  had  a  little  son,  some  four  years  old,  when  he  thought  fit  to  send  him  to 
school  with  his  horn-book.  The  child  was  very  loth  to  go,  having  a  mind  to  spend  h» 
time  in  play  with  idle  companions.  '  Child,'  says  the  father,  *  I  intend  vou  shall  gv>to 
school  to-day.  1  hope  you  will  go  willingly  and  learn  to  read  as  fast  as  you  c^n' 
'  No,'  says  the  child,  '  I  <lon't  want  to  go.»  '*What,  not  want  to  learn  to  n^ad"  I'  '  I  du 
not  want  to  learn,  I  had  rather  play  at  home.'  'I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  son;  it  U 
because  you  do  not  know  what  is  pood  for  yourself.  I  would  have  vou  .£ro"ch»M?rfullt 
and  try  to  learn,  like  a  good  boy,  but,  whether  you  are  willin;;  or  not,  yoTi  must  go.  w 
X  shall  be  angry  with  you.^    t\\e  c\\\\^^<iw\w<j,\.\v5iviSS>iev  qC  Ms  (Vither's  displeasun*,  »ti 
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oat  with  great  reluctance,  fretting  and  crying  as  he  goes.  Presently,  an  acquaintance 
meets  him.  '  Where  are  you  going/  says  he,  *  in  this  sorrowfhl  mood?'  '  I  am  going 
to  school,'  says  the  child.  *  But  why  do  you  go  to  school?'  '  Because  my  father  hid 
me,  and  threatened  me  if  I  would  not  go.'  '  Did  your  father  bid  you  to  be  loth  to  go, 
And  to  cry  and  murmur  as  you  were  going?'  '  No,  he  bid  me  go  willingly :  but  I  hate 
to  go,  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  said  I  must  go,  if  I  did  not  love  it,  and  if  I  did  cry.' 
'  But  if  your  father  knew  that  you  hated  to  go  to  school,  and  would  cry  if  he  made 
you  go,  then  when  he  bid  you  go,  he  bid  you  cry  as  you  went,  didn't  he?'  'I  tell  you 
ntber  did  not  bid  me  cry  as  I  was  going^  he  chid  me  for  crying;  but  he  told  me  that 
I  should  go,  though  I  was  ever  so  unwilling,  and  cried  ever  so  much.'  I  ask  now. 
would  not  such  an  answer  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense? 
TThatever  close  reasoners  can  do,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  children  cannot  plainly  see 
that  to  command  one  absolutely  to  do  an  action,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  it 
will  be  done  in  a  faulty  manner,  if  done  at  all,  is  entirely  different  fVom  commanding 
tbe  faulty  manner  as  well  as  the  performance.  Nor  is  this  in  any  measure  implied  in 
tbat." 

This  is  confessedly  a  long  extract.  But  such  is  its  combined  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuitj,  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  omit  it,  and  equally  difficult  to  curtail  it. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought  wonderful  by  many,  that  a  man  whose  eminence  was 
undisputed  among  his  contemporaries,  should  appear  in  less  than  half  a  century  to 
be  almost  forgotten.  The  distributors  of  theological  and  literary  fame  have  signally 
oirerlooked  his  claims;  and  the  public  ear  which  has  frequently  been  occupied  by 
umes  of  no  transcendent  excellence,  has  long  been  almost  a  stranger  to  the  name 
•C  Hemmenway. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  left  many  sermons  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  public  eye.  Should  these  sermons  come  abroad,  they  would  be 
fimnd  to  combine  seriousness  of  spirit  with  depth  of  thought;  cogency  of  reasoning 
with  chastencss  of  style;  solid  judgment  with  sound  piety,  and  ftiithful  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Still  they  would  be  found  wanting  in  many 
of  those  qualities  which  have  been  apt  to  attract  public  notice.  They  would  be 
qralte  deficient  in  the  glittering  novelties,  the  startling  paradoxes,  the  transcen- 
dental dreams,  which  have  been  so  often  inflicted  on  the  community,  and  which 
heire  caused  such  numbers  to 

"  Wonder  with  a  fbolish  face  of  praise." 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  Few  duties  are  more  pleasant  than  that  of  unveiling  to  the 
public  eye  those  intellectual  and  moral  excellencies,  which  the  humility  of  their 
possessor  had  undervalued,  and  his  modesty  concealed.  I  thank  you  for  afibrding 
me  this  gratification. 

BelieTe  me,  as  ever, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 
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Mgl<w<t,  mkI  waiifc  aiQiL jutbd  Ui  live  ^£^rw  cf  Brnti^Aar  cf 

f^iiiM  a  iijpi  re^iuwMi  parudsiafij  as  a  fligfiinl  se^ciaz. 

Tbc;  j«ar  after  i*e  kfi  CMb^t  ht  csgafad  is  teacio^a  seifeasi  aa  Hatfdi 
Mai*.  Here  be  tJonub^tiM^  t^  stodj  of  T^wiofj.  vader  tke  Arcbm  «f 
the  lUrT.  TuMtfAktj  Wo^Ahni^^  lawwtrr  of  t^  pani^  is 
BMrui^  ir<tte  tiiix^Bjdi  t^  OFiui  cimum  of  pf<fpayaiofT  ftadr.W 
bj  tkc  Uampfclire  AaMPciauab  of  Bnusteia,  aad 
aa  a  candidate  ^  tbe  minutij.  Sooa  after,  ke 
H<K«a^k  Fort,  vLere  Le  eomaaeiiee^  kis  laboon  as  a 
pnhMj  ffjt  ftcmiewbat  more  dban  a  year. 

About  tbia  tinM;,  wben  be  waa  odIj  twestT-tbree  jeasa  of  age,  ba  m 
afrplk^d  Ui  bj  tbe  Commisjdoneri  for  Indian  Afiurs  in  Ifnrtnii,  to  meemk 
tbe  Rev.  Jonatbao  Edwards,  wbo  bad  been  called  to  tbe  PrrablfTj  if  dM 
ii(A\t%t  of  New  Jenej — in  tbe  Indian  Mianon  at  Stoekbrid^e.  Hinif 
taken  tbe  adriee  of  bis  friends,  be  determined  to  eomplj  witk  tbe  rei|asit. 
and  accordibglv  repaireJ  to  Stockbriflge,  and  commenced  bis  laboon  ii 
Nov<;f/jU;r,  MbH.  Id  due  time,  Laving  proved  ac^i-eptable  to  botb  tbe  IndiiO 
and  tL<;  KnglirL  irJiabitants  of  tLe  t<iwD,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Commissioners. 
Le  wau  regularly  called  to  tLe  pastoral  cLarge  of  tLe  cLureb.  He  accepted 
tLe  call,  and  was  duly  net  apart  to  tLe  pastoral  office,  bj  an  ecclesiastieil 
wuucil,  June  1<>,  1759.  At  tLis  time,  tLe  cLurcL  numbered  twenty-one 
KnglihL  inembert^. 

For  Heveral  year»,  Le  depended  cLiefly  for  Lis  support  on  an  annual  stipend, 
wLicL  Le  received  as  mii^sionary  to  tLe  Indians,  from  tLe  Commissioners  it 
Bost^ju.  Bat,  as  tLe  number  of  tLe  Indians  gradually  became  less,  and  bis 
prospects  of  usefulness  among  tLem  more  dubious,  Le  finally  resolved  to 
give  up  tLe  misnion  and  tLe  salary  annexed  to  it,  and  confine  bis  ministrations 
Ut  tLe  KnglisL  portion  of  Lis  cLarge.  WLile  Le  continued  in  tLe  mission, 
it  was  Lis  practice  to  preacL  to  tLe  Indians  on  Sabbatb  morning  by  an 
interpreter,  and  to  tbe  KnglisL  in  tLe  afternoon.  TLe  Rev.  Jobn  Sergeant, 
wLoHc  fatLer  Lad  preceded  Lim  as  a  missionary  to  tLe  Indians,  and  wLo  had 
Limself  been  employed  as  a  scLool  master  among  tLem,  succeeded  Mr.  West 
in  tLis  part  of  Lis  cLarge. 

About  tLis  time,  a  great  cLange  took  place  in  Mr.  West's  religious  opinioof 
and  feelings.  WitL  the  views  of  Edwards  on  tLe  **  Freedom  of  tbe  will" 
and  some  kindred  points  Le  Lad  not  been  satisfied;  in  sLort,be  had  embraced 
substantially  tLc  Arminian  system.  Being  intimate  with  tLe  Rev.  (after* 
wards  I)r.)  Samuel  Hopkins,  wLo  tLen  resided  at  Great  Barrington,  they 
had  frequent  theological  discussions, — tLe  result  of  wLich,  on  the  part  df 

•  Bkeieb  of  bit  Vd<t  ^7  Di.  'a^^^b.— ^qim?  B3a^.  of  StookbiiJge. 
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.r.  West,  seems  to  have  been  s  conviction  that  CalTioism,  in  nearly  the 
rm  in  which  it  waa  held  by  Hopkins,  i«  the  ayatem  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
e  moreover  believed  biuiaclf  to  have  never '  felt  the  power  of  religion 
revious  to  that  time;  und  he  distinctly  reci^iscs  this  fact  in  a  aermou 
■eftcbed  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gordon  Dorrance,*  in  1795.  During  tho 
me  that  his  mind  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
Mitrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  character  of  his  own  religious  experience, 
)  continued  to  preach,  though  it  seeniB  to  have  been  not  without  great 
inflicts  of  feeling  with  regard  to  his  duty.  Ilis  people  ere  long  gathered 
le  evidence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  different 
wractcr  of  his  preaching  ;  and  not  a  small  portion  of  them  viewed  it  with 
arked  disapprobation.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  an  unusual  seriousness 
ireftd  through  his  congregation,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  were  again 
^pily  united,  in  a  good  degruc,  under  liis  ministrations.  His  church, 
iring  a  long  course  of  years,  was  among  tbe  moat  prosperous  and  influential 

Ikat  region. 

Not  long  after  this  change  in  Dr.  West's  theological  views,  ho  compoaed 
td  preached  a  scries  of  sermons,  in  which  the  subjects  he  had  been  brought  to 
mteinplateunder  anew  aspect,  were  largely  discussed.  In  1772,  he  published 
le  anbstance  of  these  sermons  in  a  work  of  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages, 
■titled  an  "  Essay  on  Moral  Agency."  The  work  was  of  course  differently 
itimatod  according  to  tbe  diversity  of  theological  opinion ;  but  all  were 
[reed  that  it  indicated  great  mental  acumen. 

In  1792,  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  hira  the  degree 
*  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  tho  original  Trustees  of  Williams 
oUege,  and  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  institution  at  the  first 
eeting  of  the  Board ;  in  which  offices  he  continued  for  nineteen  years,  when 
s  advanced  ago  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  West  was,  for  many  years,  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  studies  of 
nng  men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  His  students 
dd  him  in  high  estimation  as  an  instructor,  and  several  of  them  have 
tcupied  important  places,  and  have  enjoyed  no  small  distinction  as  efficient 
id  useful  ministers. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  West's  life  was  an  almost  unbroken  scena  of 
irrow.  A  series  of  events,  equally  painful  and  unlooked  for,  separated  biro 
QUI  the  flock  which  be  had  so  long  served,  at  tho  same  time  that  his 
tUeague  also  [tbe  Bcv.  Kphraim  0.  Swift)  was  removed,  who  had  austained 
le  same  relation  to  the  church  for  eight  years.  His  dismission  took  place 
I  August,  1818;  but  the  council  convened  on  tho  occasion  did  not  fail 
I    testify  their  high  sense  of  his  worth,  and  their  great  respect  for  bis 

But  tbe  labours  and  trials  of  Dr.  West  were  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
M  last  sermon  in  Stockbridge  was  preparatory  to  the  communion  on  tbe 
)th  of  October,  1818.  He  administered  the  ordinance  there  on  the  Sabbath 
Uowing ;  and  the  next  week  on  Thursday  preached  a  Sacramental  lecture 
>  Lee, — tbe  last  sermon  he  ever  delivered.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
anuary,  1819,  he  again  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
I  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  and  with  this  service  closed  bis  public  labours. 
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From  thia  time  he  began  more  perceptibly  to  decline,  though  he  was  still 
able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retained  his  accustomed  interest 
in  whatever  related  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In  March  he  was  afflicted  with 
what  he  called  a  severe  cold ;  which,  however,  proved  the  harbinger 
of  his  dissolution.  His  bodily  and  mental  powers  seemed  to  fiiil  together; 
though  his  spirit  evidently  sustained  itself  in  patience  and  hope  to  the  last 
He  died  without  a  struggle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1819,  in  the  eighty-foorth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  West  had  no  children,  though  he  was  twice  married.  His  first 
connection  was  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Williams, 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  She  died  in 
September,  1804,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1806,  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dewey  of 
Sheffield, — who  survived  him. 

Dr.  West  was  extensively  known  in  this  country,  and  somewhat  also 
abroad.  During  the  lives  of  Doctors  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Edwards,  he  was 
their  intimate  friend,  and  faithful  correspondent.  He  also,  for  many  years, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ryland,  a  well  known  Baptist  minister 
in  Bristol,  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  West's  publications : — ^An  Essay  on  moral 
agency,  1772.  (The  same  republished  with  an  appendix,  1794.)  A  Sermon 
on  the  moral  impotency  of  sinners,  (without  date.)  Duty  and  obligation  of 
Christians  to  marry  only  in  the  Lord,  1779.  A  Vindication  of  the  church 
in  Stockbridge  in  excommunicating  one  of  its  members,  1780.  An  Essay 
on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Atonement,  1785.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  S.  Bly  and  C.  Rose,  1787.  An  Inquiry  into  the  ground 
and  import  of  Infant  Baptism,1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Gordon 
Dorrancc,  1795.  DLssertation  on  Infant  Baptism :  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Strong,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  A. 
Jerome,*  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  people  to  pray  for  ministers. 
1802.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  1806.  A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  Elijah  Wheeler,t  1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Williams,  1808.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  E.  G.  Swift,  1810. 
Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  collected  from  the 
Scriptures,  1816. 

Besides  these,  he  published  many  Essays  in  the  Theological  Magazine  and 
in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 

*  Ahasa  Jerome  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  is 
1798;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  New  HartfoM  in  18U2;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  hevJth, 
after  having  remained  there  eleven  years;  was  afterwards  installed  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  and 
died  suddenly  at  New  Hartford^  April  5, 18.32,  aged  fifty-seven. 

t  Elijah  Wheeler  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  was  educated  a  physician*  and 
practised  medicine  for  several  years  in  Southeast,  Dutchess  county,  New  York.  Daring  hii 
medical  career,  ho  was  an  infidel ;  but,  after  his  conversion,  was  an  eminently  devoted  Christiaa. 
Having  resolvcjl  to  change  his  profession,  he  went  to  Stockbridge  and  studied  Theology  ondff 
Dr.  West,  and  immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  QntX 
Banrini^ton,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  He  wasoidabc4 
there,  September  24,  180C ;  and  aft«r  a  highly  prosperous  ministry,  resigned  his  charge  Febm- 
aiy  12,  1823.  He  died  in  Great  Banington,  March  20,  1827,  aged  fifty -three.  He  leceircd 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Williams  College  in  1806. 
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FEOM  MISS  CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

LEiioT,2Tth  July,  1S48. 
My  Defir  Dr.  Sprague;  On  returning  from  an  excursion  last  evening,  I  found 
jonr  kind  letter,  which  desurveE  a  more  satisfuctor;  answer  than  I  can  give  it.  I 
ngret  I  can  do  liiiiu  more  to  promote  jour  object  than  express  iny  deep  and  affec- 
ttonkte  TcneratioD  for  the  character  ot  Dr.  West.  He  is  blended  with  the  ntemorieK 
thkt  mark  the  history  of  my  childhood,  and  of  course  the  fondest  recollections  of 
nj  adrancing  years.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  my  grandmother,  and  my 
mother  being  a  faTOuritc  ncice  of  his  wife,  brought  him  Into  intimate  relations  with 
ny  bmily.  Between  Dr.  West  and  my  father  there  exlf^ted  through  life  a  cordial, 
JDVuiable,  and  confidential  Iriendship,  in  no  way  abated  or  shaded  by  the  radical 
difibrence  of  their  religious  opinions.  My  father  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his 
preaching,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  tbat~"  grant  him  his  premises,  no  man  rea- 
KOned  more  acutely." 

In  my  childhood,  I  felt  the  painful,  and  in  some  sort  conventional,  awe  of  Dr. 
Wcet,  wliich  the  New  England .  clergymen  then  inspired.  But  1  soon  outgrew  it. 
Mid,  beneath  his  stem  and  somewhat  precise  exterior,  I  discerned  a  most  tender  and 
pmtle  heart, — ■  heart  brimming  with  charity,  Bympathy,  and  indulgent  humanity. 
If  his  theories  were  cxcliisiTe,  and  his  creed  definite  and  exacting,  his  charity  was 
unlimited,  and  his  love  universal.  If  you  judged  by  his  preaching,  he  had  hope  for 
fcw;  if  by  his  affections,  he  despaired  of  none.  His  time  was  arranged  with  as  much 
precision  as  Alfred's  the  Great,  but  he  allowed  more  to  social  enjoyment.  His 
aatuTc  was  eminently  social  and  cheerfiil.  His  disposition  was  like  the  sunshine 
of  a  temperate  rt^lon,- — ^warm  and  genial.  His  manners  expressed  his  individual 
cbaractcr,  modified  by  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  Then  a  distinction  of  ranks 
w«8  carefully  observed,  and  the  clei^y  were  of  the  privileged  orders.  His  deport- 
ment was  most  courteous — such  as  graces  aristocracy,  and  wipes  out  Its  olTcnce. 
The  consciousuesa  of  superiority  was  balanced  by  a  Christian  rendering  of 
"  faoDour  to  all  men." 

Dr.  West  was  of  low  stature  and  remarkably  well  made;  and,  1  think,  not  with- 
OHt  some  grains  of  complacency  in  his  well  turned  limbs.  He  did  not  condeeceod 
to  the  levelling  pantaloon,  but  wore  long,  iieatly  fitting  hose,  and  polished  and 
buckled  shoes,  lie  lived  a  mile  Troia  the  village,  in  one  of  the  first  frame  houses 
cmcted  in  Berkshire.  He  walked  to  the  village  daily,  and  twice  a  week  paid  us  a 
visit.  I  can  now  see  his  welcome  figure  enter  our  door,  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
ailvcr-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  his  courteous  bow  and  gentle  greeting  to  each  and 
all,  from  the  heads  of  the  Gimily  to  the  least  child,  and  the  moat  insignificant 
person  in  It.  This  done,  he  deposited  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves,  approached  the 
looking  glass,  took  out  a  pocket  comb,  and  smoothed  his  liair  with  mathematical 
precision .  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived,  of  more  uniform  habits.  There  were  no  events 
in  his  lifb  to  disturb  or  even  jostle  them.  During  his  last  illness,  when  his  mind 
had  becomcquite  oblivious,  he  murmured  his  family  and  privateprayers  for  theexact 
Itme  be  had  been  acci:stomed  to  allot  to  tliero,  and  his  lips  made  the  motion  of 
smoking  for  the  piteisc  numlter  of  minutes  he  had  allowed  himself  that  indulgence. 
I  believe  he  considered  It  necessary  to  his  professional  inte^ty  not  to  rep^t  his 
sormons;  and  I  think  that  1  have  heard  him  say  that  he  had  never  preached  a  ser- 
ntm  a  second  time  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  sermons  wore  written  in  very  small 
diaracter,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  You  know  from  his  published  works  that  he 
lorad  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  tliat  liis  preaching  was  chiefly  of  that  nature. 
That  he  himself  latterly  had  sumo  doubt  of  ItA  profitableness,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  fi-om  a  circumstance  that  strongly  impressed  me.  Dr.  Mason,  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  preached  in  Dr.  West's  pulpit.  He  look 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  t\«  •,'«iTica\«n\\..  'Wa 
velicment  eloquence  was  listened  to  with  the  moBt  pTofovin4».UAtt^itfWi^l  "^'^V*" 


h  :  I  *^  1  4  * 


ft 

dnriKUr  of  the  bjglMst  smplieECT  mud  pomr.  Hb  reQpooft  fcuJLugs  appevBi  ti 
ht  ttnm^f  tymttMBt,  cierBtcd,  mud  wtimwi  br  anvmvenir  frith  m  the  SmHr. 
The  more  I  heaaoe  weqpnuud  vith  him,  the  deeper  wmi  mj  adsiratioa  of  ftii 
privBte  duTBcter  mud  of  his  pablie  BOBirtntioas.  Hk  ftfuiffinri  vms  dal  if  ft 
rwMriMe  Pantan  of  the  old  tcfaooL  While  that  seemed  to  he  a  ae^eiiij  or  coal 
imsljtj  in  hk  munier,  he  was  mflsble,  soccil,  foil  of  hamsn  ofiMfhiri,  ami  ikt 


"Bilk  cf  fanmsn  kindiicss"  was  ever  flowing  forth  from  the  deep  aad  fidlfovntui 


of  his  soul.  Barelj  has  a  clergyman  been  more  renerated,  mmd  knwd  bj  ha 
psople.    The  children  who  knew  him  well,  loved  him  the  more. 

He  was  very  sjstematie  in  aH  things;  of  coarse,  regular,  pranpt,  encigitic, 
adire,  and  alwa js  foond  where  he  was  expected  at  anr  time,  unless  some  spBGod 
aad  onantkipated  arrangement  of  Prondenoe  prerented.  He  Irred  m  tiMCoa- 
trolling  belief  of  the  Apostle's  phrase,  "  If  the  Lord  wiD,"  and  then  acted  ai  if 
hi  was  the  responsible  sgent. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  dignified  and  his  address  interest]^.  Sboit 
in  stature,  erect  in  posture  to  precise  perpendicularity,  rather  qni^  m  his  move- 
■MBts^head  large  and  intellectually  denrioped,  eye  discerning  and  bright,  Itt- 
gnsge  pertinent  snd  expressiTe,  the  stranger  €dt  impressed  with  the  appeaitnor 
of  a  sum  indeed,  and  the  friend  admowledged  the  power  of  his  mmd  and  tta 
goodness  of  his  heart. 

When  in  health  and  at  home,  he  spent  the  hours  from  breakftat  till  dinner  tt 
one  o'dock — in  his  study,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  for  the  pa^iit,  and  Ui- 
drad  inrestigations,  and  always  Imd  sereral  sermons  in  adraaee  of  ^o  time  to  li 
preached.  He  did  not  iSBel  satisfied  to  hare  only  the  number  of  sermons  fialriMi 
which  the  Sabbath  would  need.  It  was  his  practiee  to  write  a  sermon  on  oat- 
<Hnih  of  a  diMi  of  CMlacKp.    AaYMchk^ij^Ea^hjwasiraiydlatiiicl.ttaalNtai 
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I  the  letters  very  small  and  close,  and  the  lines  crowilcd  together,  he  wrote  a 
jrirj  full  outline  of  hia  sermon  on  Euch  a  small  pieL-c  of  paper,  introducing  all  the 
important  points,  ailments,  and  illustrations.  In  the  delivery  of  hia  semioDB, 
be  eipounde'l  these  notes  in  a  happy  extemporaneous  manner,  governed  by  bis 
manuscript,  but  so  wrought  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  hearer  to  realize  that 
tbere  was  any  i-onstraint  from  the  notes,  or  to  feci  that  the  whole  iraa  not  the 
product  of  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  the  subject-  [ 
h»*e  often  heard  from  him,  in  ordinary  preaching,  splendid  passages,  evidently 
prompted  by  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  which  roused  and  delighted  all  the 
hearers  of  taste,  thought,  and  derotion. 

Ab  a  writer,  Dr.  West  was  plain  and  dry,  and  hia  style  rather  hard;  but  m 
these  eloquent  outbursts,  his  imagt:iation  was  often  fired,  and  his  figures  of 
thought  and  language  were  beautiful,  high,  strong,  pertinent,  and  deeply 
impressive. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic,  as  he  held  that  all  real  religion 
must  be  founded  on  principles.  These  he  laboured  to  tench  to  his  people,  fully 
infolding  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  all  their 
reUtious.  without  leaving  it  possible  for  his  hearers  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  believed  them,  or  the  eamestoess  with  which  bo  urged  them  on  thsir 
belief.  His  preaching  was  highly  intellectual,  and,  of  course,  having  spent  a 
long  life  with  his  people,  they  were  well  indoclri noted  in  religion. 

In  hia  Theology,  Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkin&ian.  Yet  ho  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  Theology,  to  believe  that  Uopkinsianism, 
as  such,  was  Christianity,  or  that  true  faith  in  Christ  existed  in  Hopkinsians 
atone;  and  on  the  difficult  and  abstruse  port  of  that  system  of  doctrines,  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  dwell  in  his  sermons  when  1  heard  him.  A  Hopkinsian  would 
understand  the  bearing  of  some  of  his  language  as  leading  to  that  system,  but 
the  common  hearer  would  recognise  nothing  beyond  a  general  view  of  the  Gospel 
pUn  of  salvation.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  many  things  in  his  own  belief,  in 
i«ligioD  and  philosophy,  he  never  preached  to  his  people,  because  the  direct 
object  of  his  ministry  should  be  to  lead  sinners  to  God  and  salvation. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Dr.  West  was  a  Berkeleyan,  adopting  fully  the  pe«u- 
liarities  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  respect  to  matter  and  mind.  As  these  were  a 
subject  of  speculation,  he  used  the  terms  matter,  mind,  properties,  and  actions, 
like  all  other  men,  conducting  on  the  principles  ot  good  common  sense,  in  which 
all,  who  think,  agree. 

Of  course  he  believed  in  what  has  been  called  the  txereiat  scheme,  in  opposition 
to  the  taste  scheme  in  New  England  Theology.  While  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  directly  controverted  the  taalt  scheme  in  his  preaching,  though 
his  course  of  argument  might  be  fatal  to  it- 

Dr.  West  instructed  many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  I  was  among  the  last, 
and  I  tUnk  the  very  last  of  his  theological  students.  Ilis  method  of  teaching  in 
previous  years,  I  do  not  know.  But  to  me  be  gave  subjects  in  a  short,  rq;ular 
system, — as  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Jtc.,— and  books  to  read  on  the  several  subjects,  and  required  a  disserta- 
tion on  each,  which  I  read  to  him.  Ho  heard  the  dissertation,  and  made  soch 
remarks  as  were  called  for;  pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  doctrines,  eiplai>ed 
pansages  of  Scripture,  4c.  The  books  to  bo  read  wore  few.  Among  them  were 
Hopkins'  System  of  Divinity,  and  a  few  other  important  works  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  library  of  a  country  minister,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  I  fontid 
the  Doctor  read  Latin  with  great  facility.  He  was  also  well  veescd  in  the  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  which  was  commonly  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  our  country  neftT 
a  century  since. 

For  a  time  about  the  middle  of  life.  Dr.  Wast  was  much  nAsw^V^^*^^*^^ 
many  excellent  people,  and  mnch  reproach  was  casl  upmv  ^tn  ten  *htb  ^ 
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which  ho  felt  called  upon  to  pursue,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  Chiurch  dudplioe. 
He  was  decidodljT  un&vourable  to  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  ehurcfa  wiU 
those  who  are  not  members.  But  he  never  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pro- 
vided the  non-professor  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  A  female  beloDgisg  to 
his  church  married  an  unprincipled  and  immoral  man,  and  the  church  procndedt 
after  a  course  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  the  connection,  to  excommonicik 
the  woman.  After  one  or  more  councils  on  the  case,  the  church  adhered  to  tkdr 
sentence.  In  all  this,  they  had  the  full  approbation  and  g^ding  of  their  minister. 
Aa  the  measure  was  new,  and  by  some  deemed  harsh.  Dr.  West  was  gretUj 
censured  by  many  Christians  in  the  country;  and  the  feeling  against  himw 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  husband  of  the  excommunicated  person  to  cmivmcf 
many  well-meaning  members  of  other  churches  of  his  pure  morality  and  la^ 
religious  character,  though  not  a  professor  of  religion.  His  success,  howerer, 
was  short  lived;  for,  at  no  distant  period,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  in 
his  true  character,  and  made  the  life  of  his  deceived  but  confiding  wife  as  miser- 
aUe  as  her  brethren  of  the  church  had  forewarned  her  it  would  be.  It  was  not 
because  the  man  whom  she  married,  was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  but  becuie 
he  was  immoral,  profane,  and  openly  irreligious,  that  she  suffered  the  eztrene 
discipline  of  the  church.  Dr.  West  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  the  midst  of  hit 
people,  and  his  grave  was  moistened  and  honoured  by  their  tears.  A  purer 
heart,  more  elevated  devotion,  or  finer  feelings,  are  rarely  found  among 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to  rest  in  Ood. 

Very  obediently, 

C.  DEWEY 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D. 

Spbhcertowm,  N.  Y.,  January  22, 1851 
My  Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  West,  conoerninp;  whom  you  inquire,  as  well  as  I 
ever  knew  any  man.  I  was  bom,  and  baptized,  and  educated,  under  his  ministry. 
Ho  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  visitor  at  our  house,  and  I  remember  well  taking 
my  little  chair  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  drawing  as  near  to  him  as  I  could,  to  listen 
to  his  tender  and  moving  conversations  and  pious  benedictions.  Though  be  wis 
a  little  below  the  middle  stature,  yet  from  his  dignified  bearing  and  aspect,  be 
appeared  of  the  full  middle  height.  His  frame  was  slender,  but  .there  was  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  lion  in  his  movements,  and  he  seemed  like  a  man  destined  by  nature  to 
be  a  military  commander.  This  martial  bearing  was  partly  the  result  of  his 
original  constitution,  and  partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  residence,  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  as  Chaplain  at  Hoosick  Fort, 
where  his  associates  were  military  men. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  high  intellect,  but  his  intellect  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
structure.  It  was  distinguished  by  extreme  acuteness,  rather  than  compre- 
hensiveness or  vcrsatiUty.  He  would  survey  and  analyze  a  subject  in  some  of 
its  more  difiicult  and  complex  relations,  with  amazing  sharpness  and  accu- 
racy, lie  had  not  that  extraordinary  expansion  of  mind  which  is  requisite 
to  survey  a  great  subject  in  all  its  bearings — his  path  of  inquiry  was  narrow, 
bnt  it  was  as  clear  as  a  ray  of  light.  These  peculiarities  you  will  see  strikinglj 
(exemplified  in  his  Treatise  upon  Moral  Agency, — a  book  which  made  a  gmt 
impression  in  its  day,  and  which  will  long  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning.  His  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Atonement  is  less  metaphysical',  and 
more  popular,  in  its  texture.  This  work  has  passed  into  a  large  second  edition, 
and  enjoys  a  high  measure  of  favour  with  profound  theologians.  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport  remarked  to  me,  "wYwohI^ia  i^  ^X^^^saiViil  ikndoTer,  thftt  Dr.  Wett^ 
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book  upon  the  Atonement  was,  in  his  jmignient,  superior  to  anj   thing  on  that 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquaintud. 

Dr.  West  had  a  deep,  accurate,  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  1  heard 
him  preach  his  celebrated  "  E^positorj  ijctturea  "  upon  the  New  Testaoieuti 
knd  1  never  read  the  Evangelists  at  this  day  without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
striking  remarks,  and  learned  illustrations,  he  gave  us  of  those  interesting  parM 
or  the  Bible.  His  congregation  at  Stockbridge,  where  he  preached  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  was  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  embraced  a  great  number  of 
professional  men  and  statesmen,  besides  many  yimng  men  of  public  educa- 
tion, who  resorted  thither  to  prepare  for  the  dilTereiit  learned  professions.  I  have 
heard  many  of  these  men,  some  of  whom  iisvo  since  become  eminent,  remark 


>  thu  clear,  It^ical,  and 

9  reflated  by  extreme 
nts  of  life.  He  always 
18,  repaired  to  his  bre^- 


tfaat  tbey  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  mental  disciplio' 
able  preaching  of  Dr.  West. 

He  was  a  man  of  vast  industry;  and  his  industry  » 
method.  He  had  a  lime  and  place  for  all  the  arrangemr 
rose  early;  and,  after  his  ablutions  and  private  devotio: 

fast  room,  and  prefaced  his  "  good  morning  "  to  each  one  of  the  family  vrith  a 
broad  and  sunny  smile.  After  breakfast,  he  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  was 
occupied  till  near  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  lie  performed  his  pastoral  visitations, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  accomplished  by  s  man 
go  studious.  Beside  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  he  had  frequent  lectures 
and  "conferences,"  as  they  were  called,  and  he  had  also  a  theological  class, 
composed  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  of  both  sexes.  In  the  meetings 
•  f  this  class,  it  was  his  custom  to  give  out,  in  a  connected  scries,  important 
theological  questions,  and  to  request  all,  who  were  willing,  to  write  upon  them. 
'J'hese  compositions  were  brought  to  the  next  meeting  and  read,  and  the  sutgect 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  efleet  of  this  course  of  instruction,  conducted  by 
such  a  man.  was  very  perceivable  in  the  profound  and  accurate  theological 
knowledge  which  prevailed  in  bis  cotigregntion. 

His  exactness  of  method  and  habit  was  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  than  I  have 
observed  in  any  other  man.  When  about  to  commence  a  journey,  he  made  all  his 
cslcutations  for  each  day  in  advance.  His  neighbours  often  remarked  that  it 
seemed  ns  though  the  elements  were  subject  In  him;  for  he  uniformly  accom- 
plished what  he  undertook.  His  hat  and  whip  were  always  taken  down,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  night  before  he  set  off.  Mrs,  West  knew  to  a  moment  when  to 
have  his  table  prepared  for  him,  on  his  return, — whether  he  had  gone  only  lo  the 
village,  or  to  Newport,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  long  journey.  His  movements 
lo  meet  his  appointments  and  engagements  took  rank  in  certainly  almost  with 
tbe  laws  of  nature. 

But  his  piety  was  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character,  and  it  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  excellence.  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  he  could  not  boar  to  hear  called  "  Sunday,"  was  of  the  Puritan  stamp. 
Ue  b^an  holy  time  at  sunset  Saturday  night,  and  the  family  were  all  required 
to  be  at  home  before  that  time.  Once  his  niece,  who  resided  in  his  family, 
returned  a  little  too  late.  He  took  her  to  the  front  door,  and  silently  pointed  to 
the  sunless  sky  in  the  West,  as  an  eloquent  and  touching  rebuke  for  her  remiss- 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  combined  energy-  and  tenderness,  but  energy  was  the 
prevoiling  characteristic.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  1  siiw  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  church,  an  attentive,  nnd  apporently  a  wondering,  worship 
per.  The  next  day  I  met  him  in  the  street,  nnd  he  said  to  me  "  I  have  1>een  up 
to  sec  your  pastor,  and  I  perceive  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.  Yesterday  I 
saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  a  herald  from  the 
skies,  sent  down  to  denounce  God's  wrath  upon  n  guilty  world.  To-dvi  ^^^'kois 
sten  him   b  the  domestic  circle,  and  he  is   Hie  geM.\es\.  pt  Vamfctt  \«mv^.    "Ka 
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ouiuMn  an  as  Uand  as  Uwie  of  a  icAned  and  lowlj 

■fantimg  all  the  terrible  magnHWynce  of  yesterday,  he  is  Bosi  tibmri/tMm  ia  aP 

lus  private  judgments.*' 

Thrauc^  lus  protracted  mmistry,  he  ta^^  in  his  hoosa  a  laiBS  Thaokfjinl 
a^ool,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  the  most  emiwait  ministers  wwn  tninod  §ar  thor 
ptoAssion  under  his  instruction.  They  all  deseribe  him  as  an  afala  and  ftithM 
fsnrher  On  almost  erery  subject  in  Theology  which  cams  up 
nmMxkf  or  thorough  diarmynon,  he  had  some  manuacr^ai  hand,  whaeh* 
his  most  mature  thonghta  upon  the  topic  He  wrote  with  frcility»  and  tim  anm 
of  his  manuscripts  was  immfmge 

I  will  here  relate  a  oonrersaticm  which  Dr.  Kiridaad,  Presid—t  af  Harvard 
Unitetsity,  had  with  me  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  Weai%  ThanJBgp 
cal  school.  "Thefidllfter  Igraduated/'said  he, ''myfrtlHraaai  ma  toDr. 
West's  house  to  study  Theology.  I  had  then,  and  have  now,  a  great  opiaiM  of 
his  acateness  and  rlassinl  attainments.  Tery  soon  after  my  admissinn^  ha  plaeri 
1^  ay  hands  sudi  books  as  Sdwards' powerlhl  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  HofkiBS^ 
Tisalise  on  Holhiess — books  which,  if  I  could  have  read  theaa  with  amy  hifirf^ 
woald  have  sent  rottenness  into  my  bones.  They  were  written  with  sack  pasli* 
ghms  powsr,  that  they  made  me  melanchnly.  I  used  to  go  out  into  tha  flaelsrli 
otahard  upon  that  beautifiDl  side-hill,  and  there  I  would  pick  mp  a  ripa 
i^g  apple,  and  look  at  it, — then  I  would  pluck  a  flower,  and  ohaerva  ita 
aad  inhale  its  odour,  and  say  to  myself  'Tliese  are  beautiful  types  of  Uwi 
of  God;  I  know  God  is  benerolent,  and  I  will  return  to  my  ■**'^nw,  chaved  by 
those  impressions.'  Yet,"  continued  the  learned  President,  "  these  tnaMadsas 
doetrines  seemed  to  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  piety  in  the  sund  af  Dr.  West, 
aad  to  impart  light,  and  gladness,  and  thankfalncss  to  his  inmost  spirit." 

In  VQgvd  to  Ohureh  polity,  Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  Ckmgrqgationalist,  hat  fe 
▼wgsd  to  the  extreme  of  Indqpendency.  When  the  General  AasodatioB  of  Maam- 
dinsetts  was  about  sending  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pkaabyteriaa 
Church,  he  felt  a  deep  concern  lest  they  should  lose  some  of  their 
by  mixing  themselves  in  such  fraternal  fiimiliarity  with  the  Presbyterian 
ments.  The  same  feeling  betrayed  itself  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  largely  and  reyerently  oonsulted  ea 
that  subject,  and  manifested  extreme  solicitude  lest,  in  some  of  its  bearii^s,  it 
should  ii^ringe  upon  the  independence  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  West,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  great  and  good  man.  EGs  giant 
hand  had  a  controlling  agency  in  the  erection  and  organisation  of  most  of  ths 
dmrcfaes  in  Berkshire.  He  was  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  ''a  foundation  man." 
He  laid  the  foundations  for  many  generations  of  the  religious  institutions  whiek 
now  illnminate  and  bless  that  distinguished  county. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  affection, 

Sincerely  your  firiend, 

TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGB. 


JASON  HAVEN. 


JASON  HAVEN. 

1756—1803. 

FROM  SAMOEL  F.  UAVEN,  ESQ., 

mi    AHEBICIN    tNT[QDAHU.K    SIX 

WoECEsTKK,  Mkhb.,  April  17,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  compliaace  with  your  request,  to 
furnish  you  vith  the  followiog  brief  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  mT 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven  of  Dcdham: — 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Deaoon  Moaea  Haven  of  Framinghnia,  Mass., 
and  ^*ae  born  in  that  town,  March  2,  1733,  0.  S.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  iu  1754  ;  and  was  ordained 'pastor  of  the  First  churoli  in 
Dedham,  February  5,  1T56. 

Although  he  bad  a.  feeble  conatitution,  and  was  at  times  subject  to  severe 
and  dangerous  forms  of  illness,  bis  miniHtry  was  protracted  eonaiderably 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit.  He  died  May  17,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  the  senior  minister  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
head  of  the  neighbouring  A-fsociatiou. 

He  was  usually  described  by  the  aged  men  and  women  of  a  later  period, 
as  "  a  model  pastor  of  the  old  school ;"  as  grave  in  manners,  jndtoioos  m 
counsel,  and  a  good  manager  of  affairs  ;  and  as  combining  with  duties  pro- 
perly parochial  a  patriarchal  interest  and  infiuence  in  the  secular  concema 
of  his  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Preniiss, — 

"  Tbl^  God  of  nature  and  grace  was  pleased  to  furniBh  hini  with  talents  and  ^fli  bf 
wbicb  he  was  eminently  qualiSed  for  tbo  various  braoches  of  miuist«rial  duty.  In 
natural  division  or  hie  subjects,  and  easy  metbod  of  arrangiug  bis  ideas,  he  sreatlf 
excelled.  His  hearers  were  ncverjitrplesoil  with  intricacy,  nor  fttigued  wiw  p^ 
lisity,  I 


ZXitu 


Few  indeed  _ _.  -        ..,  , 

which  is  adapted  for  public  religions  instruction.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  w.._ 
siugnlarly  bappy.  In  his  manner  of  handliag  and  applying  them,  he  was  so  judicloui 
and  appropriate  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  view  of  his  hearers,  and 
could  hardly  (a.\[  oC  producing  some  correBpondout  impressions.  A  strain  peculiarly 
evangelical  marlced  his  public  discourses.  His  appearance  and  manners  uniformly 
exbibiliHl  that  gravity  and  solemnity  which  digniiy  the  minUteria]  eliaracler.  In  tM 
eztetnporaDGous  part  of  Divine  service,  be  was  confeaaedly  eminent;  blessed  with  the 
gift  of  prayer,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  aptitude  of  expression,  suited  to  the  diT- 
ferent  occasions  on  which  he  was  called  to  lead  the  dcvotious  of  huinble  suppliants  to 
the  throne  of  grace."* 

Under  his  influence,  it  appears  from  historical  accounts  of  the  town  and 
church,  the  affairs  of  his  parish,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  tidmiiiiB< 
t«red  with  remarkable  good  sense,  liberality,  and  disinterealedneBS.  A  new 
form  of  Covenant  of  great  simplicity,  yet  expressing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  ecclcsiastioal  association,  was  adopted  with  entire  har- 
mony ;  and  with  singular  self-denial  the  parish  allowed  the  annual  income 
of  the  church  property  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  untouched,  taxing  itself 
to  defray  its  expenses  at  a  time  when  its  means  were  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  was  severely  felt,  that  tho  capital  might 
acoumulate  for  those  who  should  come  after.     The  cotiBe»\ttCTi.t(s  ■^^r  "CwA  »», 

■Dr.  Pnaliu'  Diieoiine  dellTered  on  the  Sunday  luccee^Dt  Ui  ■  Ui.'vw 
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ftmple  fund  was  left  to  posterity  in  perpetuity,  and  wholly  unfettered, 
excepting  that  it  must  be  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  on  the  old  spot,  and  under  the  care  or  trust  of  the  Old  or  First 
church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  in  his  **  History  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in 
Dedham,"  after  remarking  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Prentiss  respecting 
the  talents  and  ministerial  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Haven,  are  cor- 
roborated by  information  derived  from  other  sources,  by  his  published  Ser- 
mons, and  by  the  traditions  of  the  place,  proceeds  to  say, — 

^'  I  should  suppose  him  to  have  been  eminently  practical,  writing  with  plain  good 
sense,  presenting  rational  views  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  neither 
perplexing  his  hearers  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  nor  bewildering  their  minds  by 
conducting  them  into  the  mazy  paths  of  theological  controversy.  In  his  social  char- 
acter he  possessed  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion. 
His  conversation  was  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  intelligence;  he  was  kind  and 
aflletble  in  his  dej^ortment ;  in  his^  manners  the  grave  and  familiar  seemed  to  blend  in 
d^e  proportion,  and  there  was  a  propriety  that  marked  all  his  actions.  His  people 
were  sensible  of  his  worth ;  he  ei^oyed  their  confidence  and  carried  their  affections 
with  him  to  his  grave.'' 

Dr.  Burgess  says  of  him, — 

"  His  health  was  slender  for  many  years;  but,  by  patient  industry,  by  an  easy  and 
felicitous  command  of  language,  and  by  a  graceful  elocution,  he  was  an  intelligent 
and  popular  preacher,  during  his  long  ministry.  The  press  has  done  greater  honoar 
to  him  than  to  his  predecessors,  having  preserved  to  us  eleven  of  his  sermons,  delivered 
chiefly  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  was  not  only 
the  shepherd  of  his  own  flock,  but  he  trained  up  the  youthful  shepherds  of  other  flocks* 
His  house  was  a  Divinity  school,  in  which  several  students  were  educated  for  the  pas- 
toral office."* 

It  would  seem,  from  these  notices,  that  his  prominent  characteristic  was 
m  balance  of  mind  that  gave  equability  to  his  judgment  and  his  manners ; 
that  his  intellect  was  clear  and  practical,  and  that  he  was  little  under  the 
influence  of  ambitious  motives  or  a  love  of  display.  The  generally  feeble 
state  of  his  health  debarred  him  from  extraneous  exertions ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  correspondence  on  moral  and  literary  topics,  sustained  for 
many  years  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  the  learned  Swiss  clergyman  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  of  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies, 
whom  he  had  never  personally  known,  he  seldom  went  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  regular  duties. 

He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  was  connected  with  various  Associations  of  a 
benevolent  nature.  He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1761 ; 
the  General  Election  Sermon  in  1769;  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  1789;  and 
the  Convention  Sermon  in  1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Haven's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  1758.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1761.  A 
Sermon  at  a  private  meeting  in  Framingham,  1701.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Brooks,!  1764.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election, 
1769.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Richards,  1770.  A  Se^ 
'mon  at  the  ordination  of  Ephraim  Ward, I  1771.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 

^Centennial  Discourse, 
^.rt?^^^**^  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Modford,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collcce  in 
1767;  wag  ordained  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  July  4,  1764;  was  dismissed,  in  March.  1769; 
and  died  at  Medford  in  1781.  ««reu,         , 

iirl?**"*^'"  ^^^^  "^^  *  native  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collece  in 
1753;  was  ordained  lyaator  of  the  church  in  West  Brookfield,  October  23,  1771  •  and  died  Mawh 
19, 1818,  aged  seventy -seven.  * 
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tion  of  Mofles  Everett.'  1774.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  tie  Eev.  Samuel 
Dunbar.t  1783.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordioation  of  Stepben  Palmer,  1792. 
A  Sermon  delivered  to  his  people  furtj  years  after  his  ordination,  1796. 

Mr.  Haven  was  married  to  Catharine  Dexter,  daughter  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Uov.  Samuel  Dexter, t  and  had  live  ehildren ;  but  two  of 
whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood — namely,  the  latn  Ron,  Samuel 
Haven  of  Dedham,  and  the  late  Mrs  Cntharinu  Palmer,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Palmer^  of  Needham. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir. 

Very  respeetfuUy  and  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 


I 


JOHN  SMALLEY,  D.  D.|| 
1757—1820. 


John  Smalley  was  bom  m  the  North  Society  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  (then 
eallod  Lebanon  Crank,  noir  Colambia,)  June  4,  1734.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Sniulley,  were  both  professors  of  religion  and  sustained  a 
good  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  in  particular,  was  considered 
eminently  pious.  From  her  frequent  conversations  ho  received  early  reli- 
gious impressions  ;  but  what  impressed  his  mind  mure  than  all  she  said,  was 
his  discovering  her  at  a  certain  time,  as  he  entered  an  apartment  of  the 
house,  in  a  dark  corner,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  engaged,  as  he  supposed,  in 
prayer.  This  made  an  impression  on  bis  mind  which  was  never  erased ;  and 
when  be  gave  an  account  of  it,  it  is  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  man 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  affection  of  the  child.  He  also 
received  very  deep  impressions  under  the  preaching  of  Whitcfield,  whom  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  Upon  hearing  him 
again,  some  years  after,  he  was  still  astonished  at  his  eloquence,  but  was  led 
to  suspect  that  his  manner  was  better  adapted  to  move  the  natural  pas- 
sions than  to  produce  a  seal  aouerding  to  knowledge.     He  observed,  how- 

•MosES  EvtHiTT  ITU  bom  ft[  Dfdhain  Jnljr  1&,  ITSO;  wu  grmduBted  at  Hairsnl  CoIlcM  in 
ini;  vu  Dcdnined  putor  of  the  chnrob  in  Dorchpiler,  Sfplcmboi  ZS,  \77*;  wu  dlinfned 
Jtunmrj  14.  1793;  entered  uivil  life  &nd  beume  &  RsgirciDiiUtivi  nf  the  tottn  of  SorcbeMw  in 
the  Gtnenil  Court,  und  Judge  nf  the  Court  of  Common  Pleiu  fur  Norfolk  ooontji  ud  ai*d 
H»nh35,  1813,  aged  ility-lliTco.  Ho  pnbltihed  »  Samoa  at  the  ordination  of  hla  brothar, 
Olictr  Erttttt !  nbo  wnt  n  nuhe  of  Dedham;  wu  grndiialcd  nt  Hamrd  Colloga  In  1119; 
wu  ordained  minittar  of  the  Nc»  Sonth  Chunh,  Boeton,  Jannar?  I,  1T82;  nu  dlamintd  Maj 
m,  1TII3;  uiddied  Deeeiober  10,  ]SV2.     llo  wu  the  fathw  aftba  Hon.  Edward  Be  arett. 

IKanucL  DimBAS  wu  a  native  of  Bmtua;  waa  gndumted  at  Harvud  College  in  1?U;  wai 
nrdaineU  pwlor  of  Iho  ehnrch  in  Slougbton,  Novenib*r  16.  I7ZT :  and  ibed  June  IS,  1783,  ac«l 
ac>oalT>nlne.  He  publiih«d  a  Sermon  *E  tbo  Artlllsi;  Eleolinn,  174fl;  a  Senuun  entitled 
■■  BijtbteDOtnau  hr  the  law  lubrenlTe  of  CbriBlianilv,"  17Q1;  a  Sennos  at  tbo  Uenenl  elec- 
tion, 1700. 

•i^iBiTai.  Dritbh  oubom  at  Maiden  Ootober  23,  I7D0;  wu  gradiuted  at  Harvard  Collego 
in  l!!Oi  y*»  ordained  miniiler  of  iJedbun,  Mny  0,  1T21;  and  died  January  SB,  17iS,  nged 
filty-dTe.     Ho  pnblithod  a  Centnry  Diaooomo,  1739. 

{StErsi!' Palber  wu  bom  at  Norton  Oaifiber  B,  176A;  rm  rradaated  at  Hamni  College 
in  l7BBi  wMOnJalned  putor  of  the  ehoreh  at  Nocdham,  NoTembet  T.  17U2;  ami  died  ajtober 
;il,  1S!I,  aged  liflj.flyc.  He  poblisbe.1  a  Sermon  on  Ibf  death  of  Calvin  WbiUnr,  17BS-,  a. 
rtermon  at  the  ordinatiun  of  laaao  Bramiin  at  BohIcj,  17tl7i  a  Centorj  SM«iMi,VS\.\\*'ft"B- 
Dwn  at  tbe  intemi-nt  of  the  Iter.  ThomaB  Thiohei  of  Dcd\.ii.in,  \Wl. 

n  SkinniT-I  Kun,  3enn.  in  MS. 


gkw^mtmatj to tfcngi ■■■■lii, wiwfc li>  iai 
Ib  Ae  jadgBCBt  of  kk  on  nuuter,  Ae  B«r. 
ht  beeuae  piou  «l  a  toj  mdj  period,  Wt  this  1m  VmmM 
Aoo^  dtMbtfid,  sad  Itt^dDOtlmild  Us  Inpcs  lyoavkalM 


WkoB  jFOOg,  ht  woa  pot  oot  too  omrliiBifil  tndo,  vludi  1m  w|^ 
yanoed  diroo^  lille,  lud  not  God  dcrigaed  Mm  for  o  Jilitijo*  ofl 
ood  fooad  for  Ua  o  potroa  aad  iaitnietor  ia  Mr.  Wfcwlork  Thai 
leat  Baa,  pereeiriag  hiai  to  be  o  yootk  of  foir  proBBO,  kiadly  offered  to  It 
hbiforCdli^;  aad  1b  woe  eatered  it  Yolo  College  ottke  age  of  ci^tteee. 
WhOo  a  BOBber,  Uf  fother  ket  lui  little  property ;  aad  ks  woald  boTO  bea 
ooailiaiutiil  to  rfliaqniib  bia  atodiea,  bad  be  aot  fooad  a  patron  ia  Mr.  Stiki, 
wbo  was  afterwards  Prttideot  of  the  aaBe  iastitntioo.  Bat  tbis  bb  aot 
hB  oalj  or  greatest  trial  dnriag  tbat  period.  His  onad  waa  oAtitBtlj 
oiewised  opoo  the  tbiags  of  idigioa,  aad  be  tbea  e^erieaeed  vbaa  bo  obI 
to  obD  Us  seeood  eoarersioa. 

Sbordj  after  taking  bis  first  d^^ree,  ia  1756.  bo  b^an  tbe  atadyrf 
Tboology  ander  the  diroetioB  of  tbe  Rot.  Joaepb  BeDam j.  In  NoTOBknf, 
1757,  soon  after  ke  waa  licensed  to  prea^  ko  coBOBaeod  bia  laboan  is 
Beriia.  (New  Britaia  Soeiety,)  Conn.,  aad  on  tbe  19tb  of  April,  1758,  a 
eharA  was  oigaaiiod  tbere  of  wUdi  be  was  ooasdtated  pastor. 

Ia  1764,  be  was  married  to  Saiab  Ovemsey  of  Smsbary,  Cona.,  lAs 
died  ia  1808.  Tbey  bad  four  dbildreB,— all  of  tbem  dang^tois,  two  of 
whoB  were  married  to  elergymen. 

Ia  1784,  tbere  waa  a  geaeral  attention  to  religion  among  Ida  poiqpio,  wUA 
ooatiaaed  aboot  a  year,  and  resulted  in  tbe  addition  of  forty  ot  fifty  to  V$ 
ranreb. 

In  1800,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Smalley  had  a  vigorous  constitatioD,  and  performed,  with  very  littk 
interruption,  the  stated  services  of  the  ministry  till  the  autumn  of  1808 ; 
being,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  term  of  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years.  In  1810,  he  was  relieved  from  his  pastoral  labours  by  tbe  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Newton  Skinner  as  his  colleague.  He  continued  to  pread 
occasionally  till  September  26,  1813,  when  he  delivered  his  last  sermon. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  wrote  but  little,  if  any,  but  be  eon^ 
tinued  to  read  more  or  less,  daily,  till  he  was  attacked  with  a  fit  which 
terminated  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  reason  for  a  few  dajf, 
and  it  was  never  fully  restored  ;  though  he  had  some  lucid  intervals,  ia 
which  he  expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of 
an  interest  in  Christ.  His  death  took  place  on  the  first  of  June,  1820; 
when  he  had  almost  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  funeral  serBMi 
was  preached  by  his  colleague.  He  outlived  by  several  years  every  person 
wbo  had  any  agency  in  procuring  his  settlement. 

Dr.  Smalley  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons, — the  first  in  1808 ;  tbe 
second  in  1814.  Besides  these,  he  published  two  SermooB  on  nAtaral  and 
moral  inability,  1769;  [These  were  republished  in  London.]  two  Sermons  €D 
oniversal  salvation,  preached  at  Wallingford,  and  printed,  tbe  one  in  1785, 
tbe  other  m  1786  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  at  New  Haven, 
(m  the  perfection  aad  usefulness  of  the  Divme  law,  1787 ;  and  aa  Bleotiea 
Sermon,  1800. 


JOHN  SHAILET,  gJJ 

PHOM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CIIAFIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Uii-L,  Cunn.,  23d  December,  1M7. 
Deu"  BrottMT:  Your  respectful  request  under  date  of  August  26,  that  J  should 
OomiDunicate  to  jou  my  recollections  or  tbe  kte  Rur.  and  truly  venerable  Dr. 
Smallej,  came  duly  to  hand,  snd  but  for  a  severe  douiescic  affltctloti,  the  request 
would  have  been  complied  with  before  this  tiiuc.  Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  whom  t 
highlj  cslce'nied  nnd  rcuerated,  and  1  sbnll  be  happy  to  contribute  anything,  even 
%  mite,  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

The  inau  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was,  in  person,  somewhat  above  the 
medium  size,  llis  countenance,  though  perhaps  not  very  strongly  marked,  still 
bore  testimony  of  a  mind  wlthiu  tliat  was  steadily  and  intensely  thinking.  Far 
rocbiog  too  and  clear  were  bis  thoughts;  and  yet  he  knew  well  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  would  often  speak  even  contemptuously  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  eKpresaive  phrase,  "  went  below  the  bottom  of  things,"  Though 
he  made  no  h^h  pretensions  to  scholarship,  his  published  works  show  that  bi 
was  exceedingly  perspicuous  and  forcible,  not  to  say  faultless,  in  the  use  of 
Unguage. 

With  his  theological  views,  which  were  the  result  of  patient  and  earnest  inquiry, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfiedj  and  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of  them,  from 
Genesis  to  Kevelation,  was  always  ready  and  apt.  So  strongly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  iloctrines  which  he  held,  that  he  could  not,  with  much  patience, 
hear  any  of  them  even  questioned.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  tit  have  suggested  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  desert  of  pun- 
iahment,  without  the  heart's  freely  adopted  choice;  and  instantly  bia  lips  and  chin 
began  to  trembU',  and  he  declared,  with  great  emotion,  "  1  would  never  lieense  you, 
1  would  never  ordikin  you,  holding  sucii  erroneous  views  of  Divine  truth."  "But," 
said  I,  "  how  happens  it  then  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  tbe  Association  with 
whom  you  so  often  invite  an  exchange  of  Sabbath  day  labours,  as  you  do  with  me."' 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  ro]ilie<], — "  but  there  is  a  difference  between  putting  a  man 
into  office,  and  treating  him  as  in  office,  afWr  he  is  in."  Here  ended  tbe  Kppi- 
rent  discrepancy,  and  not  a  particle  of  unpleasant  feeling  remained  to  mar  our 
subsequent  intercourse. 

Qis  peroiption  of  the  ludicrous  was  so  keen  that,  not  unfrequently,  Bomelhing 
of  wit  and  sarcasra  found  its  way  into  bis  Bcnnonn,  and  even  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  thus  indulging  himself.  I'he  following,  though  founded  on  mere  emphasis 
in  manner,  may  illustrate  what  1  mean-  His  sutyect,  on  one  occasion  when  I 
heard  him  preach,  led  him  to  introduce  the  conversion  and  Christian  conduct  of 
Lydia.  "Numerous conversions  by  Divine  in Quonce,"  he  remarked,  "accompanied 
the  faithful  labours  of  the  Apostlcsi  and  among  others  thtrt  wat  one  woman." 
3o  also,  when  treating  of  fanatical  extravagance  and  delusions,  he  would,  with 
similar  emphasis,  repeat  the  passage,  {2  Tim.  iii.  6.)  "  For  of  this  sort  are  they 
who  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  siUy  toomcn,  laden  with  sins,  led  away 
with  divers  lusts."  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  the  idea  that  Ibere 
voold  have  boen  any  thing  ludicrous  in  this  connection,  yet  his  peculiar  manner 
actually  gave  to  it  this  eitect  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  him,  1  ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  thus  indulging  this  propensity  in 
the  pulpit,  when  ho  assured  me  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  lind  never  occurred  to  him. 

Dr.  Smnllpy  could  not  be  called  n  popular  preacher  In  the  popviar  sense  of  that 
word.  Dis  voice  was  nasal,  aud  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  could  be 
oonsidurod  graceful  or  attractive.  lie  was  accustomed  to  preach  with  his  manu- 
tcript  before  him,  and  read  as  doggedly  as  most  of  his  contetn^vMva.  i^TA-jw. 
SO  rich  were  his  discourses  in  doctrinal  inBtmcftcm,  aTv4  ao\c^c\^.o*«^'^■^^^'' 
capacity,  llut  few  congr^ations  were  more  regB.\».T  n,niJi'5u.'ftcl'>Jvi>i«.'>^  ™^>'^ 
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»  tiw  MTviM  of  tiw  «uKtar]r.     Andtiw 
^■tnictiogmflwwiwt  of  party  poikifl^    lm\ 

WmAaaffaaf  Adams,  Jeffcnon,  and  oclien, — that  imnng  bang 
nlion  ealled  on  the  ime  hand, /VderalMh  and  on  tiia  other, 
Ilr.SmaUey  vaa  deddcdlj  and  fearieidja  FoderaIirt,andaBii||Qtkf  oTfaiich^p 
Tiokntlj  Donocratic, — tbor  attcndanoo  npon  hia  ptaaching,  vaiBat  wkaX  mcmni 
in  nanj  other  frfaoea,  aoifered  not  the  leaat  ■batiimnt 

It  is  perhapa  di  Aeolt  to  find  a  person  who  Mm  a  deeper  eootai^t  iSktm  Dr. 
Smalleyl^t  for  whatniajbecaUedTulgarpopnlaritj'inaiNrea^er.  ftk 
that  his  Tiews  on  this  snb|ect  were  ercn  carried  to  an  eztrene;  and  it 
Mkely  that  they  were  modified  somewhat  by  his  pecnKar  r^pons  ejipetiBnca.  fiii 
sariy  reliigions  impressions,  which  he  nsoemd  nnder  the  preadiing  of  WUtaidU, 
he  was  aeenstomed  nltimatdy  to  regard  aa  of  Utde  wordi;  wlierena,  what  ha  w^ 
pooed  was  his  actual  conversion,  he  attriboted  under  God  to  hia  reaidiag  Kdwaidi 
mt  the  Will.  Tbongh  he  regarded  Whiteftdd's  ebqnenoa  as  wj  perfect  of  ill 
kind,  he  considered  it  as  addressed  too  ezdnsirely  to  the  paaskms,  and  ha  bsfaiii 
that  it  contribnted  to  the  sdf  deception  of  mnltitndes  beside  himaeif  Havasao 
enemy  to  an  earnest  manner;  but  mere  ahow,  and  noise,  and  daflsmstisn.  he 
amid  not  tolerate. 

I  remember  an  instance  that  may  serve  to  iUnstrate  his  taata  in  respect  la  ile 
qnence,  that  occnrred  in  connection  with  an  important  dvil  triaL  Tha  east  vn 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  of  MiHachMttta  and  to  (he 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  tried  m  Hartford.  Alezander  w^'H't^ir  mi 
•Aaron  Bnrr  were  present  as  coonsel  for  New  York,  and  Thec^hihia  Puaoaaaai 
some  other  distingobhed  lawyer,  for  Massachusetts.  Burr,  wiprincqdsd  aai 
wicked  aa  he  was,  stood  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  discernment,  in  ^rectnsm  ef 
atgoment,  in  simplicity  of  style  and  manner,  and  in  power  of  demoBaCntlDa. 
HmnUton  also  was  sound  and  sensible  in  argument  Every  word  waa  tiiarlglkl 
word,  and  in  the  right  place.  Every  sentence  and  every  phrase  would  look  wdl 
from  the  press.  But  he  was  more  showy  than  Burr.  There  was  that  in  ka 
tone,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that  was  indicative  of  more  study  and  art.  Dr. 
Smalley  was  present  at  the  trial  and  heard  them  both;  and,  though  he  admind 
Hamilton,  Burr's  eloquence  was  still  more  to  his  taste.  He  remarked  concermsf 
the  latter  that  he  had  that  unaffected  simplicity,  that  clearness  of  thought,  ttot 
logical  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  which,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  tkf  efe- 
qnence  at  which  every  public  speaker  should  aim.  **  Burr,"  said  he,  "knows 
how  to  keep  his  object  in  view,  and  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight.*' 

Dr.  Smalley  frequently  expressed  a  conviction  that  every  minister,  when  arriviMi 
at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  ought  to  retire  from  the  active  dutiee  of 
his  office;  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  evinced  the  sinoeritj 
of  this  conviction.  Soon  after  he  entered  his  seventieth  year,  he  proposed  to  the 
people  of  his  charge  that  he  should  withdraw  from  his  labours,  and  that  thej 
should  make  provision  immediately  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  therenpoe 
occur.  They,  however,  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  in  respect  both  to  his  dikj, 
and  their  interest.  They  insisted  that  both  his  preaching  and  pastoral  laboait 
were  as  acceptable  as  ever;  and,  at  their  urgent  solicitation,  he  conttnned  to 
to  them,  till  he  was  manifestly  disabled  by  bodily  and  mental  infirmity. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  GHAFOr. 

PROM  THE  REV.  ROYAL  ROBBINS. 

Kessihotos,  Conn.,  May  1«,  IW. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  6th  inst.,  I  hava  to  m 
that  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smallay  was  brief,  and  oonaaquantl/ 


JOHS  SHALLEY-  (J(J^ 

imperfect.  lie  wa«  already  an  Octogcnariaii  bufore  I  knciv  )iim  as  a  visilor  at  hi:i 
house,  which  was  aflcr  I  was  domiciled  in  the  some  town.*  lu  niy  thililhood  I 
had  probably  heard  him  preach  occasionally  in  my  native  place,  which  woaone  or 
the  adjoining  towns;  hut  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  manner,  or  even  of 
the  fact  itEelT.  It  only  occurs  to  mc  to  say,  in  this  connection,  as  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  or  his  strain  of  preaching,  that  I  remember  a  remark 
of  on  clderij  member  of  our  family  concerning  bim, — viz,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
hcAT  Dr.  Smalley,  because  he  preached  upon  the  doctrine  of  Election.  My  infer- 
ence is  that  this  was  a  somewhat  frequent  theme  with  him. 

During  the  four  or  five  years  in  which  I  was  a  contemporary  of  his  in  the  same 
town,  I  obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  him  only,  as  a  few  calls  of  friendship 
or  occasions  of  ministerial  meeting  and  exchanges  alTorded.  He  bad  ceased  etat- 
edly  to  preach,  but  as  the  home  of  bis  colleague  was  at  that  time  with  the  Doctor, 
whenever  an  exchange  called  me  to  the  New  Britain  pulpit,  of  course  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  for  seeing  liim.  The  Rev.  Newton  Skinner  f  was  his  col- 
league, and  acting  minister  of  the  parish  at  this  period.  The  Doctor  consequently 
had  leisure  for  such  pursuits  as  be  chose  to  engage  in,  and  as  became  his  years. 
These  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  study.  The  preparation  of  a  second 
volume  of  Discourses  for  publication,  was  his  principal  employment,  it  would  aeem, 
during  a  portion  of  his  later  years;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  from  some  remarks 
of  hi»  own,  that  he  found  it  an  onerous  task,  at  his  time  of  life.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  about  fourteen  hours  of  each  day  to  mental  application.  Out- 
door labours  he  seldom  engaged  in,  unless  in  the  time  of  making  hay,  when  he 
rendered  some  little  assistance  to  his  workmen.  His  exercise  cvnsistcd  principally 
in  riding  horseback. 

After  Iho  preparation  of  the  volume  referred  to,  his  only  employment  wu  that 
flf  reading.  This  is  believed  to  have  boen  of  a  miscellaneous  theological  kind. 
Towards  the  extreme  limit  of  his  life,  his  memory  was  sadly  apt  to  full  him,  in 
regard  to  the  molter  of  his  reading.  Easily  dropping  asleep  over  a  volume,  he 
seemed  not  to  know  upon  waking  how  it  came  before  him,  and  imagined  tlut  he 
had  never  seen  or  read  it  before.  It  was  the  Doctor,  I  think,  who  once  remarked 
to  me  playfully,  that  it  was  one  advonU^  of  old  nge  that,  in  reading  a  book, 
it  was  aliDayt  nfic  to  the  reader. 

As  Dr.  Smalley  always  sat  in  tho  pulpit  when  he  attended  mceling,  and  as  he 
always  attended  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  when  in  health, —an  example  of  constant^ 
«rhich  his  people  had  the  good  sense  to  follow,  it  was  interesting  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  people  in  the  message  of  the  GoHpel.  New  Britain  was  not  than,  aa 
now,  supplied  with  some  six  or  seven  churcliea  with  their  stately  spireM ;  but  one 
old,  decayed,  barn-like  structure  sufficed  for  the  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath. 
Yet  humble  as  were  their  acconimodalions,  few  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  wilting 
to  stay  at  home,  and  no  audience  probably  had  been  l>cttcr  trained  to  be  reverent 
and  attentive.  My  recollection  of  tho  aged  pastor  in  prayer,  and  of  his  criticism 
on  the  discourses  which  he  heard,  impresses  me  with  the  lieliuf,  that  he  was  a  careftil 
and  critical  hearer,  as  no  doubt  he  had  been  an  acute  and  discriminating  preacher. 
He  had  laboured  too  long  and  diligently  in  that  field  not  to  be  "  a  workman  that 
needethnot  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  What  hetanght. 
without  question,  he  fully  believed.  Indeed  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
as  he  held  it,  or  such  was  his  const i tut lonnl  temperament,  that  he  could  not  well 
lulTer  any  one  to  differ  from  him.     .\s.  however,  his  previous  life  and  laliours  did 

•How  Britain  wM  then  one  of  the  tlirM  pariihcs  of  tbn  torn  of  Beriln. 

t  Nrvtoh  Skiicickii  »u  bom  in  OraDb;.  Conn.,  in  1IB3.  Ha  mu  giadnalwl  at  Toll 
Callcee  in  1S04,  of  r  eXaa  nhi^h  hu  produucd  inajij  cinlltal  Dlvlnei.  llli  Ihsologlcal 
InitmMar  wm  the  Rev.  EbetiEitr  Onr  nf  SiiDleM.  ■  (own  *iJomlii|[  Mr.  Sklnoer  .  native  pIoM. 
Uinxttlsniint  in  ttew  Britain  *u  in  laKi,  ud  hii  duth  oooarml  Slitot  Ms.TEt^,WVs.    V.<i> 

not  known  Ibat  he  Bub1l»hr.>d  any  Ibing  eiocnt  n  Seitann  pitaoheA  lA  tt»  Y1o4l\s».V»o  ti*  "~ 

meMioRl.™™.     Mr-Skinnn  ■'         ••'■■•• ^  .^. .1    ...as 

mldJTi  of  biw  dAja  and  DnfoJn 
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not  oome  within  the  range  of  mj  obserration.  it  is  unneoeamy  to  speak  of  Ibao 
ftirther. 

Sach  as  this  eminent  Divine  was  seen  and  known  by  me,  the  impression  made 
upon  m  J  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  veneration  mingled  with  confidence. 
He  was  wisely  sociable  and  communicative,  possessed  a  ready  and  keen  wit,  and 
presented  the  features,  in  person  and  in  mind,  of  the  genuine  Puritan.  The  linea- 
ments of  his  face  were  strong  and  decided — their  expression  was  sternly  intellectoaL 
He  wore  his  hair  white,  long,  and  flowing:  his  head  and  indeed  all  the  upper  portion 
of  his  body  were  much  bowed,  as  the  effect  of  age.  This  was  his  appearance  at 
tiie  period  spoken  of.  In  his  prime  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  size  and 
height,  measuring,  I  am  told,  over  six  feet,  and  capable  of  vigorous,  physical 
effort. 

His  manners  were  entirely  plain  and  unaffected;  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  no 
pretensions,  and  though  probably  never  obtrusive  with  his  opinions  or  advice,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithful  friend.  From  i 
piquant  remark  he  once  made  in  my  hearing  in  reference  to  the  writing  of  his 
bk^graphy,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  little  relish  of  indiscriminate  eulogium, 
or  weak  portraiture.  He  was  doubtless  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  of  the  influence  which  talents  and  piety  exert  among  men;  but  the  ascription 
of  superiority  would  probably  not  have  been  received  with  much  &vour,  unless  it 
was  incidentally  or  delicately  conveyed. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Thiangle,  in  which  work  a  certain  school  of 
Divines  were  so  unceremoniously  assailed.  I  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  respecting 
the  interest  Dr.  Smalley  took  in  it.  At  a  call  made  on  him  at  that  period,  the  oon- 
versation,  I  recollect,  turned  on  that  work.  The  author  had  introduced  the  name 
of  Smalley  among  other  distinguished  names,  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Triangular  men,  in  the  system  of  his  Theology,  and  had  passed  a  high  encomium  on 
his  skill  as  a  reasoner.  How  far  the  Doctor  approved  of  the  general  character  of 
the  book  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  my  memory  retains  the  impression  that  he  deemed 
it  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  have  been  reckoned  among  a  class  of  Divines, 
with  some  of  whom,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  with  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Emmons, 
he  so  little  agreed.  On  some  important  points  he  had  maintained  an  elaborate 
controversy  with  his  quondam  theological  pupil, — for  such  Dr.  Emmons  was. 

Another  thing  made  an  impression  on  me  in  respect  to  this  able  man  and  theolo- 
gian, and  that  pertains  to  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Moral  inability. 
From  some  remarks  of  his  in  my  hearing,  he  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the 
proper  distinctions  on  this  subject  had  not  been  drawn  previously  to  his  attempt 
to  settle  the  point — that  even  Edwards  had  not  made  the  matter  clear.  He  doubt- 
less derived  not  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  effort;  and  if  correct 
in  the  opinion  he  expressed,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  New  EngUnd 
Theology,  in  that  branch  of  it. 

His  piety  was  of  the  principled,  intellectual  kind,  rather  than  emotional.  He 
referred  in  conversation  with  me  once  to  the  version  of  the  126th  Psalm,  beginning 
with  the  lines 

"  When  God  revealed  his  gracious  name 

"  And  changed  my  mournful  state, 
"  My  rapture  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,"  &c. 

as  expressive  of  sentiments  or  a  style  of  experience  which  he  did  not  greatlj 
fkvour.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  a  special  dislike  of  rant,  quackery, 
and  ignorance,  in  religion— of  flights  of  fancy  and  ecstatic  devotion.  He  looked 
rather  to  a  sober,  chastened  form  of  religious  feeling,  based  on  knowledge  and 
directed  by  rigid  principle.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  a  too  slight  appreciation 
of  the  purely  emotional  and  experimental  in  religion.  His  habits  of  seven 
induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  origmal  structure  of 
his  mhid,  probably  led  bim  into  a  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  which  did 
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■at  wboUj  »gr^a  with  perhaps  the  more  commonlj  rsceiTcd  opinion  of  the  day. 
Od  the  whole,  he  appears  to  me  as  a  specimea  of  the  sober,  staidj  reuGODing,  aod 
ooDservalivc  class  of  Divines,  essentially  sound  in  the  Taith,  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  subsequently  to  the  groat  religious  awakenings  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  who,  by  a  natural  reaction  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  that 
period,  were  rendered,  perhaps,  too  cautious  of  excitemecit  and  over  action  in  the 
eoDcems  of  the  spiritual  life. 

I  have  said,  Dear  Sir,  more,  probably,  than  is  necessary,  but  you  will  know 
what  to  do  with  the  communication. 

Yours,  4c., 

ROTAL  BOBBINS. 


JAMES  DANA,  D.  D* 

1758—1812. 

Jakes  Dana  was  a  dcscendunt,  id  the  third  generation,  from  Biohftrd 
Dana,  who  was  bam  in  1620,  cutaa  from  England  to  America  and  settled  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  1647,  and  died  April  2,  1690.  He  wae  a  son  of  Caleb 
and  Phmbe  (Chandler)  Dana,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge  iu  the  year  1736. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1753,  and  remained  there  as  a  resi- 
dent graduate  for  several  years  afterwards,  pursuing  liis  theological  studies, 
and  giving  much  attention  to  general  literature. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  eburch  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  having  been  for 
several  years  in  a  somewhat  dislrncted  state, — partly  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
hearing  a  large  number  of  uandidates,  determined,  by  advice  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  employ  one  from  Cambridge  ;  and  having  des* 
patched  a  messenger  thither,  the  result  of  their  upplloution  was,  that 
Mr.  Dana  was  rceoiumended  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place,  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  vUlt  Wallingford  to  preaeh  as  a  candidate  for 
■ettlement. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after  he  bad  preached  a  few  Sabbaths, 
both  the  church  and  society,  with  apparent  harmony,  extended  to  him  a 
Okll  to  become  their  pastor;  but  scarcely  had  the  call  been  presented,  when 
»  pretty  decided  opposition  to  his  settlement  sprang  up,  under  the  sancdon, 
as  was  supposed,  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  A  eounuil  was 
invited  to  meet  to  ordain  him  ;  but  Mr.  Dana's  opponents,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  ordination,  procured  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  that  they 
might  consider  some  alleged  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
and  society,  as  well  as  a  complaint  against  tbo  orthodoxy  of  the  pastor  elect. 
The  council  appointed  to  ordain  Mr.  Dana,  and  the  Consociation  summoned 
to  prevent  bis  ordination,  convened  in  Wallingford  on  the  same  day.  Ucto- 
ber  11,  1758.  The  church  and  society,  together  with  Mr  Dana,  appeared, 
by  oitation,  before  the  Consociation,  and  utterly  denied  their  right  to 
interfere  ;  and  then  the  council,  in  the  face  of  (he  direct  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition  of  the  Consociation,  proceeded  to  ordain  and  instal  the 
eandidatc.  The  Consociation,  regarding  the  cose  as  one  of  %t«a.^>  ^'i&.- 
culty.    now    invited    the    neighbouring   ConHOcu.\>wn    ttl  liKiX.'iwti  -awosAJ^ 
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%9  seet  witli  theoi,  tbst  tbej  mi^  hxwt  the  besefl  of  Aeir 
minct;  and  tiKb  a  mcetnig  aeeoribiglT  took  place  tlhree  weds 
wsrda.  At  tku  joint  meeting,  Mr.  Dana  and  tbe  dmrek  and  socieCj  fltiH 
penerer^i  in  dfrcjing  jarij'ii«:rt:o& ;  and  tb«  resalt  vx?,  thju  Mr.  Diaa'i 
pattoral  relation  wx^  declare]  to  be  di^^olTei.  As  tius  result  was  aot 
httded  hj  anj  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Consociation,  alter  a  fev 
aoDtbs,  pronoaneed  a  ^rnte&c<i  of  con-comaanion  against  Mr.  Daaa  aid 
tlie  thaffsh  and  «ocii!rtj,  aol  decla^«^i  the  ministerg  and  delegates  of  ibc 
otdmtning  conneil  to  be  **  diiiorderiv  persons,  and  not  fit  to  sit  in  anj  of  ov 
•eclesia«tical  couneils.  until  tScj  ^hall  clear  np  their  condnct  to  the  atif- 
fiietion  of  the  Coni<0'-iatioD  of  New  Haven  coantv.*'  It  vas  cssentiallT  a 
oontroversj  between  the  "Old  Light"  and  "New  Light"  parties.  Mr. 
I>ana  was  nndersiood  to  be  (^  the  then  liberal  school  of  Boston  mod  that 
region,  and  the  ministers  constituting  the  Consociation  .of  New  Haren 
eoontj  were  little  di.spo:^  that  one  of  their  prominent  chorcbes  shoold  bt 
oommitted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  whom  thej  considered  aa  baTing 
departed  so  Car  from  their  own  standard  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  separation  that  originated  in  this  conflict,  continued  a  niunber  of 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  the  ministers  who  had  ordained  him,  being  cut  off 
from  all  ecclc'iia.^ftical  and  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  other  pastors  of 
the  countj,  formed  an  Association  hj  themselres,  which  continued  till  the 
year  1772,  or  later,  when  the  controversy  was  finally  terminated,  in  coDse- 
qnence  of  pacific  overtures  made  by  the  ministers  then  constituting  the 
Oonsoeiation. 

The  prejudice  against  Mr.  Dana  gradually  wore  away,  and  eren  those  of 
his  brethren  who.HC  views  of  relijrious  doctrine  did  not  fullv  accord  with  his 
own,  ncvcrthiflf'H.s  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  rccf;ivc  hiui  into  their  pulpits.  And  when  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  came  on,  ho  rendered  himself  particularly  popular  by  the  very 
decided  part  which  he  took,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  favour  of  the 
American  cauHc.  Mr.  Whittelsey  of  New  Haven  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  witii  him,  at  least  once,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  ;  and 
Mr.  Dana,  by  some  of  his  patriotic  sermons  preached  on  these  occasions, 
did  much  to  increase  his  popularity  throughout  the  State.  Many  of  the 
members  who  were  predisposed  to  judge  him  unfavourably,  from  having 
heard  his  theological  views  called  in  question,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
political  orthodoxy,  that  they  came  to  regard  his  supposed  Arminianism  as 
a  very  pardonable  offence. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Dana  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Dana's  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled,  that  be  found 
himself  inadequate  to  discharge  all  his  duties  ;  and,  by  his  request,  the 
church  and  society,  with  great  unanimity,  chose  Mr.  James  Noyes  to  be 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Noyes  was  set  apart  to  this  office  in  May  of  that  year ; 
but  the  Doctor's  health,  was,  soon  after,  so  far  restored,  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  duties,  both  public  and  private,  without  any  serious 
embarrassment. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  church 
in  New  Haven,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chanueey  Whittclsev. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  L>9th  of  April.     The  instil- 
lation sermon  was  prcacYi^d  \i^  Vvvcoa^iX^,  ^\i4  ^^  X^^blisUed.      After  the 
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o«uaei)  for  installing  him  bad  met,  and  the  proliminary  mnttcrs  bad  Iteen 
mttended  to,  Dr.  Dana  read  a  utatemont  of  his  reli^ous  views,  written  with 
grettt  care  iind  caution,  but  containing  some  pungent  aUnaiona  to  the 
"new  divinity"  of  that  day.  After  the  reading  iif  this  document.  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  proeecdej  to  put  to  him 
a  •cries  of  questions ;  and,  nhcn  these  were  ansn-ered,  Dr.  Dana  propounded 
another  set  of  questions  to  Dr.  Edwards; — both  having  evidently  come 
prepared  for  a  theologioul  encounter.  Dr.  Edwards  seonis  to  have  been  no 
better  satLified  with  Lis  (iews,  ii*  thoy  wore  elicited  by  questions,  than  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  his  written  statement. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Dr,  Duna,  the  several  L-hurcbes  in  New 
HaTcn  ha<i  been  in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  and  their  monthly  leo- 
ar>  9  preparatory  to  the  Communion,  were  held  in  rolaiion  in  three  hoosea 
•f  norship.  But,  iminediatcly  after  his  installation,  this  arrangement  ceased, 
>D  the  ground  that  the  two  other  ministers,  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr,  (after- 
rarda  Dr.)  Samuel  Austin,  could  not  conBcientiouHly  sanction  what  they 
eemod  so  wide  a  departure  from  their  own  views.  Dr.  Edwards  is  said  to 
ftvc  expressed  the  conviction  that  "  Dr.  Dana,  besides  being  opposed  to 
the  'new  divinity,'  was  unsound  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of 
Election,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment."  "  Yet,"  says  President 
Utiles,  in  reeording  this  feet,  "all  the  rest  of  the  council"  (cioept  Dr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Austin)  "were  satisfied  that  the  Doctor  was  sound  as  to 
all  these  points."  Dr.  Bacon,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  expresses  his  foil 
conviction  of  Dr.  Dana's  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  future  punishment,  but  adds — "  I  think,  however,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Stiles'  testimony,  that  his  doctrine  of  Election  wus  nothing  more  than 
tbat  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Anninian  doctrine  on  that  subject," 

Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  ospecially  at  New  Haven,  was  for  the  most  part 
peaceful,  though,  if  judged  by  the  nambor  of  persons  added  to  the  church, 
not  eminently  sncoessful.  Much  allowance,  however,  was'doubtless  to  be 
made  from  the  fact  that  it  fell  into  a  period  in  which  thcre'Was  an  aconmn- 
lation  of  influences  adver*o  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  He  wus  at  Wal- 
lingford  while  the  political  elements  were  combiuing  for  the  Revolution,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  fearful  tempest ;  and,  after  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  though  that  storm  held  passed  away,  there  was  a  new  organisation  of 
things  to  be  effected,  which  put  in  requisition  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
nation  ;  and  then  the  storm  of  tho  French  Revolution  soon  came,  which, 
though  its  force  was  felt  chiefly  on  tho  other  side  of  the  ocean,  yet,  in  its 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  infiuenoe  at  least,  extended  to  our  own  country. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  look  for  the  causo  of  any  want  of  visible  suceeu 
in  Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  partly  at  least,  in  the  peculiarly  unpropitious  tax- 
eunistanccs  in  which  it  was  exercised. 

In  the  wiitter  of  1804,  Dr.  Dana  was  confined,  for  some  time,  by  illness ; 
and  Mr.  [afterwards  Professor)  Stuart,  having  then  been  recently  lioensed 
to  preach,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was  earnest, 
direct,  and  pungent,  differing  herein  from  that  to  which  the  congregation 
had  been  aciustoined ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  it, 
that  they  quickly  resolved  on  an  effort  to  secure  Mr.  Stuart's  labours  per- 
manently, by  settling  him  as  n  colleague  with  Dr.  Daaa.  \Wi\\\.-«ii%fe>ass&. 
that  the  cnndidate  wiis  unwilling  to  settle  as  a  co\\eo.^aeAVft  socvel-j,  ot^"^**;. 
SOlh  of  J  air.  1S05,  signified    by  a  vote  t\ie\t  ■wxWmgacea  -"i!t».fOt- 
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duNild  retire  from  hb  pastoral  labours ;"  and  this  TOte  was  m  eSsel » A> 
mksioD,  as  he  was  settled  on  the  condition  that  the  sooiaty  ini|^  ditfmm 
with  his  laboars  whenever  they  should  think  proper.  The  pastoral  reklna 
was  formally  dii^solved  by  an  eoclesiastioal  council,  in  Deocmberi  1805 ;  aai 
llr.  Stoart  was  shortly  after  settled  as  Dr.  Dana's  sucoessor. 

Dr.  Dana*s  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  prooedure ;  and,  m  eon- 
iaquenoe  of  it,  he  attended  public  worship,  for  several  years,  in  the  Oolkgt 
ehapel.  After  Mr.  Stuart  had  left  his  charge  and  gone  to  AndoTer,  Bk 
Dana  occasionally  came  back  to  the  old  meeting  house,  to  join  in  wonl^ 
with  those  who  had  formerly  constituted  his  flock.  His  pieaenoe  there  wii 
grateful  to  the  people,  and  revived  the  associations  of  other  days.  The 
foeiety  expressed  by  vote  their  gratification  at  seeing  him,  and  their  wiA 
that  he  would  worship  with  them  statedly.  The  gentleman  who  preflenled 
Um  a  copy  of  the  vote,  gave  Dr.  Bacon  the  following  account  of  the  inter* 
yiew: — *''Dr.  Dana,'  said  he,  *I  have  a  communication  for  you  from  tke 
society.'  'Please  to  read  it,  Sir,'  said  the  old  man  in  reply,  putting^ 
pi^er  back  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  straightening  himself  np  to  a 
little  more  than  his  usual  dignity.  The  vote  was  read  distineily,  and  with 
due  emphasis.  *  Please  to  read  it  again.  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  still  ail 
in  stiff  and  antique  dignity,  with  his  thin  ghastly  countenanoe  unmoned, 
if  he  were  something  between  a  ghost  and  a  monument.  Again  the 
munication  was  read  with  earnest  desires  that  it  might  make  a  fiavoaiaUi 
impression.  '  It  is  well,'  said  the  old  man ;  and  his  voice  quivered  aai 
broke,  as  he  uttered  his  reply, — *  I  know  not  but  that  I  may  say.  Lord,  asiv 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'"  When  Hr.  (now  Dr.)  H.  W* 
Taylor  was  ordained,  in  April,  1812,  Dr.  Dana  officiated  as  Moderator  of 
the  Council,  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  candidate.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
after  the  ordination,  Mr.  Taylor  invited  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  pulfnt ; 
and  there  he  was  regularly  found  every  Sabbath,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  August  18,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
Dwight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Dana's  publications: — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1768.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  Whittelsey, 
1764.  Two  Sermons  delivered  at  Cambridge,  1767.  A  Century  Discourse 
in  Wallingford,  1770.  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  (anony> 
mous,)  1770.  An  Examination  of  the  same  continued,  (with  his  name,)  1771. 
A  Discourse  at  the  opening  of  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Kensington,  1774. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1779.  A  Sermon  on  the  tragical  exit  of  Williaa 
Beadle,  &c.,  1782.  Yale  College  subject  to  the  General  Assembly,  (aaoay* 
mens,)  1784.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsey, 
1787.  A  Sermon  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  1789.  A  Discourse  at  his  owi 
installation,  1789.  A  Discourse  on  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1790.  A 
Discourse  at  the  execution  of  Joseph  Mountain,  1790.  Three  Sermons  m 
the  American  Preacher,  1791.  A  Discourse  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  1792.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  Jr., 
1798.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Waterman,  1794.  A  Dii- 
oourso  on  the  folly  of  practical  Atheism,  1794.  A  Discourse  on  the  death 
of  President  Stiles,  1795.  Two  occasional  Discourses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Andrew  Yatea,  1801,  A 
fimnonon  the  death  o£  fibeneaat  Oraut  Marsh,  1808.    A  SeroKmoBlbi 
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iu)l«r  of  Scoffers,  1805.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,   1805.      SermouR 
ito  jouug  people,  180(3. 

When  1  cutered  Yale  College  in  1811,  Dr.  Duda  wask  regular  nttcnduit 
At  the  public  service  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  College  chapel.  I  rcL'oUcct  liim 
aa  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  tall,  slender,  and  in  bis  general  ajipeurancu 
tDore  ghostly,  than  any  human  being  I  remember  to  have  seen.  He  used 
to  flit  in  thu  pulpit  with  Dr.  Dnigbt,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  took 
p»rt  in  the  Corarauuion  service.  Hia  prayers  were  remarkably  solemn,  reve- 
rential, and  impressive.  The  only  other  public  service  I  ever  heard  from 
him  was  tbe  Charge  at  tiic  ordination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  was  pertinent 
knd  exoellcnt,  and  seemed  almost  us  if  he  were  speaking  it  from  out  of  hiB 
grave.  I  bad  never  but  one  interview  with  him,  and  ray  recollection  of  hiui 
tken  is  that  he  was  extremely  bland  and  courteous. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KINGSLEY. 

Yali  CaLLEQE,  Novtmber  18,  1S1T. 

Dear  Sirr  I  had  some  opportonitj  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr,  Dana, 

kbout  whom  you  inquire,  as  1  often  heard  him  preach,  and  was  several  times  a 

boarder  in  his  &mily.     But  most  ot  what  1  know  respecting  him,  1  comiuu]iicat«d 

to  Or.  Bacon  when   he  was  preparing  his  "  Historical  Discourses,"  which  are 

already  before  the  public.     There  Is  but  little  additional  which  I  can  furnish. 

'         Dr.  Dana,  1  always  thought,  had  more  talents  than  appeared  from  his  pu^ 

'     lictitions.     The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  early  pkced,  led  him  to  be  cantions 

I     ID  his  language;  and  habit  so  confirmed  him  in  an  indefinite  style  of  writing,  that 

his  preaching  ordinarily  made  but  little  impression  on  an  audience.     He  sometimes 

preached  in  the  College  chapel; — and  I  have  often  remarked  that.  Tor  the  lirst  third 

of  hid  sermon,  he  would  gain  the  attention  of  the  students;  for  the  second  third, 

it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  retained  it  or  not; — and  for  tbe  Ust  thiri, 

he  would  lose  it  entirely.     Uis  sermons  had  a  plan;  but  a  largo  port  of  his  audi- 

ence  would  scarcely  perceive  it,  and  were  soon  lost. 

Dr.  Dana  continued  to  write  sermons  as  long  as  he  preached.  Oldsennons  he 
probably  sometimes  reproduced ;  but  this  he  did  seldom.  For  the  sermons  he  had 
once  delivered,— certaitdy  for  many  of  them,  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  the  fire 
WKsJailiiig,  I  have  seen  him,  to  restore  it,  use  a  sermon  or  sermons.  If  the  time 
for  tea  had  arrived,  and  the  tea-kettle  had  not  boiled,  he  would  sometimes  send  « 
■ormon  into  the  kitchen,  and  perlwps  with  the  remark, — "it  will  boil  now."  He 
was  the  best  texluary  t  have  ever  known,  lie  would  not  only  refer  at  once  any 
text  to  its  proper  place,  but  if  I  askcil  wbat  were  the  words  in  any  book,  chapter, 
mad  verso  of  the  Bible,  he  would  generally  answer  correctly.  When  lie  had  aoM 
or  ^ven  sway  liis  Concorilance  to  a  young  clergyman,  aud  some  surprise  was 
expressed  at  his  doing  it, — I  remember  be  put  a  finger  to  his  forvhcad,  and  sud 
sportively, — "  My  best  Concordance  I  have  retained," 

From  his  peculiar  style  of  writing,  he  was  sometimeH  thought  to  meett  what  he 
never  infend^il.  Thus,  when  ho  was  about  leaving  his  society  in  New  Hnvpn,  and 
he  supposed  that  he  should  preach  to  his  people  but  once  more, — I  rcmcrnkier  that 
he  said  at  brcakrast  on  tho  Sunday  when  ho  appeared  in  his  duk  for  the  last 
time, — that  he  should  deliver  a  discourse  which  be  prepared  for  his  people  in 
Wallingford,  when  he  lefl  them  in  circumKlanccK  somewhat  similar.  That  is. 
when  he  preached  the  discourse,  it  was  doubtful  whelliur  he  should  continiio  any 
longer  in  Wallingford,  and  it  was  now  doubtful  whether  he  should  continue  any 
longer  with  his  society  in  New  Haven.  He  said  he  had  left  Wallingford  with  tin 
beat  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  hml  no  wIhIi  to  say  in  New  Haven  any 
thing  which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  froui  a  sense  of  injury  on  Ids  part.  W 
taking  his  Wallingftird  scrtnon,  ho  thought  he  should  tsanyi  »Ii  iMv^wt.  'tV^f 
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sermon  I  heard.  The  text  wis  Terjr  appropriate  to  the  oocanon — ^Phil.  i,  ST 
*'  Onlj  let  your  conYersatioD,"  &c.  The  whole  of  the  discourse  was  land  al 
affectionate.  It  was  thought,  however,  to  have  heen  written  expresslj  fir  tb 
oocasion;  and  some  said, — **  the  Doctor  had  made  soTend  Tery  good  hits." 

Dr.  Dana  was  thought  to  excel  in  prajer,  espedallj  before  the  LegisUtore  wb 
Court.  His  prayers  on  such  occasions  were  written  and  oommitted  to  memory. 
Thej  were  short  and  rer}'  appropriate.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  his  trko^  toU 
him  that  General  P.  of  the  south,— distinguished  as  a  civilian,  but  not  modi 
distinguished  for  his  attendance  on  public  worship, — had  remarked  that  a  pnjir 
which  he  (Dr.  D.)  had  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature,  was  theomt 
impressive  prayer  to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  ''How  many  prayers  do  jot 
thhik  General  P.  ever  heard  ?  " — was  the  reply. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  and  dignified  manners;  and  he  had  a  tot 
nice  sense  of  propriety  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others. 

With  much  respect, 

J.  L.  KINGSLET. 

FROM  THE  REV.  T.  M.  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

G&AHTIU.B,  May  8.  Ifti 
My  Dear  Sir :  While  I  was  in  College,  Dr.  Dana  was  minister  of  the  Fiat 
Church  in  New  Haven;  and,  during  my  senior  year,  I  had  my  home  ia  Ui 
fiunily.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him;  and  cbeeriU^ 
comply  with  your  request  in  giving  you  my  impressions  concerning  his  cfaaradtf* 
In  his  person  he  was  strongly  marked.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  fi>nn,aii 
had  a  sort  of  shadowy  appearance  that  would  have  distinguished  him  even  is  i 
crowd.  He  had  a  sharp,  tliin  face,  but  his  expression  was  at  once  benignant  ui 
highly  intclloctual.  And  his  face  was  a  faithful  index  to  his  character,  ffii 
natural  temper  was  free  from  all  asperity,  and  full  of  kindness  and  good  viL 
His  manners  were  in  a  high  degree  urbane  and  gentlemanly,  and  show^  that  ht 
had  been  accustomed  always  to  moTc  in  the  most  polished  circles.  He  wasooeif 
the  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  kpew — with  great  intellectual  resouices,  aad 
a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  could  accommodate  himself  with  the  most  graedU 
ease  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  and  all  were  equally  delighted  with  hii 
conversation.  In  his  dress,  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without,  however,  seenuD| 
to  be  unduly  particular.  His  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order.  Ht 
was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  had  the  courage  even  to  grapple  with  that  intel- 
lectual giant  of  his  generation — the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  a  remari[* 
ably  well  educated  man;  had  an  exact  and  cultivated  taste,  and  there  weitfev 
men  of  his  day  in  New  England,  whose  style  of  writing  was  equally  pure  and 
&ultless. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dana  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  most  orthodox  dass  ii 
New  England.  His  sermons  were  generally  very  little  of  a  doctrinal  character, 
and  were  remarkable  rather  for  a  chaste  and  correct  style,  and  excellent  practictl 
suggestions,  than  for  a  highly  evangelical  tone,  or  for  direct  and  earnest  appeiU. 
He  had  uncommon  aptness  of  mind,  and  would  often  introduce  passages  of 
Scripture  with  most  striking  appropriateness;  as,  for  instance,  in  preachiif 
President  Stiles'  funeral  sermon,  he  quoted  a  passage  in  reference  to  him  concemii^ 
Ezra,  the  Scribe.  His  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  under  the  influence  which  then  prevailed  at  Cambridge  and  Boston; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  type  which  it  then  :issumed,  though  it  may  have  hen 
somewhat  modified,  remained  substantially  the  same  during  his  life. 

The  last  time  1  S'otw  "DT.l>^w^\f«>&  ;!k.^T  Vwb  hud  become  very  old,  and  had 
entirely  lost  his  sight.  1  ^outv^  \vvkv,\vo>k«^«,  VmX  tea  <2w!5sc^\\  ^^^^Vuov  Ihaii 
known  him  in  former  years,    1  a&VfA\3Ms>  ^\«^Jwst  \tfi  ^\\  TisA.  ^\A\\.  ^^fibfs^M^ 
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t>e  labmissive  under  su  grieTOusa  calmmity ;  and  he  answered  with  the  most  peribel 
wrenttj  and  cheerfulness, — *'  Not  at  all.  I  would  not  double  an  afiOictioii  bj 
being  unsubmissive  under  it." 

Your  af^ctionate  firiend  and  brother, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY. 


-♦♦- 


NATHAN  FISKE,  D.  D  * 

1758—1799. 

Nathan  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  (Warren)  Fiske,  and 
was  bom  at  Weston,  Mas?.,  September  9,  1733.  He  evinced  an  early 
fondness  for  books,  and,  having  fitted  for  College,  entered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1750.  During  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  was  distingubhed 
for  diligent  and  successful  application  to  study,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  and  general  sobriety  of  life.  Having  graduated 
bonourably  in  1754,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry; 
lod,  in  due  time,  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  inducted 
Into  the  ministerial  office  in  the  third  Precinct  in  Brookfield  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1758. 

In  1787,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fiske's  parish, 
Ebrmed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in 
fcliinking,  speaking,  and  writing.  Their  pastor  not  only  encouraged  their 
indertaking,  but  actually  attended  and  presided  at  their  meetings,  and  did 
nnch  to  stimulate  them  to  intellectual  culture.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
ilioold  publish  a  series  of  Essays  on  various  useful  subjects, — each  one  in 
bom  contributing  his  part.  Thiis  was  done  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length, 
nring  to  the  pressure  of  business  or  other  causes,  there  was  a  gradual  falling 
iff,  which  resulted  in  the  whole  matter  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fiske. 
He  followed  out  the  idea  originally  suggested  by  the  association,  and, 
liuing  the  residue  of  his  life,  with  little  interruption,  continued  this  period- 
ieal  publication.  These  Essays  appeared  in  the  Worcester  Gazette,  under 
kke  titles  of  *'The  Worcester  Speculator,*'  and  *'The  Neighbour,"  and  in 
tlie  Massachusetts  Magazine,  under  the  titles  of  *'  The  General  Observer** 
nd  "The  Philanthropist.*' 

Uo  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard 
[College  in  1792. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1799,  he  preached  on  the  text,— ''The  patk 
if  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  evening  following  he  spent  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
lerend  friends,  and  retired  at  the  usual  hour  in  apparent  health ;  but  he 
ibpt  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  without  having 
safperienccd  mental  decay  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Dr.  Fiske's  printed  works  are  an  Historical  Sermon  on  the  settlement 
kod  growth  of  Brookfield,  1775;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1776;  a  Sermon  on  the 
leath  of  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner,  1778 ;  an  Oration  on  the  capture  of  Lord 
Jomwallis,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hobbs,  who  waa 

•Month.  Antb.,  I.— Foot*a  Hist.  Dise.— SioM't  S«^-0«aV. ^mm 
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n*  Mual  SfttHUr."  fohGAKl  after  lii  AiA.  Ull. 
Dr.  Faitt  v»  BHiM  fnt.  t»  Sblr  ffli,  «fc»  fiai  K  17»  : 
••  lbs.  BfinkcA  Tnat.  («fipMDr  Sncfc.)  «i»  fiai  ■  17^; 
to  Mn.  Ibaaak  BejnoUi,  (w^pMllTWcIk,) 

wMe  rf  the  Bct.  J<fa  Ifihrf.  P.  P..  rf  ?iii  Jiii  I.  C<iM>    He 

tke  cyMK,  &d  «Uk  ke 
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villi  kii  adirtBtign,  fTWiMto 
'^  A«  a  DHiae .  he  had  ft  cScv 
•li  doctriats;  ia  iU  ptveefu 
bt  azerciwd  ebarit  j  tcwafdi  aO  who 
Chriii,'     la  hii  fccachiagy  ha  avoided 


Iba  liiiyi  «r  Chriniaaiij,  aad  to 
aad  wajt  of  God ;  to  ftreagtben  their  habits  of  pietr.  and  to  eneoiinige  ia  the«y  m 
raligi<^yos  priociples,  the  practice  of  all  Christian  riitaes.  This  obfect  waa  aHMiat 
ia  erery  discoone  delxrered  from  the  pulpit; — men  of  every  descriptioo  fell  the  ptfti- 
aence  and  forc«  of  the  preacher;  those  of  literary  taste  were  pleasMl  with  the  baaitiBi 
of  bis  OT/nip'^itioD.  ana  ail  were  edified  by  the  spirit  of  his  Dirinity. 

**  Fronjpt  to  every  eall  of  daty,  he  embraced  the  rsrions  opportunitiea  which  tfe 
ioterconrse  with  the  members  of  his  society  presented,  to  subserre  the  importaat  Mr- 
poses  of  his  ministnr.  These  private  intercourses  were  not  less  the  aieana  to  aoiesr 
mm  to  the  people  of  bis  charge,  than  his  more  public  ministrations.  BeneTolenl  hi  Mi 
diqHWition,  sflable  in  bis  conversation,  and  refined  in  his  manners,  his  compaayav 
courted  by  every  rank  and  age  in  society ;  and,  dnriog  the  coarse  of  a  long  taiairtijt 
he  was  never  known  to  receive  the  least  insnlt  or  indignity.  Cheerful  in  his 
he  encouraged  innocent  and  timely  amusements,  sanctioned  them  hy  his 
aod,  under  the  forms  of  unreserved  conversation ,  found  a  direct  access  to  the 
hearty  to  instil  the  friendly  counsel  that  was  to  improve  the  temper  and  fbna  lit 
manners.  The  aged  found  the  burden  of  life  lightened  by  the  communications  of  ka 
piety;  the  afflicted,  from  his  otmsolation,  derived  support;  and  the  young,  from  Ki 
lastniction,  learnt  wisdom.  In  the  interchange  of  ministerial  offices.  Dr.  Fiifce  A- 
eovercd  the  spirit  of  love  and  candour,  inculcated  by  his  Divine  Master;  be  sltiiapH 
not  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  faith  of  a  brother;  but  was  ever  ready  to  co-OMiit 
with  him  to  promote  the  important  designs  fbr  which  the  ministry  waa  iaaUMei- 
The  iofluence  be  bad  desenredly  acquired  with  the  clergy  and  churcheaof  hia  TienAfi 
he  used  to  secure  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Christian  community. 

"  Ip  his  family,  Dr.  Fiske  was  a  model  of  the  true  Bishop;  be  ruled  wA  Ih 
own  bouse,  and  bad  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  His  method  of  admi- 
tion  was  mild,  but  effectual.  He  blended  the  authority  of  the  parent  with  the  ftofliitt 
of  the  friend,— directed  the  minds  of  bis  children  to  the  path  <^  improTemeaL  wi 
encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  own  powers.  Wbile  he  appeared  to  ask  tiieir  opata 
be  gave  them  instruction  and  advice.  His  pecuniary  ooncems  were  managed  if&tt> 
greatest  economy:  with  a  small  salary,  be  found  means  generonaly  to  exeieiae  the  if^ 
of  boipitality,  and  to  give  three  sons  a  collegiate  education." 

The  following  b  from  the  Rev.  Hicah  Stone,  Dr.  Flake's  auoceaaor  ii  tk 
niiniitry : — 
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He  held  a  respectable  standing  among  his  clerical  brethren ;  was  esteemed  by  the 
people  of  his  charge  and  the  religious  community,  as  a  learned  Divine  and  acceptable 
preacher,  a  reputable  author  and  very  amiable  and  worthy  man. 
.  "  The  Congregational  ministi^rs  with  whom  he  associated  in  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
were  a  much  revered  and  honoured  class  of  men ;  holding  rank  among  the  most  cultiva- 
ted and  influential  in  society.  Being  called  by  their  duties  te  mingle  much  with  the 
people,  and  minister  to  them  in  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  life,  they  were  hokl 
in  fai^  esteem  for  their  learning,  probity,  and  sacred  office. 

''  Although  there  was  a  fraternal  union  existing  among  this  connection  of  ministers, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  undefined  line  of  distinction  ^rvading  the  body  which 
discriminated  them  as  Galvinistic  or  orthodox,  and  those  protessing  more  liberal  senti- 
menta.    Of  the  latter  description  I  suppose  Dr.  Fiske  was  generally  regarded." 


■♦♦- 


CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  D.  D  * 

1758—1799. 

Chandler  Eobrins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  and  Lydia 
(Foot)  Bobbins  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  bom  there,  August  24.  1738. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1752,  and  was  graduated  in  1756.  Besides 
going  through  the  prescribed  College  course,  he  became  quite  a  proficient  in 
the  French  language, —  an  acquirement  then  somewhat  rare, — and  continued 
to  read,  write,  and  occasionally  speak,  it  through  life.  After  his  graduation, 
he  resided,  for  a  while,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat  of  Guilford, 
who  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Wheclock,  as  a  suitable 
person  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  which  Br.  W.  had 
established,  a  few  years  before,  at  Lebanon.  After  he  had  been  thus 
employed  for  some  time,  during  which  his  religious  character  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  decided  form,  he  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Bellamy  as  a  theological  student,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Br.  Sproat,  who  had  previously  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Wheelock  as  a  tutor^  now  recommended  him  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  as 
a  minister ;  and  as  there  was  some  diversity  of  religious  opinion  in  the  con* 
l^regation,  it  was  thought  that  he  was  particularly  adapted  to  promote  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  action  among  them.  Having  heard  him  preach  for  some 
time  as  a  candidate,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  on  the  3(Hh 
of  October,  1759.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  80th  of 
January,  1760.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father,  and  was 
published. 

Here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  life.  His  pastoral  charge  extended 
oTer  a  wide  territory ;  and,  in  1795,  embraced  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  souls, — supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  congregation,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  was 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  his  congregation, 
bat  in  ministering  to  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  He  died  of  a 
lingering  illness,  June  30th,  1799,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  A  sermon  was 
preaehed  at  his  interment  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanger  of  Bridgewater,  from 
Philippians  l.  21 ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shawt  of 

•  Shaw-i  Fnn.  Serm. — MSS.  fVom  bis  family. 

t  William  Siaw  wm  bom  at  Bridfrawaicr,  Man. ;  was  ordained  at  Marriifield  In  A.«A« 
IfSf ;  reeeiTod  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Difinlty  from  Hanrard  GQ!UL%fbVik\%V»\  %3Dil^iM^.\'«Mi 
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llanhficld  preached  with  reference  to  his  death,  from  I  ThoHi  rr.  U.  fk 
Imtter  Bermon  was  printed. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinitj  from  Dartmouth  Colkitin 
1792,  and  from  the  University  of  Edinhorgh  in  1793. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Plymouth,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Pxifin, 
daughter  of  a  physician  in  Boston.  She  died  in  September,  1799,  i^ 
•ixty.  They  hsid  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  '  One  of  iket 
Samuel  Prince^  a  graduate  of  1 798,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  MarictUb 
Ohio,  in  January,  1806,  and  died  in  1823.  One  son,  Xroac,  was  a  Methodic 
minister  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Robbins'  publications  : — A  Reply  to  Job 
Cotton's  Essays  on  Baptism,  1773.  Some  brief  Remarks  on  a  piece  ptb- 
lished  by  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  1774.  Election  Sermon,  1791.  An  Addns 
at  Plymouth  to  the  inhabitants  assembled  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  tk 
French  Republic  over  their  invaders,  1793.  An  Anniversary  Sermon « 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1793.  A  Convention  Sermon ,  1794.  A  IKsoovk 
before  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  orii* 
nation  of  Ward  Cotton,*  at  Boylston,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  November  10,  I8&1^ 
My  Dear  Sir:  Doctor  Robbins,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  my  &thu^ 
brother,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  my  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his  life.  I  not 
only  loved  him  as  a  relative,  but  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  and  a  minister: 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  I  can,  in  aid  of  your  effort  to  perpetuate  his  rnemon. 
His  personal  appearance  was  altogether  in  his  favour.  He  did  not  rary  mocl 
from  the  medium  stature;  his  form  was  erect  and  symmetrical,  and  his  countcittDCf 
expressive  of  great  kindness.  There  was  not  the  semblance  of  sternness  cither  ia 
his  face  or  in  his  nature.  In  his  manners,  he  was  a  fine  model  of  a  Chnstiii^ 
gentleman.  With  great  urbanity  and  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  other. 
he  united  a  remarkable  degree  of  simplicity,  that  made  him  accessible  and  acoqyt- 
able  as  well  to  the  lower  as  to  the  higher  classes.  lie  had  a  fine  talent  at  conrers- 
tion — he  talked  with  ease,  and  fluency,  and  always  to  the  point;  but  lie  nefcr 
talked  more  than  his  share;  and  ho  never  said  any  thing  merely  for  the  sake  of 
display.  You  could  not  be  in  his  presence  without  feeling  the  bland  inflaeneeof 
his  spirit.  He  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  and  he  was  eminently  fi^ 
by  his  constitution  and  habits  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  rather  distinguished  for  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  tad 
correct  taste,  than  for  strong,  logical  powers,  or  splendid  imagination.  He  aXwip 
took  a  common  sense  view  of  things;  and  always  acted  in  accordance  with  such » 
view,  and  it  was  to  this  chiefly,  in  connection  with  his  excellent  moral  qualities, 
that  his  great  usefulness  was  to  be  referred.  You  felt  that  he  was  an  uncomra'>r.l5 
well -made  man;  and,  though  there  were  many  others  for  whose  talents  }»ouiDij:M 
feel  higher  admiration,  there  were  few  whose  whole  character  j-ou  would  pronooact 
more  desirable.  He  possessed  an  integrity  and  symmetry  of  character,  wfairh 
never  fails  to  secure  approval,  and  win  respect  and  confldence. 

1>  1810.  Besides  the  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robbins,  be  published  a  Sermon  at  the  mA- 
nation  of  Josiah  Crocker  Shaw — [who  was  a  native  of  Marshfield ;  was  graduateii  at  HsrviH 
Odilege  in  1789 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  obnreh  in  Cohasset  October  «3,  1792 ;  was  dtsdM 
Jane  3,  1796 ;  and  died  in  1847.  He  published  an  Oration  delivered  at  Little  Compton,  M 
4>  1793.] 

•  Ward  Corroit  wa*  boTn  a.\.  \^'5motx^.^i^  ^%ft  v«&qa.VaA.  «.t.  Harvard  College  in  1793;  «•• 
ordained  pastor  of  tbec\mTc\\\Tv'fioN\«\.oT\,  ^M»,r3wvc1,Vv*S^'  ''"^  ^««?»a«»!^  V««.  2?,  IW; 
«iid  died  in  184:V. 
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Dr.  Robbing  was  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  and  kept  along  with  the  cnireDt 
literature  of  his  time.  If  bis  acquirements  were  not  the  most  extensive,  they  man 
remarkably  exact;  and  in  the  minor  departments  of  literature  particularly,  kt 
had  few  superiors. 

As  a  prcAchcr,  he  had  a  high  rank  among  the  better  class  of  preachers  of  hia 
day.  His  scnnons  were  not  generally  written  out  at  length,  but  the  outline  waa 
committed  to  paper,  and  he  could  safely  trust  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  fi>r 
the  filling  up.  Indeed  he  spoke  extempore  with  more  than  common  ease  and  graioe 
His  delivery  was  a  fine  compound  of  simpficity,  dignity,  and  unction.  His  Toioe 
was  melodious,  well  adapted  to  pablfc  speaking,  and  no  less  adapted  to  miuie. 
His  gesture,  though  not  abundant,  was  always  appropriate;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  sincerity  and  deep  feeling  that  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention. 
In  his  theological  views,  ho  was  decidedly  a  Calvinist,  and  yet  I  should  hardly 
place  him  in  the  strictest  school.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doctri^ 
nal;  though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  latter.  He  was  an 
earnest  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  the  result 
of  a  gcnirine  divine  operation.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — a  reverence  which  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
bslfowed  associations  of  the  spot  on  which  he  resided. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 


H»«>- 


JOSIAH  STEARNS. 

1758—1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  A.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Gambridokport,  May  1,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  some  notice  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  has  led  me  to 
make  diligent  search  among  his  descendants  for  whatever  of  interest  might 
remain  concerning  him  ;  and  I  believe  I  have  gathered  every  thing  that  k 
sufiicicntly  important,  and  at  the  some  time  sufiicicntly  authentic,  to  justify 
its  being  given  to  the  world.  The  generation  that  knew  him  has  pa88e4 
away ;  but  his  memory  is  still  gratefully  cherished  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

Bev.  JosiAH  Stearns,  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  chunh 
in  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  **was  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20« 
1732 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1751 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Epping,  March  8,  1758 ;  and  died  in  the  assurance  of  hope« 
oniversally  lamented,  July  25,  1788,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  An  eminent  Christian,  an  able  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distinguished  patriot,  his  life  wae 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  people  and  his  country."  The 
ftboTe  is  copied  from  his  grave-stone,  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Epping. 

Mr.  Steams  was  a  descendant  from  Isaac  Steams,  who  came  from  England 
-with  hiB  family,  A.  D.  1680,  in  the  vessel  Arbela  Johnson,  with  Gk)vemor 
Winthrop.    The  eldest  son  of  Ismo  waa  John,  probably  aboui  iw«o^i^< 
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of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  eoantry.  Isaae  settled  in  Wate^ 
town.  John  soon  removed  to  Billerica,  and  was  one  of  the  original  frfc- 
holders  of  the  town.  He  married  Sarah  Mixer  of  Watertown.  Their 
eldest  son,  also  named  John,  was  the  first  child  horn  in  Billerica,  on  reoord. 

He  married  Elizaheih  Bigelow.  Their  son,  the  third  in  direct  descent, 
bearing  the  name  of  John,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  Rev.  Josiah  Steams,  was  Esther  Johnson,  a  greats 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  author  of  the  History  of  New  England, 
entitled  '*  Wonder- Working  Providences  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England.'* 
Her  grandfather  was  William  Johnson,  Esq.;  and  her  father,  a  second  Capt 
Edward  Johnson.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  an  elevated 
spirit. 

Mr.  i"*  teams'  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  all  Puritan  Galvinists,  in 
their  religious  opinions,  all  members  of  orthodox  Congregational  churehes, 
and  all,  through  their  successive  generations, belie  vers  in  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  infant  baptism. 

After  leaving  College,  he  delayed,  for  some  years,  entering  the  Christian 
ministry, — to  which  he  had  intended  to  devote  his  life, — through  distrust  of 
his  own  (jualificatioDS  for  this  sacred  work.  After  a  protracted  season  of 
mental  conflict,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
town,  he  was  enabled  to  sec  clearly  the  path  of  duty. 

He  received  three  calls  about  the  same  time,  and  finally  accepted  what  be 
considered  the  least  eligible  of  the  three,  being  led  to  this  result  by  the 
great  importunity  of  the  freeholders  of  the  place. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8, 1758 ;  and 
ministered  to  that  people  with  faithfulness,  ability,  and  acceptance,  through 
the  most  trying  period  in  our  country's  history.  He  first  married  Sarah 
Abbot  of  Andover.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  John  Stearns,  Esq.,  of  Deerfield,  N.  H.  After  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Stearns,  he  married  Sarah  Ruggles,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ruggles* 
of  Billerica,  Mass.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  and  great-grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  By  this  mar- 
riage also,  Mr.  Stearns  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  of 
these  sons  was  my  father,  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Another  was  Deacon  William  Steams,  of 
fipping,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Dcnnysvillc,  Me. 

Mr.  Stearns  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He 
adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
beginning.  Believing  that  the  cause  was  righteous  and  approved  of  Heaven, 
he  was  not  backward  in  urging  upon  his  people  the  duty  of  making  sacri- 
fices to  sustain  the  government  in  its  struggle.  Nor  was  it  with  him 
preaching  without  practice.  He  sent  his  elder  sons  into  the  army,  and 
*'some  of  them  were  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the  Revolutionarj 
contest,  and  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support  of  the 
American  cause."  (Alden's  Epitaphs.)  He  was  a  member  of  a  State 
Convention  in  Exeter,  where  he  sanctioned  such  measures  to  secure  tbe 
liberty  of  his  country,  that  he  considered  his  personal  safety  put  to  hasard. 

*  Samuel  Rugoles  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Deo.  3,  1681 ;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  OflOw 
in  1702;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  oburoh  in  Billerica,  May  19.  1708;  and  died  Maiihl) 
1749,  aged  Bixty-eigbi. 
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should  the  Bevolation  prove  a  failure.  On  his  return,  when  his  children 
gathered  round  him  to  welcome  "him  home  and  hear  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  **  If  the  cause  prevails,  it  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  if  it  should  fail,  your  old  father's 
head  will  soon  be  a  button  for  a  halter.'* 

Early  after  his  settlement,  when  slavery  was  allowed  in  all  the  Colonies, 
he  had  purchased  a  coloured  boy  to  act  as  servant  in  his  family.  The 
act  was  common,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  once  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  it.  He  was  a  kind  master,  and  his  slave  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  But  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the 
country  was  fighting  for  freedom,  Mr.  Stearns  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct.  He  called  Peter  to  him,  now  a  man 
grown,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  with  '*  the  boys"  into  the  army, 
he  might  have  his  wages  and  his  freedom.  Peter,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  condition,  objected.  He  was  told  that,  though  he  had  a  good 
master  now,  his  master  might  die,  and  he  have  to  be  sold,  and  go  nobody 
knows  where.  Mr.  Stearns  also  told  Peter  that  he  should  have  his  choice 
between  continuing  a  servant  and  becoming  a  free  man  ;  but  he  added,  "  If 
you  will  not  take  your  liberty,  I  shall  have  to  treat  you  as  they  did  the 
Hebrew  servants  in  old  times, — bore  your  ear  through  with  an  awl  to  the 
door*po8t,  and  make  you  serve  forever."  Peter  said  if  he  ^'knew  massa 
would  live  as  long  as  he  would,  he  would  never  leave  him  at  any  rate ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  had  better  go." 

Mr.  Steams  was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  oon-' 
sistency.  Having  insisted  much  to  his  children  on  the  importance  of  frankly 
confessing  whenever  they  had  done  wrong,  instead  of  making  their  guilt 
greater  by  attempting  concealment— on  one  occasion,  when  a  fault  had  be^ 
oonunitted,  one  of  the  small  boys  confessed,  when  he  was  not  guilty.  The 
truth  having  come  to  light,  the  child  who  probably  thought  to  appear 
meritorious  by  confession,  was  enlightened  by  the  father  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  sin,  and  then  chastised  for  falsehood.  Being  exceedingly  annoyed 
that  the  garden  gate  was  often  left  open,  and  cattle  came  in  and  did  mis* 
ehief,  Mr.  Steams  said  to  his  children  and  servants, — '*  The  very  next  person 
who  leaves  the  garden  gate  open,  must  be  whipped."  Not  many  days  after, 
the  unlucky  gate  appeared  in  the  prohibited  condition.  Meeting  Peter,  he 
said — **  Well,  Peter,  and  who  has  left  open  the  garden  gate  now  ?"  Peter 
hung  his  head.  Mr.  S.  urged  his  question,  till  Peter  answered,  **I  don't 
love  to  tell,  Sir."  Mr.  S.  insisted,  when  Peter  summoned  up  courage  to 
say,  **  It  was  you,  Sir !"  **  Me  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  When  ?"  **  When  you 
oame  out  of  the  garden"  at  such  a  time  **you  left  it  open."  "Well, 
Peter,"  said  Mr.  S.,  ''go  and  cut  some  sticks  and  lay  them  hard  over  your 
master's  shoulders."  The  slave  begged  to  be  excused,  but  the  master 
iiMiisted,  and  it  was  done  as  required. 

fie  was  a  close  and  thorough  student.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages  with  unremitting  diligence.  His  limited  means  would  not 
allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  library,  but  he  was  favoured  with  the  use 
of  books  by  friends  who  were  able  to  own  them.  He  was  accustomed  to 
borrow  one  volume  at  a  time,  and  when  he  had  read  it  through,  its  contents 
were  his  own.  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Kingston,  mentioning  this  fihot, 
added, — **  The  Bible  especially  was  his  library."  "  So  intimate  was  hit 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  easily  cvtA  qVlv^I^  wA 
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where  almost  any  text  was  to  be  found.''  (New  Hampshirn  Repository, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.     Ministers  of  Rockingham  county,  N.  H.) 

Mr.  Stearns  was  tall  in  person,  measuring  full  six  feet,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  pleasant.  His  people  reverenced  and  loTed  him,  and  consulted  hint 
as  an  oracle.  On  '^the  dark  day,*'  some  of  them  came  to  his  house  with 
their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  very  much  frightened,  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
think  '*it  was  the  judgment  coming."  Exhorting  them  to  be  always  ready, 
he  showed  them  from  their  Bibles  that  it  could  not  be  the  judgment,  beeaose 
some  of  the  prophecies  were  not  yet  fulfilled ;  and  they  went  home  satisfied 
and  comforted.  His  appearance,  connected  with  the  general  influence  of 
his  character,  was  truly  commanding.  Among  other  things,  the  following 
anecdote  illustrates  the  fact.  Entering  a  room  where  a  party  of  militaiy 
officers  had  assembled  to  dine,  one  of  them  who  was  making  free  use  of  pro- 
fane language  at  the  moment,  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed  abashed.  No 
improper  word  was  uttered  while  Mr.  Steams  was  present.  As  soon  as  lie 
had  left  the  room,  some  of  the  company  began  to  rally  the  young  officer 
upon  his  sudden  silence.  '*  Parson  Steams  would  awe  the  deyil  himsdf," 
was  his  immediate  reply. 

His  pulpit  performances  were  both  solid  and  interesting.  He  would  write 
a  sermon,  especially  during  the  war,  on  a  fold  of  paper  considerably  smaller 
than  a  half  sheet  of  common  sized  letter  paper,  doubled,  and  in  so  fine  ^ 
hand  as  to  be  nearly  illegible  without  a  microscope.  But  he  would  deliver 
a  discourse  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  meeting  house  was  filled  to  ove^ 
flowing  on  the  Sabbath.  Frequently  some  would  be  sitting  on  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  others  standing  in  the  aisles,  and  others,  in  pleasant  weather,  on 
the  outside  at  the  windows.  The  fact  seemed  almost  incredible  to  one  of 
his  descendants,  who  preached  on  the  same  spot,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  a  half 
century  afterwards.  The  meeting  house  was  in  ruins ;  the  Congregational 
church  and  society  nearly  extinct;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  foil 
meeting,  there  were  not  fifty  persons  in  the  house.  But  the  fact  is  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  questioned.  About  two  years  before  his  decease,  he 
sent  a  communication  to  the  parish,  asking  a  dismission  on  account  of  his 
inability,  through  declining  health,  to  write  new  sermons.  The  request  was 
rejected  by  acclamation, — one  of  the  leading  men  humorously  remarki^: 
that  **  Mr.  Stearns*  old  sermons  were  much  better  than  any  new  ones  the 
parish  would  bo  likely  to  get,  if  they  dismissed  him." 

Five  of  his  sermons  were  published.  One  was  at  the  ordination  of 
Nicholas  Dudley,*  and  another  a  Fast  Sermon  preached  during  the  war.  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these,  though  I  remember  to  have  seen  them  both, 
many  years  ago,  and  think  that  there  may  be  a  copy  or  two  still  in  existence. 
I  have  a  printed  sermon  of  his  which  was  preached  in  Epping,  September 
19,  1779,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  his  society,  who  died 
in  a  most  elevated  and  heavenly  state  of  mind.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
course is  Early  Piety,  It  is  a  truly  able,  afifectionate,  and  faithful  produc- 
tion. The  other  two  discourses, — also  in  my  possession, — are  both  from 
the  text — I.  John  iv.  16.  **God  is  love."  In  these  discourses  the  whole 
character,  and  all  the  actions,  of  God  are  resolved  into  Love.  They  were 
preached  at  Exeter,  November  4,  1787,  after  the  health  of  their  author  had 

■,^1^^^^^^*^^  Dudley  was  a  native  of  Epping,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated  at  Hairaid  CoUegt  a 
1707;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnreb  in  Townsend,  Vt.,  Jnne  26,  1777:  and  mm  diWK^ 
la  1780. 
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b«gun  seriously  to  decline.  Judge  Phillips,  ihe  founder  of  Kxeter  Acadcmj, 
who  heard  them  when  delivered,  via^  to  much  plcaxed  with  them  thut  he 
aent  to  Mr.  Steams,  begging  &  manuBcript  copy  for  the  use  of  lh<i  studeute. 
Trail  Be  rihing  these  BermonB  waa  the  last  earthly  labour  which  he  performed, 
Mr.  PhiUipa  procured  their  publiuation. 

Judge  Phillips  also  offered  to  defray  ihe  expease  of  educating  oue  of  Mr. 
Steama'  sodb  for  the  ministry.  Circumstances  were  such  that  the  generous 
benefaction  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  accepted.  But,  after  Mr.  Steams' 
death,  the  Judge  proposed  to  his  deceased  friend's  son,  Samue/,  to  enter 
Exeter  Academy,  as  the  first  person  who  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
scholarship  just  established  by  him  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Steama  wa-s 
one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  which  insti- 
tution, like  the  one  in  Esotcr,  was  founded  by  Judge  Phillips  and  his  noble 
brothers. 

He  waa  a  truly  devout  man.  He  regularly  retired  to  his  closet,  which 
was  an  entry-woy,  adjoining  the  family  parlour,  every  morning  and  evening, 
where,  in  a  partly  audible  whisper,  ho  poured  out  his  earnest  prayers.  In 
the  time  of  the  war  especially,  when  he  bore  the  suffering  Colonies  on  his 
heart  before  God,  aa  the  High  Priest  of  old  bore  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  his 
breastplate  continually,  he  would  often  spend  a  full  hour  in  this  retreat  of 
devotion,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  light  or  fire,  irradiated  only  by  the 
Divine  presence,  and  warmed  by  the  fervour  of  his  spirit. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Journal  and  Now  Hampshire  Packet,  bearing  date  August  27, 
1788.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappnn  of  Newbury,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College: — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stoarna  of  Egiping,  (whose  clcsth  was  anuoonoed  in  ymr  loct,) 
■nstainod  »  charactar  too  greni  and  tuo  good  tu  be  passed  ovrr  In  lilenoe. 

"  The  God  of  N  ature  eudowed  bim  with  singidsr  abilitiea,  which,  b;  the  aid  of 
emdiUoD,  fitted  bim  fur  cxtcasiTe  uaeruineH.  His  ruulduous  applination  to  the  work  o( 
Ihe  minislr]'  wu  trul^  worthy  of  imitation.  In  him  «bonL'  an  aascmblagi?  of  virtues 
and  graces,  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  person.  lUhoda  lively  ftncy,  apcnetratlnR 
judgment,  a  correct  taste,  Bad  a  mind  expanded  as  the  Hiavtnt.  Hiscanveriation 
waa  ever  seasonable,  grave,  pathetic,  and  instructive.  His  public  discourses  were  repUtc 
wit))  good  Bcnse,  with  importaut  truths  in  a  clear  and  unavoidable  liglit,  and  received 
the  applause  of  the  best  judges.  He  dcBpised  pageantry,  without  the  appearance  nf 
affectation.  Uc  trusted  to  nothing  mortal ;  pitied  (bat  envied  not)  such  as  hod  thoir 
I>ortion  in  this  world. 

"  His  udvicc  in  coancil  was  often  sought  ond  ovi'r  approved.  Ho  hod  a  conMitu- 
tional  Brnmess,  and  was  capable  or  the  most  dispassionale  reasoning.  Ho  repudiated 
errors  ancient  and  inodorii,  and  rejoiced,  to  Ihe  last,  in  his  faithful  ndliereuce  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  Klevated  by  the  purer  sentiments,  he  ever  possessed  a  mind  calm 
and  serene,  God,  who  is  all-wise  in  counsel,  was  pleased  to  try  his  patience  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  After  a  lingering,  painful  slcicneis,  he  died  in  tiie  fidy-seventh 
year  or  his  age,  and  joyful  was  thu  hour  of  emancipation,  in  him  died  a  friend  to 
justice,  liberty,  and  energetic  government.  A  vigilant  watchman,  a  patient  guide,  an 
•Obction^te  pastor,  a  provident,  kind  husband,  and  on  Indulgent  bat  truly  futhftil. 

"  More  joyful  than  a  conqueror  with  his  apoils,  he  retired  from  the  present  scimc  of 
action,  Wc  truat  he  has  gone  to  a  stale  of  immortal  bliss,  and  will  he  nii  asaociafe 
with  those  who  come  out  of  great  tribulation." 

My  father,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Stearns  of  Bedford,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
widbom  at  Epping,  April  S,  1770.     He  fitted  for  College,  after  his  father's 
death,  at  Exeter  Academy,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Hon.  John     ^ 
Phillips,  its  founder.     He  entered  Dartmouth  Oolleji  \vi  YIW , -aVtwOTi V-e. 
removed  in  hiB  Junior  j'enr  to  Cambridge, and  grBiVtta\«4 4.V. ^w^ w^^'™'^ 
in  17»i.     He  studied  Theology  imdet  the  dKeot\<m  cA  **  ^e,-*.  iwwSS 
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French  of  Andover,  whose  daughter,  Abigail,  (my  revered  mother  now  living 
in  Bedford,)  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  April  27,  1795 ;  and  continued  his  ministrations  among 
that  people,  in  singular  harmony  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  thir£y-fiye  years. 
As  the  town  increased,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  held  a  different  religion! 
system  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  a  disaffectios 
arose;  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  a  vote  was  passed  in  town 
meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  certain  number  of  Sabbaths  daring  the 
ensuing  winter  with  preachers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  result 
of  the  whole  procedure  was,  that  the  church,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  withdrew,  and 
erected  for  themselves  a  new  church  edifice.  My  father  was  constituted 
minister  of  the  new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional Society,"  June  5, 1833 ;  which  connection  was  continued  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  December  26, 1834.  He  took  leave  of  the  church  with  prayer 
and  parting  counseb,  after  administering  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  about 
seven  weeks  before  his  decease.  His  connection  as  pastor  with  Uie  church 
had  never  been  interrupted^  nor  up  to  this  time,  during  a  long  ministry  of 
nearly  thirty-nine  years,  had  he  even  been  absent  from  them  on  a  single 
Communion  occasion.  His  last  sickness  was  characterized  by  great  coi^- 
dence  in  GU>d  and  joy  of  spirit. 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  published  several  Discourses,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Oile,* 
1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Skelton,t  1808.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  David  Bacon,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eben  Peek 
Sperry,t  1813.  An  Address  delivered  at  Dracut  on  the  return  of  Peace, 
1815.  A  Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house  in  Bedford, 
1817.  A  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1820.     A  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,^  1822. 

•  Samuel  Gile,  the  son  of  Major  Exekiel  Gile,  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  July  2S,  1T80; 
waa  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804;  studied  Theoloej  under  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Frvnoh 
of  Andover;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  Mass.,  February  18,  1807;  and  died 
in  October,  1836.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Unirernty  of 
Vermont  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  lie  published  a  Sermon  before  the  Foreiirn  Mi«ion- 
ary  Society  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1819. 

t  Thomas  Skelton  was  bom  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  December  16,  1779;  was  gradnated  st 
Harvard  College  in  1806;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Foxborough,  Maw.,  November 
2,  1808;  resigned  his  charge,  February  25,  1815;  was  installed  pa«tor  of  the  chuitih  in  Enoi- 
bnrgh,  Vt.,  July  3,  1822;  resigned  his  charge,  March  25,  1825;  and  died  May  5,  1838,  aced 
fifty -eight. 

^  Eben  Peck  Sperrv  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  3.  1785;  was  aradoated 
at  Middlebury  College  in  1808;  studied  Theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  wai 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813;  resigned  his  eham  in 
April.  1819;  wasinsUlled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wenham,  March  19,  1820,  resigned  his  dnm 
April  30,  1837 ;  after  which  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Botton  betwwa 
one  and  two  years;  went  to  Ohio  about  1840;  was  settled  successively  at  Lyme  and  Ranks ia 
that  State,  and  died  January  1,  1854.  "" 

§Eliab  Stone  was  born  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  (0.  S.)  1737;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1758;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Reading,  May  20,  1761 ;  and  died 
August  31,  1822,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  sixty -second  of  bis  ministTT.    He 

Subhshed  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kbenexer  Hubbard ;  [who  was  a  native  of  Conooid, 
lass.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mv- 
blehead,  January  1,  1783;  and  died  October  15,  1800,  in  his  fortv-third  year;]  a  S«nnoaat 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Morrill;  [who  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass,  May  20,  1718:  wis 
mduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  m  WUminW 
Mass.,  May  20,  1741;  and  died  Angu8tl7,  1793;]  aFast Sermon,  1799;  a  Sermon  at  iheoidi- 
nation  of  hu  son,  1801 ;  a  Difooorse  in  which  warnings  of  death  are  oonoidered  as  exoitMHOti 
to  review  life,  1811.  Mr.  Stones  son,  Micah,  was  bom  at  Reading  in  1770;  waa  nadiiat«l  at 
Harvard  College  In  1790;  wai  a  Tutor  there  in  1794^6:  wai  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seeoad 

ohoreh  in  Brookileld.  Mairaii  U,  lftO\»,  cnamA  to\M  Um  minieter  of  the  pmUi  April  Id,  IST. 

and  shortly  after  wiibdiew  idt\k  \!kie  o\«m^  tsoii  tonnn^^  w^miut  ^xcf^&intioii*  and  ditd  is 
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My  &ther  bad  thirteen  children,  foor  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
OoUege,  and  entered  the  ministry.  One  of  them,  however,  and  one  son  who 
was  not  graduated,  are  professional  teachers. 

You  see  that,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  have  taken  in  three 
sucoessive  generations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  most  truly, 

W.  A.  STEARNS. 


■♦•- 


DANIEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D. 

1759—1814. 

FROM  THE  REY.  BROWN  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

Salim,  Mass.,  Angatt  16, 1861. 

Dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  some  notices  of  my  venerable  father-in-law  and 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request ; 
and  as  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  ministry  nearly  ten  years,  and 
otherwbe  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him,  I  feel  prepared  to  tes- 
tify concerning  his  character  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Daniel  Hopkins,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  was 
bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  16,  1734.  When  he  was  fourteen 
yeai-8  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on 
his  eldest  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  a  settled  minister  in  Oreat 
Barrington,  Mass. 

He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith.  Possessing  good  natural  talents,  and  having  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  education  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  \mder  the 
instruction  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1758.  His  theological  education  also 
was  conducted  by  his  brother,  whose  distinctive  views  of  Christianity  he 
adopted,  and  earnestly  inculcated  through  his  subsequent  ministry.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  soon  after  he  was 
graduated. 

Shortly  after  receiving  license,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Olap 
of  Yale  College,  to  a  vacant  parish  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  promising  talents,  his  amiable  manners,  and  faithful 
preaching.  But  the  declining  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  professional  studies  and  public  ministrations  for  the  space  of  eight  years: 
during  most  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  manual  labour,  travelling  or 
preaching  occasionally,  as  his  strength  would  permit. 
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In  1766,  he  leoeiTod  an  inyiUiioh  to  preteh  to  die  Third  frAngrngetiffBal 
ohnrch  and  eociety  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  vaoani  by  the  death  of  the  Ber. 
John  Hnntington.  The  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  plainp  direct,  and 
pongent  manner  in  which  he  preached  them,  procured  for  him  wann  frieadi 
and  bitter  enemies.  Such  was  the  opposition  awakened  against  him,  thai  a 
committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  town, 
waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made  a  formal  and  eameet  requesi 
that,  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  he  would  leaye  the  town.  With 
characteristic  shrewdness,  he  closed  his  eyes,  smoothed  down  his  €m»,  and 
mildly  said — **Oentlemen,  I  smoke  my  own  tobacco.*'  The  oommittee 
withdrew,  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 

He  resided  in  Salem  twelve  years  before  he  became  the  pastor  of  Uw 
Third  church.  Most  of  that  time,  besides  preaching,  he  was  very  nsefollj 
and  acceptably  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  first  school  for  t]M 
exclusive  instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem,  and  taught 
by  a  gentleman,  was  established  and  taught  by  him.  And  some  of  his 
pupils,  yet  living,  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  retain  many  of  his 
precepts  and  remarks,  as  memorials  of  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

While  employed  as  a  teacher,  he  preached  in  several  vacant  parishes  in 
Essex  county,  and  in  Hamilton  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health. 

In  1775,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  required  the  wisest  counseb  and  best  measures,  Mr.  Hopkins  wss 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress ;  and  in  that  responsible  posi* 
tion  he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  vigour  of  mind,  i^  well  as  an  enlight- 
ened and  ardent  patriotism.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Conventional  Government;  and  in  both  offices  he  served  hia 
country  with  great  dignit}',  fidelity,  and  efficiency. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  long  and  severe  contentions  in  the  Third  church 
and  society  relative  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  their  pastor,  and  a  disruption  having 
taken  place  by  the  transition  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  church 
from  the  principles  of  Cougregationalism  to  those  of  Presbyterianism,  a 
large  and' respectable  minority  were  recognbed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
as  the  original  Third  church,  and  invited  Mr.  Hopkins  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  Here  he  continued  sole  pastor  till  the  year  1804,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  accession  of  a  colleague.  After  a  laborious,  faithful,  and 
successful  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he  entered  into  his  rest,  December 
14,  1814,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1809. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  highly  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  superior  native 
talents,  polLshed  manners,  and  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was 
eminent  for  self-government,  humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  patience 
under  trials,  and  a  quiet,  peaceable,  affectionate  spirit.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which  were  springing  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry.  In  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  he  was  a  pioneer ;  he 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Mbsionary  Society,  and 
with  Dr.  Spring  and  others,  had  a  principal  agency  in  editing  the  Masv- 
chusetts  Missionary  Magazine.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  Sooiei^  ftom  Ita  foundation  to  his  death ;  and,  duriiig 
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the  last  two  years  of  hie  life,  though  at  so  advanced  an  age,  ho  filled  the 
office  of  Pre^ideot  io  a  highly  dignified  and  satisfactory  manner. 

As  a  Theologian,  I  hnvu  already  said  that  he  adopted  substantially  the 
views  of  his  brother,  Ur.  Samuel  Hopkins— indeed  his  brother  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  discriminating  views  and 
closest  reasoning  in  his  "System  of  Divinity."  Tbe  doctrines  contained 
in  that  System  he  expluincd  and  defended  ia  the  pnlpit,  not  as  metaphysical 
abstractions,  but  in  their  practical  bearings,  and  with  great  plainness,  ear- 
nestness, and  affection.  Though  his  sermons  wore  not  written  beyond  a 
mere  outline,  yet  his  subject  was  always  so  thoroughly  digested,  his  reason- 
ing so  forcible,  and  his  manner  so  animated  and  engaging,  that  he  was  sure 
to  be  heard  with  attention  and  interest. 

Having  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  deep  acquaint- 
Mxae  with  men  and  things,  he  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor. 

In  his  social  intercourse,  he  was  distinguished  for  affability,  courtesy,  and 
(leoorum.  The  originality  of  his  genius  and  tbe  good  sense  and  pleasantry 
that  ever  marked  his  conversation,  made  him  a  most  interesting  and  agree- 
able companion.  Though  not  loquacious,  bis  language  was  so  simple  and 
pure,  so  pointed  and  spicy, — and  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration, 
that  his  company  was  sought,  not  only  by  the  members  of  bis  parigh,  but 
by  many  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  pastoral  charge.  His  tall  and  manly 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  high  triangular  hat,  gare  such  dignity  and  graoe  to 
his  movements,  tbut  no  man  who  walked  the  streets  was  looked  at  with 
more  respect  and  veneratioTi.  The  remark  was  often  made  that,  in  hie 
appearance  and  bearing,  he  strikingly  resembled  Washington. 

As  a  pastor,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  tbe  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock, — ever  ready  to  forego  his  personal  comfort  for  their 
good.  Though  never  robust,  he  almost  invariably  preached  three  times  on 
tbe  Sabbath,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  bim  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  relieved.  Id  bis 
pastoral  visits  and  all  bis  intercourse  with  his  people,  the  kindliness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  secured  their 
attachment  to  him  in  a  high  degree.  The  children  knew  him  but  to  love 
him  ;  and  some  [o  this  day  recall  with  delight  his  pastoral  instructions,  his 
friendly  greettngs,  and  his  wise,  original  remarks.  He  was  aocustomed  to 
meet  the  children  once  a  month  to  hear  them  repeat  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism ;  and  the  interest  of  the  exercise  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
bis  familiar  and  lively  illustrations. 

Having  a  vigorous  iraogioation,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  poetical  vein, 
his  people  often  applied  to  him  to  write  epitaphs  for  the  tombstones  of 
their  deceased  friends, ^ — which  was  always  done  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  Gospel  which  he  preached  gave  support  to  his  mind  under  the  pains 
of  disease  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  Inst  sickness  woa  very  dis- 
tressing ;  but  be  endured  it  with  exemplary  patience  and  submission.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  being  reminded  of  the  "joy  that  was  set  before 
him,"  he  replied — "  I  feel  more  comfort  than  I  ever  felt  before  in  my  life." 
Though  he  constantly  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  unworthlness,  he  often 
epoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  be  ^Ucwl  s,\W\&V«^fc.  '^'* 
heart  ot  limes  seemed  fuj]  to  overflowing,  in  \\ew  iA  Ite  \on»  wA  ^'^^  *, 
tie  Hedeemar,   nod  In  anticipation  ot  the  bleasftines*  i^  ^ewJWR. 
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some  remarics  made  to  him  on  these  topics,  he  seemed,  for  a 

transported  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  broke  oat  in  these  words : — 

"Farewell!  farewell! 
All  hail !  all  bail ! 

*  Jesus  with  all  thy  saints  above, 

*  My  tongue  would  bear  her  part, 

*  Would  sound  aloud  thy  saving  love, 

*  And  sing  thy  bleeding  heart.'  " 

Then,  after  giving  his  dying  counsel  to  his  weeping  family,  he  quietly  fdl 
asleep. 

He  was  married  in  1771,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Saunders,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  Salem.  They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two 
daughters.     Mrs.  Hopkins  died  March  16,  1838. 

He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800 ;  and  a  Sermon 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  South  meeting  house  in  Salem,  1805. 

Hoping  that  this  outline  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

BRO^TN  EMERSOK. 


-»«- 


BENJAMIN  TRUMBULL,  D.  D.* 

1760—1820. 

Benjamin  Trumbull  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Brown) 
Trumbull, t  and  was  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  December  19,  1735.  The 
family  of  Trumbull  emigrated  from  the  West  of  Wales,  and  settled  origi- 
nally in  Massachusetts;  but  a  branch  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1700.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1759,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  the  highest  respect.  It  was  to  some  period  during  his  connection 
with  College,  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wheelock's 
Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon  C^^ank,  (now  Columbia,)  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  his  theologic&l 
studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  year  after  he  was  graduated.  In 
August  of  that  year,  (1760,)  he  commenced  preaching  at  North  Haven,  and, 
in  December  following,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  as  suooes- 
8or  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  and  in  it  he  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  minister;  which,  however,  he  said  he  should  not 
do,  if  he  believed  him  to  be  **  a  sensual,  sleepy,  lazy,  dumb  dog,  that  can- 
not bark.*' 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out ;  and,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  he  took  the 
deepest  interest,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  an  active  part,  in  the 
struggle.  And  when  the  war  was  terminated,  he  laboured  to  fix  on  aa 
enduring  basb,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  what  had  been  so  dearly  aoqnired. 

•  Chriitian  Spectator,  II.— MS.  from  his  familj. 
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a  rclattoD  to  one  particular  eubject  were  speoially  worthy  of 
notice.  A  large  tract  of  land,  koown  as  the  "  Susqaehanna  pDrcIiase," 
waR  cluimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Fennaylvania ;  and  tbo  conflicting 
claims  were  tbo  oeeftsion  of  not  a  little  ilisqiiietudc  Mr.  Trnmbull  pub- 
lished a  panjpblet  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  agitation,  and  to 
Moure  wbat  he  believed  were  the  ends  of  justice.  The  pamphlet  produced 
t^  desired  effect.  Congress  ucknovtledged  the  title  and  claim  of  C'onnecti- 
ont ;  aud  the  State  reserved  for  its  own  use  a  largo  tract,  from  the  sale  of 
which  originated  its  school  fund,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
Wf  of  dollars. 

In  1796,  he  wad  honoured  with  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Vale  College. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  not  only  spared  to  old  age,  but  he  carried  with  him 
into  that  period  almost  the  full  vigour  of  middle  life.  He  poBBessed  natur- 
ally a  fine  constitution,  and,  by  accustoming  himself  to  a  great  deul  of  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  way  of  labouring  on  a  farm,  he  sacceeded  in  preserving 
his  bodily  energies  unimpaired.  Until  he  had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
he  seemed  almost  as  capable  of  effort  and  endurance  as  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  life.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1820.  Ue  was  suffering  iben  from  slight  indisposition,  but  rode  the  next 
day  a  considerable  distance,  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner,  It  now  became 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand  ; 
and  bo  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  that  event ; 
though  neither  hb  friends  oor  his  physician  were  seriously  apprehensive  that 
his  malady,  which  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  tho  lungs,  would  tcrmi- 
nato  fatally.  On  Wednesday  morning,  February  2d,  he  gently  breathed  his 
last,  just  after  having  ejaculated — "Come  (juickly,  amen.  Even  so  come 
Lord  Jesus."  He  died  in  tho  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth 
of  bis  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Trumbull's  publications: — A  Disooursc 
delivered  at  Freeman's  meeting,  1773.  A  Plea  in  vindication  of  the  Con- 
necticut title  Co  the  contested  lands,  lying  West  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  the  public,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Bev.  N.  I'rudden,*  1782.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  17S3.  An  Appeal  to 
the  publio  respecting  Divorce,  17S5.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  HoU,t  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  iniportanue  of  an  immediate 
choice  of  God,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Reuben  Mo8s,t  1792, 
A  8onnou  at  the  ordination  of  Aaron  Woodward,^  1794.  A  Sermon  ou  the 
death  of  Washington,  1799.     A  Century  Sermon,  1801.     An  Election  Ser- 


iu>ddi«lin  1^15,  iahla  rixty-iixtb  jear.     H    .  ,....,    .  ._ 

lava  ilalar'.r ■  decuuHl  wire,  IS]  1 1  ■  SeTmon  befors  the  Connegtieut  MiHlonarT  Sooinr,  IglS, 

I  TaouAs  UoLT  wu  born  in  MeridcD.  Coan.,  November  U,  ITSZ;  om  gndulad  »t  Ykle  Col- 
lect la  1784;  wu  orcUlunl  pulor  of  thiDbBTChln  Uudwick,  Mui.,  JnniSS,  ITSU;  wM  dli- 
mbwd  MuTb  27,  ISOS;  •nHinetaDcd  M  Ipxtiub,  (Chebueu,)  Junsr?  21i,  lgO«;  wudlimlaed 
April  !U,  I8t3;  atUTvtrdi  reaidfd  on  k  rum  st  llnrdirick,  and  died  Febraai7  SI,  183G,  aged 
taTBDl7-roiir.  He  publlihed  a  EennoD  *t  Chs  ordination  'it  Reed  Palgn — [nbo  BU  born  at 
Budwiek,  Mua.,  Anguit  30,  ITSli  iru  rntdnated  Kt  Dirtinnulfa  College  in  1780;  iruordalnad 
flnt  paitoiof  tbeeburoh  in  Hui«iHk,  N.  B..  September  31,  ITBl;  n>r  (erenl  foara  npnaenled 
tfa*  Mwn  in  the  LegiBUturc:  pobliitapdaTrcatias  on  Dnftuiii,  aod  aliig  an  Eleotlou  Stmoii  ks 
ISOSt  and  died  Jufr  72,  1Sin,  aged  flfty-two.] 

I  BKirBa!<  MusB  wu  bom  in  Chenhlr*.  Ci.nn..  in  ITflOi  w««mda»te4»,\X*\«CiiV\t«=Vo.V^'«'  -■. 
wa.  onUlnert  pMlor  of  the  .Jiuroh  in  WwB,  Ma».,  .Tune  M,  IID^-,  iH,aA\Q4Ti«»m»T^  \1,\Wp. 

i  A*no^  WMDrtna  ™tgradn.tod  at  Vale  Collega  in  \1M  -,  -^u  oti».\ii'=4».\.-«\\««i,  ^™-  v 
JtaamryS,  STVi;  wudisaiueiia  IHOO;  remoTed  to  Wilbnlbam,  VUn.,  iai4  ai»a.™«|*«'      I 
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moa,  1801.  An  Address  on  Family  Religion,  1807.  Twelve  Disconnes  on 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  A  general  History  of  the  United  States, 
&c.,  1810.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  unlawfulness  of  marrying  a  wife's  sister, 
1810.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Williston,*  1811.  A 
complete  History  of  Connecticut  in  2  vols.,  1797  and  1818. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Phelps  of 
Hebron,  Conn.,  December  4,  1760.  They  had  seven  children, — ^two  seps 
and  five  daughters.  The  first  son  and  last  daughter  died  in  infancy.  Tbe 
remaining  five  lived  to  at  least  seventy ;  and  one  daughter, — married  to  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Woodward,  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  His  son,  Beiyamin^ 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Colchester, 
Conn.,  but  removed  late  in  life  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1850.  The 
widow  oi  Dr.  Trumbull  died  at  North  Haven  June  21,  1825,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.L.  D. 

New  Haven,  January  28, 1848. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Trumbull  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  and  my  traditionary  knowledge  of  him  extends  to  earlier  years,  as  he  wm 
a  friend  of  my  father  and  of  my  family. 

HIS  PERSON  AND  TEMPEBAMENT. 

The  print  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Connecticut  is  a  painful  likeness— hb  fea- 
tures are  given  with  considerable  correctness,  but  without  the  bright  glow  of  aetl 
and  benevolence,  which  always  illuminated  his  fiice  when  speaking,  either  m  con- 
versation or  in  the  pulpit.  His  complexion  was,  in  a  high  degree,  ruddy,  and  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  pale  countenance  in  the  print.  I  believe  that  there  vas 
moreover  a  tint  of  redness,  proceeding  from  some  cutaneous  affection  of  earlier 
life — perhaps  St.  Anthony's  fire.  His  stature  was  above  the  medium  height,  and 
his  frame  robust,  invigorated  by  agricultural  labour,  and  inured  in  the  great 
Revolution  to  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  where 
he  often  volunteered  his  services.  His  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  he  entered 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  every  thing  which  he  undertook;  for  he  engaged  in 
nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right,  and  then  he  brought  to  its  support 
all  the  energy  of  his  active  and  vigorous  mind,  sustained  by  strong  physical 
powers  and  untiring  industry. 

HIS  PATRIOTISM. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  his  History  of  Connecticut :  his  historical  researches 
made  him  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  infant  Colonies,  and  especiaUr 
with  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  cotemporarr 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  after  the  struggles 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years  against  the  combined  power  of  the  French  and 
Indians, — that  power,  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  Colonies,  was  finally  broken 
down  by  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  which  took  place  in  the  very  year  (1759)  in 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Yale  College. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  meridian,  the  American  Revolution  summoned  to  its 
support  the  prime  of  the  intelligence,  and  moral  and  physical  power  of  the 

•Noah  Williston  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  1733;  was  gradaated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1757;  was  ordained  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  June,  1760;  and  died  November  10,  1811, 
in  hi«  seventy -eighth  year.  His  son,  Pnyson,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783;  wm 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  1789;  and  died  January  30,  18W,  ia 
his  ninety-third  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  in  a  volume  by  the  members  of  tbe  Northern 
Association  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  1799,  and  one  or  two  occasioxial  Disooarset.  H* 
retained  his  mental  faculties  in  almost  undiminished  vigour  till  near  tbe  clo«e  of  life.  He  wm 
a  iao6t  amiable  man,  a  devout  C^mWaA,  VbXi^  loXW^xaX  \xiviaa\At.  ^ 
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coontry.  In  this  cause  he  was  irdeiitly  viigngGJ.  I  hare  heard  tny  father  saj 
tfakt  Dr.  Trumbull,  liaviog  fulfilled  his  apprupriate  duties  as  Chaplain  in  his 
ragunent,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  alone,  or  willing  to 
KKiun  in  Bitfety  with  the  other  non-combatants  of  the  army :  at  the  battle  of 
Wbit«  Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  177(i,  he  shouldered  his  musket,  performed  a 
•oldier's  duty,  and  encountered  a  soldier's  dangers,  in  the  ranks.  On  that 
aeCKsion,  and  on  other  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  he  uaa  seen  to  load  and  fire 
with  coolness  and  courage,  as  mj  father  distinctly  observed.  The  country  has 
long  bwn  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  accident  which  left  both  him  and  the  late 
Oolonel  Tallmadge  in  the  river  Brum,  when  the  horse  of  the  latter,  surprised  by 
the  sudden  load  of  another  rider,  leaping,  in  his  flight  from  the  enemy,  upon  the 
nreupper  of  the  animal  which  had  Just  descended  the  bank,  he  slipped  from  under 
Uietn  both,  and  left  them  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  stream.  This  anecdote  I  had  &om 
mtj  father,  and  also  another  which  evinces  equally  the  zeal  and  vigilance,  if  not 
th«  discretion,  of  the  devoted  patriot. 

In  an  anxious  moment  uf  one  of  the  battles,  in  the  autumn  of  ITTG,  in  the 
ncaititj  of  New  York, — in  most  of  which  my  bther  was  engaged.  Dr.  Trumbalt 
parceiving,  as  he  thought,  that  there  was  great  danger  to  one  division  of  the 
army,  hastened  to  General  Washington,  and  zealously  communicated  the  infor- 
Bktion,  when  the  Commander-in-chief,  doubtless  observing  his  clerical  garb, 
rq>Ued  in  a  kind  and  calm  manner, — "Good  gentleman,  you  seem  to  be  very 
mncb  frightened,"  and  said  no  more,  having  doubtless  before  understood  perfectly 
the  itatc  of  things. 

When,  in  July  17T0,  a  British  army  invaded  this  town,  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
■moDg  those  volunteers,  (not  amounting,  I  believe  to  one  hundred,)  tcho,  under 
tltelate  Hon.  James  Ilillhouee,  then  commander  of  the  Governor's  guard,  checked 
(lie  advance  of  the  hostile  army  by  firing  from  behind  fences  and  coverts  of  trees, 
upon  the  advanced  guard.  They  came  up  from  the  village  of  West  Haven,  along 
the  heights  contiguous  to  the  salt  meadows,  and  the  bridge  being  taken  up,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  up  to  the  West  Rock — proceeding  with  great  caution  in  a 
day  of  intense  heat;  and  they  arrived  in  town  only  at  night&ll,  and  so  much 
ezhaostcd  that  the  town  was  saved  by  the  delay;  for,  by  the  nest  morning,  the 
ooantry  around  was  aroused,  and  the  army  hastened  to  re-embark,  and  burned 
only  a  few  buildings,  instead  of  kindling  a  generol  cnnSogration,  as  they  intended. 
1  hkvo  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  among  the  volunteers,  that  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  on  horseback,  and  fired  from  his  saddle;  and  that  when  the  enemy  fired,  he 
■creened  himself,  by  dropping  his  head  along  the  horse's  neck. 

He  felt  intensely  the  responsibilities  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  His 
published  sermons  and  occasional  discussions  of  important  subjects,  and  especially 
Ilia  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  give  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  lus  mind,  which  was  always  intensely  excited,  when  the  welfare  of  hts  fellow 
men,  and  especially  their  eternal  salvation,  was  his  theme. 

His  manner  as  a  preacher  was  that  of  high  animation ;  he  preached  and  prayed 
ae  if  he  were  really  in  earnest,  and  as  if  he  longed  to  have  his  fellow  sinners 
feel  OS  he  did.  His  countenance,  on  these  occasions,  was  more  expressive 
of  the  lament  of  Jeremiah,  than  of  the  exultation  of  Isaiah  or  David;  his 
voioe  was  monrnAil,  and  he  ap|icarvd  like  one  about  to  wcop,  as  if  his  head 
and  eyes  were  indued  a  fountain  of  tears.  Xlis  prayers  were  exceedingly 
fervent,  and  abounded  with  the  honest  and  earnest  denunciations  and  potitiOM 
which  chnracteriied  the  early  Puritans.  He  was  not  afraid  to  bring  out  before 
his  Maker,  and  before  his  hearers,  public  as  well  as  private  topics  and  duties,  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  Still  he  Vi»,«T\QV.5i^ra^f*- 
br  preacher  for  the  multitude.  His  highrerutnlioT\  ftBB.WB\iiw\B.Ti,»^\.T\Q\,«A 
ft  Kvine,  always  drew  »n  audience;  but  his  lugufctiotts  TOwnex  aonuAivroe*  4.i<s* 
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fvth  a  smile  from  the  light-minded  man  of  the  woiid,  and  he  wms  fnEj  appreeiilil 
onlj  bj  the  wise  and  the  good. 

HIS  CHA&ACTEE  AS  A   HISTOEIAH. 

As  his  two  volumes  on  the  History  of  Connecticat  haTe  long  been  before  tk 
world,  any  observations  from  me  on  this  topic  would  seem  to  be  anperflnoii.  k 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man  so  much  engrossed  with  parochial  cu«fi,  ai 
with  necessary  extra  labours  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a  small  puiik,it 
very  limited  resources,  should  find  time  for  historical  researches.  This  is  i 
ibr  by  his  great  industry  which  left  no  moment  unimproved,  and  by  the 
produced  by  his  enthusiasm,  which  warmed  by  a  natural  sjmpaUiy  those  wki 
he  wished  to  engage  in  his  service^  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  coontiy- 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  criticise  his  History,  in  which  the  Iei£i( 
attributes  of  a  historian, — fidelity  and  accuf-acy  (without  which,  history,  i»v- 
ever  embellished,  no  longer  deserves  the  name)  are  so  conspicuous.  Perhaps  h  is 
not  improper  for  me  to  mention  that  after  my  establishment  as  the  heid  of  i 
fiunily  in  180D,  Dr.  Trumbull — doubtless  from  sympathy  with  the  memory  of  dj 
father,  and  many  other  friends, — very  possibly  also  quickened  by  mv  aUiuts 
with  a  lady  of  his  own  name  and  remote  lineage,  favoured  us  with  ocdskM 
visits.  Still  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  brought  me  in  manuscript  (ai 
elegantly  written  out  in  his  most  beautiful  chirography)  the  entire  second  T«tn» 
of  his  History  of  Connecticut,  with  a  request  that  I  would  review  the  work  ai 
preparatory  to  its  being  printed. 

I  would  gladly  have  given  the  denial,  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do,  lai 
therefore  retained  the  copy  only  to  manifest  my  respect  for  the  venerable  autkr. 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  for  me  (by  an  entire  generation  the  junior  of  Dr.  TVigf^in 
to  do  any  thing  to  impair  the  identity  of  this  primitive  writer  of  our  early  auiaU, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  suggested  any  thing  more  than  minor  verbal  «iM&d* 
ations. 

niS    MANNERS  AS   A  GENTLEMAN. 

His  address  was  warm,  affectionate,  and  polite,  as  were  the  manners  of  vaai 
of  our  early  clergymen.  Dr.  Trumbull  had  participated  in  the  school  of  mamKff 
established  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  RevolatioBi 
was  said  not  to  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and  refinement.  We  have  often  seen  a 
conspicuous  in  the  men  of  that  date, — even  in  subalterns;  and  it  would  be  veilif 
the  courtesy  and  suavity  so  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  and  RevoIutionaiTffa 
of  our  country  could  be  revived;  and  the  younger  clergymen  in  particular, is 
well  as  all  our  youth,  would  do  well  to  emulate,  in  this  regard,  the  example  c^ 
their  earlier  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  some  bright  living  patterns  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  gone-by  age.  The  opposite  tendency  of  our  popular  institatioK 
is,  however,  so  strong  and  so  manifest,  that  there  is  perhaps  little  hope  of  go* 
eral  reformation. 

But  if  there  is  not  general  courtesy,  there  is  general  kindness;  and  if  the  miB- 
ners  of  our  people  are  not  conspicuous  for  reverence  and  deference,  they  certainlj 
are  remarkable  for  personal  independence. 

niS   DEATH   BED    AND   FUNERAL. 

It  was  during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1819-20  that  I  reeeiTed 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Trumbull.  In  company  with  Presi- 
dent Day,  I  resorted  to  his  house  in  North  Haven;  we  found  him  imder  ^ 
pressure  of  a  lung  fever; — being  still  a  strong  man,  although  at  the  age  of,  I 
believe,  eighty-five.  The  conflict  was  severe,  but  he  was  overpowered,  and  I 
then  heard  him  speak  to  this  effect — **  I  have  always  remembered  my  God— I 
have  never  forgotten  h\m — \iv  m^  «»t.\xdy — vu  my  family — in  my  rural  labours  and 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  \  do\i\3\,  iio\.  '^^  V^  wr^V«\.  \ckfc  wcyw  va.  \M.\i^  and  in 
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deftth."    That  support  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  found.    I  did  not  stay  to  witness  his 
last  struggle,  but  I  attended  his  funeral.     The  hymn  sung  on  that  occasion  was, 

''  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand 
**  And  cast  a  wish  Ail  eye/'  &c. 

His  remains  now  repose  in  the  cemetery  near  to  his  house,  which  is  still  standing 
with  the  venerable  oaks,  which  long  ago  preceded  the  historian  of  Connecticut, 
and  are  viewed  with  interest  by  the  passing  traveller,  as  a  living  monument  of  a 
wise  and  good  man — who  honoured  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  whose 
writings  and  example  will  continue  to  exert  a  liappy  influence  upon  distant 
genorations. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  thrown  together  such  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Trumbull 
as  have  most  readily  occurred  to  mc,  and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  in  them 
adapted  to  your  purpose,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptoh,  August  19, 1855. 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Trumbull. 
He  was  a  contemporary  with  my  father  in  College,  was  settled  within  a  few  miles 
of  him,  and  they  were  always  in  intimate  relations,  both  socially  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally. Almost  immediately  after  I  left  College,  I  commenced  the  study  of  The- 
ology under  liis  direction,  and  resided  in  his  family  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  his  various  relations,  were,  therefore, 
erery  thing  that  I  could  have  desired. 

Dr,  Trumbull  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  great  firmness  and  activity. 
He  had  much  generosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit  associated  with  a  temperament 
that  was  sometimes  wrought  up  to  fever  heat.  This  tendency  to  extreme  excita- 
bility was  undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  constitution;  and  it 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  remarks  which  he  had  subsequently  much  occasion 
to  regret.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  sgility,  energy,  and  industry.  During  the 
season  for  gathering  hay,  he  used  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  with  his  workmen 
in  the  field;  and  as  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  moderate  standard  of  activity 
there,  and  required  that  every  thing  should  bo  in  brisk  motion  around  him,  his 
presence  was  not  always  very  welcome  to  those  whom  he  employed.  And  he 
moved  as  rapidly  over  the  road  as  he  did  in  the  field — he  would  ride  to  New 
Haven,— eight  miles,  in  an  hour,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  He  was  also  a  most 
persevering  and  indefatigable  student — I  never  knew  the  man  who  spent  more 
hours  in  his  study  than  he,  or  who  could  task  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  with 
more  impunity.  His  mind  seemed  never,  in  his  waking  hours^  to  be  unoccupied- 
he  was  always  gathering  material  for  something,  or  else  moulding  or  elaborating 
that  which  he  had  already  gathered. 

Dr.  Trumbull  possessed  a  mind  of  great  vigour  and  comprehensiveness.  He 
discriminated  accurately,  and  reasoned  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  always  with  the 
fall  assurance  of  having  proved  his  point.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  in  all  of  which,  he  showed  himself  a  skilful  and 
exceedingly  zealous  disputant.  His  preaching  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Edwardean  type;  the  matter  of  his  sermons  was  well  digested  and  arranged;  his 
style  was  lucid  and  forcible;  and  his  manner  animated  and  earnest, — much 
bqrond  that  which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  had  no  remarkable  com- 
pass of  voice;  and  yet  he  was  easily  heard  through  a  large  building.  His  serm<»a 
were  generally  written  out,  though  he  occasionally  extemporized  a  f^w  minntea 
in  the  conclusion;  and  we  always  noticed  that  he  spoke  more  effectively  then,  than 
at  any  other  time. 
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As  a  theological  instructor,  he  was  of  course  abundantly  oompetent,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  he  manifested  his  accustomed  ardour  in  that  part  of  his  dotj. 
Nearly  all  that  he  did  for  us  was  to  hear  our  recitations  in  Vincent's  Catechism, 
to  direct  us  in  regard  to  our  reading,  and  occasionally  to  criticise  our  arguments 
and  compositions;  but  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  not  to  be  im|Ni- 
ted  to  him  as  indicating  any  particular  delinquency.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  hold 
him  in  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PAYSON  WILLISTOK. 


-#♦■ 


LEVI  HART,  D.  D  * 

1761—1808. 

Levi  Habt  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hart  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and 
was  bom  there,  April  10,  1738.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  father,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  son's  having  a  feeble  constitution,  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
education  ;  but  he  died  when  the  son  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Thin 
event,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wish  of  the  son,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
father,  from  being  accomplished ;  for,  about  this  time,  he  commenced  a 
oonrse  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  September,  1760. 

As  his  early  education  was  conducted  by  pious  parents,  he  seems,  under 
their  influence,  to  have  had  many  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  during  hip 
childhood  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  into  the  period  of  youth,  his  early  impres- 
sions were  succeeded  by  habits  of  indifference  in  respect  to  his  higher  interests. 
While  he  was  fitting  for  College,  and  more  especially  during  his  Freshman 
year,  he  not  only  cast  off"  the  fear  of  God,  but  became,  to  some  extent, 
openly  vicious ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  college  course,  and  in  ihv 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  brought  to  consider  his  ways  and  tttm 
his  feet  unto  God's  testimonies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  hi? 
Christian  character  shone  with  a  constantly  increasing  lustre. 

In  October,  1760,  the  next  month  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  Bethlehem. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled  there  as  a  student,  before  a  malignant  disease  broke 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  swept  off"  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  himself  had  it,  but  not  so  severqly  as  to  occasion  any  serious  interruption 
of  his  studies ;  but  what  he  witnessed  and  experienced  during  this  period, 
seems  to  have  brought  his  mind  into  a  state  of  unwonted  solemnity.  He 
remained  at  Bethlehem  until  the  close  of  May,  1761,  when  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers,  convened  at 
Bolton,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  June  2,  1761.  He  imme- 
diately returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  venerable  teacher  on  the  succeeding  i"  abbath.     After  preaching  for 

•  Hit  MS.  D\%x^ .— ^«Ti«^\c\?%  "^^u.  ^'tm.— Strong's  do. 
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pte  time  in  in-o  or  three  different  placi^s,  and  recoiviog  and  declining 
'  'propoaalslo  settle  in  e&cL,  he  eommenced  preBcLinga^acandidatoat  Preston; 
(now  Griswold.)  Coon.,  about  ttie  close  of  February,  17t)2 ;  &nd  in  August 
following  receired  from  tlie  church  and  society  a  pretty  unanimouB  call  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  wms  ordained  on  the  4th  of 
Moveniber,  of  the  same  year.  His  very  earliest  labours  were  manifestly 
Ktt«nded  with  a  blessing;  and,  even  before  his  ordination,  he  fuond  himself 
in  the  njidst  of  a  revival  of  religion. 

During  hia  residenec  in  Dr.  Bellamy's  family,  he  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  bis  daughters,  which  reanlted  in  her  becoming  his  wife.  They  were 
married  shortly  after  bis  settlement,  and  had  several  children.  Mrs.  Hart 
died  Deeomber  '24. 1788.  In  October,  1790,  he  formed  a  second  matri- 
monial connection  with  Mrs.  Backus,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Buckus  of  Norwich; 
but  by  this  marriage  there  were  no  children.  She  survived  him  a  number 
nf  years. 

During  the  Uevolutionary  war,  he  showed  himself  zealous  fur  his  country's 
independence;  and  while  he  was  distressed  by  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  by  which  the  war  was  attended,  be  bad  nevertheless  the  utmost 
confidence  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  caiL^e.  In  August,  1775,  he 
visited  tho  camp  at  Koxbury,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  to  Colonel 
Pnrsoas' regiment.  In  178!),  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  convened 
U  Fort  Oriswold,  Groton,  commomorative  of  those  gallant  men  who  fell  there 
in  defence  of  their  country, — Colonel  Ledyard  at  their  head, — on  the  6th 
tit  September,  1781.  His  subject  was  "The  causes,  the  origin,  and  progress 
of  war,  with  its  dreadful  effects."  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  sympa- 
thy, and  piety.     The  original  manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

Between  Mr.  Hart  and  his  father-in-law,  there  was  always  the  most  unre- 
served and  afToctionate  intercourse,  For  many  years,  scarcely  a  year  passed 
tbat  they  did  not  exchange  visits  ;  and  Dr.  Bellamy  rarely  failed  to  pass  one 
or  more  Sabbaths  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  besides  preaching  for  him,  not  unfre- 
quently  preached  for  aomc  of  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hart  had  much  to  do  in  originating,  sustaining,  and  directing  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  ;  and  his  attendance  at  the  annnal  meeting 
of  its  Trusteet  was  uniform  and  punctual.  But,  long  before  that  Society 
came  into  existence,  he  showed  himself  under  the  infiuenoc  of  the  true 
niisaionary  spirit.  In  August,  1760,  with  the  consent  of  his  people,  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  District  of  Maine,  with  a  view  to  spend  fomo  time 
in  preaching  to  the  destitute  :  he  was  absent  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  be  was  most  laboriously  employed,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his 
work.  In  September,  1795,  he  made  another  preaching  excursion  to  the 
North,  ranging  between  "the  Oxbow  and  Canada  line,"  and  returned  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  months. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  honoured  hira  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1784  to  1788,  and  of  Yale  College  from  1791  to 
the  year  preceding  his  death.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  forming  the 
union  between  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  General 
Aaaembjy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  in  the  year  1801  he  was  a 
member  of  the  latter,  as  a  delegate  from  the  former. 

One  at  Dr.   Hart's  most  intimate  friends, — petW^ft  Xtie  Titfw.\.  \\i\ian.»J*i 
next  to  Dr.  Be!Isni_y,— was  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport.    tVft^  Ti^i'*.  t>^i  "»«.V>> 
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up  a  oonsUnt  correspondence  through  a  long  course  of  years,  but  frequently 
exchanged  visits.  Dr.  Hart  visited  him  during  his  last  illness,  (November, 
1803,)  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  composure.  On  the 
23d  of  December  following,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

In  January,  1802,  Dr.  Hart  experienced  two  or  three  Aight  attacks  of 
paralysis,  the  latter  of  which  so  far  affected  his  speech  that,  for  about  two 
months,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  And  though,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  and  to  dischai^ 
with  some  degree  of  regularity  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties,  yet  his  constitu- 
tion never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  received.  From  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  habitual  expectation  of  death,  and  never  to 
have  engaged  in  any  duty  .without  realizing  that  it  might  be  the  last  before 
he  should  be  called  to  his  account.  As  his  health  declined  and  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  gathered  upon  him,  his  spiritual  prospects  were  often  clouded, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  rely  upon  those  gracious  promises  whieh,  b 
other  days,  had  yielded  him  the  richest  enjoyment ;  though,  amidst  all  his 
darkness,  there  were  frequent  bright  intervals  of  hope  and  peace.  He  con- 
tinued to  labour,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  and  in  great  feebleness, 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  October  27,  1808,  aged  seventy. 
A  nermon  was  preached  at  hb  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict  of  Flaio- 
field,  and  another  in  reference  to  his  death,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Norwich  ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

Dr.  Hart  kept  a  diary  from  about  the  time  of  his  leaving  College  till  a 
short  period  previous  to  his  death.  This  diary  is  chiefly  a  record  of  the 
daily  incidents  of  his  ministry,  in  connection  with  his  private  religious 
exercises.  It  indicates  most  decisively  what  its  author  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  have  possessed, — a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  There  i? 
scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  penitent  confession  of  sin,  or 
some  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness,  or  some  devout  supplica- 
tion for  himself  or  some  or  all  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hart's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joel  Benedict,  1771.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith,*  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Liberty  to  the  Corporation  of  Freemen  in 
Farmington,  1774.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Woodbridge, 
1775.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abiel  Holmes,  1785.  A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  William  Patten, t  178(5.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jabez  Huntington,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  1786.  Election  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
^  tion  of  Amos  Chase, t  1787.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1789.     A 

*  John  Smith  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770;  «a5 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dighton,  Mn^s.^.  April  22,  1772;  after  about  thirty  jean  tntf 
dismissed,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died. 

t  William  Patten  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford,  who  wa«  bom  ai 
Billerica,  Mass.,  in  1738:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Halifax,  Ma^.,  in  February,  1758;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health  in 
1768;  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartfonl;  loet  his  voice  and  his 
health  and  died  in  his  father  s  family  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  January  IG,  1775,  aged  thirty-RX. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  died  at  Hartford,  October  5,' IS^^I. 
aged  ninety-one.  JViliiam  Patten,  the  son,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780: 
wa«  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  24,  1786;  wa.s  disminsed 
April  15,  1833;  and  died  in  1839.  Ho  received  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown 
University  in  1807.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Saboath  succeeding  bis  oniination,  1786;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Slave  trade,  1792;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Preaident  Stiles,  1795;  aod  a  Ser- 
mon before  the  African  Benevolent  Society,  1808. 
I  Amos  Chase  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tin 
>rond  church  in  LltoMe\d,  Ootiii.,  3\ui«  Tl  ^  Vl^T  \  wu  difmiMod  in  1814;  and  died  In  1849. 
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Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Wilder,*  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  King,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Washington, 
1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  Conn.,  April  17, 1848. 

Dear  Sir:  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  in  the  summer  of 
1804,  when  I  commenced  preaching  in  this  place.  From  that  time  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  my  relations  with  him  were  almost  those  of  a  son  with  a  revered 
&ther. 

Among  other  fhings  which  he  communicated  to  me,  I  remember  he  stated  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  fond  of  metaphysical  speculations;  that 
his  preaching  savoured  of  them,  and  that  he  even  commenced  writing  a  book  of  a 
metaphysical  character.  But,  after  a  while,  he  became  convinced  that  such  studies 
and  preaching  were  of  little  profit,  either  to  himself  or  his  people.  This  view  of 
the  matter,  he  said,  appeared  more  important,  as  he  became  an  old  man,  and 
knew  that  death  could  not  be  far  distant.  He  thought  the  proper  way  to  preach 
the  word  was  to  state  and  apply  its  great  truths  in  the  simplest  manner;  and 
on  one  occasion  I  remember  he  spoke  with  great  satisfaction,  on  hearing  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  preach,  whose  views  and  practice  had  undergone  a  similar 
change,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  in  the  prospect  of  soon  rendering  an 
moooont  of  his  stewardship. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  we  commenced,  at  his  suggus- 
tion,  spending  a  season  together  in  devotional  exercises,  once  a  week.  On  those 
occasions,  he  opened  his  mind  freely  on  experimental  religion,  which  to  me  was  a 
•onroe  of  great  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  profit.  True  submission  to  the  will  of 
Qod, — what  he  called  unconditional  submission,  was  one  of  his  favourite  themes; 
and  he  never  dwelt  upon  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  without  evincing  the  most  subdued 
and  childlike  spirit. 

Dr.  Hart  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the  people  at  Lisbon,  who  had,  for  long 
intervals,  been  destitute  of  a  pastor;  and  they  early  informed  me  that  it  woold 
be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  have  me  assist  him  in  his  necessities.  Accordingly,  I  felt 
the  utmost  freedom  to  comply  with  his  request  that  I  would  occupy  his  pulpit  a 
part  of  one  of  the  first  Sabbaths  after  he  became  unable  to  preach.  I  went  to  his 
house  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  found  him  very  feeble,  but  still  able  to  sit 
up.  His  disease  was  the  jaundice:  it  occasioned  him  great  depression  of  spirits, 
and  ultimately  had  a  fatal  termination.  While  I  was  with  him,  he  took  me  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  without  shutting  the  door,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife 
and  other  anxious  friends,  spoke  to  me  to  this  effect: — **  I  want  you  to  converse 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  promises  in  the  manner  you  do  with  Chris- 
tians generally,  for  their  instruction.'*  If  ever  I  felt  my  insignificance  in  relation 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  it  was  then.  I  replied, — "  That  would  be  like  a  child's 
undertaking  to  teach  his  parent;"  but  signified  that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 
I  commenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  exclaimed, — "  I  see  it  all  now." 
We  then  went  immediately  back  to  the  family.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  after- 
wards to  ascertain  the  particular  state  of  his  mind,  but,  from  such  information  as 
I  could  gain  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  his  hope  remained  firm  till  its 
object  was  fully  realized  in  Heavenly  glory. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

*  John  Wilder  ma  born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  in  1758;  wu  mda»ted  »t  Dartmoath  Ool- 
kg«  in  1784;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnrch  in  Attleboronni,  Mass.,  January  27,  1790; 
raicned  hii  charge,  November  28,  1822;  and  died  February  9,  1836,  aged  seventy -eight. 
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FROM  THE  SKY.  SAMUEL  HOR,  D.  D. 

Fmabxus,  Coim.,  October  8, 1SI7. 

Ser.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  a  kmg  and  intimale  aeqnaintanoe  with  I>r.  Hart,  aad 
wteemed  lum  aa  among  the  ablest  and  best  ministcia  of  his  daj.  Bat  the  tenor 
of  his  life  was  so  eren  that  when  I  haTe  said'  that  of  him,  it  would  seem  as  if 
■earoely  any  thing  more  remained  to  be  said.  Bat,  as  yoa  seem  to  desirt  it,  1 
will  try  to  giTe  yon  my  impressions  a  little  more  in  detaiL 

He  had  great  penetration  and  grasp  of  mind.  He  was  nercr  satisfled  wA 
superficial  views  of  any  snbject,  but  always  wished  to  go  to  th^  bottom.  Hs  wis 
mH  aoqoainted  with  all  the  rarioas  systems  of  Theology,  and  oonld  iphre  nMOH 
periisetly  satKB&ctory  to  himself  why  he  reoeiTed  one,  and  rgected  aO  the  mL 
Tkongh  he  called  no  man  master,  his  riews  of  Dinne  tmth  were  generally  ii 
•eoordanoB  with  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  EGs  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  pnt 
and  impressire.  There  was  no  show  aboot  it;  hot  he  evideotly  spoice  o«l  tf  t 
heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ  snd  of  sools.  The  matter  of  hia'pnacfciif 
was  always  weighty.  He  dwelt  much  npon  the  cardinal  doctrinea  of  the  Ooipd, 
hat  he  always  brought  them  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  lile.  He  was  paitieriv 
in  illnstrating  the  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  While  he  Ind ade^ 
asperienoe  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  was  very  caolioai 
not  to  encourage  others  to  bdieve  themselves  true  Christiana  apon  any  d%fat « 
insufficient  evidence. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  qualifications  as  a  theological  teacher.  He  was  Ml 
only  very  dear  in  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  system,  hat  very  ham  It 
detect  error  snd  sophistry.  His  pupils  looked  upon  him  almost  aa 
Few  ministers  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
seminaries,  had  so  much  to  do  as  he,  in  training  youQg  men  for  the  ministry. 

He  was  a  remarkably  wise  man; — and  this  gave  him  an  influence,  beyond  thit 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  healing  differences  in  the  Church.  It  was  mC 
uncommon  for  bim  to  be  called  a  long  distance  from  home  to  sit  in  councils  kt 
adjusting  matters  of  difficulty.  There  was  not  often  an  appeal  from  his  jodf- 
ment.     He  was  almost  always  right. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  person  so  much  distinguished  as  he  Ibr  self- 
govemment.  Nothing  seemed  ever  to  take  him  by  surprise.  No  provocalioB 
could  throw  him  off  his  guard.  Though  his  sensibilities  were  alive  to  aifiictioa. 
he  was  always  composed,  and  dignified,  and  submissive,  under  it.  He  lived  tf 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  and  therefore  he  was  never  moved. 

He  was  always  devising  or  executing  some  plan  for  doing  good.  To  be  instn- 
mental  of  glorifying  God's  grace  in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  was  the 
great  object  for  which  he  lived.  He  laboured  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  bring  sinners  into  the  ark  of  safety.  His  labours  were  grestilj 
blessed.    He  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteoosocM- 

Your  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 
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SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.  L  L.  D  * 

1763—1817. 

Samcel  Williaus  was  &  son  or  the  Rev.  Warliam  Williuma  uf  Wuh- 
liWB,  and  grandson  uf  the  Rev.  Johti  Williauia  uf  DeerBcld.  Hi:  wus  horu  ut 
Waltbani,  April  ^3,  1743.  Id  his  early  years  he  eviticeJ  a  dei^idedly  talvl- 
lectuul  tustc,  and  was  eBpecially  food  of  raathcumtiual  and  pliiLoao[ihiciil 
•tudieB.  He  entered  Harvard  College  ia  1757,  and  was  graduated  in  1761. 
Hb  was  Beiocted  by  Professor  Winthrop  to  accompany  him  in  1761  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Commencement  when  his  class  was  graduated.  He 
,  vmn  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  at  Cambridge,  October  11,  1763, 
.having  spent  the  intermediate  time  between  his  graduation  and  licensure 
p  SB  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  bis 
ti  fteological  studies.  He  preached  as  a  candidate  for  some  time  at  Concord, 
3J  nd  afterwards  at  Bradford ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  the 
•  30th  of  November.  1765.  He  was  an  eminently  uaefiil  and  acceptable 
I*  ninlstcr.  He  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
nioiBtry  ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Prince, — afterwards 
'  Dootora  Kaniard  and  Pritjco  of  Salem.  During  his  residence  at  Bradford, 
''  Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Count  Rumford)  resided  in 
"  his  &niilyfor  BOme  time,  and  studied  Philosophy  under  him;  and,  for  many 

years  after  they  kept  up  a  correspondepce. 

\       When  the  HoUis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 

in  Harvard  College  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Win- 

tinrop  in  1779,  Mr.  Williams'  high  reputation  is  that  department  immedi- 

,  fttdy  designated  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  that  office ;  and  he 

ma  accordingly  elected  to  it,  and  was  installed  in  May,  1780. 
s  In  1785,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
'  University  of  Edinliurgh  ;  and  iu  178H,  by  Yale  College.  He  was  elected 
•lao  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim,  Germany,  and 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy  of 
JLrta  and  Sciences  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1785,  he  presented  to  the  Corjioration  a  plan  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  Astronomy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Senior  class,  which  that  Board 
■Blhoriied  ;  and  these  Lectures  being  thought  not  strictly  within  the  reqni- 
mtions  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship,  they  voted  to  allow  him  £30 
fiw  the  service. 

In  1786,  Dr.  Williams  went,  by  request  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Soienees,  and  also  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  to 
P«nobseot  Bay,  to  obBer%'e  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  By  order  of  the 
Oenerel  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lincoln  galley  was  fitted  out  for  his 
■ocommodation.  He  went  on  board,  on  the  9th  of  October,  accompanied 
hy  Professor  Stephen  Sewall,  and  several  others,  who  were  specially  inter- 
eated  In  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  eclipse  occurred  on  the  '20th, — 
•levcD  days  after  he  embarked.  During  bis  stay  at  Penobscot,  ha  ^ecwMsi 
much  attention,  oapccially  from  the  British  naval Commo.tvieT.^i^'^V-^^***'" 
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He  kept  a  minute  record  of  his  proceedings  «nd  obseryations,  mod  retninei 
after  a  short  time,  haying  very  satisfactorily  executed  hia  commission. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  anm  of  the  agents  €i 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  ascertaining  and  running  the  line  d 
jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  Ycik. 

Dr.  Williams  continued  in  the  Professorship  tiU  the  year  1788.  Of  tkt 
oircumstances  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  office,  Mr.  Quincy,  in  kb 
History  of  Harvard  College,  gives  the  following  account: — **Altkoi^ 
active  and  laborious  in  his  pursuits  and  duties.  Professor  Williams  did  aok 
possess  'the  wisdom  to  keep  his  expenditures  within  his  income.  Pecniaiy 
embarrassments  ensued ;  and,  in  June  1788,  a  question  having  arisen  in  tk 
Board  of  Overseers,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  one  of  these  transactions,  k 
immediately  resigned  his  office.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Oveiwen, 
oat  of  regard  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  Corporation  continued  kis 
•alary  to  the  end  of  the  quarter."  « 

Dr.  Williams,  shortly  after  this,  removed  from  Cambridge  to  BuUind. 
Vermont,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days.  He  preached  there 
as  a  stated  supply  from  January  1789  till  October  1795.  He  aubseqiie&tlj 
preached  at  Burlington,  somewhat  more  than  two  years. 

In  1794,  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  the  Natural  and  Civil  Hiiloij 
of  Vermont, — ^a  work  that  evinces  great  labour  and  research,  and  is  credits' 
ble  alike  to^is  talents  and  industry.  It  was  republished  in  two  TohuBei, 
in  1809.     It  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  authority. 

He  was  appointed  by  Qovernor  Tichenor,  under  the  Act  of  the  Legub^ 
ture  in  1805,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont ; — ^wkiek 
service  he  duly  performed.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  not  long  after  its  establishment. 

Beside  the  History  of  Vermont,  and  various  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr.  William.* 
published  two  Sermons  ou  Regeneration,  17G6;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  1773;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1775;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Prince,  1780;  a  Sermon  at  the  General 
Election  in  Vermont,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  evidence  of  personal  Christi- 
anity, 1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  delivered 
before  the  Centre  Lodge. 

Dr.  Williams  left  a  work  which  has  not  been  published,  entitled  "  Phi- 
losophical Lectures  on  the  constitution,  duty,  and  religion  of  man."  He 
also  left  various  manuscripts  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathemati- 
cal subjects,  many  of  which  are  considered  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Williams  died  at  Rutland,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  2d  of  Janoary, 
1817,  aged  seventy-four.  His  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Ball,  D.  D.,  from  a  text  which  he  selected  in  his  lifetime — P«sl« 
XLlii,  4.     "Unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

He  was  married  to  Jane  Kilbournc  of  Waltham,  on  the  5th  of  Maj, 
1768.  They  had  five  children ;  the  youngest  of  whom, — Charlts  KiibourMy 
was  born  January  24,  1782;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1800; 
and  was  successively  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor,  of  the  State  of  Vermoit 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  MiddlehviJ 
College  in  1834.  He  died  March  9,  1853,  aged  seventy-one.  Mrt. 
Williams,  ihe  Doctor'a  widow,  died  March  24,  1829. 
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The  late  Ambroso  Spencer,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1783,  and  who  enjoyed  not  only  the  instruction, 
but  the  friendship,  of  Dr.  Williams,  has  often  eutertaincd  me  with  his 
reooUeotions  and  impressions  concerning  him.  Ho  sec  ins  to  have  regarded 
bim  as  the  glory  of  the  College  in  that  day.  He  represented  him  not  only 
as  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  which  he  taught,  but  as  having 
ao  admirable  facility  at  communication,  that  made  it  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  sit  under  his  instructions.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
introducing  his  pupils  to  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the 
telescope;  and  ''many  a  bright  evening,"  said  the  Judge,  more  than 
sixtj  years  after,  ''have  I  shared  with  him  his  sublime  observations.'* 
He  was  exceedingly  popular  both  in  College  and  out  of  it.  He  was  cour- 
teous and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  distin- 
philosopher,  but  as  a  remarkably  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

West  Gambridgb,  May  7, 1856. 

My  dear  Friend : — I  am  sorry  that  it  is  but  little  I  can  do,  in  compliance  with 
your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  Professor;  and  while  I  was  at  College  I  rarely  saw 
him  except  at  recitations  and  lectures.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Williams  was  about  the  common  size, — tending  to 
corpulency.  His  manners  were  gentlemanly  and  dignified.  His  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  were  very  interesting, — his  experiments  never  failing,  lie 
was  highly  esteemed  as  Professor. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  preached  while  at  Cambridge;  but  he  had  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  preacher  at  Bradford.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  day.  Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1763—1827. 

Joseph  Dana  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Dana,  and  was  bom  at 
Pomfrct,  Conn.,  November  2,  (0.  S.,)  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
innkeeper  in  that  town.  Among  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  was  the 
famous  adventure  of  General  Putnam  with  the  wolf,  which  took  place  not 
far  from  his  father's  residence.  He  remembered  to  have  seen  the  animal 
which  had  spread  so  much  terror  through  the  neighbourhood,  dragged  into 
the  entry  of  their  house,  and  to  have  ran  up  stairs,  with  other  children, 
that  they  might  feel  the  less  terror  in  looking  at  it. 

It  having  been  determined  that  he  should  receive  a  liberal  education,  be 
waa  fitted  for  Yale  College,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  in  1766, 
and  was  graduated  in  1760.  Resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
fldniftrj,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  die  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hart  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to 
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preach  by  the  Association  of  which  Mr.  H.  was  a  member,  in  May,  1763, 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  supplied  the  pnlpit  of  the  Old  Soudi  Ghoreli 
in  Boston,  with  much  acceptance,  for  six  months,  and  would,  it  is  said,  hare 
received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent  settlement  there,  but  that  his  Tcm 
was  thought  scarcely  adequate  to  fill  so  large  a  building.  He  was  subse- 
quently invited  to  Ipswich,  and,  having  remained  there  as  a  candidate  for  a 
year  or  more,  he  received  a  call  from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  .November, 
1765, — the  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  of 
Byfield. 

The  early  part  of  his  ministry  of  course  fell  into  the  tempestaons  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Though  he  kept  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  a 
Christian  minister,  he  showed  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  liberty,  tad 
laboured  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  country's  interesto. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  Cd- 
lege.  The  same  year  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  in  Massachusetts.  The  frequent  demands  thai 
were  made  for  his  labours  on  public  occasions,  were  sufficient  evidence  el  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministrj, 
but  by  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordinatioD, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three, — in  which  he  stated  that  all  who  were  heads  of 
families  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  were  deceased,  except  five  ;  and  tbat 
he  had  followed  about  nine  hundred  of  his  parishioners  to  the  grave. 

He  often  expressed  the  desire  that  he  might  not  survive  his  osefulnefls ; 
and  this  desire  was  signally  granted.  Though  the  infirmities  of  age  had 
crept  over  him,  diminishing  somewhat  his  ability  to  labour  and  to  endore, 
yet  he  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November. 
1827.  His  funeral  was  on  the  19th,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Dana  was  first  married  to  Mary  Staniford,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers.  She  died  May  14,  1772,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  subsequently  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Turner  of  Boston. 
She  died  April  13,  1803,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  Professor  Tappan  of 
Harvard  College  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  (which  was  published,)  in 
which  he  describes  her  as  a  person  of  uncommon  excellence  and  loveliuefe. 
In  December,  1803,  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ebencxer 
Bradford*  of  Rowley, — who  died  in  1824,  aged  about  seventy-five.  He  had 
three  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  five  by  the  second.  Two  of  his  son? 
are  clergymen  ; — the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dana  of  Marblehead. 

*  Ebbnezer  Bradford  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1746;  was  gradoAted  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1773;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rowley,  Augost  4,  1782;  ud 
died  January  3,  1801,  aged  fifty-five.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Natlniiicl 
Howe,  Hopkint»n,  1791;  Strictures  on  Dr.  Langdon's  Remarks  on  Hopkins'  System,  17tH;  » 
Fast  Sermon,  1795;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Johti  H.  Stevens,  1795;  [who  was  bom  at  Canterbuir,  Conn.,  September  20,  1766;  was  net 
graduated  at  any  College ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Calvinistic  church  in  Methnea? 
March  18,  1791;  was  dismissed  March  10, 1795;  was  installed  at  Stoneham  in  November  of  tht 
same  year;  was  dismissed  November  12, 1827 ;  was  installed  in  April,  1828,  pastor  of  the  dmHi 
in  the  East  parish  of  Haverhill ;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1833,  and  returned  to  StondMBi 
where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1851.  He  puolished  two  sermons  at  Lynn  on  the  death  «f 
a  jonng  man,  1803;  a  ¥aBt  8«n&oii,  1813*,  a  Fa«t  Sermon,  1814.] 
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a  fuUowiDg  knlist  of  hkBpolilications: — Two  Discourses  from  Proverbs 
\-  J(V,  8,  ou  the  sacrifice  of  the  wiokod,  1782.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordication 
of  David  Smith*  1795.  A  Sornion  on  the  Naiiunal  Thanksgiving,  1791. 
Tno  SermonB  on  the  National  Fast,  1799.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of 
WaabingtOD,  1800,  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  ministcra,  1801. 
A  Scmion  at  the  ordinution  of  Saiuael  Dana,  1801.  A  Sermon  before  the 
2t«rrimac  Hmiiane  SodetjF,  1804.  A  Lecture  on  Baptism,  1806.  A 
Semtoii  on  the  north  and  loss  of  the  soul,  1807.  Integrity  eKpkiaed 
•kiid  recoiniucndcd ;  A  Sermon  before  an  ABSociation,  1807.  The  question 
of  war  with  Groat  Britain,  1808.  A  Scnnon  at  the  ordination  of  Joshna 
Dodge,  1808.  Two  Sermons  on  a  special  occasion,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
the  calamity  at  Richmond.  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Essex  Auxiliary 
Bducation  Society,  ISIG.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Joseph 
HcKean,  D.  D.,  1818.  A  Tbankngiving  Sermon,  1820.  A  Sornion  on  the 
Rixtieth  anniversary  of  bis  ordination,  1825.  A  Discourse  on  the  fifty-fint 
umiversary  of  American  Independence,  1827. 

To  theae  may  be  added  :^A  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Emerson, t  1803.     Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the   ordination  of  D,  T. 

'    Kimball,  1806.     Charge  ot  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Kingsbury. 

Hiaaionaries,  1815.     Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Fiti,  1826.     Also 

'    Bany  communications  in  periodical  publications,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

fFHOM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  DANA. 
Marblesbad,  Msf  21,  1849. 

Beverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  deciding  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  letter  in 
referenec  to  my  miirh  loved  and  venerated  fiithcr.  I  have  been  not  a  little  embai^ 
rkss«d  with  au  apprehension  that  thn  strong  filial  feeling  of  which  1  am  conscJouB. 
mustdisqualify  uic,  in  agrcstcrorlcssdcgroc,  for  the  ofBce  which  you  have  asR%ned 
to  me.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I  can  of  my  father's 
cluLracter,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  formal  or  extended  delineation 
of  it. 

Though  my  father's  constitution  was  by  no  means  robust,  and  his  health  waa 
somewhat  delicate,  yet  ho  was  remarkable  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity 
uul  the  celerity  of  his  rooveiacnlK.  He  would  seldom  nsoend  an  ordinary  flight 
nf  stairs  without  surmoimting  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  I  well  recollect  when 
ho  WHS  seventy  years  old,  that  we  both  started  together  iit  the  same  moment  lo 
Arreflt  a  stage  which  had  passed  with  unusual  speed,  when  he  so  far  outstripped 
in«  in  running,  that  I  was  soon  compelled,  not  without  mortification,  to  abandon 
ttw  race,  and  Icnvu  the  viutury  to  him. 

His  rendine.'^s  lo  throw  \ue  doorit  and  arms  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  friends  was  proverbial.  A  Ui^  circle  of  his  acquaintances  from  all 
qiurters,  both  elcrgymci  ;.nd  others,  who  passed  thnt  w.ty,  were  in  the  habit  of 
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fftqaeaixog  his  hospitftble  abode,  where  thej  were  soreof  findiiis  a  oordU 
Nor  wu  heerer  **  toTf^M  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  his  profesnmial  btethren 
in  general,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  was  aecnstomed  to  have  intcreovse. 
Often  hare  I  abandoned  m^  bed  to  the  wayfiuer  and  sought  a  lodging  eliwhwi. 
Indeed  mine  host  of  the  neighbouring  public  house  used  to  complain  of  what  hi 
esUed  an  interference  with  his  appropriate  rocation,  and  said  he  shonld  be  bsttar 
pleased  if  m  j  father  would  put  forth  the  regular  sign  of  "  entertaininent  iir  mas 
and  beast." 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity,  politeness,  and  refinement  of  maBSOB. 
Hearoely  any  thing  annoyed  or  disturbed  his  equanimity  more  than  a  flagnutt 
breach  of  decorum ,  especially  in  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  be  ezaapki 
of  its  due  obserrancc.  An  uncouth  and  unmannerly  clergyman  onoe  called  at  }m 
house,  and,  on  entering  the  parlour,  seated  himself,  without  waiting  tar  an  inrila- 
tion,  before  the  fire,  and  began  to  talk  in  an  uncourteous  style,  without  unoofcri^g 
his  head.  My  father  could  with  difficulty  suppress  his  ind^nant  emotions,  sod 
refrain  from  giving  them  utterance  in  words;  this,  howerer,  he  did,  hot  left  the 
room  for  a  moment  and  returned  to  seat  himself  by  his  visitor's  side  with  his  ova 
hat  upon  his  head,  without  uttering  a  syllable.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  wfaicfa 
I  over  knew  him  to  administer  such  a  cutting  reproof;  for  his  usual  suavity  pre- 
vented lus  being  "  easily  provoked." 

He  took  great  delight  in  associating  with  persons,  distinguished  for  their  great- 
ness and  goodness,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington.  I  well  remember  his  exquisite 
enjoyment  when  that  great  man  visited  Ipswich,  in  his  tour  through  New  Sng- 
Und,  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency;  an<f  my  father  was  privileged  to  oocopj 
a  seat  by  his  side,  and  share  his  conversation  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  on  the 
oooasion.  Among  the  eminent  and  excellent  men  whose  friendship  and  society  he 
hig^y  valued,  were  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames.  Timothj 
Pickering,  &c.,  as  well  as  President  Willard  and  Professors  Pearson  and  Tappsn 
of  Harvard  College.  * 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  he  had  not  unfre- 
quently  students  of  Divinity  under  his  care,  in  addition  to  lads  from  the  fiimilies 
of  his  friends  abroad,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  own  house.  By  such  means,  be 
was  able,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  to  obtain  board  for  his  sons  at  Hanover  and 
Cambridge  at  little  comparative  expense. 

He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  particularly  of  a  sacred  character,  for 
which  ho  had  a  fine  voice  and  an  exquisite  car.  Uis  family  will  never  forget  his 
rapt  appearance,  when  his  eight  children  united  with  him,  as  they  sometimes  did, 
in  singing  in  four  parts  the  morning  or  evening  hymn  around  the  domestic  alttr. 
and  when,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  he  would  unconsciously  leave  his  seat, 
and  station  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  even  in  the  entry,  with  the 
hand  over  one  car,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  my  brother  and  I  were  at  Boston  with  him,  and  hearing  that  a  splendid 
oratorio  would  be  performed  at  Brattle  street  church  in  the  evening,  we  invited 
our  father  to  accompany  us  to  it;  although,  as  he  had  never  attended  one  before,— 
knowing  his  enthusiasm,  we  had  some  fear  that  the  effect  upon  his  sensitive  mind 
might  be  overpowering.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be;  for  it  seemed  as  if  faif 
enraptured  spirit  would  take  its  flight;  and  the  delicious  excitement  was  just  tf 
much,  if  not  rather  more  than  he  could  bear. 

I  love  to  call  to  remembrance  his  appearance  in  a  thunderstorm,  which  wii 
remarkable.  Owing  partly  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  theatmoe- 
phore,  his  animal  spirits  were  invariably  exhilarated  on  such  occasions,  and  pladi^ 
himself  where  he  could  witness  the  sublimity  of  the  scone  to  the  best  advantagti 
he  would  seem  very  highly  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be  never  more  happy.     In  the 
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tning  he  delighted  to  rpcognisc  the  hand,  and  in  the  thunder  the  voice,  of  the 

Almightj. 

[  had  the  SAlisfaotion  of  being  with  my  denr  father  at  the  close  of  his  earthly 
cftreer,  On  tht  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  as  I  hnppcn«l  to  be  on  an  exchange  at 
HKinilton,  ho  hnd  a  lectaru  appointed  in  his  church  for  the  evening,  which  [ 
mttendeil,  and  he  offered  the  prayer  befbru  sermon  in  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied 
•ixty'threo  years.  After  lecture,  he  appeared  brighter  and  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  conversing  with  much  vivacity  and  interest  till  quite  a  late  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  with  no  one  with  him  but  his  God,  bia  vital  power 
suddenly  guve  out,  and  in  the  morning  we  Tound  him  extremely  feeble  and 
exbaustod,  tliough  appurently  without  any  specific  disease.  In  this  condition  he 
continued  five  days,  in  tlie  Tull  poBscsaion  of  his  senses;  tranquil  and  resigned,  in 
tbe  exercise  of  the  Chrislian'a  faith  and  hope,  and  then  died  to  live  forever.  On 
tbe  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  requested  his  children,  most  of  whom  wen 
present,  to  gather  round  his  dying  couch,  and  led  in  the  family  devotions,  na  he 
hftd  BO  long  been  aix^uslomed  to  do,  in  a  collected,  clear,  and  touching  manner,  for 
the  last  time.  In  a  few  hours,  "  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
Vours,  with  sincere  resjiect  and  afruction, 

SAHUKL  DANA. 

kFROM  THE  BET.  BENJAMIN  TAPPAK,  D.  D. 
AuovBTA,  Me.,  May  24,  184fl, 
y  dear  Sir:    I  am  nyoiced  to  learn  that  your  proposed  work  is  to  contaiu 
Home  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Dnnn  of  Ipswieli,  and  shall  be  happy  aod  thankful 
if,  by  mj  recollections,  I  may  assist  in  illustrating  his  character. 

I  became  a  member  of  hia  family,  when  a  child  of  seven  ycara  old,  and 
reniuned  under  his  roof  the  greater  part  of  the  lime,  from  two  to  three  years. 
During  that  period,  ho  treated  me  with  the  kindnesa  of  a  father,  and  continued 
erer  after,  while  he  lived,  to  express  towards  me  a  truly  parental  aU'ection,  He 
was  a  man  of  an  unusually  tender,  afTcctionate  spirit.  His  feelings  were  natu- 
rally  ardent,  and  not  always  under  perfect  control.  He  keenly  felt  unkind,  injn- 
rious  treatment,  and  sometimes  evinced  a  greater  d^ree  of  resentment  than  wai 
learned  of  Hira  who  is  meek  and  lowly.  But  in  general,  he  was  distiuguiahed  by 
Ilia  courteous  and  kind  deportment,  not  only  towards  the  memlKTS  of  his  own 
family,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  young  people,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  them,  of  promoting 
their  improvement,  of  drawing  them  out,  and  of  contributing  to  their  enjoyment' 
He  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  while  I  was  in  his  family,  attending  school  in  tlie 
place,  in  showing  me  how  to  read  and  to  speak  with  propriety  and  impresaive- 
nesa,  and  ot^n  called  me  out  to  speak  the  little  pieces  that  he  had  taught  roe,  for 
Iho  entertainment  of  bis  guests. 

He  had,  fls  it  seemed  to  me,  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  was  accustomed  to 
close,  vigorous  thinking.  Ho  was  a  decided  Calvinist  of  the  old  school.  The  grMt 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  centering  in  Ohrbt  crncified,  he  embraced  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  never  lost  sight  of.  He  had  a  good  classical  taste,  and  could  well 
appreciate  the  best  writers  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres.  Young's  Night-Thoughta 
wns  a  favourite  book  with  him.  If  you  have  read  any  of  his  discourses,  yon 
tnoxt  have  noticed  the  terse,  sententious  manner  in  which  he  wrote.  Some  of  his 
sermons  were  sieeedingly  rich  in  the  best  thoughts, — as  for  example  his  CoDven- 
ti:n  Sermon, — and  aa  rich  in  the  unction  given  them  by  the  gushing  forth  of  a 
warm  Christian  heart.  Few  pastors  liave  given  more  abundant  proof  than  was 
pven  by  him  during  his  long  ministry,  tliat  the  souls  committed  to  bis  charge 
wer«  "  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for."  He  had  fine  conversational  (lowm*. 
Persons  of  all  ages  found  it  a  rich  treat  to  hear  bwa  cowicvsc.  "tWx6-«»»'n 
fouch  of  valuable  thought  enlivened   by  an  iunooent  ^iiimoutiVn^ 
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the  expression  of  overflowing  good- will  and  kindness,  that  an  luMir  apent  ia  his 
sodetj  was  sure  to  pass  pleasantly  away. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  No  man  oonld  be  a  more  demoted 
friend  to  its  free  institutions, — to  its  best  interests,  literary,  civil,  and  religioiis. 

After  my  own  father  was  taken  from  me,  I  thought  myself  highly  fiiTOiired  in 
being  an  object  of  his  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  felt,  whenever  I  bad  an 
opi>ortunity  of  visiting  him,  that  it  was  going  to  a  father's  house.  He  always 
gave  me  a  very  affectionate  welcome,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see,  even  in  his  dd 
age,  how  much  of  intellectual  vigour  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  of  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  still  remained. 

I  have  known  few  men  who  have  appeared  through  life  so  interesting  and  agree- 
able, and  from  whose  society  so  much  of  profit  and  pleasure  might  be  derived,  as 
Father  Dana.  I  ought  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  in  conaequenoe  of  the 
&vour  conferred  upon  me  in  being  placed  so  early  under  his  parental  care,  and  in 
continuing  so  long  to  be  blessed  with  his  counsels  and  prayers. 

With  cordial  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

B,  TAPPAH. 
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JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON,  D.  D  * 

1763—1794. 

Joseph  Huntington  was  born  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Com., 
in  the  year  1735.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Simon 
Huntington  who  emigrated  from  England  not  far  from  the  year  1640,  with 
three  sons,  but  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness  on  the  passage,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  within  sight  of  the  shore.  His  father  was  Nathaniel 
Huntington,  a  respectable  farmer,  but  a  somewhat  stern  and  arbitrary  man. 
who  legislated  for  bis  children  without  much  regard  to  their  tastes  or  capa- 
cities ;  and  he  determined  that  Joseph  should  be  a  clothier,  and  actuallj 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  that  business  till  he  was  of  age.  As,  however, 
his  intellectual  developments  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
he  promised  well  also  in  regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Devotion,  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  be  lived,  encouraged  him,  even 
at  that  late  period,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study,  with  ultimate  referenw 
to  the  ministry,  lie  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  iSttedfor  College,  partlj 
under  Mr.  Devotion,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  ami  entered  at  Yale,  it  ia 
believed,  at  an  advanced  standing.     He  was  graduated  in  1762. 

It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  Theology  ;  but  it  was  for  a  few 
months  only  that  he  could  have  studied  under  any  one  ;  for,  in  April  snc- 
ceediug  his  graduation,  he  was  called  to  settle  in  the  ministry  over  the  First 
church  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  which  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Noble. t  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  29th  of  June,  1763. 

•  MSS.  fVom  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot,  Rev,  Ghauncj  Booth,  and  others. 

t  Oliver  Noble,  the  son  of  David  Noble,  waa  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Mutsh  3,  ITSS*  w« 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  charch  in  Corentrr,  ConB.j 
as  sucocssor  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meaoham,  January  10,  1759;  was  dismissed  June  10, 17«1 : 
WB8  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1762;  was  dismissed  in  17W-  wi 
iiiftaUod  at  New  CaiUe,  N .  H.,  ^lacuX  '^'^>  Vl^\  veA  ^<«i  D«Qember  15,  1792,  aged  tftj-^ 
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ministry  at  Coventry  eonnnenced  under  Bome  most  unfavourable 
MispiceB.  Though  there  had  been  two  settled  poftors  tht^re,  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  MeacliaiD,hadha(l  a  luiniBtry  of  considerable  length,  yet  theparuih 
had  becoBi«  greatly  reduced,  the  meeting  bouse  had  been  suffered  to  go  to 
decay,  and  every  thing  else  was  in  a.  state  of  corresponding  depression. 
The  services  at  his  ordination  were  held  in  tbe  open  air ;  but  nlietber  this 
wkB  bccanse  the  meeting  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  tbe  assem- 
blage, or  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  safe  or  decent,  does  not  appear. 
Immediately  after  he  was  settled,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  people  with 
greftt  zeal  the  project  of  building  a  new  meetinghouse:  they  responded 
with  unexpected  cordiality  and  harmony  to  his  proposal;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  ibcy  had  the  best  house  of  public  worship  in  the  whole  region, — built 
M  an  expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Huntington  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  often  recurred  to  it 
with  pleasure  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry. 

From  the  period  of  tiis  settlement,  the  prosperity  of  the  parish,  at  least 
in  regard  to  temporal  interests,  began  to  revive ;  and  they  continued  a 
DDited  people  during  his  whole  ministry.  The  state  of  religion,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  otherwise  than  depressed  ;  but  the  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  period  of  his 
ministry  embraced  the  old  French  war,  tbe  war  that  gave  us  our  indepen- 
dence, and  the  French  Revolution  :  and  each  of  these  events  was  fruitful  of 
influences  niof^t  udverse  to  a  healthful  and  vigorous  utatc  of  religion  in  this 
country. 

After  tbe  death  of  the  first  Dr.  Wheelock.  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Mr.  Huntington  was  spoken  of  as  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
office  ;  and  communications  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject  that  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  he  elected.  The  result  was  different  from 
what  many  had  anticipated  ;  but  the  College  testified  its  respect  for  him, 
about  the  same  time,  (1780.1  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  was  also,  the  ssme  year,  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  held  the  place  (ill  1788, 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Huntington  was  invited  to  settle  at  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island  ;  and  he  actually  made  a  journey  thither  before  he 
declined  the  invitation.  The  fnpt  that  be  should  have  even  hesitated  on  the 
subject  was  an  occasion  of  eonsiderallc  discjuietude  in  his  own  parish,  and 
seems  to  have  loosened,  in  some  degrei-,   tlie  cord  that  bound  him  to  his 

Dr.  Huntington  continued  his  labours  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though 
infirmities  hod,  for  some  time,  been  increasing  upon  him,  and  bis  health  was 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  repeated  and  t<evere  domestic  bereavements. 
His  death,  trbich  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  oompUcation  of  diseases,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  December,  17i)4,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
(he  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  married  in  176-1,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Kcv.  Ebene- 
ler  Devotion  of  Windham,  who  died  September  25,  1771.  He  was  subae- 
<]aently  married  to  Elizabeth  Hale  of  Qlastenhury,  who  survived  him  several 
years.     He  had  twelve  children, — ten  by  the  first  marriage,  and  two  by  the 

H*  pnbliglifd  K  Sennun  on  Mniicin  ths  wonblp  or  Ood,  ITfl;  and  SttteWnt  a-fim ^10% «■<««&, 
iUtrj  rMfirded  in  Ihs  Book  of  Either:    a  DUnranr  «  SwWj^oA  \*  tti«Bm™ni»a»i*  •** 
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hat.  One  of  biB  sons,  Samite/,  wm  adopted  bj  hia  nncley  the  Hon.  Samtid 
HuDiington,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1785 ;  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  GhidT  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  and  died  in 
1817.  One  of  Dr.  Huntington's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Bey.  Dr.  S. 
D.  Griffin. 

Dr.  Huntington  published  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Norwich  on  the  vanity 
and  mischief  of  presuming  of  things  beyond  our  measure,  1774 ;  a  Pka 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  ca^»e  of  Mrs.  Fiske, 
excommunicated  for  marrying  a  profane  man,  1779 ;  an  Address  to  his 
Anabaptist  brethren,  1783  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1784 ;  a  Sennon  at  the 
instalment  of  the  Bev.  John  Ellis,*  1785  ;  a  Discourse  at  the  interment  of 
Gapt.  John  Howard  of  Hampton,  1789 ;  Thoughts  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strong,  1793 ;  Calvinisa 
improved,  (Posthumous,)  1796. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Dr.  Huntington's  history  was  not 
known  until  after  his  death.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a  mannsoript 
Tolnme,  entitled  "  Calvinism  improved,*'  which  contains  a  vigorous  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  This  volume  was  afterwards 
published,  though  it  bad  but  a  limited  circulation, — ^much  the  greater  part  of 
the  edition  having  been  consigned  to  the  flames  by  one  of  his  daughters, — 
a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  who  loved  simple  Calvinism  better  than  **  Cal* 
vinism  improvedy^  and  whose  regard  for  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been  an 
OTermatch  even  for  her  filial  reverence.  The  system  inculcated  in  this  volume 
is,  however,  very  unlike  that  which  now  ordinarily  passes  under  the  name 
of  UniversalLsm.  It  recognises  most  of  the  features  of  old-fashioned  Cal- 
vinism, but  maintains  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  commensurate,  not 
only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  design,  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  human 
family.  Dr.  Huntington  had  not  been  generally  supposed  to  hold  any  other 
than  the  commonly  received  orthodox  views,  on  this  subject,  until  this 
manuscript  was  found ;  though  some  of  his  brethren  afterwards  recollected 
to  have  heard  remarks  from  him,  which,  in  the  review,  seemed  of  a  some- 
what dubious  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  might  have 
been  written  as  a  mere  trial  of  polemic  skill ;  but  the  Preface  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  contains  his  deliberate  and  matured  convictions. 

FROM  THE  REV,  ARIEL  ARBOT,  D.  D. 

Peterborough,  N.  II.,  November  20,1849. 
My  dear  Friend :  You  are  aware.  ^  suppose,  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections 
of  Dr.  Huntington,  as  he  died  previo.  .^  to  my  going  to  Coventry;  and  yet,  as  I 
succeeded  him  immediately  there  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  course  became 
intimate  with  those  who  had  been  trained  under  his  ministry,  I  had  the  means  of 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  character.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed,  since  I  became  his  successor  in 
office,  and  nearly  forty  since  I  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  I 
will  task  my  memory  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  may  at  least  gather  up  a  few  fraf^ents 
which,  in  the  absence  of  more  extended  information,  may  avail  to  your  purpose. 

*  JoHv  Ellis  wm  bora  at  Cambridge,  Maas.,  in  1727;  wm  graduated  at  Hmrraid  CoUegt  it 
1750;  WM  ordained  at  Norwich,  (Franklin,)  Conn.,  Sept.  5,  1753;  wm  a  Chaplain  in  theanaf 
of  the  Revolation;  wm  diamiaed  in  1782;  wm  installed  at  Rehoboth,  Ma«.»  MaivIi  80, 1T85; 
waidloniaNd  inl79e{  and  retnmed  to  Fiaaklin,  where  he  diedOei.  19,  180^  Med  itf«i;f - 
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Dr.  Huntington  was  b  mao  of  fine  pcrGoiiul  appeamncc,  and  of  popular,  enga- 
ging manners.  His  intuUectua]  endowments  also  were  nmcli  a)iove  inediocritj. 
Bis  perception  was  quick,  his  mcniorj  retc-nlivu,  his  wit  ready,  eiuberaut,  and 
agreeable.  Qo  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  fMends, 
and  exfirtcd  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  at  large. 

Many  anecdotes  and  repartees  illuEtratirc  of  hin  good  humour,  were  current  at 
CoTentry  long  after  my  settlement  there-  One  of  Ihem  now  occurs  to  uie ;  A . 
neighbour  of  his,  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  energy,  proposing  to  enter  into 
partnershipwilh  another  neighbourofaomewhatsimilar  habits,  asked  the  Doctor's 
advice  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure;  and  he  replied  very  signiScantly^ — 
"  Partner-thip*  are  rather  dangerous  ships  to  sail  in." 

Dr.  Iluutington  was  undoubUdly  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  ofitis  day. 
lie  spoke  extemporaneously,  seldom  writing  more  than  a  skeletou,  or  the  piincipal 
topics,  of  bis  discourse.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  his  reputation  was 
very  high;  but,  as  his  health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  failed,  liis  reputation 
seemed  proportionably  to  decline.  I  remember  hearing  Dr.  liackus  of  Somers 
express  the  opinion  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  not  long  atler  Dr.  Huntington's 
d(»th,  that  he  possessed  superior  talents;  and  that,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  thn 
public  estimate  of  him  was  fully  up  to  his  actual  merits,  but  that,  in  his  later 
days,  it  had  fallen  below  it.  He  was  not  a  laborious  student.  He  had  very  few 
books,  and  depended  chiefly  on  borrowing;  but  having  an  excellent  memory,  he 
retained  a  largo  part  of  what  he  read. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  good  constitution.  Arm  health,  and  high  flow  of  spirits, 
for  many  years;  and,  as  one  of  his  prominent  parishioners  remarked  to  me, 
would  "easily  ride  over  all  difficulties."  A  few  years  before  his  death,  however, 
his  constitution  was  broken  by  sickness,  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  appeared 
to  &il  together. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  Settlement  at  Coventry  that  Dr.  Huntington's  poathu- 
mous  work  in  defence  of  Universal  Salvation,  was  published.  It  occasioned  mudi 
surprise  and  speculation  in  various  circles;  and  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  will  probably  never  be  explained-  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  case  which  I  remember,  was  this: — Some  lime  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  on  Universal  Salvation,  and  sent  it  to  a  brother 
minister,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  requesting  his  remarks  upon  it.  The 
minister,  after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  Dr.  H.  through  Mr.  Brockwaj*  of  Columlua, 
who,  on  delivering  it  to  him,  ventured  to  ask  if  it  expressed  his  real  opinions. 
The  answer,  I  understood,  was  evasive,  and  to  Kir.  Brockway  somewhat  unsatii' 
factory.  The  whole  affair  of  the  publication,  though  it  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  still  continues  as  matter  of  history,  ha*  long  since  ceased  to  be 
talked  about. 

Alfbctionately  yours, 

ABTEL  ABBOT 

•  TmokiS  BnoCKWAr  tna  bum  In  Lrme,  Conn.,  in  tha  jent  nU;  «u  ETaduaM  >(  Tal* 
(MI*n  inlT6Bi  nu  ordained  pHtor of  the  SMDDd  Soniot;  In  Lcbsnon,  (Cruik,)  Juni  it, 
ITT!;  n>marn«l  lo  Eunicn  lAthropof  Norwich.  Decfmber  IB,  IT72,  bmbom  ho  bad  lUrlMti 
dslldron;  and  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Lyme,  Jul*  a,  ISOT,  iti  lbs  alil;- third  jsar  of  bis  age, 
■ad  thirtj-aiitb  of  hie  mtnittry.  He  «u  >mall  In  lUIure,  but  a  man  of  ("Uisgc,  and  a  warm 
advocate  for  fall  oonntrj-s  indejiendenoe.  When  the  Britinb  bDmcd  New  Londun. — u  toon  a* 
th*  B«WB  reached  tbe  place  of  bia  r?jiidpDoe,  ho  alarled  itlT  with  hi*  Icrg  gqn,  and  Heacao*,  and 
panahionen,  lo  aniit  in  doiiig  battle  with  the  eoemj.  He  pul>luibed  an  Epic  IPnem,  enUtlad 
"  The  GonMl  TniEedv,''  {119  pp..  It  mo.,)  ITSa;  alio,  a  Sonnon OD  "VirtaeiUown  mwaideT," 
nib;  aDduDeallbe'nnllnationor  Beiaied  Pinnco,  [who  wai  bom  at  Lebanon,  (Crank),  Jaly 
28,  176V;  wiu  EnuluBted  at  Uarlnmiith  CnllEge  In  1791 :  itndled  Divinity  under  the  Her.  Dr. 
piaalleF ;  vu  ordained  putor  of  the  obnnh  fn  Milford  iu  171)6 1  retired  IVom  official  dn^  In 
ocnuequRniHof  >.HandinflnnIlj,  IniSr.fli  and  died  Seplember  IS,  1848.1  One  of  Ur.  Brook- 
wav'e  noi,  Dfoi/atc,  Kubom  atCslnmbia,  Deoatnher.  39,  I7TA;  waa  KndualiHl  ■.( 'Vi.W^.ii&T^k 

in  1T»T;  WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  oburob  in  ElliniHon,  Conn.,  a«v«™]i«T\'i.%'l^-,-m»-» 

ried  to  Mimnda  Ilaii  of  Ellinftan,  October  29,  1TB9,  "by  wtom  \io  \vttd  seieo  aliWwmi-,  *bI 
Jannarj  27,  iHI9.     till  ininisUT  fxtcnded  throngli  ft.rt,\  yi-wii,  tVmin.  iiu'rl.i>i  v^  ^»» 
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FROM  THE  RET.  DAKIEL  WALDO. 

DiMr  Sir:  Dr.  nantington  of  CoTentrj  WM  a  iialhre  of  tlie  same  parisli  witk 
Bjadf,  bat  he  had  left  the  place  before  I  waa  old  enough  to  be  aoqnainted  with 
htm;  and,  though  he  oocaaioiially  returned  there  to  Tiait  his  fricoda,  I  am  not 
■are  that  I  erer  met  him  till  after  I  had  completed  my  College  course.  WbSe  I 
was  a  student  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  I  wdl  remember  his  pay- 
iqg  the  Doctor  a  Tisit;  and  I  subsequently,  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  passed 
a  night  with  him  at  his  own  house. 

Dr.  Huntii^fton  may  be  said  to  haye  been  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slender  and  graoeftd  form,  and  remark- 
able Ibr  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  I  remember  that  much  of  what  he  aaid  to 
■M,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  night  with  him,  was  a  eulogy  upon  nj 
grand&ther,  who  was  a  somewhat  distinguished  teacher  from  Boston,  and  under 
whom  he  said  he  had  reoeiTed  part  of  his  early  education.  He  seemed  to  have  in 
InstinctiTe  desire  to  make  every  body  around  him  happy;  and  I  should  suppose 
that  this,  with  his  constitutional  politeness,  might  hare  rendered  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  him  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  reprover.  He  was,  I  think,  eminentlj 
fitted  to  be  popular  in  general  societ  j . 

The  great  problem  of  Dr.  Huntington's  life,  as  you  know,  was  his  book,  which 
took  the  world  so  much  by  surprise  after  his  death.  Of  course  I  am  unable  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery — I  mean,  upon  the  hd  that  his  Tiews  on  that 
•object  should  not  have  been  divulged  previous  to  his  death.  I  remember  to  have 
hesotl  Dr.  Hart,  with  whom  he  was  in  intimate  relations,  say  that,  in  a  convcr- 
•ailon  with  bun,  Dr.  Huntington  raised  objections  against  the  doctrine  oC 
ftiture  punishment,  professedly  to  see  how  he  would  answer  them;  and  the  same 
thing  I  was  informed  occurred  in  conve^'stionB  with  several  others  of  his  dericil 
brethren.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  attention  had  long  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  though  it  was  proljably  not  till  a  very  late  period,  that  his  views 
became  fixed.  Had  be  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would 
have  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  them. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  fond  of  pleasantry,  and  I  used  to  hear  many  of  his 
remarks  repeated  as  specimens  of  keen  wit.  A  Mr.  T ,  who  was  a  remark- 
ably dull  preacher,  and  finally,  I  believe,  abandoned  his  profession,  after  preach- 
ing some  time  at  M d,  had  disgusted  the  people  so  much  by  his  intoleraUe 

stupidity  and  dulness,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  withdraw,  but  paid 
him  for  his  services  chiefly  or  entirely  in  coppers.  He  had  been  a  student  of 
Theology  under  Dr.  Huntington;  and  the  Doctor  remarked  to  him  in  reference 
to  the  coin  in  which  they  had  paid  him,  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  preadia 
farewell  sermon  on  the  text — "Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  has  done  me  much 
evil." 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 

Dr.  Huntington  had  a  brother,  Enoch,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Middlctown,  Conn., 
January  6,  1762  ;  and  died  June  12,  1809,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  wai  a 
Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1780  till  1808.      He  was  distinguUhed  as  a 

of  it,  he  had  the  acsistanoe  of  oolleaffuet .  He  wae  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  fiom  1827  till  Ui 
death.  He  pnblbhed  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Beaoon  Gurdon  Ellsworth,  1803-  aSersM 
at  the  dedioatloo  of  the  meeting  bonse  in  Ellington,  1806 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Mifeionarr  8o«i- 
Hr  of  Conneotiont;  an  Election  Sermon,  1818;  a  New  Year  s  Sermon,  1828.  One  of  bb  m»^ 
Jom  HaUi  waa  gnduaied  %\  Yale  GoUece  in  1820,  and  hae  been  a  member  of  Cobbvm.  ead 
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Aolkr  while  id  College,  ildcI  in  the  early  part  of  liix  ministry  was  a  very 
pop uUr  preacher,  nod  hod  an  un commonly  fine  elocution,  lint  by  au  attempt 
to  speak  while  sufieriug  from  a  Bcvere  eul<l,  hia  voice  was  no  laanh  injured 
u  greatly  to  impair  the  effect  of  Lis  delivery.  He  continued  his  pnblJc 
labours,  however,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  puhlisbed  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Elijah  Parsons,'  1772  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Kobert 
Habbard,t  1773 ;  two  Sermons  and  an  Address  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Henshaw,  who  perished  at  sea,  1787 ;  a  DisconiBe 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jahez  Hamlin,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  deli- 
vered on  occasion  of  the  eiecution  of  Pelcr  Starr,  1797. 


then 
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FEOM  THK  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  0.  D. 


April  16, 1858. 
[y  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  notices  of 
life  and  character  of  my  venerated  father,  the  Rev.  Teomas  Allen; 
and  though  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  a  son  in  speaking  of  him,  on  somu  points, 
I  will  cndeavoar  lo  give  you  the  most  impartial  judgment  that  I  am  able 
to  form.  The  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  may  have 
rendered  me  oblivious  of  some  things  concerning  him  ;  but  the  Dial«rul 
facts  of  bb  history,  and  the  essential  features  of  hb  character,  are  among 
the  last  things  that  can  ever  pass  from  my  memory- 
He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  ances^try  of 
pious  men.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  i 
na^ve  of  England,  probably  of  Essex,  who  died  al 
1648  ;  whoso  son  Samuel  was  one  of  the  Grst  settle 
1657.  The  third  of  the  same  name,  \ 
ampton,  of  which  Jonathan  Edwards 


« 


industrious,  virtuouB, 
ras  Samuel  Allen,  a 
Windsor,  Conn.,  in 
'«  of  Northampton  in 
a  deacon  of  tlie  church  in  North- 
j  the  pastor,  and  died  in  1739. 


Next  came  his  own  father,  Joseph  Allen,  a  nciglibour  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
his  steadfast  friend  in  the  struggle  which  he  endured  at  the  close  of  hia 
ministry  here.  His  mother,  Klizubeth  Parsons,  who  was  a  descendant  from 
an  early  settler,  Joseph  Parinons,  was  an  cminentlj  pious  person,  and  died 
in  1800,  aged  more  than  eighty. 

These  parents  had  other  sons  deserving  of  record  among  the  worthy  men 
of  the  country;  as  Moset  Allen,  a  clasa-male  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton 
College,  and  a  minister  of  Midway.  Geot^a,  and  Chaplain  to  a  brigade, — 
who  was  drowned  near  Savannah,  February  8, 1779,  aged  thirty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  ashore  from  a  prison  ship,  the  barbarous  Captain  of  which 
refused  his  friends  some  boards  for  his  coffin  ;  and  Solomon  Alltit,  minister 
of    Brighton,  near  Rochester,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  a  new  country,  the 


•  Blijih  pAHiaifi,  wu  >  Ditlre  oT  Northamptoi 
17AD;  nu  ordHlned  pulor  of  Ihe  ihnroh  ia  Kut  Ua 
H«  wu  m  FcUuw  of  t'olo  College  from  1SU  till  1S2] 

t  BoHERT  Udhbarh  wna  bom  in  MidJIelown,  Co 


u  gntdtuted  U 


Is  Colli 


I'lJlT. 


I,  Conn.,  SpplfltobM  IL,  n«-,  ^»»  „ 

■of  lhB<!hutohtaaViB\\.i«im,  VlM»-,<:>*^"« 
NoT(BiVioi  1,  lie*.  »se4  torti-6-"> 
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founder  of  various  cliarches  in  Western  New  York,  and  a  man  of  an  i^oi' 
lolio  character.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fifiby.  In  earlier  hfc, 
ke  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  :  he  at  last  bore  the  titk  of 
Higor.  He  was  the  officer  entrusted  by  Col.  Jamieson  with  the  oonveyioee 
of  Major  Andre,  after  his  capture,  to  West  Point.  He  died  in  New  Teik, 
at  the  house  of  his  son,  Moses  Allen,  in  1821,  aged  seventy. 

My  fiither  was  bom  in  Northampton,  January  17,  1748.  Throegh  a 
kind  and  wise  bequest  of  a  grand-uncle,  whose  name  ho  bore,  ample  pro- 
virion  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1762,  with  a  very  high  reputation  for  8cholanhq», 
especially  in  the  classics.  Having  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  labomi 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Albany,  there  was  then  a  wilderness  of  about  eighty  miles,  excepting  tke 
settlements  of  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  and  Pittsfield,  and  one  or  two 
oUier  towns  in  the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Housatonnoc.  Pittalleld 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  which  a  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  Fren^ 
war.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Pontoosuc,  Of  this  towa, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  minister,  April  18,  1764.  All  the  houses  of  tbs 
village  were  made  of  logs,  excepting  half  a  dozen  ;  but  he  lived  to  see  it 
become  a  rich  and  very  beautiful  town,  with  nearly  three  thousand  inhahi 
tants. 

He  was  married  February  18,  1768,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Btf. 
Jonathan  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Conu.,  and  a  descendant  of  the  illustrioQi 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  They  had  twelve  children.  Mrs.  Allen 
died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1880,  aged  eighty  years. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  lievolution,  my  father  engaged 
warmly  in  support  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  his  country.  Twice 
he  went  out  as  a  volunteer  Chaplain  for  a  short  time :  from  October  3rd,  to 
November  23rJ,  1776,  be  was  with  the  army  at  White  Plains,  near  New 
York,  and  in  June  and  July,  1777,  he  was  at  TiconJeroga.  On  the  retrcst 
of  St.  Clair  before  Burgoyne,  be  returned  home ;  but  the  next  month,  when 
Colonel  Baum  had  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bennington,  lie 
accompanied  the  volunteer  militia  of  Pittsfield, — his  own  people, — who 
marched  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  joined  General  Stark  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  next  day  was  the  battle.  Previous  to  the  assault  of  a  par- 
ticular intrenchment,  occupied  by  refugees,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood,  to 
advance  alone  towards  the  enemy,  and  exhort  them  to  surrender,  huling 
them  from  a  stump,  and  assuring  them  of  good  treatment,  iu  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  them  ;  but,  being  fired  upon,  and  a  bullet  whistling  by  him, 
he  rejoined  the  militia,  and  was  among  the  foremost  who  entered  the  breast- 
work. For  this  brave,  patriotic  act,  he  was  ever  held  in  honour.  After 
the  battle,  he  found  a  Hessian  surgeon's  horse,  loaded  with  panniers  of 
bottles  of  wine.  The  wine  he  administered  to  the  wounded  and  the  wesrj; 
but  two  large,  square  crystal  bottles  he  carried  home  with  him,  as  trophies 
of  his  campaign  of  three  days ; — for,  on  the  third  day, — Saturday,  he 
returned  to  his  people,  and  preached  to  them  on  Sunday.  Those  bottltf 
were  for  many  years  preserved  in  his  family,  sometimes  ruddy  with  wine 
made  from  the  red  currants  of  his  own  garden. 
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Daring  the  rebellion  of  Shays,  which  extended  to  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, he  earnestly  supported  the  authority  of  the  established  government 
of  Biassachusetts.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  seize  him,  and  carry  him 
as  a  hostage  into  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  he  was  too  intrepid  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose  or  his  duty.  He  slept  with  arms  in  his  bedroom, 
ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  In  the  new 
political  controversy,  which  sprang  up  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  his  principles  attached  him  to  what  was  called  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  party  ;  and  he  held  fast  to  his  principles,  though  he  had  few  * 
associates  among  the  New  England  ministers. 

My  father  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  those  affections  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  domestic  and  social  life, — giving  indeed  poignancy  to 
the  arrows  of  affliction,  but  also  swelling  in  a  high  degree  the  amount  of 
*  good  found  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Moses  Allen,  in  1779,  he  took  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Savannah,  out  of 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  infant  son ;  and,  while  the  war 
was  raging  in  the  South,  he  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the  North,  and 
placed  them  in  a  happy  refuge  in  his  own  house.  The  widow  married 
Elisha  Lee,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Allen.  My  father's  first  born  daughter, 
who  married  William  P.  White,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  died  in  London, 
leaving  an  infant  unprotected  by  any  relatives, — her  husband  being  then  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1799,  he  encountered  the  dangers  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  his  grandchild  home  to  his  own  family* 

He  sailed  for  London  in  the  ship  Argo.  On  the  voyage,  many  fears  were 
awakened  by  a  vessel  of  force,  which  pursued  them,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  French  ship.  The  idea  of  a  prison  in  France,  was,  by  no  means,  wel- 
come. In  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  he  obtained  the  Captain's  consent  to 
offer  a  prayer  with  the  men,  and  to  address  an  encouraging  speech  to  them, 
before  the  action.  The  frigate  proved  to  be  British ;  and  the  deliverance 
was  acknowledged  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  friends,  who  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of  England ;  with  John  Newton 
and  Thomas  Haweis,  with  Rowland  Hill  and  David  Bogue  and  others,  from 
whom  he  caught  a  pious  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Foreign  Missions,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  diffused  around  him.  He  regarded  the  London  Missionary 
Society  as  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Divine  Providence  in  modem  times. 
He  was  absent  from  Pittsfield  from  July  3rd  to  December  30th,  1799.  His 
retorn  passage  was  boisterous,  and  extended  to  the  great  length  of  eighty- 
five  days. 

My  father,  during  a  ministry  of  forty-six  years,  was  unwearied  in  dis- 
pensing the  glorious  Gospel.  Besides  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath, 
lie  frequently  delivered  lectures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  preached 
six  or  seven  hundred  funeral  sermons.  He  died  at  Pittsfield,  February  11, 
1810,  aged  sixty-seven.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  several  years. 
As  he  approached  the  grave,  he  cherished  a  bright  and  joyous  Christian 
hope  :  no  fears,  no  doubts,  overclouded  it.  On  the  all-sufficient  Saviour, 
he  rested  with  perfect  confidence,  frequently  exclaiming,  **Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly!"  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  dependancs 
on  (}od,  he  continually  besought  his  friends  to  pray  for  him.  When 
reminded  of  his  great  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  disclaimed  all 
merit  for  what  he  had  done,  although  he  expressed  his  i^Tva%a\^^  V^^\  V^ 
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had  faithfully  preached  the  Gospel.  When  one  of  his  chUdren,  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death,  pressed  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  live,  he  replied, — "Lrrc/ 
I  am  going  to  live  forever." 

My  father  was  of  middle  height  and  slender,  vigorous  and  active ;  of 
venerable  gray  hairs  in  his  age ;  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  affectionate  counten- 
ance ;  hospitable  to  all  visitors,  and  always  the  glad  welcomer  of  his  iriendN 
As  he  was  very  honest  and  frank,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  as  he  lived  when  high  queritions  were  debated,  it  is  not  strange  tint 
those  whom  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose,  should  have  somedmes 
charged  him  with  indiscreet  zeal ;  but  he  cherished  no  malice,  and  his  heart 
was  always  kind  and  tender.  **  Simple  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  sin- 
cere in  his  communications,  and  just  in  his  dealings,  he  set  his  parishioDers 
an  example  of  Christian  morals."  ^*  The  atonement  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  grace,  and  their  application  to  the  practical 
duties  of  life  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  were  the  favourite  subjects 
of  his  public  sermons  and  private  conversations.  He  explained  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  logic,  but  with  a  happy  perspicuity  of  style,  and  recom- 
mended and  enforced  them  with  Apostolic  zeal."  As  he  wrote  out  most  of 
his  sermons  in  Weston's  short  hand,  he  usually,  in  his  preaching,  read 
them  from  his  notes, — but  he  threw  into  them,  with  but  little  action,  great 
fervour  of  spirit.  Sometimes,  in  his  extemporary  addresses  at  the  Com- 
muniou  tabic,  his  trembling  voice,  and  kindling  eye,  and  animated  conntec- 
ance,  were  quite  irresistible. 

My  father  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
White,  1798 ;  on  the  death  of  Moses  Allen,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  AlleB. 
18U1  ;  of  Anna  Collins,  1803  ;  of  his  son  Thomas  Allen,  Jun.,  1806 ;  Elec- 
tion 8crnion,  1S08.  Several  of  his  letters  on  the  sickness  and  death  of  h'ii 
daughter  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Magazine,  1791K 

An  abstract  of  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  White  was  published  ^} 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  in  his  Saturday's  Evening  Post  of  April  5,  1856,  under 
the  head  of  '*  A  Sermon  of  the  Last  Century,"  as  illustrating  the  pulpit 
literature  of  that  period.  The  editor  says — '-  Mr.  Allen  was  remarkable  a? 
one  of  the  very  few  New  England  clergy  of  his  time,  who  were  Democrats 
The  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  of  which  we  t'ive  ai 
account  lielow,  was  admireJ  for  its  pathos,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neigb- 
bourin^  country  committed  passaires  of  it  to  memory."  It  is  recoUect^^d tbi 
his  own  (Bryant's)  mother,  who  lived  on  the  mountainous  rid^e  between  tb 
Connecticut  and  the  vale  of  llousatonnoc,  v,as  one  (>f  the  intL-llifrent  \onu 
women  wlio  thus  evinced  a  relish  for  the  true,  the  pathetic,  and  the  beauti- 
ful :  she  used  to  repeat  passages  from  this  sermon  to  her  little  son,  vfh 
certainly  did  not  grow  up  destitute  of  the  taste,  to  which  she  would  fonn 
him. 

The  abstract  referred  to  is  as  follows: — 

"  Benefit*^  of  Affliction.  A  Anieral  sennon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elii*- 
bctli  While,  in  London,  February  U,  171i.^,  and  delivered  at  Pittsfield  April 22 
&.C.     r.y  Tlio.  Allen,  pastor,  &.c.''  '  ' 

(Text.) — "  Psalm  xciv.  12.  Blesaod  is  the  man  whom  thou  ohaatenest^  O  Lord,  and  tetokeu 
him  out  of  thy  law." 

The  benefits  of  affliction  are  shown  under  several  heads:  1.  As  promoting  a  teach- 
able temper  and  the  Christian  faith.  2.  As  teaching  the  vanity  of  the  world.  3.  A5 
softening  the  heart.  4.  Ka^\iovj\u¥»M%  our  faults,  not  seen  in  prosperity.  5.  Asleid- 
ing  to  serious  reftectloiia  fwn^  \xsftt^  \sva^\\.^\Aft\i^^woL^^'k^\UiL^  to  prayer.    6.  Aacoa* 
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dncWc  to  broihorly  !ove,  peace,  and  unity.  7.  As  promotive  of  deep  hiiniil[ty,  8. 
IJQ(!  pfttieDCc.  'J.  Submisftfoii  lo  God.  10.  As  proiDoiiug  cDmmunion  witb  Uod  and 
^Swy  Cbtistian  grace.     All  which  points  arc  enlarged  upon. 

flplll  •ccordancti  witb  this  teacliiog,  next  are  added  tlic  lentinianta  of  a  Christiao  in 
UHiielioii,  in  a  lew  pages,  begiQnitig:  '' Jt  haspleamidniy  UeaTcalyFitthurla  myjonr' 
jjifg  through  life  tu  exercige  nie  with  various  atflictiooi,  painful  aud  distreasing  in  their 
^HHdre,  but  bighly  adrantageoas  in  tbeir  fhiiti  and  oonaoquencea.  Wants,  nccecil- 
ij  and  itraiis  hare  tAugbt  me  to  depend  on  the  providence  of  Gkid.  O .'  bow  trnn- 
e  in  diieiB  inelauces  in  supplying  my  wants:  Let  me 

„ ..ea  Tot  the  liiture,  while   Ibe  e&rth  U  the  Lord's  and 

iJWA  fulnesa  thereof,  the  world  nnd  they  tbat  dwell  therein.  He  fae&rs  the  ravens  when 
^SMf  ory,  and  will  He  not  supply  his  childrtm  with  bread  ?  I  will  tmat  in  Him  at  all 
Juliet.    The  Lord  in  my  ahepnord,"  ice. 

T  The  following  are  a  few  sentences  tVom  Ibe  Improvement:  "  Look  np,  Christian, 
rtg  Ikith  and  hope  abure  the  groans,  teva,  and  sighs  of  our  Egypt ;  above  yondes  urn, 
•^nioh  contains  the  dust  of  a  ft'iend  to  Uuunt  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
I^Mvenly  Jerusalem.  Come,  the  loiig-wlnhed-for  niornj  roil  on,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
*MUtcn  the  expected  hour.  Great  Uedcemer,  why  is  thy  chariot  so  long  in  coming  I 
''Vliy  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chftriots!  "O!  happy  meeting  of  pious  parents  and 
itfUMren,  companions  here  in  the  sufferings  and  duties  of  lilt;  but  then  partnerB 
^pgelber  in  the  joy  and  triamph  of  that  happy  day,  when  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
niHra  from  tbelr  eyes,  &c." 
)-■   ^Then,  after  expressing  his  gratitnde  to  God  for  giving  him  such  an  amiable  and 

S client  daugblcr,  headds;  ''Great  was  the  trinl  of  her  fait  li  and  snbmisaion  cbeor- 
y  to  resign  all  her  pleasing  morning  hopes  of  life,  and  give  up  all  her  agreeable 
vxpcctationa  of  retnrulng  to  berconntry  and  friends:  but.  God's  grace  was  mighty  in 
IW." 

He  puts  into  her  mouth,  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  the  following  words: 
"  Adieu,  O  America,  my  dear  native  country  ^  a  land  of  light,  IJIierly,  and  peocu. 
Ibf  you  oeverwant  a  successiou  of  wise  and  prudent  rulers  and  A^itbiVil  leaehers. 

■'Adieu,  beloved  Fittsfleld;  (ho  happy  place  wln:rB  I  Hrst  drew  my  breath,  and 
teeelved  my  education;  that  rural  retreat  uf  IVicndship  and  joy."  Dulea 
r«nint«ifiir,  mgriciu. 

"  A.dieu,  ye  dear  companioiu  of  my  youth;  long  may  yon  live  to  be  blcsslngg  in  the 
world. 

"  Adi«a,  tny  dear  parents;  the  debt  of  gratitude  1  owe  you  is  too  blgilir  wyds 
to  otter;  my  heart  ieapa  for  joy  under  its  weight,  and  rises  in  thankful  hoes  to  the 
Parent  of  all  good. 

"Go  on,  my  dear  IVther,  in  your  good  work,  wilh  renewed  alacrity;  and  may  yon 
gather  all  your  dear  Qock  in  the  Heavenly  fdld. 

"And  thou,  tenderoat  of  mothers,  receive  the  parting  embrace  of  thy  firstborn 
4aagLter.  A  thousand  liltssingH  ou  you  rest;  a  thousand  tjianks  I  now  olTer  yon; 
nav  you  go  ou  to  form  your  sous  and  daughters  fur  immortality. 

'Adieu,  my  loving  brothers;   you  ivill  sec  mc  no  more,      I  go  a  little  before 
(•fOU.    Tread  the  paths  of  piety,  and  1  hope  wo  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 
.       "  Uy  two  remaining  sisters,  adieu.    Hearken  tu  Iho  Instructions  I  have  given  in  my 
fetters  to  you.     Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  &c.     Lighten  the  burdens  uf 
fear  that  bare  you,  console  her  grl«h  and  wipi^  sway  lier  tears. 
I       "  Andlbon.my  dear  husband,  the  choice  of  my  youth,  sailing  on  dangerous  seas, 

..in  remote  and  noxious  «limes,  fbr  mv  iu|iport  and  comfort,  adieu.  May  God 

baaten  your  return  to  provide  toi  and  protect  tlisi  sweet  bnbe.  Ah !  let  me  gather 
I'Mminmy  arms,  let  me  give  him  a  parting  hiKS.  Duar  son  of  tby  mother,  'I  lift  my 
I  djing  eyes  loHira  who  is  the  Fatlierorori'han»;'may  lie  protect  and  blew  tliue,  and 
In  his  liui'  limi'  send  tbcc  tu  thy  grand -parents,  us  the  only  vemsini  uf  her  they  h'ved. 
Sweet  bfibc,  adieu." 

"  Rest,  dear  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  my  joys,  from  thcae  tran^ent  tribnUtions, 
wbereivitli  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  Ihee  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Farewell,  dear 
dangbler !  once  a  child  of  ainiction,  but  a  daughter  of  honour  and  virtue,  Best, 
Inuaonal  spirit,  from  all  the  groans,  burdens,  and  tears,  of  tliis  mortal  state  In  the 
Iwppiness  hoped  and  wished  for  by  ihco  in  the  enjoyment  of  tby  God  and  Saviour, 
Guardian  angels,  ye  ministers  lo  execute  the  orders  of  Divine  ftovidcnoc,  moy  j-ou 
tMtch  hor  repose,  0  grave,  keep  your  sacred  deposit,  until  yon  shall  hear  Chriit'ii 
'  VVtoc  in  the  glorious  niornln?  of  the  resurrt-ctinn,  and  relum  In  glory  that  which  Is 
aoim  in  corruption.  Let  instruction  blossom  on  her  tomb,  and  the  mornlngdew  *rater 
K  with  its  tears." 

"  By  foreign  hinds  thy  dying  eves  were  ola«d, 
"  By  foreign  banib  thy  daocnt  limbs  ooiopoKd, 
"  By  forfign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 
"  By  slrangerB  hoounr'd  anil  by  slianjpiti  mnum'^  " 
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My  brother,  Solomon  Mttcdlf  Allen,  who  deiiTed  his  name  Jfefcdf 
from  his  grandmother,  was  bom  in  1789 ;  was  graduated  with  high  npfr 
tion  at  Middlebury  College  in  1818  ;  studied  Theology  at  Andover;  mni 
two  years  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated;  aiii 
1816  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages,  haying  riflen  toft 
honour  in  seven  years  after  commencing  the  study  of  Latin.  He  Mil 
next  year,  September  23,  1817,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  He  iwA, 
mastered  the  abstruse  and  profound  branches  of  mathematical  8cieBee,fli 
acquired  the  stores  of  classical  learning.  But  all  his  fair  promiii  w 
blasted  in  a  moment.  Some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the  etiMf 
induced  him  to  go  upon  the  roof  of  the  College  building  in  order  k 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  the  breaking  of  a  board  which  sustained  Mil 
occasioned  his  fall  to  the  ground  and  his  death  the  same  erening.  bMi 
submission,  he  cried  out — ''The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rgw' 
Tet  he  had  reasons  for  wbhing  to  live,  which  were  hid  from  the  puUieiyi; 
for  he  left  behind  him  a  beloved  one,  who  was  pledged  to  be  Us.  bb 
unquestioned  &ith  in  the  Redeemer  he  had  a  treasure  which  heeoildit 
lose.  Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  ALLBl 


■♦♦" 


SAMUEL  EATON. 

1764—1822. 
PROM  THE  REV.  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD, 

PR0PE880R  IN   BOWDOIN   COLLEGE. 

BowDoiN  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  January  18, IStf^ 
My  dear  Sir :  In  obedience  to  your  repeated  requests,  I  will  commuioiii 
kny  impressions,  obtained  from  personal  recollections,  and  from  other  soottfi 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  P^aton  of  Harpswell. 

He  lived  a  few  miles  from  Brunswick  ;  and,  while   I  was  a  member (^ 

College,  I  often  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  fn  the  church  where  ^ 

officers  and  students  attended  public  worship.     I  once  visited  himathiflo** 

house,  and  have  heard  much  of  him  from  his  own  people,  as  well  as  fro 

my  friends  who  were  acquainted  with  him.     A  man  so  marked  and  pecilii' 

could  not  pass  away  without  distinct  remembrance  in  a  multitude  of  nuBti^ 

No  clergyman  of  his  day  was  better  known,  or  attracted  more  notice  in  tii? 

part  of  the  State.     Being  a  member  of  the  first   Board  of  Overseers  rf 

Bowdoin  College,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board,  be  was  a  conspif*' 

ous  object  on  the  Commencement  stage,  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  k* 

remarkable  appearance  is  one  of  the  cherished  reminiscences  of  the  stodeiW 

of  that  period.     He  was,  I  should  judge,  a  little  above  the  average  stattR' 

of  a  large  muscular  frame,  of  full  habit,  and  was  dignified  and  courteowii 

his  manners.     His  entrance  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  »9f 

what  stately  progress  up  the  broad  aisle, — ^bowing,  as  was  the  custom  of  tk 

time,  to  tbe  sittert^  on  ea&V  «\<i^^«.W%.^  attracted  attention,  and  was  impr^ 

•iTe.     In^eBt  an  a^e^  mvn^  ol  \Aa  V)>rai  «xA  \fiisQ3i«t^\^  «^  dnss  of  tf9 
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jMTB  since, — a  spacious,  broad- akirted  coat,  beaTily  caffed,with  wide  pocket 
t»fe,  and  large  square  collar,  a.  waistcoat  flaring  in  front  and  falling  to  the 
ItMCB,  breccbcs,hig)i  shoes  with  large  platod  bucklea, — the  whole  surmounted 
vilb  a  capacious  white  wig  and  cocked  hat, — and  ;ou  have  a  figure  which,  in 
'  ikose  dayx.  men  looked  at  a  second  time,  and  which  would  now  be  followed 
aad  gaiod  after.  As  he  waa  once  coming  up  to  Brunswick,  in  full  dress, 
Magisterially  on  horseback,  and  with  the  slow  trot  befitting  bis  atation  and 
OBlUng,  an  Irinhman,  not  long  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  at  work  by 
Ihe  road-side,  caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  emerged  from  the  pinea  South  of 
the  College.  Never  having  Been  such  an  array,  except  on  the  Justices  of 
his  father  laud,  and  having  perhaps  aome  of  bis  own  misdeeds  brought  lo 
Vemembrance  by  the  sudden  apparitiuu,  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly  affrighted- 
He  took  to  hie  heels,  and  ran  into  the  houac,  with  staring  eyes,  exclaiming, 
"  the  Judges  are  coming  1  I  just  saw  one  riding  in  with  a  wig,  big  as  a 
shape." 

Hr.  Katon,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,*  van  bom  at  Braintree,  (Quincy,) 
Mua.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  After  graduation,  ho 
kept  school  for  a  few  nioutba  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  and  used  to  boast  of 
tuviog  had  Rufus  King,  who  was  afterwanls  the  distingui>,hed  statesman  of 
New  York,  amoug  bis  pupils.  In  October,  1704,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ministry  at  Harpawell.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  on  a  scanty  salary  of  from  forty  to  sixty-six  pounds ;  and  even  this 
meagre  stipend,  as  it  would  now  be  regarded,  ceased  to  be  paid  ten  years 
before  bis  death,  when  he  generously  retiniiuished  to  his  people  eleven 
bnndred  dollars,  in  which  they  had  become  indebted  to  him.  A  violent 
■tonn  prevented  him  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  which  completed  the 
fifty-tighth  year  of  his  service.  Ho  died  November  5,  1822,  eighty-five 
years  old. 

The  minister  of  Harpswell,  whose  parish  embraced  the  whole  town,  hod 
peculiar  labours  and  exposures  to  undergo.  The  town  lies  on  the  Atlantic 
ooBst,  off  the  common  route  of  travel.  It  is  a  narrow  projection  of  ten  miles 
wmthward  into  Caaco  llay,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  comprises  within  its 
incorporated  limits  aeveral  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerahle  sixe  and  well 
Inhabited.  In  bis  pastoral  visits  and  labours,  the  clergyman  was  often  obliged 
to  ride  several  milca,  and  then  cross  inlets  of  the  sea  to  preach  a  lecture,  or 
to  minbter  comfort  or  aid  to  some  sick  or  sufiering  pariahiooer.  In  addition 
to  hii)  clerical  duties,  Mr.  Eaton  having  experience  and  diacernment  in  the 
more  common  forma  of  disease,  was  generally  applied  to  in  sickness ;  and  he 
usually  carried  with  him  a  lancet  and  the  more  common  and  simple  medi* 
aines.  If  the  case  was  likely  to  baffle  his  skill,  he  advised  his  patient  to 
send  for  a  regular  phyaician.  His  admiralile  sense,  moreover,  and  his  edu- 
cation, fitted  him  to  render  aid  and  counsel  in  matters  of  controversy ;  so 
thitt  he  often  acted  as  an  umpire,  and  very  often  to  the  settliug  of  disputes. 
Seldom  did  his  people  consult  a  lawyer  ;  and  it  ia  even  said  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  most  of  the  wills  in  the  town  were  in  his  hand-writing.  Thus 
was  exhibited  in  real  life  the  portraiture  which  George  Herbert  gives  of  the 
ferm  and  character  of  the  true  pastor.  "The  country  Pastor  desires  to  be 
nil  to  his  parish  ;  and  not  only  a.  pastor,  but  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  physician. 

•Elubi  Eatox  «u  nwliuUd  st  Harvanl  College  in  1729;  wu  ord^ned  putor  of  a 
Enroll  In  Bmintnp,  Mb;  28. 1T3I ;  n-sigDBd  fain  sfanrp  Jnne  T,  ITAO ;  vu  IdiMUhI  ■!  H>rp(- 
■«U,Ue.,  Id  UM;  »nd  rtiod  April  ZI,  ITM,  •pd  flfly-Bve.  He  died  gf  «  cancer  upon  the  flp, 
bat  oodIIddM  W  praash  lill  wltblu  throe  loaiitlii  gf  bit  dcnih. 
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Therefore  he  endnree  not  that  anj  of  his  flock  should  go  to  law ;  but  in  ai^ 
oontroTersy,  that  they  should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  tiiis  end,  he 
hath  got  to  himself  some  insight  in  things  onlinarilj  incident  and  ecmtio- 
yerted  bj  experience,  and  by  reading  some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law,  as 
also  by  dlicoarae  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  erer  sone 
cases  to  a>k,  when  he  meets  with  them/'  ''Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law, 
BO  L)  he  in  siekne.'^.s  also.  If  there  be  any  of  his  flock  sick,  he  is  their 
physician.  It  isi  ea^y  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  sach  a  measure  of  physie 
as  may  be  of  much  Use  to  hliu  Loth  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  done  by 
seeing  one  anatomy,  rcaiiuir  one  book  of  physic,  having  one  herbal  by  him.** 

As  pa:<tor,  lawyer,  an  1  phvdician,  Mr.  Eaton  ha*l  great  sway,  which  he 
exercised  for  the  most  part  wiih  liiseretion  and  success.  He  never,  however, 
suffered  the  paecor  to  be  fur^rotten  in  any  of  his  relations  to  his  people. 
He  was  always  the  minister.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  acceptable  throughoat 
this  r^on.  He  possessed  a  lively  fancy,  had  unusual  power  of  illostntioD 
and  command  of  figurative  language,  and  at  times  was  impressive  and  elo* 
quent, — particularly  in  extemporary  passages.  Many  now  speak  of  hii 
earnest  inculcation  of  doctrine,  or  his  appeals,  when  he  would  turn  from  hii 
manuscript,  take  off"  his  spectacles,  (a  movement  which  indicated  that  some- 
thing pointed  or  striking  was  to  come,)  and  gesticulating  with  his  glasses  ii 
hand,  utter  himself  with  great  energy  and  effect.  Occasions  are  remembered 
when  he  threw  a  whole  assembly  into  tears.  His  eccentricity  and  hnmoer 
probably  hindered  somewhat  the  impression  of  his  preaching  abroad,  bet 
not  at  home.  His  people,  accustomed  to  his  manner,  noticed  these  peeoli* 
arities  less,  and  affirmed,  to  the  last,  that  no  minister  with  whom  he  ezehanged 
pleased  them  so  well  as  their  own  pastor,  or  equalled  him  in  persuasion  and 
eloquence.  I  have  also,  within  a  few  years,  heard  individuals  in  mid-life 
speak  from  their  own  recollectiun  of  the  awe  he  iusj'ireJ,  when  he  made  bis 
customary  visits  to  the  schools  to  cuteeln.>e  the  chil  Iron. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  fetrunL:  n.itive  powers,  of  logical  mind,  of  roadv  wit, 
of  a  good  tci;ji»cr,  of  fearless  in-icpentlencc,  of  striL-t  integrity,  and  of  unt*(ues- 
tioned  piety.  Ha  w:i.>  not  di-itiuguishci  for  scholarship,  if  1  may  judge  from 
a  Latin  inscription  (.n  tiic  grave  stone  which  he  jdaced  over  the  remains  of 
his  father,  in  which  the  respect  cherishrd  )»y  a  dutiful  son  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  the  Latinity.  lie  imldhed  fully  the  spirit  of  the  stirrini^  times  in 
which  he  lived.  lie  was  a  zealous,  unliinching  friend  of  li]»erty,  and  tixk 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  aflairs.  Throughout  the  llevoluiiua 
he  was  ever  ready,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  imbue  his  jieople  with 
earnest  zeal  in  resisting  oj)pression.  From  some  of  his  MS  discourses,  it  is 
plain  that  his  preaching  often  took  its  tone  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
I  have  before  me  a  series  dated  July — August  1774,  on  Ex.  xv,  11.  **Who 
18  like  unto  Thee,  oh  Lord,  amongst  the  Gods !  Who  is  like  unto  Thee 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  I " — the  object  of  which 
was,  evidently  to  encourage  his  people  in  the  conflict  on  which  the  country 
had  entered  ;  and  what  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  on  such  grounds  as 
became  a  servant  of  God, — so  distinct  and  emphatic  a  recognition  of  tke 
sovereignty  and  agency  of  God,  and  their  dependance  on  His  Providence 
and  Grace,  such  a  holding  forth  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  and 
such  fidelity  in  rebuking  all  vain  confidence,  and  such  urgency  in  beseeching 
God's  people  to  commit  themselves  and  the  cause  of  the  country  to  Him,  as 
ire  now  seldom  beax.    H.e  s^oVla  «&  if  the  ^ople  of  New  England  were  a 
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chosen  generation  through  whom  und  for  whom,  if  they  clave  to  Him,  God 
would  work  wonders. 

Some  of  his  stirring  and  efifective  appeals  during  that  struggle,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  throughout  to  its  glorious  result,  was  perhaps 
quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  civilians  or  of  the  soldiers  who  conducted 
it,  are  still  remembered  or  reported.  In  April,  1775,  a  meeting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and  liarpswell  was 
summoned  to  be  held  at  the  meeting  house,  a  mile  south  of  where  the 
College  now  stands,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  towns  for  defence. 
After  the  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  present  and  had 
been  active  in  earnest  conversation  witli  individuals  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting,  was  requested  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  address  the  people.  Several 
hundreds  were  gathered,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  lukewarm  ones,  and 
some  who  were  even  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures.  lie  yielded  to  the 
gumimons,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  their  patriotism  against  British 
oppression.  His  speech  was  so  effective  in  exciting  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  people,  that  in  the  frenzied  excitement  of  their  passions,  several, 
under  the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, — a  man  of  overbearing, 
uncompromising  character,  seized  one  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
outspoken  of  the  opposers,  and  who  held  a  commission  under  the  King, 
attempted  to  compel  him  to  renounce  King  and  Parliment,  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence,  even  proceeded  to  bury 
him  alive.  A  few  of  the  more  considerate,  by  a  resolute  interposition, 
rescued  the  victim  of  their  fury,  just  as  they  had  nearly  effected  their 
object.  Soon  after  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  August,  1775, 
a  recruiting  officer  went  to  Harpswell  to  raise  volunteers.  Unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  met  Mr.  Eaton  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting-house,  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  speak  to  the 
people  on  the  subject.  **Sir,"  said  the  pastor,  **it  is  my  Communion 
Sabbath,  and  I  must  not  introduce  secular  sulgects  during  the  day.  I  will 
think  of  the  matter  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Perhaps  I  will  invite  the  peo 
pie  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  nieeting-housc,  at  the  going  down  of  tie 
sun."  This  he  did — after  service  he  went  home  and  to  his  study,  and 
opened  his  Bible  to  see  what  he  could  find  adapted  to  the  case.  Uis  e^es 
fell  on  this  passage, — Jeremiah  XLViii.,  10.  "Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth 
back  his  sword  from  blood.''  At  sundown  the  people  gathered,  and  with 
those  words  as  a  text,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  them  from  the  horse  block 
(now  standing).  That  night  forty  volunteered  for  the  service  required. 
Years  afterward  said  he  to  some  one  to  whom  he  related  this  incident,  "and 
now  they  call  me  Tory,  because  I  oppose  the  present  war,  (1812.)  They 
call  me  a  sower  of  sedition,  a  stirrer  up  of  strife,  a  ringleader  of  the  sect 
of  Federalists :  and  I  glory  in  the  title.*' 

Mr.  Eaton  was  decidedly  an  original,  and  many  anecdotes  are  handed 
down  which  illustrate  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  his  humour.  Change 
of  manners  and  of  society  will  prevent  the  counterpart  of  such  an  one  from 
appearing  again,  and  for  that  reason,  a  just  portraiture  of  the  man  makes  it 
proper,  and  not  below  the  dignity  of  your  work,  to  record  a  few  reminisoen* 
ces  on  this  point. 

Like  most  of  the  clergy,  he  was  a  decided  and  ardent  Federalist.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  that  divided  and  shook  the 
ooontry,  just  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812^  Gqv«  StitOii^^ 
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Maiitfhniftti  iMaed  a  Procbaifttioii  for  a  Fast  on  oeoanon  of  the  war,  k 
which  the  war  was  severely  condemned.  Mr.  Eaton  read  tlie  pronlawwrtioa 
to  his  congregation,  as  wa8  the  custom,  two  Sabbaths  before  the  s^pointed 
day.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  aerriee,  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit, — at  once  by  that  movement  arresting  the  attentioD  of 
the  assembly,  and  securing  profound  stillness,  deliberately  nnfolded  the 
document  this  second  time,  and  remarked  in  his  peculiarly  emphstio 
way,  closing  with  his  never-to-be-forgotten,  long-drawn  ahem!  ''My 
hearers,  I  read  the  Governor's  Proclamation  last  Sabbath,  but  it  is  so 
excellent,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  read  it  to  you  again,  ahem!**  He  thea 
read  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  expressed  his  hearty  assent  to  the  seaCi- 
ments  it  contained. 

Mr.  Eaton  had  peculiar  gifts  in  prayer.  Occasions  are  still  remembend 
of  his  remarkable  appoeiteness,  pathos,  and  eloquence  in  this  serrioe.  He 
not  unfrequently,  however,  allowed  his  own  decided  views  of  men  aid 
measures,  to  give  tone  and  expression,  which  many  years  ago  were  tolertted, 
but  would  n<^  be  now.  He  was  preaching  at  Fieeport,  a  fe^v^  miles  Weit 
from  Harpswell,  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  when  the  ooimtiy 
was  fired  with  a  flame  of  bitter,  political  partisanship.  In  the  long  prayer  of 
the  morning  service,  he  is  commonly  reported, — and  I  have  no  doubt  of  ^ 
exact  truth  of  the  statement, — to  have  expressed  himself  thus,  in  referenee  to 
the  state  of  public  affairs : — *'  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  for  our  ene- 
mies ;  we  would  therefore  pray  for  the  President  and  Tlce  President  of  thaw 
United  States ;  and  for  the  CK>vemor  and  Lieut.  Governor  of  this  Oonunoa- 
wealth ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  supplicate  for  them  the  restraining  sod 
guiding  wisdom,  which,  in  his  view,  they  so  much  needed,  and  to  imfdore 
that  they  might  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  text  of  his  sermon 
had  a  bearing  on  the  degeneracy,  as  he  regarded  it,  into  which  the  countiy 
had  fallen:  **Ichabod; — the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel."  (1  Sam.  iv., 
21.)  This  was  when  Maine  constituted  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  it  singularly  enough  happened  that  Lieut.  Governor 
Gray  of  Massachusetts,  un  a  journey  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  passing 
the  Sabbath  in  Freeport,  and  was  present  in  the  congregation,  although 
the  preacher  was  not  aware  of  it.  On  being  asked,  after  service,  if  be 
knew  that  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  his  hearers — "No,  indeed  I  did  not," 
replied  Mr.  Eaton:  '*  well,  he  got  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good," 
or  to  that  effect. 

In  this  connection,  the  history  of  his  last  and  best  wig  and  hat  may  be 
introduced,  as  it  illustrates  his  power  and  skill  in  cunveying  reproof  and 
instruction  in  prayer.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  ssso- 
ciates  on  the  bench,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions,  in  their  annual  circuit,  used  often  to  arrange  their  joumej 
through  the  district  of  Maine,  so  as  to  be  at  Brunswick  on  the  Sabbalh; 
and,  as  there  was  no  settled  minister,  Mr.  Eaton  was  more  than  once,  atthdr 
suggestion,  sent  for  to  preach.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  these  person- 
ages usually  attended  the  forenoon  service  only,  and  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tinued their  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Eaton,  aware  of  their 
practice  and  seeing  that  they  were  in  the  congregation,  referred  to  them 
particularly  and  properly  in  the  prayer  of  the  morning.  He  rendered 
thanks  for  the  example  set  by  men  of  their  position,  of  regard  for  the  Loid*i 
Day  and  wordtdp ;  and  i^w}^^  \!hai\»  ibft^  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  unite  wiik 
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God's  people  In  the  worsliip  of  tbe  afternoon  also.  After  the  service  had 
procecJetl  iu  ihu  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  t'ogoged  in  tbe  long  prayer,  the 
geotlemco  who  had  dined  a  mile  distant,  entered  and  took  their  plaoee. 
Ue  Eaton,  nho  had  the  aingular  habit  of  performing  this  service  with  one  eye 
o|ien,  noticed  their  entrance,  and  took  occasion  to  offer  thanks  that  they 
had  Bet  ao  good  an  example  on  both  parts  of  the  day.  An  inoidenl  may 
have  coDtribuled  to  this  happy  effect  of  his  rather  adventurous  admonition. 
At  tbe  close  of  the  morning  service,  the  travellers  paused  in  the  vestibolo 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  introduced  to  the  preacher,  Mr.  Eaton,  in  his 
most  formal  and  courtly  manner,  received  them,  and  after  the  introduotioa 
addressed  them  as  they  stoud  around  him  on  the  great  responsibility  attached 
to  their  exalted  station,  aud  reminded  them  of  the  day,  irhen  thoy,  too, 
ahonld  be  judged  and  must  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Several 
had  loitered  to  observe  what  was  passing,  and  witncBseJ  tbe  scene.  I  have 
been  assured  that  these  dignitaries  received  like  children,  the  words  of  the 
reoerablc  minister  of  Christ,  and  were  evidently  moved.  The  Chivf  Justice 
afterwards  confessed  that  be  bad  never  been  made  to  feel  his  own  rcsponsibil' 
ity  more  sensibly.  The  gentlemen  were  so  impressed  with  the  fidelity  and 
honest  boldness  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  with  his  preaching,  that,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  regard,  they  soon  after,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
purchased  the  wig  aud  throe  cornered  hut  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Bos- 
ton, then  recently  deceased,  and  sent  them  to  him.  This  wig  was  buried 
with  him. 

His  prayer  offered  at  tbe  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey*  iu  this  town, 
is  1811,  I  have  often  beard  spoken  of  as  remarkable  for  iu  fervour,  elo- 
quence, and  appropriateness.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing,  now  living  in 
advanced  life,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  perform- 
ancB  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard  such  eloquence  in  England  or 
this  country,  and  chsructeristically  added  that  "  Mr.  Eaton  ought  to  break  his 
neok  as  he  goes  home;  for  he  can  never  do  the  like  again;" — much  tbe 
aame  uompliment  as  the  kte  Hon.  Mr.  Mason  once  paid  to  Mr.  Webster, 
when  they  practised  together  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  bar,  after  a  most 
able  and  successful  effort  i  "  Now,  Webster,  die." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service  at  tbe  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oilman  of  North  Yarmouth  in  1809.  The  selection  I  may  remark,  showed 
tbe  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was  held  by  the  churches.  His  prayer  on 
that  occasion,  during  which  the  whole  crowded  assembly  and  the  preacher 
himself  were  bathed  in  tears,  is  still  referred  to  as  illustrating  his  power. 

The  following  anecdote,  while  it  affords  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
humour,  may  aUo  convey  an  impression  of  his  commanding  presence  and  dig* 
nity-  lie  waa  invited,  with  his  church,  to  sit  in  council  at  North  Yarmouth. 
Whin  the  question  of  a  presiding  ofRcei'  arose,  although  that  distinction  had 
naually  fallen  on  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Eaton  proposed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scottt 
of  Minot  should  be  chosen  Motlerator.     Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  Mr.  Eaton 

ET  nu  bom  >I  Norlbborougb,  Mu>.,  in  1TS4;  wu  gnuiuited  ut  Burrud 
Tulor  in  Bovdoia  College  in  181U-11;  wu  ardain«l  >t  Jlmniwiok,  Ue., 

LimisacMl  In  April,  ISUi  »■>  InitkUwl  at  Pdbuii,  Mua.;  nu  aRemrdl 

llnnimd  unl  HU  installed  at  Unenfleld  jn  Oeluber,  ia2&:  and  <lied  Mnnh  lA,  l&Zi,  ayad 
filW-oDo.  Ui  nubliibed  Scnnona  on  Ctan  obanwter  of  Cbriit  and  a  Sermon  on  tlio  death  of 
OMrtwa  Insu  N'owuin  of  GnseoDeld,  1B23.     In  Ibo  laltcr  port  of  bla  life  he  ^u  *.\.^\^w<w^- 

Tjo.iiiu*s  Scott  mn  fur  lomo  tiino  minitUr  at  \aTmo>H,\i,  -So-sfcSoutv..-,  »»»  -voiMi:^^ 
oMlorof  thflohurrb  in  Poland,  «e„  Julj  27,  IHW;  atWr  t\iB  4Ww™o»  V\*  v.ira,  -»« «^ 
^tadttoa  biioiigiaii  oimrgf,  sod  nai  initalled  paatot  ot  tho  ohuicii  ^n  WiaiA,  » w«*  t»^»- 
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Bhcmld  reoeive  the  honour ;  but  Mr.  Eaton  nrgedthat  the  oomplimont  propeilj 
belonged  to  his  brother  Soott.  Mr.  Scott  argued  that  Mr.  Eaton  was  better 
fitted  for  the  office^^*'  Why,"  8^d  he,  ''  there  is  more  in  Mr.  Eaton's  Toioe 
and  in  his  wig  than  in  all  I  can  say  or  do."  Mr.  Eaton  immediately  arose, 
took  off  his  wig  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Scott's  head; — ** There,  Brother  Scott, 
you  are  welcome  to  my  wig." 

Mr.  Eaton  lived  a  bachelor ;  once  saying  to  a  visitor  who  had  referred  to  his 
solitary  condition  that,  with  his  small  salary,  he  could  never  think  of  asking 
any  lady  to  share  his  poverty  with  him.  Two  maiden  sisters,  however,  lived 
with  him  many  years,  and  died  under  his  roof,  whose  eccentricities,  he  pro- 
bably thought,  would  have  made  his  home  uncomfortable.  He  folly 
approved  of  the  matrimonial  state  for  others,  and  was  ever  ready  to  render 
his  official  aid.  Once  being  called  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  the  Law  in 
Brunswick,  (who  subsequently  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Maine,)  he 
playfully  remarked,  just  before  the  service,  that  he  always  estimated  the 
affection  of  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride  by  the  /ee.  The  gentleman  was 
greatly  amused  by  the  hit  and  the  hint,  and  took  care  not  to  iisll  under 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Eaton  professed  his  assent  to  the  theological  views  set  forth  in 
Willard's  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  He  held  to  the  Half-wsy 
Covenant.  He  was  decided  in  doctrine,  and  preached  with  discrimination 
and  effect.  I  have  been  told  that,  about  the  time  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  a  party  of  theological  students  from  the  Seminary  at 
Andover  were  passing  a  vacation  on  the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  and  chaoeed 
to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Harpswell.  They  attended  public  worship.  The 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  they  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  in  a  congregation  mainly  of  sea-faring 
men,  controverted  views  of  that  subject  with  which  they  had  been  tasked  in 
the  Lecture  lloom  of  the  Seminary,  presented  with  so  much  clearness  and 
vigour,  by  a  clergymen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard.  His  ministry  was 
blessed  iu  the  early  part  of  it,  by  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.  He  was 
always  summoned  to  assist  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  at  a  distance,  lie  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  1794  and  1797.  He  was  for  six  years  President  of 
the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  After  a  longer  service  than  any  other 
minister  of  Christ  in  this  State,  with  the  single  exception,  it  is  believed,  of 
a  venerable  servant  of  God,  now  living  near  liangor,  **  having  served  his  own 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,"  he  died  in  hope  and  peace. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD. 

tinned  about  twenty-three  yean.  Early  in  the  year  1819,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  to  desist  from  his  public  labours,  and  he  died  in  October  following,  acfd 
seventy-five,  lie  published  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft,  liliS,  aud 
a  Sermon  before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  18U8. 
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JOHN  MARSH,  D.  D  * 

1765—1821. 

John  Marsh  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  November  2,  (0.  S.)  1742. 
His  father  was  David  Marsh,  a  mau  of  great  integrity,  and  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  about  eighty.  His  ancestors  came  from 
England  to  this  country  in  its  early  settlement,  and,  for  three  generations, 
they  had  resided  at  Haverhill.  His  mother's  name,  before  marriage,  was 
Mary  Moody.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cutting  Moody  of  Newbury,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  that  place  in  1634.  She 
was  distinguished  for  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  seven  brothers 
in  succession. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Henry  True  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1761.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Theology,  for  some  time,  under  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barnard  of  Haverhill,  who  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  that 
day.  After  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1765,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
prosecute  his  studies  still  further  at  the  College.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  Tutorship,  and  held  the  office  till  1773.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
always  spoke  of  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  having  brought  him  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
many  valuable  and  enduring  friendships.  After  refusing  several  calls  to 
settle  in  the  ministry,  he  accepted  one  from  the  First  church  and  society  in 
Wethersficld,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
James  Lockwood,  in  January,  1774.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Weston,  Mass.  His  charge  was  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  as  it  embraced  not  less  than  thirty  individuals  of  a 
collegiate  education,  and  many  families  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  but, 
to  a  person  of  his  refined  literary  taste,  and  highly  polished  manners,  thb 
circumstance  only  gave  additional  attraction  to  the  field  of  labour. 

In  December,  1775,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebe- 
nezer  Grant,  of  East  Windsor.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children,— 
three  sons  and  four  dau<rhters.  One  of  his  sons,  the  youngest,  was  removed 
in  childhood  ;  another,  the  eldest,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  wife 
the  daughters,  and  one  son  survived  him.  The  surviving  son  is  the  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  now  (1849)  Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union. 

In  1801,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  nineteen  years.  His  appearance  at  Commencement  till  nearly 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  venerable  white  wig, — perhaps  the  very  last  tho.' 
was  worn  in  New  England,  never  failed  to  attract  attention  and  comman^ 
respect. 

In  1806,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froD 
Harvard  College. 

*  Teimej*8  Fun.  Sorm. — MS.  from  hU  daujrhter. 
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He  coDtinnod  in  the  regular  discbarge  of  his  pastoral  duties  till  abaol 
1815,  when  he  was  affected  with  a  hoarseness  which  rendered  preaching  diff^ 
oolt  for  him,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  procured,  for  a  few  months,  a 
supply  for  his  pulpit.  The  parish,  after  this,  sent  a  committee  to  offer  him 
assistance,  if  he  desired  it.  He  answered  them  by  expressing  a  wish  that 
they  should  procure  for  him  a  colleague  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Rer.  (afUr> 
wards  Dr.)  Oaleb  S.  Tenney,  was,  in  due  time,  brought  in  to  take  part  with 
him  in  the  ministry.  For  five  years  and  a  half,  during  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Tenney,  he  preached  once  a  month  on  the  Communion  Sabbath,  sad 
oopasionally  at  other  times,  until  his  decease. 

In  his  last  illness  he  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  he  died  in  the 
confident  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1821, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  bj 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Ghapin  of  Rocky  Hill,  and  another  sermon, 
having  reference  to  the  event,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by  his  surviviiig 
colleague,  Mr.  Tenney.     Both  sermons  were  published. 

The  whole  number  which  Dr.  Marsh  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  during  his  ministry  was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  A  revival  of  con- 
iiderable  extent  occurred  in  his  parish,  eight  years  previous  to  his  death, 
and  another  was  in  progress  when  he  was  called  away. 

Dr.  Marsh  published  a  Sermon  on  the  awful  catastrophe  of  William 
Beadle's  murdering  his  family  and  himself,  1782  ;  a  National  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  on  account  of  the  Peace,  1783  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  ElectioD, 
1796 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lockwood,  1797 ;  • 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Gol.  John  Chester,  1809. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Marsh  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  and  admired  his  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  I  never  beard  him  preach,  nor  met  him  except  in 
private  intercourse.  The  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  gathered 
partly  from  my  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  feared  God  from  his  youth  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  the  Saviour  by  the  earlj 
instructions  of  devout  parents  ;  as  he  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  a  love  for  religion.  His  religious  opinions  were 
about  the  same  with  those  of  Doddridge  ;  and  probably  he  would  have 
chosen  to  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist.  Certainly  he  was  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Ilopkios,  which  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  controversy  during  a  part  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  groat 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  John  Howe,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  theological  writers,  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  succeeding  periods. 

He  studied  and  wrote  his  sermons  with  great  care.  If  the  few  discourses 
which  he  published  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  his  sermons  indicated  a  much  higher  degree  of  taste 
and  literary  culture  than  was  common  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  yet 
they  were  exceedingly  plain,  and  level  even  to  the  humblest  capacity.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  clear  voice ; 
but,  as  age  advanced,  it  lost  in  a  great  degree  both  its  melody  and  power. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  dignified,  but  without  much  of 
animation  or  action. 
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He  had  a  pbiloflopliical  cast  of  mind, — was  fond  of  the  Sciences  and 
ArliS, — had  an  cxquitiite  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  natural 
Bcenerj.  and  kept  up  an  aciiuaiiitanee  with  the  litcraturo  of  the  daj.  Hia 
favourite  atudj,  however,  wus  Theologj  ;  the  Bible  waa  his  constant  com- 
p&nion ;  and  he  derived  great  enjoyment  especially  from  hia  meditations  on 
the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  Heavenly  world. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  eanse  of  education,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant  aid  in  various  ways  to  indigent  young  men  who  were  endeavouring  to 
prepare  thcmselveB  for  a  course  of  honourable  uaefuluess.  He  was  a  leal- 
oua  patriot  also,  and  took  a  deep  interest  not  only  in  the  establishment  of 
OUT  independence,  but  in  the  aueccsBive  conflicts  and  triumphs  incident  to 
forming  and  sustaining  the  government. 

Perhaps  the  quality  by  which  Dr.  Marsh  was  more  distinguished  than  any 
other,  wus  that  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  that  sound  praetic^ 
wisdom,  which  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  counsellor.  With  this 
was  associated  a  love  of  peace  so  strong  as  to  mount  up  well  nigh  to  a  ruling 
passion  ;  and  in  no  way  wus  hia  great  sagacity  more  frequently  brought  into 
exercise  than  in  preventing  animosities,  or  in  extinguishing  the  coals  of 
strife.  The  following  incident  illustral.iTC  of  this  feature  of  his  character 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  his  family.  Two  brothers,  both 
members  of  his  church,  men  of  good  repute  in  society  and  past  sixty  years 
of  age,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  Repeated 
efforts  had  been  made  by  individuals  and  church  committees  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Marsh  at  length  determined  to 
take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands;  and  requested  the  two  brothers,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  to  oonie  to  his  house.  Both 
oamo  agreeably  to  invitation  ;  hut,  that  they  might  not  meet  in  their  exaspe- 
rated state,  he  asked  the  one  first  offended  to  sit  with  his  family,  and  took 
the  other  with  him  into  his  study,  and  there  he  laboured  with  him  most 
affectionately  and  earnestly, — expounding  to  him  his  Christian  obligations 
and  the  manifold  evils  attending  the  violation  of  them,  until  the  subduing 
influence  of  hia  expostulations  was  felt  in  the  expression  of  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled  on  scriptural  principles,  and  in  actually  signing  a  con- 
fession of  his  delinquency,  which  the  Doctor  prepared  on  the  spot.  The 
dinner  hour  having  now  arrived, — Dr.  Marsh  invited  both  brothers  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to  occupy  a  seat  at  the  table  between  them,  and 
to  give  to  the  conversation  such  a  direction  that  they  might  both  take  a  share 
in  it ;  but  while  the  brother  who  had  felt  the  magio  power  of  his  pastor's 
bland  and  faithful  directions  and  entreaties,  seemed  agreeable  and  light- 
hearted,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  a  heavy  hnrdon,  the  other  was  silent  and 
sullen,  as  if  his  bosom  were  inhabited  by  nothing  but  malignant  hate.  After 
dinner,  the  Doctor  took  Aim  also  into  his  study ;  and  thongh,  at  first,  such 
was  his  bittenieas  and  obstinacy,  that  the  case  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless, 
yet,  after  a  while,  the  stout  heart  began  to  yield,  and  the  man  who,  just 
before,  had  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  malice,  was  ready  to  confess  his 
fault,  and  ask  hui  brother's  forgiveness.  The  Doctor  then  drew  up  another 
confession  corresponding  to  the  one  which  his  brother  had  signed,  and  asked 
him  to  sign  il,^which  he  did  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  t^o 
brothers  were  then  brought  together,  and  \>t,  WuvsV  Tcn.\  Vi»  'Cossa  'Cor  ■««>» 
MTtialea,  and  then  asked  if  they  agreed  lo  iVct-ernvs  vVctc  »^i'i&»^"'^'^'*^'f? 
tbef  both  aoddod  (heir  aj-sont.      -Tbcu."  ™V\  vVc  Niivi<-tiV\<;  -ijMXa^.-  ^ 
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pleased  to  ratify  the  engagement  by  joining  hands."  Instantly  they  grasped 
each  other's  hands,  and,  bowing  their  heads  on  each  others'  necks,  sobbed 
aloud,  and  with  choked  utterance,  simultaneously  said,  *'  Brother,  will  yoa 
forgive  me  ?  Brother,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  To  which  each  responded, 
'*  Tes,  yes,  and  forever."  After  this  convulsive  emotion  had  subsided,  they 
turned  to  their  pastor  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  happiest 
moment  of  their  lives.  They  soon  took  leave, — the  offending  brother  invitiiig 
the  other  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  they  drove  off  together.  They 
both  lived  to  see  more  than  eighty  years,  and  their  fraternal  harmony  ww 
never  interrupted. 

FROM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

HABTroRD,  December  4,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  send,  at  your  request,  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  late  venenble 
Dr.  Marsh.  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  acquaintance  with  him,  until  the  last  yein 
of  his  life,  when  his  piety  had  revealed  the  strength  of  its  root,  both  under  the 
doud  and  in  the  storm,  and  was  gathering  ripeness  from  a  near  approach  to  ths 
sun  that  never  sets. 

Even  now  I  think  I  see  him, — his  upright  form,  unbent  with  age, — the  ha, 
white,  curled  wig,  that  covered  his  head,  his  smile  at  meeting,  the  kindness  of  his 
manner  to  all,  yet  the  dignity  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  to  approach  too  near, 
and  his  cheerful  and  varied  conversation,  which  in  the  most  refined  society  caused 
him  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  and  an  object  of  respect.  He  well  understood  and 
regarded  the  delicate  proprieties  of  life,  not  counting  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Christian. 

I  recollect  particularly  admiring  him  in  the  evening  circle  of  bis  children  and 
grandchildren.  There,  when  the  period  allotted  for  the  studies  of  the  latter  had 
expired,  the  benignity  with  wliich  he  entered  into  their  sports  will  be  remembered 
in  unison  with  the  wise  precepts,  which  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  enfon*. 
To  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  to  promote  the  innocent  happiness 
of  all,  he  did  not  consider  as  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  mission. 

The  minuter  shades  of  religious  opinion  never  disturl)ed  his  philanthropy,  lie 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  rebuke  with  bitterness,  or  avoid  as  foes,  thn* 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  interpretation  of  doctrine,  or  form  of  polity.  Ho 
devoted  his  energies  less  to  such  discussions,  than  to  the  dutiec?  and  charities  of  the 
Gospel;  not  deeming  an  ascetic  spirit  the  best  exponent  of  its  law  of  love. 

His  hospitality  was  ])eautiful.  It  was  in  him  a  Christian  virtue,  and  not  nii 
ostentation.  Aided  j)erfectly  in  its  discharge  by  the  beloved  companion  of  his 
days,  who  survived  him,  and  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety,  cheered  by  tin 
sweetest  filial  attentions, — their  cordial  welcome  will  not  readilv  be  forirotton  hv 
those  who  shared  it.  Their  attention  to  make  others  happy,  and  their  iin*.-  blind- 
ing of  a  just  economy  with  liberality  and  elegant  taste,  was  remarked  by  every 
guest.  To  strike  this  correct  balance,  with  the  limited  salary  of  a  Connecticut 
clergyman,  in  a  parish  not  remarkable  for  extent  or  wealth,  must  have  re<|uircd 
no  common  judgment,  as  well  as  a  spirit  prompt  to  sacrifice  convenience  or  com- 
fort to  the  inspired  precept, — "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.*'  Xothing 
was  wasted, — ^nothing  overlooked  or  grudged, — no  burden  thrown  upon  those 
whom  ho  loved,  which  his  own  forethought  could  prevent,  or  his  own  exertions 
lighten. 

His  amiable  attention  to  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  domestic  life,  did  not 
encroach  upon,  but  was  held  in  subservience  to,  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pulpit,  the 
study,  and  parochial  intercourse.  The  lasting  effects  of  his  example  on  his  own 
immediate  family  may  be  seen  in  their  imitation  of  it,  and  also  in  the  following 
tender  filial  tribute  vntteTi  \on^  a^«x  \Aa  Tvi&iy^^l  from  a  home  on  earth. 
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**  The  memory  of  my  blessed  father  is  still  as  fresh  and  living,  as  it  was  the 
hour  that  he  departed.  I  behold  him  passing  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
with  a  firm,  upright,  undeviating  course, — the  crooked  and  the  wayward  all  giving 
place  to  him.  I  behold  him  bowing  with  meek  submission  before  the  storm,  and 
lifting  his  head  with  grateful  adoration  for  the  cheerful  sunshine.  I  seem  again  to 
live  and  to  act  in  his  prcsenoc.  I  listen  to  his  opinions  and  am  guided  by  his 
judgments; — and  when  I  omit  any  of  the  charities  of  life,  my  heart  feels  his  silent 
monition.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  ever  to  live  under  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
cious and  holy  example." 

Moth  inks  the  character  of  this  revered  servant  of  Christ,  might  be  well  deline- 
ated by  the  pen  of  an  Apostle, — "  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  H.  SIGOURNET. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  sketch  that  Dr.  Marsh's  eldest  son, 
Ebenezer  Grant,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  preacher 
more  than  two  years.  He  died  at  Wethersfield  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1803.  Sermons  were  preached  in  reference  to  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  President  Dwight,  both  of  which  were 
published.  The  following  notice  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dana,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  : — 

**  Formed  by  the  earliest  education  to  a  studious  habit,  he  cultivated  a  suy)erlor 
genius  by  an  ardent  love  of  science.  While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  he  ranked  with 
the  first  scholars  of  liis  class.  He  graduatedin  1795.  In  1798,  he  was  chosen  instructor 
iu  Hebrew  J  in  1799,  Tutor;  and  in  1802,  Proll'ssor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
History.  He  excelled  in  the  learned  languages,  general  history  and  ancient  literature, — 
especially  oriental  literature.  His  Dissertations  on  the  '  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation,' 
*  The  origin  of  language,'  and  *  The  descent  of  all  nations  from  one  pair,*  evince 
his  abilities  and  industry.  Uniting  good  judgment  with  extensive  reading  and  a 
retentive  memory,  he  had  amassed  rare  treasures  of  wisdom  and  science.  He  was  one 
of  those  practical  scholars  who ;-  lue  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  He  had  examined 
the  principles  of  the  moderns  &.a  well  as  the  ancients,  observed  the  passing  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  informed  in  the  history  of  his  native  State  and  country. 
To  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar,  the  spirit  of  vital  piety  added  a  lustre.  Few  came 
forward  as  candidate^  for  the  ministry  with  such  a  fund  of  sound  science.  His  sermons 
were  full  of  tliought,  written  in  a  pure  style,  with  just  arrangement,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  pathos." 


-•♦- 


SAMUEL  KIRKLAND * 

1765—1808. 

Samuel  Kirk  land  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  1,  1741. 
The  Kirkland  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country  was  John  Kirkland,  who  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Silver  Street,  London.  He  had 
a  son  John,  who  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Daniel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  He 
(Daniel)  was  born  at  Saybrook  in  1701,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1720.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  GWx^\^  nsi 

•  Wheelock»«  Narmtiref.— Panopllst,  III.— Lothtop'a  lAt«  otltoYVuMi-— ^waC^'^*^^^***^ 
0a  ib0  detUb  of  Pxmidmi  Kirklatid. 
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Norwich,  December  10,  1723.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Perkins,  daugh- 
ter of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  in  Windsor.  He  resigned  his  chaige 
after  a  ministry  of  about  thirty  years,  and  in  1757  was  settled  in  Groton, 
Conn.  ;  though  he  returned  to  Norwich  in  1758,  and  remained  there  tQl 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1773.  He  bad  a  high  reputation  as  t 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  minister. 

Of  Samuel,  who  was  the  tenth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  little  b 
known  until  wc  find  him,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  a  student  in  Dr. 
Wheelock's  school,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  Here  he  was  greatly  beloved  bj 
both  his  teachers  and  fellow  students.  In  1762,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Sophomore  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  that  College  having 
been  chosen  rather  than  Yale,  through  the  influence  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Whee- 
look,  who  was,  at  that  time,  passing  through  it.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  during  his  college  course,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of 
marked  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  loft  College  about  eight 
months  before  his  class  graduated,  (1765,)  with  a  view  to  engage  in  a 
mission  to  the  Indians ;  but  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  still  ood- 
ferred  upon  him,  without  regard  to  his  previous  absence.  He  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  on  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  very  early 
life ;  and,  in  his  studies  at  Lebanon  and  Princeton,  he  evidently  bad  this 
constantly  in  his  eye.  Whitefield  spoke  an  encouraging  word  to  him  on  the 
subject, — which,  however,  only  served  to  strengthen  a  purpose  wEich  had 
long  before  been  formed. 

In  November,  1764,  when  Mr.  Kirkland  was  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
he  undertook,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  WheelodL, 
a  missionary  expedition  to  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians, — the  most  remote, 
numerous,  powerful,  and  savage  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations.  On  his 
way  he  called  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  general  agent  for 
Indian  affairs,  who  resided  near  the  place  now  called  Johnstown,  N.  Y,,  and 
who  had  far  more  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  man  of  hi* 
time.  Sir  William  had  been  previously  apprized  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  design 
to  engage  in  such  a  mission,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  further  it  hj 
every  means  in  his  power.  The  particulars  of  this  adventurous  enterprise 
it  is  impossible  here  to  relate.  It  was  a  scene  of  constant  hardship,  of 
unremitting  labour,  and  often  of  imminent  danger.  Some  of  tlie  Indians 
welcomed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  angel  from  above,  and  othen 
looked  at  him  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  and  were  bent  on  getting 
rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death.  At  length,  after  having  performed  a 
great  amount  of  service  among  them,  which  seemed  to  be  attended,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced, in  one  or  two  cases,  an  almost  miraculous  preservation  from  death, 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Seneca  Chiefs,  in 
May,  1766,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.  They  reached 
Hartford  while  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session ;  and  the  Governor 
welcomed  the  Chief  in  an  appropriate  speech,  to  which  he  responded,  (Mr. 
Kirkland  acting  as  interpreter,)  much  to  the  gratification  and  admiration  of 
the  Honourable  Body.  After  this  they  made  him  a  present  of  twentj 
pounds,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  surprise  and  thankful- 
ness. 

On  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  ordained  at  Lebanoo 
M  a  minister  of  tbie  OoBpc\  \  vxA^  otL  \Xi^  %<dai^^  day^  he  received  fron  the 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  a  general 
commission  as  an  Indian  missionary.  lie  immediately  proceeded  to  Oneida, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  principal  village  belonging  to  that  tribe, 
about  twenty  miles  West  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  fifteen  South  of  the 
Eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  reason  of  his  selecting  this  place  for  a 
residence  probably  was,  that  it  was  not  only  itself  a  promising  field  of 
labour,  but  was  a  central  position  in  reference  to  the  other  Nations  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  have  some  missionary  superinten- 
dence ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Oneidas  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  he  regarded  them, 
as  possessing  finer  moral  qualities,  and  being  more  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  than  any  other  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Here  Mr.  Kirkland  commenced  his  missionary  labours  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1766,  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  occasional  interruptions 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  soon  established  a  Christian  church,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  the  gradual  enlargement  of  it  under  his  ministra- 
tions. 

In  September,  1769,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
month  was  married  to  Jerusha  Bingham,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  Windham.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Dr.  Wheelock 's  family,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual,  moral,  and  Chris* 
tian  qualities,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to  share  with  her  husband  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  incident  to  a  mission  among  the  Indians.  She  proved 
»  most  efficient  auxiliary  to  him  in  his  work*;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  11  evolutionary  war,  an 
abundant  blessing  seems  to  have  constantly  attended  his  labours. 

Until  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Kirkland  received  the  means  of  his  support 
immediately  from  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  but  a  difierence  had  arisen  between  them 
about  two  years  before,  which  led  them  both  ultimately  to  think  that  this 
connection  had  better  be  dissolved.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Kirkland  went  to  Boston,  and  requested  of  the  London  Board  of  Cor- 
respondents in  Boston,  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  place  himself  under 
their  care.  This  request  was  favourably  received  by  the  Board ;  and,  shortly 
after,  they  voted  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas,  and  thirty  pounds  in  addition,  in  consideration  of 
his  having,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expense  of  employing 
an  interpreter.  This  new  arrangement  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  mission.  And  not  long  after  it  was  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  difficulty  between  himself  and  Dr.  Wheelock  was  amicably  adjusted ; 
and  that,  though  their  official  relations  were  dissolved,  they  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  prosperity,  and  were  fellow  helpers  together  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood. 

The  winter  of  1772-73  Mrs.  Kirkland  passed  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Indian  country 
had  become  so  turbulent  and  threatening,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
she  should  remain  in  the  white  settlements.  She  accordingly  appropriated 
ft  donation  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  made  to  her,  not  long  before, 
through  the  Boston  Board, — to  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling  house  with  a 
lew  acres  of  land  at  Stockbridge,  where  she  remained  with  her  childreDt 
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r6oeiviDg  occasional  visits  from  her  husband,  till  the  return  of  peace  id 

1783. 

Mr.  Kirkland  contioued  to  prosecute  his  missionary  labours  at  Oneida, 
as  far  as  the  disturbed  and  agitated  state  of  things  around  him  would  per* 
mit.  In  the  spring  of  1773,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  always  mani- 
fested the  utmost  friendship  towards  him  and  his  mission,  died  ;  and  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him,  as  His  Majesty's  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs.  He  at  once  assumed  towards  Mr.  Kirkland  a  Terj 
different  attitude  from  that  which  had  so  long  been  held  by  Sir  William; 
and  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
against  their  minister,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed 
to  him  a  manly  and  respectful  letter  in  regard  to  the  course  he  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  step  he  took  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  was  fully  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Boston. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  connected  view  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  laboars 
and  services  during  tho  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  mission  was  virtuallj 
discontinued,  and  he  wa.i  often  long  absent  from  Oneida,  sometimes  serving 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  then  again  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  especially  active 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  war; 
and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  made  several  long  journeys  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  attended  several  councils  held  in  Albany  and  various  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  oi  1775,  he  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  object ;  but,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  aspect 
of  things  became  discouraging,  %nd  not  long  afterwards,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Brandt,  the  famous  Mohavk  warrior,  and  others,  the  worst  fears  of 
the  Colonial  patriots  were  realized  iu  the  rejection,  by  most  of  the  Indians, 
of  all  the  overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  which  they  could  make  to  them. 
Their  subsequent  ravages  in  the  vallej  of  the  Mohawk  form  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times. 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Mr.  Kirkland  made  one  or  two  visits  to  liis 
family  at  Stockbridge,  but  spent  most  of  his  lime  among  the  Oneidas,  and 
was  much  employed  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  designs  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Lake  frontier.  In  1779,  he  was 
Brigade  Chaplain,  w^ith  General  Sullivan,  in  his  campaign  on  the  Susque- 
lianna  ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Stockbridge.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  w^as  part  of  the  time  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  part  of  it  at  Stockbridge,  and  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  He  preached  to  several  vacant  congregations  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  declined. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in  Boston,  representing  the  privations  and 
losses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  service 
which  he  had  performed,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  Indians,  particularly 
at  Oneida,  that  his  labours  might  be  continued  among  them.  This  com- 
munication, seconded  as  it  was  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  name, 
as  well  as  by  a  respectful  and  earnest  appeal  from  the  Indians  themselvefi, 
met  with  a  favourable  response ; — the  Board  recognising  a  large  balance  in 
his  favour,  and  requeatm^  bim  \o  continue  his  mission,  until  the  Society  in 
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land  should  signify  their  pleasure  OD  the  subject.  In  due  time,  the 
Society  liquidated  wliut  they  considered  the  reasonable  claim,  and  expreased 
'  their  desire  that  he  would  contiuiie  bis  labours  in  the  same  field, — they 
'  engaging;  to  pay  fifty  pounds  annually  towards  his  support.  In  1785,  be 
^  received  a  liberal  grant  trom  Congress,  in  consideration  not  only  of  hia  aer- 
'  noes  aa  Chaplain,  hut  of  other  important  services  rendered  during  the  war. 
'  And  subsequently,  the  Corporation  of  UorviLrd  College,  nbo  had  before 
"  eoDtributed  something  to  his  support,  voted  him  upwards  of  three  hundred 
'  ponuds,  from  Pr.  Daniel  Williams'  Legacy,  in  addition  to  what  had  before 
"  been  allowed  him  by  the  Scotch  Society,  in  full  for  his  services  to  March, 

0  1784.     Thus  he  was  remunerated,  in  a  good  degree,  for  hia  acrvicea  and 
«    Mcrifioes  during  the  war,  and  provittiun  was  made  for  hia  future  support. 

1  Immediately  after  the  Board  of  Commigsioners  had  acted  upon  liis  com- 
I    munication  of  February,  1784,  and  while  the  determination  of  the  Scotch 

Society  in  relation  to  either  the  past  or  the  future  waa  unknown  to  him,  he 
I  repaired,  early  in  the  spring  to  Oneida,  and  entered  again  with  great  zeal 
apon  his  miBflionary  labours.  In  1786,  an  old  Indian,  more  than  seventy, 
who  had  been  blind  for  more  than  half  a  century, — a  strong  minded  man, 
uid  up  to  that  time  a  bigoted  Pagan,  became  awakened,  and  soon  after 
oonverted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  seetns  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  Great  opposition,  however,  was 
oxoited  against  the  work  ;  and  several  professed  Pagans,  under  the  influencQ 
of  B  young  and  haughty  Chief,  who  had  resided  some  years  among  the 
Western  Indians,  not  only  made  an  openly  hostile  demonstration,  but 
actually  conspired  to  take  Mr.  Kirkland's  life;  though,  providentially,  the 
oonapiracy  was  prevented  from  taking  effect.  This  circumstance  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Indians  more  strongly  in  his  behalf;  and  the  result 
WBS,  that  those  who  had  made  the  disturbance,  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
apologised,  in  full  couneil,  for  their  improper  conduct. 

Mr.  Kirkland's  family  had  remained  at  Stockbridge  from  the  time  that 
they  removed  thither  at  the  commcnccroent  of  the  Revolutionary  fcoubles. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  made  a  visit  to  them,  cheered  by  the  rocollee- 
tions  of  God's  goodness  both  to  liim  and  to  them,  during  the  protracted 
period  of  their  separation.  He  was,  however,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  desola- 
ting affliction.  In  January  following,  his  wife  was  taken  frotn  him,  after  a 
brief  but  most  painful  illness.  His  two  eldest  sous  were  now  in  College, 
and  his  other  children  remained  at  Stockbridge,  under  tha  care  of  an  excel- 
lent lady  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  their  mother.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Doston,  he  returned  in  solitude  and  sorrow  to  his  missionary  field. 
Most  of  the  summer  of  1788  he  spent  in  a  tour  among  the  Western  Nations 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Iho  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  Scncoas,  and 
the  prospects  of  ueefnlness  to  a  missionary  who  should  reaido  among  them. 
This  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  in  several  respects  followed 
by  important  results. 

In  1788,  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indianc  conjointly  made  a  grant 
to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  hia  two  eldest  fions,  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oneida ;  of  a  part  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1789,  building  upon  it  a  comfortallc  log-honse. 

In  December,  1790.    he  went  by   the  UTgcnt  te(\ac.s.l.  o^  wi«ctiSi"VoSM» 
chiefs,  aa  well  as  distinguished  individuals  amoT\gt\ie'w\i\^V^'^^*'^^ 
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delphia,  to  aid  the  Senecas  in  making  some  commnnioatioiis  to  Congreaa,  m 
respect  to  ibe  introduction  among  them  of  the  arts  of  civilixed  life.  He 
succeeded  not  only  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object  of  his  mission,  bat 
in  instrumentally  accomplishing  another  which  he  deemed  still  more  impoi^ 
tant,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  celebrated  Chief,  Cortiplanterj  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  1791,  he  was  occupied  in  making  a  census  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  he  completed  **  A  Statement  of  the  numbers  and 
utuation  of  the  Six  United  Nations  of  Indians  in  North  America,"  and 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  whi^ 
body  he  had  recently  been  chosen  a  member.  In  the  winter  of  1791-82, 
by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  he  conducted  about  forty  Chiefs  and 
warriors, — a  complete  representation  of  Five  Nations,  to  Philadelphia,  with 
a  view  to  consult  with  Congress  on  the  best  method  of  introducing  the  bless* 
ings  of  civilisation  among  them ;  and  also  with  an  ulterior  view  of  presen- 
ing  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States.  This  visit  had  the 
desired  effect ;  and  not  only  secured  to  the  United  States  the  friendship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  rendering  them  mediators  between  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment  and  the  Western  Indians,  but  also  secured  to  the  Six  Nations  in 
increased  degree  of  favour  from  the  Government  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization  among  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  returned  to  Oneida  in 
May,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  but  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
accustomed  field  of  labour. 

In  October,  1791,  he  removed  his  family  from  Stockbridge  to  Ondda, 
when  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  log  house  which  he  had  erected  for  their 
aocomnoiodation.  Being  unable  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  family 
himself,  it  was  effected  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  Joh7i  Thornton^  who 
had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789,  and  who  passed  the  winter  in 
the  wilderness,  in  charge  of  his  father's  domestic  affairs.  After  his  retam 
from  Philadelphia  in  May,  he  spent  the  summer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
missionary  duties,  and  in  co-operating  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  In  August  of  this  year,  he  went  to  Hanover,  taking 
with  him  a  distinguished  Indian  Chief,  Oiwndego,  to  attend  the  Commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College, — his  son,  George  Whitefield,  being  one  of  the 
graduating  class.  From  Hanover  he  proceeded  to  Boston  to  confer  with 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  his  plan  of  education  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  part  of  the  Board,  and  some  other  adverse  circumstances,  he 
was  able  only  partially  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  returned  to  Oneida 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  resumed  his  missionary  labours,  in  which  he 
found  fresh  encouragement  from  an  increased  degree  of  attention  to  religion. 
As  he  was  riding  from  his  residence  near  what  is  now  Clinton  village  to 
Oneida  to  preach  on  Sunday  morning,  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  push  out  of  the  way,  struck  him  directly  in  the  ball 
of  the  eye.  He  was  not  aware  at  first  of  having  received  a  serious  injuiyt 
and  for  some  time  continued  his  labours  as  usual;  but,  after  about  two 
months,  both  his  sight  and  health  were  so  much  affected  that  he  went,  by 
advice  of  his  physician,  to  consult  some  distinguished  oculists  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  experienced  considerable  benefit  from  his  journey, 
and  from  the  medical  advice  he  received  ;  but  he  never  fully  recovered  hu 
fl^ht,  and  not  unfrecyieiitVj  vofi^Tesd.  vAvere  ^>ain  in  the  wounded  eye. 
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It  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  ^itb  Mr.  Kirkland  to  establish  a  high 
school  or  an  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  and  contiguous  to  f.ome 
Englivb  settlement,  at  which  both  English  and  Indian  youth  might  be  edu- 
cated. In  his  journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  he  did  much  in  aid 
of  this  object ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Governor  and 
Regents  of  the  University  at  New  York,  he  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
procuring  a  charter  for  the  institution.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1793, 
and  the  institution  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy.  He  subsequently  made  to  the  institution  a  valuable  donation  in 
lands.  This  Academy  went  into  successful  operation,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful and  benign  influence  on  the  whole  surrounding  region.  In  1810,  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  College.  The  agency  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  in 
the  original  establishment  and  subsequent  growth  of  this  institution,  would 
of  itself  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  public  benefactors. 

In  January,  1794,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, from  Oneida,  by  eleven  Chiefs,  **  in  behalf  of  the  nation," 
charging  Mr.  Kirkland  with  various  delinquencies,  and  recjuesting  that  he 
might  be  removed  from  his  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Board 
sent  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  as  a  committee  to  Oneida,  in  the  summer 
of  179(5,  to  investigate  the  charges.  On  their  return,  they  reported  favour- 
ably to  Mr.  Kirkland  ;  and  he  subse([uently  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Board,  containing  various  explanations  with  which  they  were  entirely 
satisfied. 

In  September,  1795,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for 
some  time  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.     For  five 
or  six  years  immediately  following,  he  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of     ■ 
the  fall,  and  his  constitution  now  began  manifestly  to  give  way. 

In  1796,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Donnally,  a  lady  who  had  long  been 
intimate  in  his  family,  and  who  had  often  had  the  charge  of  his  children 
and  household  in  Stockbridge.  She  proved  a  rich  blessing  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  children.  She 
died  at  Clinton,  August,  1839,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  received  notice  that  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  had  dissolved  the  connection  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
him  and  them,  without,  however,  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  the 
measure.  In  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  son,  George  White* 
fields  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  for  whom 
he  had  become  bondsman,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  his  homestead  farm,  and  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
followed  him  to  the  close  of  life.  In  1805,  his  youngest  son,  Samuel^  died, 
in  Boston ;  and  in  1806,  his  son,  George  Whitefield,  in  Jamaica.  But  he 
endured  these  complicated  trials  with  great  fortitude  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  not  reappointed  by  the  Society  as  one  of  its  mission* 
»ries  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  removal,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  was  among  the  sorest  trials  of  his  life.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  labour  among  the  Indians,  according  to  his  ability,  and 
he  exerted  great  influence  over  them  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Kirkland  died  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  28th  of  February^  t%(\^. 
,  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  village  chuTch  «tt  C\i\i\iQ\i^  -^Vet^  ^  ^wrsassa. 
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was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Norton,  and  then  deposited  in  a  grate  nsn 
his  dwelling,  where  they  still  rest. 

Mr.  Kirkland  had  six  children, — ^three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of 
the  sons,  as  has  already  been  stated,  graduated  at  CoU^e,  and  one  of  them, 
John  Thornton^  was  the  late  President  of  Harvard  Uniyersity. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ASAHEL  S.  NORTON,  D.  D. 

CuKTOx,  July  25,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recoUectiona  of  tks 
Be¥.  Samuel  Kirldand,  the  well  known  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Ton  wiU 
not,  however,  considering  that  I  am  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  etghty-tlmt, 
expect  any  other  than  the  most  general  account  of  him. 

I  found  him  a  resident  of  this  place  when  I  came  hither  myself  in  1792.  The 
Indians  had  given  him  a  lot  of  land,  of  two  miles  square;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  government  of  the  State.  He  was  my  near  nei^ 
hour  from  that  time  till  his  death.  We  often  visited  at  each  other's  houses,  ud 
I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  his  fkmily. 

In  person  Mr.  Kirkland  was  rather  helow  the  middle  siae;  and  when  I  knnr 
lum,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  expitsitie 
at  once  of  intelligence  and  firankness.  His  intellect  was  vigorous  and  msaljr, 
and  his  attainments  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  improved  vdU 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He  possessed  fine  social  qualitiesylnd 
abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  served  greatly  to  enliven  his  oonverntloii.  Ai  a 
preacher,  I  can  say  but  little  of  him,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  losi 
preach  in  English.  As,  however,  most  of  his  public  services  were  in  Indian,  ha 
probably  never  attained  the  degree  of  eminence  in  preaching  in  the  En^islilia- 
gnage,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  reached.  Hb  rel^ioai 
views  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  u 
illustrated  by  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  lie  seemed  to  me 
to  possess  a  truly  devotional  spirit,  and  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

I  think  be  had  no  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  success  as  a  preacher  among 
the  Indians,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  recollect  to  hife 
accompanied  to  his  house  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  who  had  been  deputed  bj 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  li^ 
mission,  and  to  have  heard  him  say  to  them  that  he  believed  that,  for  several  pie- 
ceding  years  at  least,  little  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oneidi 
tribe,  and  that  he  did  not  then  recollect  more  than  three  sober  men  among  them. 
I,  however,  afterwards  heard  Judge  Dean,  the  well  known  Indian  Agent,  express 
a  more  favourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  during  his  life,  was  brought  into  extensive  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  country.  This  circumstance  contributed 
not  a  little  to  enlarge  his  views  and  information,  and  to  render  him  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  companion  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health  during  Satur- 
day, but  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  informed  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and,  shortly 
afl»r,  called  at  his  house.  He  seemed  to  have  been  partially  paralyzed.  I  offered 
a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  inquired  Ibr 
what  sick  person  Mr.  Norton  had  been  praying ;  and  when  ho  was  told  that  it 
was  himself,  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
his  conviction.  I  remained  with  him  as  long  as  I  could  before  the  morning  senioe, 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  meeting  house  was  met  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  Just 
expired. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

ASAHEL  S«  NORT09. 
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TIMOTHY  STONE  .• 
1765—1797. 

TlHOTHr  Stone  waa  a  descendant  of  the  Bev.  Sntunel  Stone,  a.  olergy- 
nun  of  the  Estuhlished  Cliureh  of  Kuglaud  !»  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth.  Being  himself  a  Puritan,  he  had  Bix  sons  vho  migrated  to 
Nev  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  their  principles  expoBed 
them.  One  of  these  was  Samuel  Stone,  the  colleagne  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
ftt  Hartford.  John,  from  whom  descended  the  aahjeet  of  this  sketch,  waa  a 
resident  of  Salem  in  ItiSU,  but  subsequcully  removed  to  GnilforJ,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mason.  Hii  son,  Nathaniel,  known  as  Lientenant 
Stone,  was  a  man  of  considerable  standing  and  iafluence  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Nathaniel's  youngest  son  was  Timothy,  still  more  distinguished  than 
the  father, — a  man  of  great  personal  dignity,  and  very  considerable  natural 
eloquence.  He  held  some  important  offices  in  the  State,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  and  waa  deacon  of  the  chnrch  in  Guilford.  He  had  ten 
cbildron. — the  youngest  but  one  of  whom  was  Thiwthy,  whose  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Norton,  and  ivho  was  born  July  23,  {0.  S.,)  1742. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Buggies,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  He  entered  Tale 
College  in  1759,  and  was  graduated  in  1763,  having  held  a  high  rank  in  hia 
class  aa  a  scholar.  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school  for  some  time 
in  North  Branford,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mcrrickt  was  pastor.  He  nsed  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  the  magisterial  moDDer 
which  ministers  at  that  day  assumed  towards  their  parishioners : — A  refraotory 
boy  in  Mr.  Stone's  school  waa  corrected,  and  the  father  manifested  hia 
displeasure  towards  the  instructor  by  keeping  the  boy  at  homo.  The 
worthy  minister  sent  for  the  father,  and  he  dared  not  disobey  the  summons. 
Mr.  Merrick  reprimanded  him  with  grcut  severity,  saying, — "You  teach 
rebellion  in  Mr.  Stone's  school — it  shall  not  be  so — I  will  have  you  know  that 
I  will  put  my  foot  on  your  neck — this  rebellious  spirit  shall  not  bo  tole- 
nted;''  and  the  rebuke  was  quietly  submitted  to,  and  had  its  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Stone  received  his  first  permanent  religious  iuiprossions  during  hia 
college  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  witnessing  the  awful  death  of  a  class- 
mate, who  had  been  notoriously  wicked  and  profane,  and  who  did  nut  cease 
hia  blasphemy  till  he  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  He  was  filled  with 
horror  at  heariug  these  imprecations  of  a  dying  man,  and  afterwards  found 
no  rest  to  hia  spirit,  till  he  found  it,  as  he  believed,  in  a  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  offer 

Mr.  Stone  hesitated,  for  some  time,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  bat 
finally  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinaiiiadct  of  Judea,  (now 
Washington,)  Conn.;  and  in  turn  instructed  Mr.  Rrinsmade's  son,  the 
late  Judge  Brinsmade  of  Washington.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  GoU- 

•  H8.  from  h<>  son. 

t  JoNATHAK  Mkhrick  iriu  gniduttxl Dt  Ysle  Coltvgs  in  UK;  <ru  onlained  miriiteT  af  Utwk 
teconil  |>»ri<b  in  Braofi.rd  In  IT^'T;  naa  t  member  of  Us  CorpuiallototXfc'ift  CiKmB^^imnVV^^ 
to  MBO;  Bud  died  in  17n.  _,  ^. 

t  Dakibi.  UrliskadK  wm  gradamlad  at  Yale  CoUem  to  Wb-,  ■«fc»  ■n4a.\a«i  X-a**"  'f'-  ^»" 
ebarebio  WoBbiDglon  in  17*V ;  aad  died  In  Vm. 
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ford,  by  the  New  Haven  Assooiation,  September  24,  1766, — a  fortnight 
ftfter  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  he  was  licensed,  he  preached  for  some  time  in  Ebtnover,  the  North 
society  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  and  might  have  settled  there,  bat  that  his  health 
was  then  too  imperfect  to  warrant  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1766,  be  went  to 
Lebanon,  (Gobhen,)  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  having  been  recommended  hj 
his  old  minister,  Mr.  Buggies,  to  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  ecclesi- 
astical condition  of  Goshen  was,  at  that  time,  altogether  unpromising.  After 
the  Bey.  Jacob  Eliot,  the  first  minister  of  that  parish,  bad  become  too 
infirm  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  people  were,  for  a  while, 
duped  by  a  miserable  impostor.  An  unprincipled  and  vicious  follow  ohtni- 
ded  himself  upon  them,  and,  by  preaching  excellent  sermons,  bvory  one  of 
which  was  stolen,  he  caused  the  tide  of  public  opinion  temporarily  to  run 
high  in  his  favour.  Hb  character  ultimately  became  known,  and  he  wis 
obliged  to  leave ;  but  he  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  serious  divisions 
into  the  parish.  Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state,  when  Mr.  Stone  com- 
menced his  labours  ;  and  his  health  tAao  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  only  by  t 
constant  resort  to  the  saddle,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties.  At  the  time  of  hts  going  to  Goshen,  the 
Trustees  of  Yale  College  had  resolved  to  apppoint  bim  Tutor,  as  an  associ- 
ate of  Stephen  Mix  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Judge)  Mitchell;  but  Dr. 
Williams  of  Lebanon,  being  one  of  the  Trustees,  prevented  the  appointment 
from  actually  being  made, — urging  as  a  reason  the  probability  that  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  saving  the  parish  of  Goshen  from  ruin. 

After  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Goshen  for  eight  or  nine  months,  he  was 
unanimously  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  society.  There  were  some 
few  individuiils  to  whom  his  Calvinism  was  somewhat  distasteful  ;  yet  such 
was  their  estimate  of  his  cliaractor,  that  tliey  were  not  averse  to  receiving 
him  as  their  pastor,  lie  accepted  the  call,  and  wa<  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office,  September  oO,  1707,  when  he  was  a  111  tie  more  than  twciitv-five  vears 
of  age.  The  Rev.  Amos  Fowler  of  Guilford  prcacheil,  Dr.  Williams  of 
Lebanon  gave  the  Charge,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Salter  of  Mansfield, 
gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1769,  Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Eunice, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  day  after  the  wed- 
ding, the  new  married  couple  went  to  their  house,  which  was  completely 
furnished,  and  the  whole  society  met  and  gave  them  a  grand  entertainment. 
Mr.  Stone's  health  was  now  much  improved ;  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  parishioners ;  and,  shortly  after,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble revival  of  religion  under  his  labours,  in  consequence  of  which  his  church 
was  not  a  little  strengthened. 

His  prospects,  however,  were  quickly  clouded  by  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  Not  only  was  the  general  agitation  that  pervaded  tbe 
public  mind  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  currency,  and  its  great  and  sudden  depreciation,  renr 
dered  it  extremely  difficult  for  ministers  to  obtain  an  adequate  support  for 
their  families,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  were  reduced  almost  to  starva- 
tion. Mr.  Stone,  though  his  salary  was  originally  one  of  the  largest  of  that 
day,  and  withal  he  had  some  private  property,  was  yet  not  a  little  embar^ 
rassed  by  this  untoward  state  of  things ;  though  some  of  his  parishioDen 
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afterwards  volunteered  to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained. 

Some  years  after  his  settlement,  the  old  meeting  house  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  the  project  of  huilding  a 
new  one  was  started.  But  there  was  a  material  difference  of  opinion  as  lo 
the  best  site  for  the  new  house  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  a  somewhiit 
severe  and  protracted  quarrel,  nearly  half  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  now  society  of  Exeter,  For  many  years  the  state  of  focliug 
between  the  two  societies  was  not  a  little  embittered ;  but  so  remarkably 
discreet  was  Mr.  Stone  in  all  his  management,  that  he  fully  retained  the 
good  will  of  those  who  formed  the  new  congregation,  and  his  services,  in  the 
way  of  exchange,  were  always  acceptable  to  them  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Stone  preached  the  **  Concio  ad  Clerum**  at  Yale 
College,  the  evening  before  Commencement ;  though  such  was  his  modesty, 
that  he  consented  to  do  it  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Huntington,  as  Dr.  Dwight's  alternate,  to  preach 
the  Election  Sermon.  This  was  a  still  severer  trial  to  his  modesty  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  peremptorily 
declined  it.  Through  her  importunity  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
service ;  and  in  1792,  he  acquitted  himself  before  the  Legislature  with  high 
honour. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Goshen,  the  church  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  what  was  known  as  the  '*  Half-way 
Covenant ;" — that  is,  of  admitting  to  Baptism  the  children  of  parents  who 
professed  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  Mr.  Stone 
.was  dissatisfied  with  this  from  the  beginning,  though  he  submitted  to  it  for 
a  while.  At  length,  however,  he  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  unscriptural,  but  of  very  dangerous  tendency,  that  he  refused  , 
to  continue  the  usage.  Some  few  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  but,  after 
a  short  time,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  decision. 

The  town  of  Lebanon,  from  a  principle  of  economy,  had  sold  the  town 
paupers  at  public  auction  to  those  who  would  support  them  at  the  lowest 
price ;  and  each  person  who  would  underbid  the  one  who  had  preceded  him, 
was  treated  with  a  glass  of  rum.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poor  were 
liable  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  very  unfit  and  unmerciful  overseers.  Mr. 
Stone,  indignant  at  this  state  of  things,  preached  to  his  people  on  a  Fast 
day,  with  great  plainness  and  solemnity  from  the  text — '*  Is  this  a  Fast 
that  I  have  chosen,"  &c.  He  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  flagrant 
iniquity,  and  told  them  that  Providence  might  very  easily,  and  he  believed 
would,  lay  upon  them  a  much  heavier  burden  in  supporting  the  poor,  than 
they  had  yet  had  to  endure.  His  prediction  was  almost  immediately  fulfilled, 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  on  the  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer,  the  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  in  his  society, 
and  was,  in  a  number  of  instances,  fatal.  When  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared, the  young  people  of  the  parish  made  arrangements  for  a  dancing 
party  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Stone's  house.  The  circum- 
fltance  was  not  made  known  to  him  until  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening 
on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  it^  ^^^^^ 
oiallj  in  consideration  of  God's  afiiicting  hand  ViaVvn^\>fe«^^o  \^<ifc\iJ\'^  '^^jOop' 
draws  from  them.     He  resolved,  as  it  waa  too  \atft  W  ^i«»X  ^^  ^^^^  '"^ 
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«Dj  oiher  way,  to  nuik6  a  bold  push,  and  go  io  the  room,  after  tlie 
blhig  of  the  party.  He  did  so ;  and  when  they  saw  him  enter,  they  wen 
struck  with  astonishment.  He  immediately  made  an  addreas  to  them,  so 
eondliatory  and  affectionate,  and  yet  so  solemn,  that  they  had  not  a  heirt 
to  proceed  in  their  amusement ;  and,  thongh  some  few  oomplained  of  it  tt 
an  unreasonable  interference,  the  mass  of  them  professed  to  be  well  sadsSed 
with  the  result. 

Mr.  Stone  was  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  tbs 
town,  and  withal  a  remarkable  judge  of  the  value  of  horses.  Still  he  wooU 
never  purchase  a  horse  for  himself,  but  always  employed  some  judieioas 
and  honest  person  to  purchase  for  him.  On  his  applying  to  one  of  his 
people  for  aid  in  such  a  matter,  he  received  for  answer — *^  Why  you  kaov 
the  value  of  a  horse  fitr  better  than  I  do.'*  ''  But,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  "erca 
if  that  be  so,  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  body  to  call  me  a 
horse  jockey." 

Mr.  Stone's  health,  though  nevir  remarkably  firm,  was,  during  the  grester 
part  of  his  ministry,  so  good  as  to  allow  him  to  labour  without  embamn^ 
ment  or  interruption.  In  the  year  1792,  he  was  attacked  with  Tiolest 
rheumatic  pains,  which,  after  having  often  removed  from  one  part  of  Ids 
body  to  another,  became,  in  two  or  three  years,  permanentlj  settled  in  the 
smsll  of  his  back  and  in  his  loins.  Notwithstanding  he  severed  severely, 
even  in  rising  from  his  chair,  he  was  able,  Sfor  the  most  part,  to  walk  a  short 
distance  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  perform  the  stated  service  of  the 
Sabbath.  Until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  hopes  were  entertained  thst 
he  might  gain  some  relief;  but  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  springi  of 
life  were  giving  way.  His  friends,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Bev.  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Southington,  and  some  others,  visited  him  in  some  of  his  last  days,  snd 
found  him  in  possession  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1797,  and  his  funeral  was  very  numerouslv 
attended  on  the  16th, — the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr. 
Hart  from  Hebrews  xiii,  7,  8.     It  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
nature  and  evil  of  Selfishness,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Madim 
Faith  Trumbull,  wife  of  Governor  Trumbull,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  Hartford 
on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Election,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Lathrop  Rockwell,*  1794. 

Mr.  Stone  had  a  son,  Timothy ^  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Tale  College  in  1804 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Cornwall 
in  1808 ;  was  dismissed  in  1827  ;  and  died  in  1852. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

GxDDES,  November  4, 1851. 
Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Stone,  and  yet  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  his  character.  He 
was  passing  off  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  but  he  assi^ed 
in  licensing  me  to  preach,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  proach,  as  well  as 
to  have  preached  for  him.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  reputation  of  being  among 
4he  ablest  ministers  of  Connecticut  at  that  day.  I  well  remember  the  high  esti* 
mate  of  him  which  was  often  expressed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  tl» 

*  L ATUROP  RocKwaLL  WM  gradasted  at  Dartmouth  CoUMn  In  1789 ;  waa  ocdained  pagtiic  if 
the  ebarch  in  LySMt  Qeui.>  Sunt  \b,  Vl^\  «ni  diad  In  1828. 
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respect  and  reverence  which  were  manifested  towards  him  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Every  thing  about  Mr.  Stone  seemed  in  a  high  degree  symmetrical.  He  had  a 
fine,  well-proportioned  form, — rather  above  the  common  size,  and  a  countenance 
which  easily  lighted  up  into  a  benignant  smile.  You  would  be  impressed  at  once 
with  his  great  natural  amiabloness;  and  when  he  began  to  converse,  you  would 
see  that  there  was  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  benignity.  He  was 
entirely  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  any  approach  to 
frivolity.  His  mind  seemed  always  to  be  teeming  with  useful  thoughts,  and  plans 
of  doing  good;  and  he  was  always  eager  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
minds,  as  he  had  (^portunity.  His  judgment  was  unusually  sound,  and  ho  never 
betrayed  any  thing  like  a  tendency  to  extremes.  No  man  was  more  firm  than  he 
to  his  honest  convictions  of  duty,  and  none  more  careful  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offence. 

His  preaching  always  secured  great  attention.  He  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
but  not  noisy  or  boisterous.  You  felt,  as  you  were  listening  to  him,  that  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  was  delivering.  His 
manner  had, a  good  deal  of  uniformity.  His  style  was  simple  and  transparent; — 
and,  though  he  frequently  reasoned  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force,  yet  he  never  strayed  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  In  his 
Theology,  he  was  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  Hopkinsian;  but  he  was,  by  no 
means,  oflbnsive  to  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists.  His  preaching  was  generally 
highly  practical,  though  he  kept  constantly  in  view  what  he  regarded  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals,  while  yet  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  fanatical  excitements.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  '*  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,"  &c.,  which  showed 
great  clearness,  as  well  as  strength  of  mind,  and  proved  him  a  workman  that 
need  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  small  country  parish;  but  he 
was  capable  of  adorning  any  station,  as  a  minister,  ^l  which  Providence  might 
have  placed  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO, 


■♦♦- 


EBENEZER  BALDWIN* 

1766—1776. 

FROM  THE  HON.  SIMEON  BALDWIN, 

JUDGE  or  TBI  8UPRKME    COURT  OF  CONMICTICUT. 

New  Haven,  October  8,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  my  brother,  the  late  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  your  contemplated  work. 

Ebenezer  Baldwin  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3d  of  July,  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Baldwin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Norwich  family.  He  doubtless  came 
from  England,  with  the  Puritan  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
same  name,  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Surry,  and  K«\i\.^^VQ  ^^^oi&^vi^^^ 

•  CiiaDoellor  Kent's  Phi  £«ta  Kapp»  Addi«m. 
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ikeir  pastors,  tne  Rev.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Prndden,  And  Whitfield,  and 
settled  the  Colonj  of  New  Haven. 

The  parents  of  young  Ebcnezer,  who  wore  both  pioua,  belonged  to  the 
denomination  designated  at  that  day  as  *^  New^Lights,^*  They  were  not, 
however,  ultra  in  their  opinions,  but  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  ortbo* 
dox  Calvinistic  faith.  They  anxiously  prayed  that  this,  their  eldest  son, 
might  become  a  minister  of  the  Qospel,  and  he  early  showed  a  dbposition 
to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  earnestly  begged  for  an  education  suited  to  that 
object.  With  this  view,  he.  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  preparatory  to 
admission  into  Yale  College,  under  the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
Bev.  Nehemiah  Barker  ^  of  Southold,  Long  Island.  In  the  year  1759,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  a  Freshman  in  Yale  College ;  and, 
having  formed  a  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  he  pursued 
with  ardour  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  as  the  original  channels  of  revealed  truth.  But  he  did  not  n^leet 
those  other  studies  which  the  taste  of  the  times  rendered  necessary  for  a 
Ubcral  education.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Natural  Philosophy, — for  which  President  Clap  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, that  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  President,  and  under 
his  guidance  became  expert  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses  and  of  the  revela- 
tions of  comets,  several  of  which  calculations,  with  the  diagrams,  are  now 
in  my  possession.  The  admirable  Essay  of  President  Clap  on  terrestrial 
comets  was  saved  by  means  of  a  manuscript  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  published  since  his  death.  The  original,  with  other  valuable  mann- 
soripts  of  the  President,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops  under  Cknenl 
Tryon,  when  they  took  pof?session  of  New  Haven  in  1779. 

Mr.  Baldwin  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  17(53,  on  which 

occasion  lie  delivered  a  Salutatory  address  in  Latin.     Inniiediatelv  after  he 

*■  » 

was  graduated,  on  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College,  he 
was  associated  with  scholars  of  the  first  distinction,  as  au  instructor  in  an 
academy  of  high  standing  in  Hatfield,  Mass.  He  soon  became  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  institution,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  called  to  the  office  of 
Tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1766.  Yale  College  had,  for  sonic  time  previous, 
been  regarded  with  disfavour  by  many  civilians  in  the  State ;  and  the  stu- 
dents, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Faculty  and  their  course  of 
instruction,  had  petitioned  the  Corporation  for  their  removal,  and  most  of 
them  had  retired  from  the  College  and  gone  home.  The  President  and 
Tutors,  who,  with  the  Professor  of  Theology,  then  constituted  the  entire 
Faculty  of  the  College,  thereupon  resigned  their  offices.  This  was  a  period 
of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  College.  A  new  era,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  was  about  to  commence.  Dr.  Daggett,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
was  constituted  by  the  Corporation  President  pro  fctftporc^  and  Kbcncxcr 
Baldwin,  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,   and  Job  Lane,t  were  appointed  Tutors. 

•  Nrhrmiaii  Barkkr  wm  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1742;  became  a  rnstur  at  SoutlwJd 
in  175«;  an<I  died  March  10,  1772,  aged  fifty-two. 

t  Job  Lane  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1741,  nnd  was  graduatcil  at  YaloC"llc«< 
in  1764.  Hi3  father  died,  when  ho  was  quite  young,  leaving  him  with<»ut  a  ftudiciciit  mtriuany 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  public  education.  After  serving  as  u  iioldicr,  during  uior«  than  om 
campaign  in  the  French  war,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  a8:<ii$tuncc  of  his  friends,  to  obtain  aeolle* 
giate  education.     Ho  studied  Theology   and  commenced  |ircaching  with   tho  ukoft  nmmiritm 

fmspects.  Ho  was,  however,  called  to  tho  Tutursfhip  in  Yalo  Collego  in  ITftfi,  and  hckl  il3 
is  death,  which  occurred  on  tho  lAth  of  September,  I7(>8,  in  tho  twenty -seventh  year  of  Ul 
ace.  President  Daggett,  in  DeccoiVMsr  succeeding  his  death,  preached  a  aenuon  eomiueniamtiit 
or  Mm,  In  Um  Colleftt  CUa;(«\9  ^^ikid  ^iiaa  v^^^'^^'^*  ^^  ^"^  ^  «i^V<«— '*  llo  vat  ooe  of  tha  M 
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Speaking  of  them  in  the  memoir  of  his  own  life,  Judge  Trumbull  says, — 
*'  They  were  three  very  respectable  gentlemen  and  accomplished  scholars. 
After  vacation  the  students  again  assembled,  and  order  was  soon  re-established. 
The  management  of  the  institution  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tutors.  They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  English  grammar  and 
language,  and  excited  attention  to  composition  and  oratory."  They  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  hdle  let t  res  studies 
in  connection  with  the  more  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguished  Tutors  who  followed  them.  By  their  exertions  the 
standard  of  education  was  raised,  and  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett 
became  distinguished  in  the  annuls  of  the  College  for  the  many  eminent 
men  whom  it  produced. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  united  with  his 
brother  Tutor,  Mr.  Lane,  in  making  up  a  purse  to  procure  a  library  from 
London.  The  money  was  sent  with  directions  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  executed  his  orders 
"with  great  faithfulness  and  economy,  and  procured  excellent  libraries  of 
rare  books  in  Theology  and  classical  literature.  Mr.  Lane  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  books,  and  Mr.  l^aldwin  became  by  purchase  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole,  obtaining  thereby  a  library  far  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed.  He  did  not  nogle:;t  its  use,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  among  his  associates  for  his  high  attainments  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  Theology.  His  thecdogical  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  friend.  President  Daggett,  who  was  an 
able  and  learned  Divine.  During  the  four  years  that  he  remained  in  office 
as  Tutor,  he  became  associated  with  several  gentlemen  as  his  fellow  Tutors, 
who  attained  distinction  in  after  life.  Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Howe  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  for  many  years  in 
the  College,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  Association 
during  his  connection  with  the  College  as  Tutor,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1770,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  First 
Society  in  Danbury. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  settled  in  Danbury,  the  assumed 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  by  their  acts  in  all 
cases,  and  the  measures  of  the  British  government  respecting  the  Colonies, 
produced  a  general  alarm,  and  became  the  subject  of  universal  discussion,  as 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  civil  and  religious.  Not  only 
were  the  civilians  alarmed,  but  the  clergy,  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant 
Puritans,  who  were  persecuted  at  home,  and  fled  to  this  country  to  enjoy 
in  peace  both  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  now  claimed  it  as  their 
duty  to  come  forward  boldly  in  defence  of  their  rights.  And  while  contem- 
plating and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  sublime  idea  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  them  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  found  among  ourselves,^ 

ceninfes  and  a  close  student;  had  a  singnlarly  clear  disoeminff.  and  penetrated  deep  into  sab- 
l«ott :  his  views  were  extensive,  and  his  judgment  remarkably  good  and  solid  for  his  yean. 
Hia  nataral  temper  was  steady  and  calm;  his  disposition  friendly,  oonrteous,  and  benevolent; 
liad  made  great  profideney  m  Uie  various  branches  of  learning  for  his  years;  while  all  hli 
diining  attainments  were  adorned  with  a  most  agreeable  modesty.  His  life  exemplULedt«\Vf^tm> 
mad  gave  substantial  evidence  of  unfsigned  piety  towards  God,  ^^  Nif^TnAwti^wA^^^'sKV^ 
i,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  WM  fixed  in  the  belief  ot  tYi«m,  wiA-h^Vl^X^V*  Vi^«R»^'«««^ 
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that  these  self-evident  truths  were  disregarded  in  a  long  established  system 
of  negro  slavery.  To  remove  this  beam  from  our  own  eyes,  that  we  might 
see  more  clearly  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eyes,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  New  Haven,  (afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Union 
College,)  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  agreement,  addressed  the  public  in  a  series 
of  Essays.  While  yet  a  Tutor  in  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  attended  as  a 
delegate,  and  officiated  as  Scribe  of  the  council  that  ordained  Mr.  Edwards 
in  the  ministry  at  New  Haven.  They  became  intimate  friends;  and  u 
they  harmonized  in  sentiment  on  the  great  questions  of  public  liberty,  which 
then  agitated  the  country,  so  also  were  their  opinions  in  unison  in  regard  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery.  Their  Essays  on  that  subject,  which  were 
published  alternately  in  Green's  paper  in  New  Haven,  in  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  excited  much  attention,  caused  many  emancipationsy-and  contrihnted 
to  produce  a  course  of  measures,  which  eventually  abolished  slavery,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Fairfield  county,  one  of  the  delegates  to  represent  that  body  in  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut;  and,  at  his  instance,  instructions  were 
given  to  him  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Bartlett,*  to  propose  and  urge  on  th€ 
General  Association  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new  settlements 
in  the  West,  as  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  bad  already 
done.  The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  was  favourably 
received ;  and,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  was 
adopted  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  their  Scribe; 
and  a  number  of  ordained  ministers  were  appointed  for  short  periods  to 
perform  the  service,  and  were  supported  by  contributions  from  the  churches. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlements  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since  with  a  blessed  influence  upon  those  churches. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  same  General  Association  to  represent 
that  body  at  the  General  Convention  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregations! 
Clergy,  to  be  holden  at  Elizabethtown  in  September,  1774.  He  attende*! 
and  preached  before  that  body  from  Matt,  xxiii,  8.,  **  Be  ye  not  called 
Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.*' 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Danbury,  Mr.  Baldwin  drew  up  the  terms^ 
of  subscription  for  a  library  to  be  established  in  Danbury,  to  be  free  for  all 
denominations.  A  small  library  was  accordingly  procured,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  were  immediately  felt ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  inhabitant^ 
were  long  since  enabled  to  exhibit  one  of  the  best  town  libraries  in  the 
State. 

No  class  of  our  citizens  were  more  conspicuous  for  their  patriotism,  or 
more  powerfully  contributed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  despotir 
acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  than  the  Congregational  Clergy  of 
New  England  ;  and  among  them,  few,  if  any,  exhibited  greater  zeal  or  men' 
signal  ability,  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  history  of  the  world  had 
taught  him  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  ever  gone  hand  in  hand 
together.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  religious  no  less  than  the  civil, 
liberties  of  the  people  were  in  peril,  and  that,  when  the  latter  should  have 

*Nathihisl  Bartlbtc  ^aa  j(;nAM«AA^  «\.  Y«.l«  College  in  1749;  wis  ordained  minuter  ef 
Readings  Conn.,  May  2^,  Vlh%\  aix4d\<t^  vdl\%\^. 
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bllen  a  sacrifice  to  dcEpotic  power  and  oppressIoD,  the  fonnoroould  not  long 
■orvivo,  but  cocksiastical  tjranny,  in  some  ehape  or  other,  would,  like  a 
Mighty  torrent,  soon  overspread  the  land. 

In  tho  year  1T74,  he  puLlished,  under  bis  own  signature,  a  spirited 
•ddrcss  to  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Colony,  to  arouse  them  to 
a  seDse  ot'  the  dauger  in  which  their  liberties  were  then  involved. 

In  November,  1TT5,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  Thnnkagiving  in  the  Colony 
of  ConncetiDut,  at  u  period  which  he  regarded  as  "the  most  calamitous  the 
British  Colonies  ever  beheld,"  he  preached  a  sermon  which  was  designed  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the  important  and  dangerous  struggle  iu 
which  they  were  then  engaged.  It  had  great  celebrity  at  the  time,  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  yot  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
Fork,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year. 

Few  men  have  ever  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Connecticut  with  higher, 
ot  90  far  as  his  friends  could  judge,  better  grounded,  hopes  of  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  than  Mr.  Baldwin.  Presideut  Daggett  of  Yale  College, 
at  the  close  of  his  ordination  sermon,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

'■  From  a  loug,  intimaW,  and  agreoiblc  acquaintance  with  yon,  I  cannot  but 
BtroDgly  hope  aail  Crust  tlinlyou  will  lie  not  euly  an  able,  bat  also  n rafthrul,  minister 
of  tbe  Jiew  Teat.inicnt,  palnmHy  travailing  in  birth  Tor  the  rouIh  of  jonr  bearers.  It 
Is  wfth  lingular  plcasuru  and  satlsraction  that  I  can  thiu  apeak  to  yon  on  this  solemn 
onauion,  as  1  aiu  iiut  unacquaiiitul  wilh  tlic  gifts  and  quallncatlons  with  which  Heaven 
liOB  fumlslied  you  Tor  tlic  iuipnrlant  work  and  service  to  which  you  are  now  called.  I 
hava  tteeu  tinder  odvanlagea  lo  observe  your  Icnowlcdge  in  Divinity,  and  your  proreaied 
voniidneas  in  tlie  fliith,  bb  well  as  your  pnidence  of  conduct  In  tlie  important  and 
difficult  station  la  which  yuu  have  been  at  College  Tor  four  years  past,  in  a  very  aeu 
eannection  M'ilh  lue.  And  ttiis  acquaintance  I  have  iiad  witb  yon,  fully  raiwn  tny  bopei 
of  TDur  URofulneia  in  the  ciiurch  of  Christ." 

Though  these  high  hopes  were  fully  justified  by  the  fniita  of  his  ministry, 
during  tho  brief  period  of  its  continuance,  the  President  lived  to  see  them 
prematurely  blusted  by  the*  early  death  of  his  friend  and  pupil. 

In  August,  1776,  ho  accompanied  a  large  number  of  his  parishioners,  as 
their  Chaplain,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  whose 
defence  they  were  called  »s  railitia  men.  He  there,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  amidst  the  har<lships  of  the  camp,  in  miuistering  to  the 
aick  and  sulTcring  soldiers,  contracted  the  fatal  disease  of  which  he  died, 
toon  after  hia  return  to  his  parish,  on  tho  Ist  of  October,  1776,  at  the  age 
at  thirty-one.  Ho  wns  never  married.  He  had  previously  made  and  sent 
home  his  will,  in  which  he  iiia<le  provision  for  the  return  to  the  parish  of  the 
£200,  which,  according  to  custom  at  that  period,  he  had  received  as  a  settle- 
ment at  the  time  of  bis  oriHnation.  The  amount  thus  bequeathed  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and  appropriated  iu  part  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  new  church  which  they  soon  after  erected,  and  in  which 
tboy  yet  oontinuo  to  worship  ;  and  in  part  at<  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which, 
hy  additional  subscriptions  and  prudent  investments  in  the  public  stooks,  now 
yields  them  an  income  equal  to  their  expenses. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at  Danbury,  in  addition  to  his  paro- 
chial labours,  he  superintended  the  education  of  several  youths  in  their 
preparatory  studies  for  a  collegiate  education.  Among  them  wore  his  younger 
brother,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  his  lamented  friend  and  ctass-matc,  the 
late  Chancellor  James  Kent  of  New  York,  who  retained  through  life  a  w&rn^ 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  worth  and  vutaea  til  \i\*  cmX-j  ^Aisvi.*^. 
ftnd  preceptor.     Jn  (he  address  which  CliaiaceVVoT  Yi-ca*.  46\v^CTfe&.^>*^«t's■'^i^ 
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Phi  Bete  Ksppa  Sodety  of  Yale  College  in  1881,  lie  paid  abawilifiil  tribute 
to  his  memory ;  and  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  he  says  of  him, 
**  Mr.  Baldwin  was  studious  in  his  habits  and  remarkably  dignified  in  his 
manners  and  deportment.  He  was  a  very  handsome,  well-bidlt  man,  with 
manly  health  and  cheerful  spirits.  He  worked  a  good  deal  in  hia  fine 
garden,  and  made  hay  in  his  own  meadow.  He  rode  a  good  deal,  and  iBte^ 
ohanged  sermons  with  his  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  No  penon 
oould  be  more  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Danbnry  and  the  clergy  in  ihsl 
quarter.*' 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  humble  Bervaat, 

SIMEON  BALDWnr. 


■♦♦- 


JOB  SWIFT,  D.  D  * 

1766—1804 

FROM  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  SWIFT. 

MiDDLXBUET,  Januarj  25,  ISM. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  pressure  of  constant  and  laborious  dutiea  hu 
hitherto  allowed  me  no  leisure  to  comply  wi^  your  request  in  reapeol  to  bj 
venerated  father,  the  Bey.  Job  Swift,  I).  B.  And  now  tibe  same  moat 
will  compel  me  to  do  it  in  a  much  more  hasty  manner  than  I  could  desire. 
For  other  reasons  also,  I  undertake  the  service  you  ask  of  me  with  mueh 
hesitation.  It  is  more  than  forty-four  years  since  my  father's  death ;  aod, 
for  eight  years  previous,  although  young,  I  was  absent,  pursuing  classictl 
and  professional  studies,  and  not  a  constant  resident  in  the  family.  Bendes, 
no  man  ever  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  my  affectionate  veneration ;  and 
of  course  whatever  I  now  say  of  him,  will  be  said  under  this  abiding 
partiality. 

He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  17,  (0.  S.)  1743 ;  but,  in  hisearh 
youth,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1761,  and  graduated  in  1765.  It  was  during  his  College 
life,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  works  of  President  Edwards, 
that  hb  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion  ;  which 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Having  pursued  his  theological  studies,  for  some  time,  under 
Dr.  Bellamy,  towards  whom  ho  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  highest  veiw- 
ration,  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and  the  year  immediately  succeeding. 
(1767,)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregatioual  Church  in  Bicbmond,  Mass. 
For  a  time,  he  had  every  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  here;  but 
the  plainness  of  his  statements  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  at  length 
generated  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  after  a  residence  among  them  of  seven 
years,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  Having  preached 
about  a  year  in  different  places,  he  was  next  settled  in  ALmenia,  Dulitoi 
oounty,  N.  Y. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  he  removed  thence  to  Han^et- 
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tor,  Vermont,  wbere  be  preached  between  two  and  three  years.  On  the  Slst 
of  May,  1786,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Bennington. 
Here  he  was  situated  near  the  South  line  of  the  State,  and  on  the  only  road 
leading  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  all  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  west  of  the  Green  mountains.  At  the  time  of  hb  removal  to  this 
region,  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  the  central  parts  of 
Vermont  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  returning  to  their  deserted 
homes ;  and  emigrants  from  other  States  were  rapidly  flocking  in  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  and  unoccupied  lands.  The  population,  for  several 
years,  increased  rapidly ;  but  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unorganised  state. 
There  were  no  literary  institutions,  and  few  churches,  in  the  whole  region. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  clergyman  was  settled  North  of  Bennington,  at 
the  time  of  my  father's  removal  to  that  place. 

Situated,  as  he  was,  in  reference  to  the  Western  part  of  Vermont, — with 
such  a  wide  and  uncultivated  field  before  him,  and  with  a  benevolence  which 
gave  him  no  rest,  while  he  could  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  institutions 
of  learning  or  religion,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  ordinary  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  him  ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  he  tasked  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  settlement  in  Bennington,  and  before  my  reeol-  * 
lection,  he  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  on  horseback,  as  far  North  as  the 
country  lying  on  Onion  river, — then  principally  a  wilderness, — confirming 
the  few  feeble  churches  and  organizing  new  ones.  While  travelling  in  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  where  no  roads  had  been  opened,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  compelled  to  encamp  through  a  cold  night  on  the  ground.  The 
severity  of  this  exposure  induced  a  long  and  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
he  scarcely  recovered.  He  made  many  similar  tours  during  his  residence 
in  Bennington,  and  many  of  the  churches  in  Western  Vermont  were  organ- 
ised by  him.  The  confidence  which  the  churches  and  ministers  reposed  in 
him  was  universal,  and  seemed  not  to  be  misplaced.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  his  local  position,  his  age  and  early  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  be  his 
lot  to  have  *'  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  in  the  region.  Ministers  were 
settled  under  his  patronage,  and  were  organized  into  Associations  through 
his  instrumentality.  His  labours  in  the  organization  of  one  or  more  Con- 
sociations, and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  State,  are  among  my 
earliest  recollections.  And  it  is  within  my  remembrance  that  he  was  absent 
from  his  family  much  of  his  time  attending  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  di£ferent 
kinds,  and  especially  councils  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  for  settling 
difficulties  in  churches. 

Having  exercised  his  ministry  in  Bennington  more  than  fifteen  yean, 
circumstances  adverse  to  his  comfort  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  separation 
from  his  charge.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June  1801 ;  immediately 
after  which,  he  removed  to  Addison  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm.  His  removal  to  that  place  had  no  reference  to  a  further  settlement 
in  the  ministry.  The  society  there  was  small,  without  an  organized  chuich, 
aod  unable,  at  that  time,  to  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  He 
established  a  church  there,  and  officiated  as  its  pastor,  except  when  called 
to  other  fields  of  labour,  with  little  or  no  compensation,  deriving  the  support 
of  his  family  from  his  farm.  It  was  while  on  a  missionary  tour  in  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  destitute  towns  near  the  North  line  of  the  State,  that^ 
through  a  most  distressbg  illness,  he  was  called  to  ViVa  x^'eX.     1^^  ^^s^^ 
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Knotlmii^,  Ootober  20, 1804,  aft«r  he  had  pmed  hb  nxtieth  year.  An 
mbelieyer  who  wm  present,  ezpreseed  the  gaeatest  uUmuhmenft  at  the  tno* 
qnillity  in  which  he  died.  It  aeema  to  have  heen  no  painful  eonaidenitiaa 
to  lum  that  he  was  dying  away  from  home ;  for  some  of  bin  last  woidi 
were, — **I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  baYe  ay 
fiunily  around  me  in  the  hour  of  death."  A  Sermon  on  the  oooaaion  of  kb 
deaih  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Wooster*  from  laaiab  hwn.  L; 
another  by  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell  frimi  Hebrews  xi.  4. ;  and  n  tUfil 
by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Uaynes,  from  2  Timothy  iv.  6.  The  snbataaoa  of  As 
liUfcter  discourse  was  published. 

My  Cither  was  a  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion.  It  «■ 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  an  aeadony  was  estaUished  is 
Bennington,  which,  for  several  years,  was  a  prosperous  and  ^ffi^qwit  inttiti- 
tion.  He  also  personally  instruoted  a  large  number  of  yoong  men  m  kb 
own  house ;  some  of  whom  he  fitted  for  Oollege,  while  others  were  prepani 
loft  usefulness  in  professional  and  other  employments,  without  n  rmUfigiiii 
education.  Much  of  the  time  within  my  own  reoolleotion,  these  were  in  Ibe 
fiunily  young  men  under  his  tuition ;  some  of  whom  were  too  poor  to  pvf  iw 
their  board,  except  by  their  labour,  and  that  at  a  moderate  ohnrge.  Amaf 
the  earliest  whom  I  recollect  in  the  family,  were  Rev.  BbenoMr  Peitcr, 
D.  B.,  afterwards  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andorer,  ml 
Bey.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  successively  President  cf  ^nDBHSi 
and  Amherst  Colleges.  His  interest  in  the  promotion  of  learning  is  finrtkr 
etrinoed  by  his  beii^  conneoted  as  n  Trustee  suooeeslYely  wiih  DarlmoA 
Williams,  and  Middlebury,  Oolleges. 

Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  than  he  by  a  truly  Ghristba 
hospitality,  or  have  had  a  wider  field  for  its  exhibition.  His  dwelling  ms 
on  the  only  road  of  travel  into  the  new  settlements  of  Western  Yemioiit, 
which  was  then  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants  from  Conneoticat  sad 
Massachusetts ;  his  acquaintance  in  those  States  was  extenaiye,  and  his 
relation  to  the  churches  in  Vermont  was  widely  known.  Thus  situated,^ 
all  missionaries  and  other  clergymen,  and  many  religious  and  literary  mes, 
acquainted  with  him,  personally,  or  by  reputation,  coming  into  the  State  ftr 
a  temporary  or  permanent  residence,  made  it  in  their  way  to  spend  one  or 
more  nights  at  his  house  ;t  and  many  members  of  the  new  churches  wkiek 
he  had  organized  or  visited,  resorted  to  him  for  consultation  and  advise. 
So  .that  it  was  a  frequent  remark  among  the  neighbours, — somewhat  hype^ 
bolical  probably, — that  my  father  had  more  travelling  custom  than  the 
public  house.  And  yet  all  were  most  cordially  welcomed,  hospitablj 
entertained,  and  invited  to  repeat  their  visits. 

Daring  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  lost  most  of  his  property  by  tlie 
depreciation  of  **  Continental  money  :*'  his  salary  at  Bennington  was  small, 


*  BsHjAMiN  WoosTEB  wu  boHi  In  WaterbuTT,  Conn.,  Ootober  29,  1762;  wms  a  loMivii 
the  war  of  the  Revolation;  afterwarda  entered  Yale  College  and  graduated  in  1790-  ifeiiM 
Theology  chiefly  nnder  the  Rer.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven:  spent  aome  time.  alUrh^ 
liMnsed,  in  missionary  labour;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  in  Comwmlly  Vennont,  in  179T; 
resigned  his  oharse  in  1 802,and  spent  the  next  three  yean  chiefly  in  execating  appoln' 
the  Berkshire  Missionary  Society;  was  insUUed  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  Jnly  2^  laSSTt 
with  great  assiduity,  not  onW  in  his  own  parish  but  in  many  destitute  plaoea  in  the 
eoontry,  until  1833,  when  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  bodily  inlirmitiet.     He  m^v 

the  town  of  Fairfield  one  vear  in  the  General  Assembly  of  theState,  and  tuTee  in  tht 

Dial  Convention  oonvoned  by  the  Boaid  of  Oenson.    He  died  at  8t.  Albaw    Vt.,  Is  wSS^ 
IcMw* 

t  Br*  Dwi^t,  in  Ua  Twn&ai  ^njl.  H.^  lumiARna  «t«ufiQD%%\8i^  tbne. 
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eat  poorly  pud,  and  mnoh  of  it  unpaid.  But  he  wu  able  to  pnrahaM 
a  Bmall  farm.  By  means  of  this,  and  the  persevering  indostry  of  his 
nnnierouB  children,  male  and  feuialc,  and  a  rigid  system  of  ecoDomy  in  his 
&mily,  he  wan  able  to  sustain  the  cxpeni^es  of  his  large  hospitality.  And  I 
recollect  that  it  was  a  calculation  of  my  older  brother  that  the  proceeds  of 
his  whole  salary  no  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  his  company,  while  the 
bnuly  were  wholly  supported  and  educated  by  their  own  labour. 

Hy  father's  separation  from  the  church  in  Bennington  in  the  year  1801  ia 

I   mthia  my  remembrance  ;  and  it  may  not  be  indelicate,  at  a  period  so  remote 

from  the  event,  to  refer  to  it.     In  no  place  within  my  knowledge  did  party 

■    spirit  rage  with  so  much  fury  ;  and  in  no  place  was  the  influence  of  French 

'   politics  and  infidelity  more  deeply  and  sadly  realiied  than  in  that  town. 

t    He  took  no  active  part  iu  the  polities  of  the  day.     But  he  felt  bound,  us  a 

l<    iiiinuit«r  of  the  Gospel,  to  resist  the  flood  of  infldelity  and  licentious  nets 

>    which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  all  civil,  social,  and 

religious  institutions.     I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  but  once  introduced  the 

•    subject  directly  in  a  public  discourse ;  but  that  was  enough   to  stir  up 

jealousies  then  so  easily  escited.     He  was  charged  with  various  political 

heresies  ;  and  the  usual  epithets  of  aristocrat  and  manarchiit  were  applied 

to  him;  and,  among  other  delinquencies,  it  was  complained  that  he  did 

not  pray  for  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  was  Vice  President.     His  friends  were 

no  less  ardent  in  his  defence.     This  controversy  rendered    his  condition 

unpleasant,  destroyed  his  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  was  the  occasion  of 

Ids  dismissal.     Some,  I  believe,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  more  popular 

preacher.     But,  at  the  time,  none  made  objection   to  bis  taleuti.  or  his 

moral  or  religious  character.     And  afterwards,  none  belonging  to  the  society 

were  found  willing  to  acknowledge   themselves  his  opponents ;  and  many 

who  had  been  regarded  as  most  disaffected,  designated  themselves,  by  way 

of  distinction,  as  "  the  friends  of  Dr.  .Swift." 

During  most  of  the  Kevolutionary  war,  my  father  was  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  for  a  while  officiating  as  Chaplain  of  the  army,  but  most  of  the  time, 
preaehing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  ¥.,  where  his 
fiunily  resided.  After  his  removal  to  Vermont,  his  labouri  were  more  in 
sotive  service  than  in  his  study.  And,  in  both  places,  his  facilities  for 
oolleoting  a  library,  or  of  pursuing  a  regular  system  of  study,  were  very 
limited.  During  the  period  to  which  my  recollection  extends,  his  principal 
time  for  study  was  from  four  o'doclc  iu  the  rooming  until  early  breakfast. 
Ha,  however,  devoted,  as  he  had  opportunity,  other  parts  of  the  day  to  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  was  his  chief 
study,  his  library  consisted  of  a  few  standard  authors,  and  u  few  more 
recent  publications  on  Tiicology,  which  ho  procured,  as  he  had  opportnoity. 
And  yet  no  one  who  knew  hira,  I  believe,  doubted  that  he  had  uncommonly 
olear  and  discriminating  views  of  the  Christian  system. 

He  commenced  preaching  by  writing  bis  sermons.  Bat  be  gave  up  that 
praotioe  early,  because  the  people  to  whom  he  preached,  had  a  prejudice 
against  written  dbcourses.  His  skeletons  were  more  or  less  full,  as  cir- 
enmatances  dictated  ;  but  the  fullest  were  only  memoranda  for  his  own  use, 
of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  oxamiuation  of  his  suVject. 
Some  of  these  were  published,  in  a  small  volume,  after  H\&  &««.'^,\IQ^,'Oa«^ 
were  by  no  means  the  sennons  which  he  preftc^i^. 
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Bm  Ui  mam  9t  Urn  gnom  of  a  lUifitd  wImj    jii  froMi*; 
WIS  BOi  ft  fwot  ipMikier.    A  eooadnmbk  iwupuniia  of 
Aled  of  th»  olubilioB  aad  fflnitntioii  of  iIm  leid^ 
tioB«  IB  «Mr  rdatioB  to  Mck  odier,  aad  to  Chi 
Ub,  m  eonneelkn  inth  the  loi^  period  that  hao 
iwiliiii  wfi  in  inrnmpfifrnf  judge  of  hisaenBona;  aBdjal  if  wtj 
ooaeendog  them  be  eoneet,  they  were  dharaoteraed  bj 
lhoB|^  aeenate  dSaerimination,   aad  doae  appiJeatJoB  to  aIm 
aadtheheart    Li  hia  diaeoanoo  of  the  doetriaea  of  idijgJMHBy 
ponutted  to  loae  aif^t  of  ita  dBtiea ;  bst  their  Bntaal 
ilaaftly  k^t  ib  Tieir. 

Whea  idNmt  ifteen  yean  of  age,  I  aeeonpaaied  aiy  pawla,  m  tha«» 
ler»  OB  a  nrii  to  Conaeetieot.  Oae  SaWbath  we  apeak  aft  the  hoaaa  of  aa 
aged  fdatiTe,  who  lired  ai  a  ooaaiderable  diataaee  froBi  the  pkea  of  «i^ 
ddp;  aad  the  nNida  bdag  mmck  Moched  iqp  whh  aaow,  the  mmgjik&m 
HMmbled  aft  the  hoaae  where  we  were  iiaitiBg,  aad  my  father  pwaahaiti 
them.  Oae  of  hia  aermoDa  waa  oa  the  erideaeea  of  Bivibb  RefoiatiiL 
HiarehiftiTey  who  waa  a  maaof  taleata  aad  ooaaiderable  diaftoMtioB,  bat  Ml 
a  profcmor  of  rttli|^OD«  remarked  ia  my  preaeaoe,  after  the  aerrioe  waa  OfVi 
ttiat  there  waa  BO  oeeaaioa  todiaeoaa  thaftaabieet;  Ibr  he  had  bo  doahti ia 
idatioB  to  the  Diriaity  of  the  Seriptoiea ;  bat  added,  with  groaft  oaqhaaib 
''I  aerer  before  heard  anok  a  aenaoa."  A  aiaular  reamik  waa  made Ij 
other  peraooa  preaeat. 

It  Blight  be  owiag  in  part  to  hia  anaettled  eoaditioB  and  hia  lahoriom 
aernoe  abroad,  daring  most  of  hia  life,  that  he  tlever  ooaaented  to  the  pah- 
lioation  of  any  of  hia  sermons,  and  left  no  manoaeripta  of  any  importance, 
except  mere  skeletons  of  discourses.  Bnt  his  constitntionid  diatmst  of 
himself  had,  as  I  imagine,  no  little  influence  in  the  case. 

Mj  father's  constitutional  feelings  and  passions  were  strong,  bat  to  ft 
aorprising  extent  under  the  control  of  religious  principle.  To  strangers  lus 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  sternness,  and  in  hia  reproof  of  wantoa 
wickedness  there  was  great  seyerity.  He  was  characterized  also  by  tt 
anwavering  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  in  all  matters  of  dnty.  Bot 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  all  classes,  as  well  as  his  personal  relipoai 
oonyersation,  was  dbtinguished  by  much  kmdness,  affability,  and  meeknes. 
He  was  inclined  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  motives  and  eon- 
ioct  of  others  ;  and  was  conciliatory  and  forbearing  towards  those  by  whoa 
he  was  ill-treated.  He  was  too  strong  a  Puritan  in  his  feelings  to  etie 
much  for  mere  forms  ;  but  he  had  no  austere  or  superstitious  diaregaid  of 
the  conventional  usages  of  society. 

In  the  goyemment  of  his  family,  his  expressed  disapprobmtioa  was  Ike 
aeverest,  and  almost  the  only,  penalty  to  which  he  resorted  ;  while  his  vni- 
form  tenderness,  affection,  and  approbation  of  right  conduct,  towards  l» 
numerous  children,  inspired  them  with  a  corresponding  filial  regard;  and  to 
know  his  wishes  was  always  sufficient  to  ensure  their  willing  obedieaee. 
His  principal  religious  instruction  in  the  family  was  after  the  pnblie  ele^ 
oiaes  of  the  Sabbath.  All  the  members  of  his  large  honaehold  were  saioni 
bled,  and  he  usually  made  some  inquiries  of  the  older  ohildrea  to  aaoortsa 
how  much  they  remembered  of  the  public  diaooaraeB,  and  oometrntf 
enlarged  on  the  same  topics.  He  then  read  a  ^portUm  of  S<niptiire  aad  g^n 
a  famiUaar  expQm&on^  aAMnaj^aamaii  «nsMiamKB  ^^rfl^  aa  affeotioBate  tad 
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eunest  appeal,  and  the  eserclses  were  cloBed  with  prayer.  These  were 
often  aeasoDB  of  great  interest.  My  own  first  recollected  esperienoe  of 
religioQB  affection  was  no  one  of  tbesc  ucuasions,  when  J  was  t,  child.  The 
mtbjeot  of  remark  was  "  the  love  of  Cbriet." 

I  am,  Kev,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  jours, 

SAMUEL  SWIFT, 
Dr.  Swift  had  a  brother,  Seth,  who  was  a  highly  respectable  minister  of 
the  Oospel.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  October  30,  1749  ;  wa^  grada- 
Rted  at  Yale  College  in  1774;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  wae 
orduned  pastor  of  the  church  in  Williamstown,  May  27, 1776,  and  retained 
the  same  charge  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  13, 1807.  He  wae 
married  to  Lucy  Elliott  of  Keut  in  1782,  and  they  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom  ia  the  Rev.  Ephraiin  G.  Swift,  formerly  colleague  pastor  with  Dr. 
West  of  the  charch  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  another  is  the  Rev.  Eliaha 
P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Swift's  only  publication  waa  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Preston.*  He  is  reproaentcd  as  having  been  "warm  and  open  in  his 
temper,  evangelical  in  his  religious  views,  serious  in  tbo  general  tone  of  bts 
intercourse  with  his  people,  zealous  in  the  labonra  of  the  ministry,  decided 
in  hia  opinions,  and  prudent  and  energetic  in  his  measures."  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  honoured  and  revered  by  the  whole  aom- 
munity. 
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i  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
one  of  tbo  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater. 
Be  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Freelove  (Edson)  Fobes,  and  was  bom  in 
Bridgewater,  September  21, 1742.  His  parents  were  excellent  persons,  and 
watched  the  development  of  his  faculties  with  great  care  and  interest.  In 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  commonly  serioun  turn  of  mind ;  and, 
while  he  waa  yet  quite  a  joutb,  heaolemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker.  He  showed  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  fondness  for  books ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies,  that  he  wu 
placed  a>.  the  head  of  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  due  time,  having 
gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  (not  without  some  embarrassment 
oo  account  of  feeble  health,]  be  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  main' 
tunod  an  honourable  standing,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
ii.  1762.  Chief  Justice  Dana,  Governor  Gerry,  and  Dr.  Belknap,  were 
among  his  classmates. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Fobes  seems  to  have  resumed  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  either  in  connection  with  that  employment,  or  after  he  had 
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f^90a  ik  19,  protemUad  tlie  Study  of  Tkedogf •    la  dos  tiioe,  k» 
Ifawnw  to  pmok ;  and  on  the  19Ui  of  Nofombor,  1766»  «m 
fMtor  of  the  Oongregstbnel  ehureh  and  soeiety  in  Baynluun,  MMa 
leoendy  rendered  yacant  by  the  death  of  the  Her.  John  Walaa.* 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Samnel  Tobeyt  of  Berkley* 

Mr.  Fobee  was  lealooB  for  the  independenoe  of  his  eoontry,  aad  not  naif 
•poke  but  acted  in  &voar  of  it,  during  the  war  by  whioh  it  wm  praevii 
In  1777,  he  Tolonteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  in  the  army,  notwithstaodNia 
Very  fbeble  and  nncertun  state  of  health  might  reaaonnbly  have  eiapHi 
him  firom  snoh  an  engagement.  In  1786,  Dr.  Manning,  Preaideiit  of  Bma 
University,  being  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fobea  waa  ehosm 
Vice  Preddent,  and,  shortly  after,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoaophy,  in  As 
same  institution.  He  accepted  both  places,  and  disohargod  the  dntiairf 
isaoh  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  He  did  not,  howoTor,  remove  tnm 
Baynham,  or  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  but  went  to  Piovidenoe  to  dJim 
Us  Lectures  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  during  certain  parts  of  the  year,  b 
1792,  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divioity.  b 
1796,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  continued  to  hold  the  ofioetfll 
his  death.  In  1796,  he  was  called  to  the  supervision  of  Briatol  aeadsa^, 
and  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  rendered  important  aid  to  tbi 
Institution,  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  on  oocaaion  of  its  Quarisify 
Examinations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  sad 
Scienoes. 

Dr.  Fobes  died  on  the  28d  of  February,  1812,  in  the  seventieth  yesr  of 
his  age. 

He  was  married  to  Prudence,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joha 
Wales  of  Baynham.  They  had  two  sons,  who  died  young ;  and  two  dangb- 
ters,  both  of  whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

Dr.  Fobes  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  John  Dixon  at  Taunton, 
1784  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Leonard,^  1789 ;  ft 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Manning,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  to  young  men,  1794; 
History  of  Raynham,  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,)  1794 ;  Election  Sermon,  1795 ; 
ft  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  George  Barstow,^  1803 ;  a  Scripture  Cate- 
chism, 1804  ;  an  Abridgement  of  the  Scripture  Catechism,  1809. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

New  Havm,  May  7,  IM. 
Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  ooncemiog  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobas.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request;  and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  yoo  geae 
ral  impressions,  rather  than  minute  details.  My  acquaintance  with  him  ww 
during  his  residence  at  Raynham,  and  it  was  chiefly  that  of  a  pupil  with  ft 
teacher,  as  he  fitted  me  for  College.  His  character  could  not  be  said  to  be  Tcry 
atrongly  marked,  and  yet  he  was  greatly  respected  for  both  his  talents  and  b^ 
Tirtues. 

*  JoBH  "Wales  wm  %  lUitiTe  of  Brmintree;  wMjmdnated  at  Bmrrmid  CoUms  in  ITIgs  i« 
oidained  %%  Raynham  October  20,  1781 :  and  died  Febraaxy  28, 1705,  aged  aixty-alx. 

t  Samubl  Tobbt  was  born  In  Sandwich  in  1715;  waflmdaated  at  Harviaid  UoUcm  b  IT33; 
was  ordained  at  Berkley  November  28, 1787 ;  and  died  I^bmaiy  IS,  1781. 

t  Elijab  Lbohard  was  bom  at  Raynham  in  1760;  #as  graduated  at  Tale  CoUece  fa  ITS; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  ohnroh  in  Manhfield,  BCaai.,  Jannair  11,  1789  •  2d  dM  ii 
1884.  ,  «»«■ 

§  GaoRon  Bamtow  was  bom  in  Dnzboiy,  Ma«.,  in  1770;  waa  graduated  at  BMM 
UniTenity  in  1801 ;  was  ordained  castor  of  the  dhimfa  In  HanBODj  Mate..  Jamiarr  Mm  IM; 
and  died  Febmary  11»  IBll,  ac^^^-^aa^wnu  ^ 
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Dr.  Fobes,  at  the  time  I  knew  most  of  him.  was  not  past  the  meridian  of 
life, — if  indeed  he  had  reached  it.  I  remember  hira  as  a  tall,  slender  man,  whose 
appearance  indicated,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  he  did  not  ei^joy  yerj 
Tlgoroos  health.  In  his  disposition  he  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  gentle, 'and 
never,  so  far  as  I  could  ob^rve,  felt  the  impulses  of  violent  passion.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  a  remarkably  polished  gentleman,  and  yet  he  was  sufficiently 
urbane  and  courteous  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  most  respectable  society. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  much  more  than  a  common  reputation.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  written,  and  were  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  natural 
mrrangement,  and  perspicuous  style.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and 
impressive,  accompanied  by  considerable  action,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  plea- 
sant though  not  very  loud.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  I  always  understood  that 
Ke  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  orthodoxy  of  New  England;  but  my  impression 
is  that  his  views  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified.  He  was  an  excelleiit 
acholar,  as  was  evinced  by  his  being  ultimately  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in 
Brown  University.  He  was  also  an  uncommonly  successful  teacher,  possessing 
the  two  essential  qualifications,  of  great  familiarity  with  the  various  branches  of 
study,  and  a  rare  talent  at  communicating  knowledge.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  one  of  the  guides  of  my  earlier  years,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual  training;  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure, even  at  this  late  period,  to  testify  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  my 
high  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sinoerely, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 
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1766—1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  F.  DAVIES. 

New  Havkn,  December  22, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Br.  Hezekiah  Ripley  deserves  a  place  in  any  work  designed  to 
commemorate  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  furnish  you  with  such  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  as 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  him,  will  supply.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  May,  1829,  when  I  began  to  preach  in  the 
church  at  Greens  Farms.  At  my  installation  in  that  place,  in  October 
of  that  year,  though  he  was  then  in  bis  eighty-seventh  year,  he  gave  me  the 
Charge;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  until  his  death, 
I  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  was  with  him  as  a  son  with  a 
fiither.  I  gave,  after  his  decease,  my  views  of  his  character,  and  have 
always  held  his  memory  in  affectionate  veneration. 

He  was  bom  in  Windham,  in  this  State,  February  3,  (0.  S.)  1743.  He 
was  the  son  of  David  Ripley,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  That  ancestor  Was 
Governor  Bradford :  his  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Ripley,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Ripley  ;  and  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  as  well  as  in  sinoet^ 
piety,  the  Doctor  was  a  worthy  representative  oi  t\i^  tx^J^^  Y^^gcoa.  ^J«j^ 
from  which  he  sprang. 


Q48  TRnOTABIAJI  tOHOBMATIOKAL. 

He  WW  gndoftted  a*  Yale  OoUage  in  1788*  and  asilj  famed  Ike 
tkm  of  deToiing  hinuelf  to  the  serrioe  of  God  in  the  miniitry  of  Ike  €hiipflL 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  dooomenta  remain  whioh  ihow  whnt  were  Ua  vefr 
gpooa  opinions,  or  what  the  exennaee  of.  hia  mind,  aft  thia  period;  bnftyei 
he  noYcr,  in  any  of  the  interriewa  which  I  hadMth  him,  apoke  of  enln^ 
taining,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  different  sentiments  firom  tboee  wUd 
he  had  cherished  at  the  commencemeDt  of  his  ministry,  it  is  fiur  to  *^«mJ"^ 
that  he  then  embraced  that  system  of  religious  faith  whioh  has  generdfy 
been  held  by  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  which,  daring  the  perisd 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him«  he  held  with  unyielding  tenaeity  and  joyM 
eouidence.     In  conibrmiiy  ilien  with  his  known  opinions  upon  theee  sa^ 
jects,  we  may  presume  that,  in  early  life  he  cherished  the  hope  that,  thra^^ 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life.    Ht 
made  a  pnblie  profession  of  his  feith  in  Ohrist,  and  united,  I  belieYo,  wilh 
the  ohnrch  in  Pomf ret,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  brother,* 
fer  a  period,  he  devoted  himself  to  preparation  for  the  mimatry.     He 
Greens  Farms,  as  a  candidate,  near  the  dose  of  the  year  1766, — ihe  ehnnh  k 
that  place  haying  been  shortly  before  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  As 
BeT«  Mr.  Buekingham.t    Mr.  Bipley  was  ordained  Februaiy  11, 1767,  and 
continued  in  the  peaceful  discharge  of  parochial  duty,  until  the 
of  the  Beyolutionary  war.    Faithful  to  those  principles  of  oiTil  and 
liberty  for  which  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished,  he  di4  not 
respecting  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.     He  discharged  for  a  time  As 
duties  of  a  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  partidpaied  largely  ia 
the  suffsrings  of  that  eventful  period ; — ^his  house,  his  fnnutore,  and  a  pse* 
lion  of  his  library,  having  been  burned  by  the  enemy.    I  have  been  informsi 
by  those  whose  recollectioDs  embraced  that  period,  that,  during  their  puUie 
worship,  alarmiDg  tidings  were  not  unfrequently  received.      In  such  esses, 
and  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  was  unwilling  to  forego  those  serrieet, 
persons  were  stationed  at  such  points  that  they  might  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.      While  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  war, 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  their  success ;  although,  amid  the  contest,  he  par- 
sued  those  labours  which  were  appropriate  to  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     The  independence  of  the  country  established, — ^he  was  relieved 
from  the  almost  constant  alarm  and  anxiety  incident  to  a  residence  iqKm 
the  sea-board,  and  gladly  hailed  the  return  of  peace,  when  every  man  ooM 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none  to  disturb  or  make  him 
afraid.     He  was  now  enabled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  those  institutions, 
with  whose  prosperity  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  so  intimately  conneetedi 
Yale  College  ever  found  in  him  a  warm  and  constant  friend.      In  1790,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  that  institution ;  in  which  oflKoi 
he  continued  for  the  term  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  and  resigned  it  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  the  same  year  in  whioh  died  its 
venerable  President,  Dr.  Dwight ;  and,  in  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  those  men  vm 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  each.      Settled  for  many  years  in  adjacent 
parishes,  their  intercourse  was  frequent,  and  of  the  most  endearing  ehs^ 

*  Dayid  Riplbt  wm  ft  native  of  WindhMii;  wm  graduated  at  Tale  College  In  1749;  wm 
onlained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in  Pomfret  (Abington  pariah)  February  21>  17S3 ;  and  dM  k 

t  Dajtiil  BuOKursBAK  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  In  1735:  waa  ordainad  naalor  of  tl* 
ehanh  at  Oimds  Vaimi>  ManhA^*  Vl4a\  ini«SMiVa  May^  176S.  '^^ 
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^__  IT ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  wliich  Dr.  Dwight  was  con- 
feoted  with  Yale  College,  as  its    President,  Or.  Ripley  was  a  member  of 

ii      iU  Corporation ;  and,  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  latter  the  history  of 

(     A^  fricndghip,  1  was  reminded  of  that  beautiful  expression  of  sacred  writ, — 

I^^^Xbe  soul  of  Jonathan  was  Icnlt  to  the  soul  of  David." 

^^BBhe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 

^^Ulew  Jersey  in  1802. 

^^^pn  1821,  Dr.  Kipley  resigned  his  pastoral  ehnrge, — more  than  fifty-four 

>i  ^TB^'B  having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  ordination.  During  his  ministry, 
U»e  years  1815  and  1816  were  most  diatinguiahed  for  the  attention  of  hb 
people  to  Divine  thingH.  In  these  years,  thirty-eight  persona  united  with 
tho  churfb. 

Dr.  Ripley  was  married  on  the  9th  of  January,  1T65,  to  Dolly  Brintnall, 

.  whose  parents- resided  at  New  Haven.  Their  union  continued  for  more  than 
nzty-sii  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Madam  Ripley  in  August, 
18S1.     Their  separation  was  but  brief,  as  he  followed  her  in  December  of 

^     the  aame  year.     They  had  four  children, — one  of  whom — William  BrinU 

^^  nail,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1786,  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Goshen  in  Lebanon.  Conn.,  and  died  in  IB'22.     He  was  chosen  a  Fellow 

^     of  Yale  College  in  1817. 

To  the  character  of  Dr.  Ripley'a  mind  I  have  already  alluded:  he  bad  a 
Bound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  has  ever  been  eunavdored  as  the  first  of 
e»rthly  blessings.  His  mind  presented  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness, — 
strength  of  memory  aud  depth  of  judgment,  with  a  readiness  to  eompare 
and  to  combine.  He  was  characterised  by  a  truly  unambitioas  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  he  content  in  the  station  in  which  God  had  placed  him, 
utd  to  employ  hb  time  and  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  should  most 
conduce  to  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  his  own 
fkme.  Ho  never  endeavoured  to  make  hb  parbh  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing higher. 

In  natural  character  he  was  amiable,  open,  and  sincere.  The  aged  and  the 
jonng  alike  delighted  in  his  company.  Ho  entered  without  effort  into  the 
society  and  feelings  of  younger  men,  and  brought  with  him  ehecrfulnesB, 
wisdom,  aud  piety.  All  felt  that  he  was  their  friend  and  father. — the  friend 
of  man  and  the  friend  of  God. 

A»  a  professing  Christian,  he  loved  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
tmth.  The  attributes  of  God  were  to  him  great  and  present  realities.  Ha 
revered  the  greatness,  adored  the  justice,  and  trusted  in  the  mercy,  of  God; 
■ad,  while  he  often  adopted  the  language  of  holy  men  of  old,  it  was  evident 
that  he  resembled  them  in  character.  In  age,  in  siokness,  and  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  he  manifested  the  meekness  and  patience  of  one  who  trusted 
Id  Ood. 

In  hb  intercourse  with  men  he  was  distinguished  for  purity  of  motive,  so 
f»r  as  motive  can  be  indicated  by  the  conduct.  He  was  benevolent ;  ho  was 
forgiving ;  and  if  he  loft  an  enemy,  of  that  enemy,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Ripley 
was  the  friend.  That  kindness,  however,  which  ho  eihibited  to  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  did  not  result  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  character. 
It  resulted  from  no  obtuseness  of  intellect — he  wan  a  remarkably  good  judge 
of  character.  His  kind  treatment  of  any  who  might  over  have  been  unkind 
U  him,  was  the  result  of  Christian  prudence  and  GUriftUiwi  -^Toicv^t, 
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Ai  ft  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  wss  eminently  conscisnUons.  He  toted 
in  oonformity  with  the  lights  he  possessed.  In  the  uieasnros  which,  during 
his  ministry,  he  pnrsaed,  to  draw  a  more  distinctive  line  between  the  dnid 
and  the  world,  by  requiring  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion  to  enter 
into  fiill  communion,  he  showed  a  readiness  to  e<Myperate  in  whaterer  hs 
oonsidered  ss  oondaoive  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  He  was  beloved  by  hit 
brethren ;  for  they  confided  in  him,  and  his  residence  was  the  abode  of 
eheerfolness,  of  hospitality,  and  of  piety. 

A  few  days  before  the  decease  of  his  wifo,  and  while  he  mm  enoompaaed 
with  many  infirmities,  he  told  me  that,  on  renewing  his  past  lifet  be  saw  thit 
he  had  done  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  had  kft 
undone  many  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done;  and  that  his  sini  of  the 
latter  class  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  those  of  the  former;  bat  that  be  M 
preached  the  Gospel  as  he  understood  it ;  that  never  from  fear,  fisvonr,  or 
affBotion,  had  he  kept  back  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  tha*  he  had 
never  knowingly  deceived  a  single  soul ;  that  lus  trust  was  in  tiie  rightooM- 
ness  of  Ohrist,  and  in  that  alone,  and  that  he  was  not  abaid  to  die. 

I  will  add  one  of  Dr.  Bipley's  revolutionary  remimscenoes,  and  *^«mJ"A* 
my  communication.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  when  Waahiqgton,  iftar 
bdng  appointed  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  was  on  hb 
'■  way  to  Boston,  he  passed  through  Ghreens  Farms.  The  Dootor  nxranted  hb 
horse  and  joined  the  cavalcade.  They  stopped  at  Bulkly's  Inn  in  Faiifisld, 
and  I  think  dined  there.  After  passing  from  the  house,  and  while  ■*t'rilry 
in  front  of  it,  watting  for  their  horses, — ^Washington  continuing  his  conven» 
tion  on  public  affurs,  passed  his  finger  through  a  button  hole  of  the  Doctor^ 
eoat,  and  said  that  if  tiie  Americans  could  prolong  the  contest  for  one  yesr, 
they  would  ultimately  succeed ;  because  in  that  time,  arms  and  ^miniiiiitif 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invincible. 

Dr.  Bipley  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, — of  a  tall,  athletie, 
dignified  frame.  His  fine  countenance  beamed  ¥rith  intelligence  and  kiadf 
ness,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  gave  assurance  d 
unyielding  firmness.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  who  woold 
be  a  finer  subject  for  a  painter,  than  those  two  patriots  oommuning  together 
under  such  interesting  ciroumstanoes.  The  Doctor  accompanied  Qenenl 
Washbgton  to  Stratford  Ferry. 

I  am  ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  P.  DATIBS. 
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CYPIIIAN  STRONG,  D.  D. 
1766—1811. 

FHOM  THE  SEV.  UARVEY  TALCOTT. 

PoBTLiKn,  Conn.,  Septtmbor  2fl,  1848. 
?ir ;  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you  the  few  ootices  I 
a  able  to  collect  conceruiog  my  venerable  predecessor  ia  the  minis- 

',  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  I  Dever  had  the  privilege  of  bin  acquaintance, 
B  several  years  intervened  between  hia  death  and  my  settlement  a«  the 
pastor  of  thia  church :  but  hia  memory  in  still  fragrant  here,  and  there  are 
Utose  now  living,  vrho  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry,  and  who  hold'in 
eharisbed  remembrance  his  many  virtues. 

Of  bis  early  life  I  believe  there  remains  no  extended  record.  He  was 
bom  at  Farmiugton,  Conn.,  May  26,  (O.  S.)  1744.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lie in  1759,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  iu  1763,  and  that  of 
BIttBler  of  Arts,  in  1767.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  October  7,  1766,  and 
WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cbatbani,  (now  Portland,)  August  19, 
1767.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1768,  be  was  married  to  Sarah  Bull  of 
7ftrmingtoQ,  who  beoame  tbe  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died  in  1783. 
By  a  second  wife,  who  died  in  1796,  he  had  four  children.  He  was  married 
K  titird  time,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
Mren,  be  left  a  widow.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  over  which  he 
was  first  settled,  till  bis  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College,  in  1797.  He  was,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  yeara,  a  Trustee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Conneotiout, 
under  whose  direction  and  superintendenee  was  published  thot  early, 
highly  popular  and  useful,  religions  periodical,  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine.  He  was  also  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  revision  of  Dr.  Watts'  Psalms 
by  Dr.  Dwigbt.  They  met  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  June,  1800,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
approved  tbe  new  version,  and  recommended  it  to  tbe  use  of  the  cburi<bes, — 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  Dr.  Dwigbt  the  propriety  of  annexing  such 
a  selection  of  Hymns  as  should  "  furnish  the  churches  with  a  more  extensive 
system  of  Psalmody,"  Dr.  C.  Strong  was  the  Scribe  of  that  committee. 
These  facts,  with  others,  uhow  that  he  was  prominent  among  the  good  and 
useful  ministers  of  bis  day,  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

He  was  also  greatly  esteemed  among  his  people,  and  highly  respected 
in  the  community,  even  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  his 
rel^ous  or  political  views.  His  change  of  opinion  and  practice  in  regard 
to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant,"  met  with  serious  opposition  and  subjeoted 
him  to  severe  triak.  It  was  tbe  commencement  of  a  division,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  this  place. 

His  ministry  continued  forty-four  years ;  during  which  time,  about  two 
hundred  were  added  to  tbe  church  by  profession  and  by  reeonimendatiou. 
from  other  cbutches.     There  was  at  no  period  auj  \.\i\(i^\.W'i,  mi\!\W«  <!sSi.^ 
viral  of  religion,  and  yet  Ifeete  vb  tbhsoti  \o -^i^ib^c. -anrt. 
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Buuiy  souls  were  oonYerted  end  trained  for  glory  through  hie  inetnunentelitj. 
Some'V  these  still  snrviYe  to  beer  e  gretefol  testimony  to  hie  fidelity. 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Field,  in  his  statistieel  aooonnt  of  Middlesex  eoimty,  peji 
the  following  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory : — 


"  Dr.  Strong  wm  highly  honoured  end  detenredly  esteemed  for  hie  good 
thorough  Acqoeintenoe  with  Theology,  and  his  nnifbrm  and  hlamelees  eontewatiaB. 
In  the  relations  of  private  lift,  as  a  companion  and  ftieed,  Ibw  have  been  atie 
beloved :  and  though,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  not  that  fenrency  of  addrese  andhflllliBuy 
of  hasgination.  wuch  are  reouisite  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude  ftr  tis 
moment,  vet  his  prayers  were  distinguished  for  appropriateness  and  eolemnttar,  eeft  Hi 
sermons  for  dear  reasoning  and  sound  instruction.  Several  of  his  oceeefamsl  ssneom 
end  eontrovMsial  pieces  are  in  print,  and  do  honour  to  his  understanding  end  te  Hi 
heart.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  numerous  trials,  with  wiiioh  it  pleeeed  the  Loidls 
efflict  him,  he  was  cslm  and  resigned.  The  prominent  foatures  of  hie  charectgsw 
happily  expressed  in  the  inscription  upon  his  monument: — ^  In  morale  esmmpltty;  ia 
doeteine.unoorrupt;  in  reasoning  profound;  in  dedaring  God's  conneel 
end  solemn,  and  in  death  peaoef&l.' " 


The  above  inscription  I  have  nnderetood  was  from  the  pea  of  hie 
boor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ohapin  of  Booky  HilL 

His  daughter,  now  residing  in  Vermont,  writes  thns  eonoenung  him  (^ 
"  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was,  from  the  b^^inning,  donbtfol  whether 
the  Half-way  Covenant  practice  was  sanctioned  by  Seriptnre,  and,  aftw 
mnoh  stady  and  oarefol  examination,  became  thoroughly  eonyinoed  that  it 
was  onsoriptoral ;  and  witnessing,  as  he  believed  he  did,  its  evil  tendeneiai 
and  effects,  he  oonld  not  conscientiously  renudn  any  longer  in  so  donbtfol  t 
position.  In  the  stand  he  was  aboat  to  take,  he  had  every  remeon  to  antici* 
pate  the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  and  ultimately  a  separation  firon 
the  people  of  his  charge.  But  the  path  of  duty  being  made  plain,  all  per- 
sonal considerations  were  disregarded.  In  respect  to  the  former,  his  expec- 
tations were  realized,  as  a  numerous  correBpondence  with  his  brethren,  botb 
in  and  out  of  the  State,  testifies.  And  had  it  not  been  for  some  staunch 
friends  in  his  own  parish,  when  he  witnessed  many  of  his  church  desertmg 
him,  he  would  have  withdrawn  to  some  other  field  of  labour.  It  was  a  day 
of  darkness  and  trial ;  but  out  of  it  the  Lord  delivered  him,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  churches  come  upon  the  same  platform. 

''As  to  his  private  life, — to  his  fiunily  his  example  was  above  all  price, 
and  to  thb  day  it  is  a  living  epistle  read  and  known  of  us  all.  He  was  a  man 
of  affliction, — having  been  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  bury  two 
wives  and  six  children, — in  all  which  he  bowed  with  cheerful  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  prepared  him  more  fully  to  sympa- 
thize, as  he  always  did,  with  the  afflicted,  and  no  doubt  had  a  softening  snd 
subduing  effect  upon  his  own  spirit.  Though  naturally  of  on  excitable 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  have  perfect  self  control,  so  that,  in  all  hii 
trials  and  provocations  he  seldom  gave  offence.  Family  government  wm 
exercised  so  early,  that  no  one  knew  of  its  commencement.  It  was  suck  ss 
established  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  secured  the  obedience  sod 
respect  of  the  children.  It  was  administered  with  great  kindness  and  siee* 
tion,  but  yet  with  so  much  decision,  that  generally  a  word,  and  sometimes 
a  look,  was  quite  sufficient.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest, — it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  privation  not  to  attend  meeting.  There  was  no  permisBOO 
to  roam  in  the  fields,  or  ramt^le  in  the  orchards  or  garden,  for  fruit  or  flow- 
ers ; — ^no  reading  of  books  of  fiction,  or  history,  or  secular  newspapers,  or 
writing  letters  to  friends ;  but  the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Cateclusm,  sad 
Other  reU^poua  boQlka,  oeon^ni  o^  Vi»8ese  houca.    He  Uved  the  life  of  thi 
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CbriBtian  ;  and,  tbongb,  in  bis  deatb,  there  was  notbing  ecstatic,  yet  tbere 
was  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  fnll  of  immortality."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  his  daughter, — a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  eminent  Christian 
usefulness. 

A  son  of  Dr.  Strong,  Asahel  Hooker,  distinguished  as  a  gifted  and 
upright  lawyer,  died  in  1818,  at  Middle  Haddam.  Another  son,  a  mer- 
chant in  Vermont,  died  a  few  years  ago,  who  was  also  a  man  of  singular 
goodness  and  usefulness  as*  a  Christian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Strong's  publications  : — A  Dbcourse  on 
Acts  II.  42,  in  which  the  practice  of  owning  the  covenant  is  particularly 
examined,  1780.  Animadversions  on  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
preached  at  Stepney,  by  John  Lewis,  A.  M. ;  entitled  *'  Christian  forbear- 
mnce  to  weak  consciences  a  duty  of  the  Gospel,"  1789.  An  Inquiry  wherein 
the  end  and  design  of  Baptism,  &c.,  are  particularly  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 1793.     A  Sermon  at  the   ordination  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard, 

1795.  A  second  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 

1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Gridley,*  1797. 
Election  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Middletown.  A  Fast  Sermon.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Jedediah  Bushnell,  1800. 

With  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel^ 

H.  TALCOTT. 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  D.  D.f 

1766—1801. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (the  second)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
May  26,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  ninth  child,  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than and  Sarah  (Pierpont)  Edwards.  He  was  prevented,  by  an  inflammation 
in  bis  eyes,  from  learning  to  read,  until  a  later  period  than  is  common  in 
New  England.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  during  his  childhood  that  the 
fiamous  controversy  was  carried  on  between  his  father  and  the  church  at 
Northampton ;  and  out  of  this  grew  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  early  education. 

He  was  six  years  old  when,  in  1751,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 

from  Northampt<on  to  Stockbridge.     Of  his  situation  at  Stockbridge  he  has 

given  the  following  account  in  the  Preface  to  his  observations  on  the  Huh- 

hekaneew  Indians,  written  in  1788 : — 

**  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  which,  at  that  time,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  io 
the  town  but  twelve  families  of  whites,  or  Anglo  Americans,  and  pernaps  one  hundred 
aod  fifty  ftimilies  of  Indians.    The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly 

*  Blijah  Oridlbt  wm  a  natire  of  Berlin,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1788 
WM  settled  hk  the  ministry  at  Oranbyi  Man.,  in  Bfay,  1797 :  and  died  in  18S4.  BHa  son, 
Ralph  WtUt^  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814;  was  ordained  pastor  of  Uie  ehnnh  b 
Wniiamslown,  Man.,  Oct.  9,  1816;  was  disiuaed  at  his  own  re<raeet,  April  37, 1834;  remorM 
to  DUnois,  where  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  untU  his  death,  wnich  ooeurred  at  Ottawa,  Feb. 
S,1840.  _ 

t  Ooon.  BTang.  Mag.  n.— Miner's  Betrospeet.  II.— Mass.  Hist.  OoU.  X«— OtteM? 
Aaa.  n.— Biography  by  Dr.  T.  Bdwards.~MB.  from  JuAfft  IMbMoa. 
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Mweiated  wtth  fbem;  their  \H3jb  were  ny  daHy  MhooliiuttM  uidl  plar^bllowi.  M 
of  my  Ikther*!  honte  I  ■eldom  oeurd  any  langnage  ipoken  but  the  iodiui.  Bv  itai 
BMNuis  I  Acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  langiuige,  aad  a  great  fhcilliy  in  ^p— vh^g  fa 
It  became  more  fluniUar  to  me  than  my  motoer  tongne.  I  knew  the  immea  of  warn 
things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not  know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoogfata  raa  la  Iniha; 
and,  thon^  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  langnagp  la  extrunely  aUBealt  to  aU  bi* 
tbemaeWet,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  It  nerfectly,  which,  aa  they  irii, 
bad  never  been  done  before  by  any  Anglo  American.  On  acoouat  of  my  iicfll  mthrir 
language  in  general,  I  receivM  fh>m  them  many  eomi^iments  appteudlng  mj  sqpMiar 
wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language  I  haTO,  In  a  good  meaaorey  reUlMd  totUi 
di^y." 

As  it  was  the  wish  of  Ids  fiidier  that  he  sbonld  devote  his  life  to  pfeadp 
ing  the  Gkwpel  among  the  Aborigines,  he  sent  him  in  Oetober,  1765,  wka 
he  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  the  Ber.  Qideon  Hawkjr,  a 
distinguished  missionary  of  Umt  day,  to  a  place  called  Onghgnanga,  on  Ai 
Snsquehannft  river,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneidft  tribe.  Hds  phai 
was  in  the  wilderness,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles  from  a&y  Enj^ift 
settlement.  In  consequence  of  the  war  wliioh  broke  out  between  Bi^aad 
and  France,  and  extended  into  their  Oolonies,  he  oontinaed  there  bat  abovt 
six  months,  and  gained  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Imngoaige.  Ha, 
however,  endeared  himself  much  to  the  Indians,  during  Uie  short  time  (hat 
he  remained  among  them;  and,  in  one  instance,  when  Uiey  apprehended  m 
attack  from  the  French,  they  took  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  hui 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a  place  which  they  supposed  beyoai 
the  reach  of  danger.  He  returned  with  Mr.  Hawley  to  Bfattaohnsetts  m 
the  winter  season;  and,  after  considerable  exposure  and  suffering,  thsj 
reached  Stockbridge  in  January,  17S6.  The  next  two  years  he  q^cnt  is 
his  father's  family. 

The  remoyal  of  his  father  to  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  and  his  sudden 
death  a  few  years  after,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother  in  Octoher 
of  the  same  year,  seemed  to  bring  a  deep  shade  over  his  earthly  prospects; 
for,  at  that  time,  his  education  was  only  begun,  and  his  patrimonial  inhen> 
tance  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  go  forward ;  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1760,  aided  somewhat  by 
some  of  his  relatives,  he  entered  the  Grammar  school  at  Princeton,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  In  September  of  the  year  following,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  September, 
1765,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  during  the  Presidency,  and  under  the  preaching, 
of  Dr.  Finley,  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  both  the  town 
and  College,  in  which  young  Edwards  believed  himself  to  have  permanently 
and  savingly  shared.  In  September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  his  father ;  and,  in  October,  1766,  he  received  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county.  While  be 
was  yet  preaching  as  a  candidate,  (it  has  not  been  ascertained  where,)  he 
was,  in  1767,  recalled  to  Princeton  by  an  appointment  to  a  Tutorship  in 
the  College.  In  this  office  he  continued  for  the  two  suooeeding  yean; 
though,  within  a  few  months  after  he  nad  entered  upon  its  duties,  he  vai 
appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Languages  and  Logic  in  the  same  instita* 
tion, — ^whioh,  however^  he  saw  fit  tq  decline. 
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hiring  his  reaidencc  at  Princeton,   he  vas  invit-c^I  by  thu  society  of 
"ivcn,  in  tho  town  of  New  Hnvca,  Conn.,  to  pruueli  to  them  u  ft 

[  CHididat«,  and  ufterwnrds  to  liecomc  their  permanent  pastor.     lie  accepted 

'    Ikeir  call,  iiod  was  ordained  on  the  &th  of  January,  1709.      Here  be  oon- 

'  tilweil  until  May,  17t)5,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastiual  connuil. 

,   A  writer  io  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  MagEuioe  accouots  for  his  sepai^ 

I   tion  frum  his  charge  in  the  folloiring  manner : — 

"For  several  years  preTioui  to  his  diamifsion,  an  nneaslneBs  liad  subsisted  in  the. 
Mdety,  arising  IVuni  dilTuront  religioaa  opiaions  which  sprung  up,  and  vera  adopted 

I  bif  80nie  of  tho  leadiog  and  ludst  iaSucntial  moo  among  his  parish loncrg.  Those  seutl- 
MMnta  whicli  orlgiaated  the  iiDctsiDega,  nere  of  a  nature  opiiotlle  to  Hie  aeutiments  of 
Hir.  Edwards,  and  of  the  church  and  snciely  at  the  lime  of  till  ordtnntlon,      Thia 

I   dlrenity  of  sentiment  and  oploioD  may  Justly  he  cousiderod  as  the  principal  cause 

>  of  the  separation  between  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  people;  though  olliers  of  inferior 
Borocnt.  and  taking  their  rise  from  this  priaclpal  one,  had  their  Intlncuee ;  but  Om 

'    Mtenslble  cause  assigaeil  by  the  eodety  was  theit-  inability  to  nupport  a  minister." 
In  January  of  the  next  year,  (1796,)  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 

'  in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.  Here,  in  a  retired  country  pariah, 
■od  in  the  bo^om  of  qd  affectionate  and  united  people,  he  fotind  opportunity 
for  pursuing  his  tbeolngieal  and  metaphysical  inquiries  to  nmch  better 
adTautogs  than  while  he  occupied  a  more  prominent  station ;  and  here,  it 
would  seem,  he  had  desired  and  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life.  It 
was  only,  however,  for  a  few  years  that  this  state  of  retirement  was 
oontinuwi  to  bim  ;  for  when,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  the  I'reaidenoj  of  the 
then  recently  estahlishod  Collefie  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y,,  bad  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Kev,  Or.  John  Blair  Smith,  the  Trustees  elected 
I>r.  Edwards  to  be  his  suouessor.  This  appointment  presented  to  him  a 
qDGstion  of  duty  which  be  found  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  ;  and  he 
r^rred  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesinstical  council.  Their  deeiaion  was 
in  favour  of  hta  removal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  removed  to  Schenectady  some  time  in  July. 

On  bis  arrival  at  Suhcnectady,  he  was  welcomed  by  both  students  and 
oitisens  with  every  dciu  on  strati  on  of  respect  and  good  will.  The  Address 
which  he  delivered  on  his  induction  into  office,  was  regarded  as  a  most 
creditable  effort,  and  as  giving  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  bis  new 
field  of  labour.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  College 
with  great  zeal,  and  preached  to  neighbouring  congregations  on  the  Sabbath, 
M  his  services  were  required.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yatea  who  could  testify 
of  his  management  of  the  College  from  actual  observation,  says  of  him, — ■ 


"  lli>  discipline  was  mild  and  aO'cctionstely  pnrontai.  s  . . 

^|de.     Such  a  dinractpr  for  governnient  in  President  Eilwarda  was  unespectcd  to  leme 

EMD.profea«ed  to  know  tiis  dispusition,  and  hod  furraed  their  opinions  of  him  in  Ibis 

^^HSM.     It  WBI,  therefore,  the  more  noticed.     There  wis  au  apparent  austerity  and 

^^Kf«  In  hi*  manner,  wliioli  no  doubt  arose  (Vom  the  retirement  of  study  and  IVom 

^Hpli  of  don  thought,  and  would  leave  such  impression  after  a  slight  acquaintance; 

^RK,  h  his  domestic  Intercourse  and  with  his  intimate  (Viands,  whuo  conseicntiouslv 

<Met  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted  with  deelalon,  he  wsa  mild  and 

•Sbctlonate.    Tlio  same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  College.     It  wu 

probaUy  conducted  with  greater  mildness  and  afiection  tban  would  have  been  exerciaed, 

Bad  not  the  prevailing  cipectations  of  some  Intimated  the  danger  of  his  erring  oti  the 

sfde  of  seTority.     Ilia  pupils,  like  a  well  regulated  family  under  faithful  discipline, 

were  respectfully  attached  to  him," 

But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period  that  the  College  was  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  services.     About  the  middle  of  July,  1801,  he  waa  ftw-xfA. 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  which,  however,  lot  aooie  4b.^%,  ftic\'W!;^.'^^  ^«-'*vo. 
Boi,  after  sboot  a  week,  the  disease  attacked  \ii&  vtax^wa.  v^-Aavh^  '^"'''^  ^w»- 
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▼iolenoe ;  depriving  bim  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  to  some  extent  d 
reason  also,  and  rendering  his  case  utterly  hopeless.  His  death  took  plaee 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  and  while  his  Realties 
were  continued  to  him,  he  manifested  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven ;  but,  during  several  of  bis  last  days,  his  mind  was  ao  nearly  a  blank 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intelligent  exercises.  A  sermon  wtB 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  SmiUi,  froB 
•  Psalm  XXXVII,  37.  It  was  published  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  an  edition  of  President  Edwards'  complete  works.  Another 
sermon  on  the  same  occasion,  containing,  it  is  said,  a  very  discriminating 
view  of  Dr.  Edwards'  character,  was  preached  at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwig^t; 
but  it  has  never  been  published. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
at  which  he  was  graduated. 

In  1770,  the  year  after  he  was  settled  at  New  Haven,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eleazar  Porter  and  Sarah  his  wife,  of  Hadkj, 
Mass.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  their 
fikther.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  drowned  in  June,  1782.  As  ishe  was  riding  m 
a  chaise  with  her  husband  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Now  Haven,  he  Idi 
her,  for  a  short  time,  to  give  directions  to  some  labourers  in  his  employ, 
with  an  understanding  that  she  should  pass  on  a  little  farther,  and  that  be 
would  join  her  on  her  return.  As  she  was  on  her  way  back,  she  allowed  the 
horse  to  drink  at  a  watering  place  on  the  margin  of  a  small  river,  with  the 
depth  of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted.  The  horse  passed  on,  sod 
drew  the  chaise  suddenly  down  a  precipice,  in  consequence  of  whioh  she  wii 
drowned.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  excellence  and  was  deeply  lamented  bj 
all  who  knew  her.  In  December,  1783,  Dr.  Edwards  formed  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mercy,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Mercy  Sabin,  of  New 
Haven.     She  survived  him  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  striking  coincidences  between  his  life  and  that  of  his  father, 
have  been  mentioned  : — **  They  had  the  same  name;  were  liberally  educa- 
ted ;  were  distinguished  scholars ;  were  Tutors  in  the  seminaries  in  whieh 
they  were  educated ;  were  preachers  ;  were  settled  in  congregations  in  which 
their  maternal  grandfathers  were  also  settled  before  them  ;  were  dismissed 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  were  settled  in  retired  situatioos; 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  a  College  ;  and  within  a  short  time  after 
they  were  inaugurated,  died, — the  one  in  the  56th,  the  other  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age.  To  this  may  be  added  that  in  person,  mind,  and  life,  thev 
were  remarkably  alike." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Edwards'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Dwight  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  1783.  Three  Sermons 
on  the  Atonement,  1785.  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhheka* 
neew  Indians,  &c.,  1788.  The  Salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,  and 
the  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  argued  and  defended 
against  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Chauncey  in  his  book  entitled  '*  The  SalvaUon 
of  all  men,"  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Slave 
trade,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  published  in  the  Amerieaa 
Preacher,  ii.,  1791.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Dan  Bradley,*  Hamden, 


•Dan  Bradley  wae  mdaated  at  Yale  College  in  1789;  waa  settled  as  & ©--«— 

minister  in  Hamden,  \n  11^^*,  «btV,«m«x^  V^toame  an  Episcopal  dergyman;  left  t&^ilDiitty 
and  removed  to  West  Bpnng;&c\d,  Haca.,  -viVitx^^x^  ^^^V^V^"^. 
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1792.  A  Seimon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Brown/  Olastenborj,  1792. 
Marriage  of  a  wife's  sister  considered  in  the  anniversary  Concio  ad  Clenim 
in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College,  1792.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Roger 
Sherman,  1793.  An  Election  Sermon,  1794.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edward  D. 
Griffin,  New  Hartford,  1795  A  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  a 
future  state  of  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  printed  in  a 
volume  entitled,  **  Sermons  collected,"  &c.,  1797.  A  Farewell  Sermon  to 
the  people  of  Colebrook,  1799. 

He  also  published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Theological 
Magagine,  with  the  signature  of  I.  and  0.  He  edited  from  the  manuscripts 
of  his  fiftther  the  History  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
mnd  two  volumes  of  Observations  on  important  Theological  subjeota.  In 
Dwight's  Life  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  61S-624,  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Bdwards  of  the  ''improvements  in  Theology,  made  by  President  Edwards 
and  those  who  have  followed  his  course  of  thought.*' 

In  1842,  there  was  an  edition  of  Dr.  Edwards'  works  published,  including 
not  only  what  had  been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  but  some  additional  matter 
from  his  original  manuscripts,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
hiB  descendant,  the  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Hill,  Conn.,  July  27, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  venerable  father-in-Uw, 
the  younger  President  Edwards.  If  the  following  hints  will  avail  to  your  pur- 
pose, they  are  at  your  service. 

I  would  say  concerning  him,  first  of  all,  that  he  was  intensely  and  suooessfblly 
devoted  to  the  action  of  mind.  An  unabating  improvement  of  his  understanding 
by  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  useful  truths,  and  the  cherishing  of  strong 
affection  for  such  truths,  were  the  manifest  objects  of  his  untiring  and  earnest 
efforts.  Rarely,  if  ever,  would  any  thing  of  importance,  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  his  intellect,  escape  his  notice.  Whatever  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
second  thought  or  review,  he  carefully  treasured ;  and  at  your  next  familiar  meet- 
ing with  him,  if  opportunity  occurred,  you  might  expect  that  he  would  introduce 
it  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  While  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  and  often  turned  them  to  good  account,  he  dwelt  with 
special  interest  on  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  more  than  all  was  inter^ 
csted  in  those  great  Christian  truths  which  constitute  emphatically  the  abiding 
riches  of  the  mind.  His  efforts  for  these  precious  attainments  were  perseveringly 
systematic :  hence  the  success  which  crowned  his  laudable  enterprise  and  ardent 
desire.  While  he  loved  the  study  of  truth  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  its  own 
sake,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He 
loved  to  enrich  the  minds  of  others  with  treasures,  which  had  made  his  own  mind 
rich. 

In  scholarship,  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  theological,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  Of  poor  scholarship  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  invincibly  impatient.  A  gentleman  once  remarked,  in  speaking  of 
this  trait  of  his  character, — **  If  he  fails  at  all  as  President  of  Union  College,  big 
impatience  of  poor  scholarship  will  be  the  cause  of  his  failure;"  and  he  then 

•  WiiiUAK  BaowH  WM  mduatod  at  Ysle  CoUege  in  1789;  wm  oidftised  at  OtattMboTy 
OoBB.,  Maj  17, 1793 ;  wm  cDnniaMd  Janiuury  26, 1797 ;  went  to  midf  in  Tfofa  eoiintx>  K« X..» 
fl«1iiiq«lilMd  Us  profiJMiop  and  engaged  in  the  praoUoe  of  law. 
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lar       '    " 

H*  often  attoided  tfK 

ilmfB  Aomwd  luMdf  pcHectl j  aft 
MiaqnoKf  aad  ■ndfthfahniB  in  aajof  th» 
oniU  to  oonenl  hk  dMpptoUtaoB. 

b  cfoy  day  eomrcnatioB,  1h  bafciU  wm 
11J  Uuflg  lov  and  vulgar.    And  if  others,  aa 
iiBiitlniM  hilirifift  nf  aiiTril  rfTnutanj.  rrir  too 
fton  waa  am  to  bt  cJEpnaaed,  cfthcr  bya 
Wncfaoaan  wofdaof  moitod  raboka. 

Hia  aailj  dwUfhond,  aa  I  have  always 
pnaodtj,  lot  nther  bj  the  o|nioritf     Tha  llisi 
ifociallf  to  hafo  arraated  hii  attcalM,  waa 
ata^dbig.    Not  later,  UiabdieTod,  than  hia  taath,  or 
fit  hold  oT dna  odabrated  work, and rad  it  Ofcri 
told  ne,  with  conataiitljr  incrcaag  ddi^    Heooe 
of  bia  reiiah  lor  metaphy aical  atndy  aad 

power  in  knpaX  reaaoniqg  aad  daiqniaition.    L^gie  aad  Metaphjaita 
aay  be  aaid  to  have  oonrtitnted  bk  prownent  llcid  of  labonr ;  and  he 
thiB  both  to  bear  with  great  cflectnpoB  theikiwHntiwiof 
aad  trve  experieooe  in  ptactkal  piety. 

How  br  oooatitatkm,  or  eariy  caltnc,  or  what  men  call 
aiparatdy  or  nnitedly  operating,  can  cnaii  m  an  inditlduai  tka  taato  for  mf 
epedfte  Tarie^  of  mental  ocenpatioa  or  cnjoyiMnt,  doea  not  appear  to  ha  1 
loffily  aaecrtained.  Bat  there  ia  no  doobt  Unit  aetfcohnre,  in  the 
of  liii,  had  mnch  to  do  in  giving  to  Dr.  Edwarda  that  leninrfcahla  poww  tf 
thought  and  argument,  by  whidi  be  was  distinguished.  Hia  wonderfdl  pietiaoa 
of  thought  was  evinced  on  various  occasions;  but  never  perhaps  so  fttrikiii^  as  ii 
debate.  To  his  opponent  he  would  say,  ''  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  by  this  word, 
or  by  that  phrase.  We  shall  then  find  whether  we  agree,  or  how  moch  we  diflcr. 
We  can  then  meet  directly,  compare  arguments,  and  perhaps  aee  coodoBoai 
alike."  Were  this  rule  universally  observed,  a  large  part  of  the  unpleasant  aad 
onprofitable  discussions,  that  agitate  the  church  and  the  world,  would  no  doobt 
be  avoided. 

Dr.  Edwards'  irritability  was  an  obvious,  and  evidently  a  oonstitutionalv  cbai^ 
acteristic.  Of  this  trying  infirmity  no  person  could  be  more  sensiUe  than  bM- 
aelf.  In  his  confidential  interviews  he  used  not  unfrequently  to  speak  of  it,  aad 
always  in  a  way  that  indicated  deep  regret  and  self-condemnation.  He  watdnd, 
and  prayed,  and  struggled,  against  it,  as  the  besetting  infirmity  of  his  natofc; 
and  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  knew  that  his  earnest  cflbrti 
were  not  in  vain. 

He  was  distinguished  likewise  by  what  I  may  call  self-jealouay.  Not  hr  from 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Union  College,  he  suffered  a  peribMS 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  ftand 
at  first  that  the  concussion  had  seriously  afiected  his  head.  That  Section  pat 
him  to  a  yerj  serious  inspection  of  himself,  and  even  to  earnest  inquiry  of  som 
of  his  friends,  whether  his  faculties  had  not  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  distpnliCr 
him  for  the  duties  of  that  important  office.  And  ultimately  he  referred  the  ^pt^ 
tion  whether  he  should  accept  the  invitation  or  not,  to  his  brethren  in  the  miaiilry; 
and  it  was  their  decision  that  he  considered  as  indicating  hia  Gourac  of  doty. 

Like  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  &thers  of  the  last  century,  he  looted 
with  deep  contempt  upon  that  blustering  dedamaflon  in  the  pulpit,  which  gratifitti 
withoot  inalncUng,  Uia  ^rn&^iix  portnn  of  the  conuDonitj.    His  own  ^' ^ 
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w«rc  always  full  of  dear,  forcible,  scriptural  thought,  edifying  to  erery  class  of 
minds  that  would  give  him  a  patient  attention.  In  extemporaneous  utterance, 
ho  commanded  a  very  exact  and  unhesitating  fluency.  / 

But  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  character  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
gathered  from  his  own  published  works.  Of  these,  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  are  his  Tolume  on  universal  salvation,  in  rcpl}'  to  Dr.  Chauncey, 
and  his  volume  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel 
West.  In  both  these  works,  his  logiod  powers  may  be  seen  in  perhaps  the  ftil- 
ness  of  their  strength.  I  well  remember  that  when  his  death  was  announced, 
one  of  our  most  respectable  clergymen  remarked  to  me, — "  Dr.  Edwards  was  the 
ablest  polemic  writer  of  our  country." 

Above  all,  and  without  fear  of  mistake,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  character  consisted  in  his  conscientious  and  pious  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer's  cause  upon  earth,  and  to  the  promotion  of  sinning  man's  deliverance 
by  grace  from  the  second  death. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  CHAPIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Geanvillb,  May  G,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  gained  chiefly  while 
I  was  a  member  of  Yale  College.  He  was  then  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
New  Haven;  and  I  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  sometimes  met  him  in 
private.  I  afterwards  attended  his  installation  at  Colebrook;  and  well  do  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  in  preaching  his  installation 
sermon,  told  him  to  his  face  that  God  had  given  him  great  talents;  which  was 
perhaps  of  questionable  taste,  if  it  was  not  an  overmatch  for  Dr.  Edwards'  humility. 
He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— I  had  almost  said,  to  live  in  his  time — to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
his  character. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  far  from  being  prepossessing,  as  any  one  must 
be  convinced  from  the  portrait  of  him  that  has  been  published  with  his  works. 
He  was  rather  short,  of  a  dark  complexion,  a  piercing;  eye,  and  a  severe  counte- 
nance, strongly  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  In  his  manners  he  was  some- 
what distant,  and  I  believe  there  were  comparatively  few  who  felt  much  freedom 
in  conversing  with  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  small  talk  for  any  lK>dy ;  being 
probably  opposed  to  it,  as  well  from  principle  as  ta.<%te.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  spirit  was  naturally  somewhat  impatient,  and  I  well  rememlier,  as  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  once  called  at  Mr.  Atwatcr's  at  Wcstfteld,  while  I  lived 
with  him,  and  having  occasion  to  get  his  horse  shod,  lost  all  patience  with  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  cither  made  a  blundering  job  of  it,  or  in  some  other  way  had 
diflsatisfled  him. 

But  every  body  knows  that  these  things  were  only  the  inflrmities  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age.  His  talent  at  profound  investigation  was  perhaps 
nnrivalled.  He  was  at  home  as  far  down  in  the  depths  of  metaphysical  abstrae- 
tion  as  any  other  man,  I  may  safely  say,  that  this  country  has  seen."  On  both 
tides  of  the  water,  he  wa.<;  known  as  the  champion  of  that  system  of  Theology, 
whieh  though,  substantially  that  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  had  been  some- 
what shaped  and  modified  by  his  illustrious  father. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  was  too  profound  to  be  interesting,  or  always  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds.  His  own  mind  was  so  trained  to  philosophical  disquisition  that 
he  seemed  sometimes  to  forget  that  the  multitude  whom  he  was  addressing  were 
not  also  metaphysicians.  A  portion  of  his  preacliing,  however,  was  highly  practi- 
calfl  and  sometimes  it  was  irresistibly  impressive  and  even  terrible.  Hva  TMBo^Kt 
was  the  opposite  of  attractive.    In  his  voice  there  waa  a  tabsI  V.^v&%  ^\fi^ 
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diminished  the  effect  of  his  utterance.  He  had  little  or  no  gestnre,  looked  about 
bat  little  upon  his  aadienco,  and  seemed  Like  a  man  who  was  coDsoioiis  thai  he  wi> 
dealing  in  abstractions.  Neyerthelesi,  he  was  nttering  great  and  profeuiid 
thoughts;  and  those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  them,  went  awmy  admiriiig 
the  power  of  his  genius,  and  edified  bj  the  striking  and  original  views  whkh  iiad 
been  presented  to  them. 

I  remember  being  present,  the  year  after  I  left  OoUege,  at  a  meeting  of  thi 
Tutors  of  the  College,  theological  students,  and  perhaps  some  others,— -designed 
for  theological  discussion,  and  held  in  one  of  the  Tutor's  rooms.  At  this  meetiag, 
Dr.  Edwards  was  present,  and  bore  an  active  and  rery  aUe  part  in  tha  diseusaoiu 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  subject  was;  but  I  well  remember  his  relating,  in  lUostrih 
tion  of  some  point,  the  following  anecdote : — There  was  a  family,  I  belierfe,  by  the 
name  of  Potter,  who  had  lived,  for  several  generations,  on  the  mountain  North  of 
New  Haven,  and  had  been  noted  for  their  reckless,  quarrelsome,  almost  flsnd-like, 
character.  They  quarrelled  with  each  other,  with  their  neighbours,  witii  efoy- 
body.  On  one  occasion  there  arose  a  violent  altercation  between  the  fkther  and 
the  son;  and  the  son,  seizing  the  father  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  dragged  faim 
down  to  a  certain  tree,  when  the  old  man  cried  out,  '*  Don't  drag  me  any  fitfther, 
for  I  didn't  drag  my  fother  beyond  this  tree." 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  this  great  man.  You  may  doubtless  obtain  a 
more  extended  account  of  him  from  some  other  source. 

Truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLSY. 


■♦♦■ 


TIMOTHY  HILLIARD  * 

1767—1790. 

TiMOTHT  HiLLiARD  was  bom  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1746. 
His  father,  Joseph  Billiard,  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  a  deacon  in  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  place.  In  his  early  years  the  son  evinced 
an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  very  cheerful  and 
amiable  temper,  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  wherever  he  was  knoini. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and  was  graduated  in  1764,  being  » 
classmate  of  the  late  Goveraor  Strong  of  Massachusetts.  During  his  col- 
legiate course  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  his  correct  and  praiseworthj 
deportment,  as  for  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  learning. 

After  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach;  and,  from  the  first,  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with 
marked  approbation.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  Castle  Willianii 
and  accepted  the  appointment ;  but,  after  remaining  there  a  few  mouths,  he 
was  elected  a  Tutor  in  Harvard  College.  This  office  he  held  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  discharging  its  duties  with  great  fidelitj^  an'l  to  general 
acceptance.  In  1771,  he  was  invited  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the  chuivh  at 
Barnstable,  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  his  ordination  took  place  on  tk 
10th  of  April,  of  that  year.  Here  he  continued  about  twelve  yean,  greatly 
beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  sux' 
rounding  community. 


WiUaid^i  l^^ooi.  Ewui.— 1^<(^x&!(tf  Hiil.  of  Oambridft.— MaM.  BhL  (ML  Ot 
•ad  Vn.— M88.  tiraiik^4M|^kU(t,lAxt*^«(iLt«uiti»Bt^%j(R.\^^ 
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KMt.  Hilliard,  Gnding  that  hU  bealth  was  scrioui-ly  injured  hy  the  sea  air, 
>t  length  fult  hiniBeif  constrained  to  ask  a  dismipBioii  from  his  pastoral 
charge  ;  and  a  dismission  watt  accordingly  granted  Lim  in  April,  1783.  His 
congrcgntiou  consented  to  part  witli  him,  not  without  great  reluotanoe,  and 
only  in  consideration  of  his  being  unable  to  endure  the  climate. 

After  his  health  bad  so  far  improved,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  tur, 
■8  to  warraut  his  return  to  bis  profcssioniillabours,  be  commenced  preaobingat 
Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  was  invited  to  settle  there  as  colleague  paator 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Appleton,  then  far  udvaneed  in  life.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  installed  October  27,  1783.  He  preached  on  the 
occasion  from  Titua  ii.  15;  and  the  Charge  was  given  by  the  Ber,  Dr. 
Cooper  of  Boston. 

Here  Mr.  Hilliurd  continued  to  the  cloae  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life. 
During  bis  last  illness,  which  was  but  of  few  days'  continuance,  he 
expressed  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  confidence  in 
hut  Redeem«r.  He  died  May  9,  1700,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Wilkrd,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Foster,  of  the 
West  church,  Boston,  shortly  after  bis  settlement  at  Barnstable.  She  was 
a  lady  of  mre  endowments  and  accotaiplishments.  They  bad  eight  children, 
s«ven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Joseph  and 
Timothy,  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1793,  and  became  clergy- 
men. Joseph  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berwick,  Me.,  October 
10,  171)7  ;  was  dismissed  in  1825  ;  and  died  in  1843.  Timothy  was  born 
in  Barnstable,  July  IG,  1773 ;  was  instituted  Rector  of  an  Episcopal  obnrch 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1803  ;  resigned  his  ub£rge  in  April,  1808 ;  and  died  in 
Claremont,  N.  H..  January  2,  1842,  in  bis  sixty-fifth  year.  Mrs.  Hilliard 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1818,  aged  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Hilliard  published  the  substance  of  two  Fast  Sermons  at  Barnstable, 
1774 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Beisalecl  Howard,  Springfield,  1785  ; 
A  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  three  persons,  1785  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordin^ 
tion  of  Henry  Ware,  Hingbam,  1787  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Andrews,  Newburyport,  1788 ;  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  Collie, 
1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT.  D.D. 

Fbtbuboeo',  N.  H.,  September  20,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  Nearly  all  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  Bev.  Timothy  Hilliard 
have  followed  him  to  the  scenes  beyond  the  vail— otherwise  1  should  refer  yon  to 
some  other  person  for  an  account  of  him,  rather  than  attempt  it  myself.  He  was 
the  minister  of  Cambrid^  during  the  whole  of  my  College  life;  and  I  had  only 
such  a  knowledge  of  him  as  1  acquired  almost  necessarily  from  hearing  him  preach 
every  Sabbath,  and  living  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  suppose,  however, 
I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  going  for  astray  in  a  general  estimate  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  in  person  rather  Bi>are,  and  not  far  from  the  medium  height. 
His  countenance  was  at  once  intellectual  and  engaging.  He  possessed  undoubtedly 
toore  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  which  had  been  improved  by  diligent  culture. 
His  dispositions  were  gentle  and  conciliatory;  and  his  intercouiso  was  character- 
bced  by  great  prudence  and  consideration.  As  a  preacher,  he  certainly  did  not 
mnic  among  the  moat  popular;  though,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and  manner,  bs. 
was  highly  acceptable.  Hia  manner  was  quiet  and  ^^oa\«a^*'C\a^la,\^^i^.»^S^^«Sl■ 
upon  your  mind  a  d^p  impression  of  his  sincoirty .     QSa  ft^^l^o  ^**  wa^  «» 
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perspicaoas,  with  little  or  no  ornament.  His  preadiing  was  pnictieal,  rmther  tbu 
doctrinal;  and  his  doctrines  were  Arminian  rather  than  Oalyinistic.  Of  his  bdkf 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  I  have  no  reason  to  doabt;  thou^  I  am  notawan 
that  I  ever  heard  him  allude  to  it.  lie  had  undoubtedly  a  highly  respectiUt 
standing  among  the  ministers  of  his  day.  I  once  met  him  when  he  was  a  Tistor 
at  an  Association  of  ministers,  and  was  struck  with  the  marked  respect  wludi 
they  eyinoed  for  his  character  and  his  obserrations. 

I  belierc  he  was  a  mkn  of  great  natural  benevolence,  who  could  ill  endure  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I  remember  to  have  sees 
him,  as  officiating  clergyman,  at  the  execution  of  three  men,  at  Cambridge,  wliiki 
was  a  member  of  College,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I  forbear  to  mentioa, 
but  which  evinced  an  heroic  fortitude,  combined,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  with 
the  strongest  sympathy. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Ililliard  are  not  more  extended;  bat  I 
have  stated  every  thing  concerning  him  that  my  memory  supplies. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ARIEL  ABBOT. 


-••- 


ISAAC  LEWIS,  D.  D » 

1768—1840. 

Ibaao  Lkwis  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  (Beardslej)  Lewis, 
and  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Ripion  parish,  (now  Huntington,)  Conn.,  on  tbe 
2l8t  of  January,  (0.  S.)  1746.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  wasi 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  and  his  mother  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
piety,  but  for  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  uncommon  energy  of  purpose  and 
action.  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were  divided  between  the  farm  and  the 
school ;  but,  as  he  early  evinced  a  great  foDdness  for  learning,  his  parents 
determined  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  For  this 
purpose  they  placed  Lim  under  the  instruction  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Mills, t  with  whom  he  passed  through  his  whole  course  prepara- 
tory to  entering  College. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1761,  and  was  graduated  in  1765  :  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  of  forty-seven,  composing  the  class  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  twenty-one  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Though  he 
had  had  frequent  seasons  of  serious  reflection  in  his  earlier  years,  it  was  not 
till  his  Junior  year  in  College,  that  be  gained  the  evidence  of  a  permanent 
change  of  character ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  occurred  were 
somewhat  extraordinary.  At  that  time,  the  whole  College  was  poisoned, 
through  the  villainy  of  certain  French  neutrals.  These  fellows  had  taken 
mortal  offence  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  wild  students  ;  and,  thoueh  every 
reasonable  eflfort  at  reconciliation  was  made,  they  refused  to  be  reconciled, 
meditating  the  most  deadly  revenge.  To  accomplish  their  purpose,  thej 
contrived  to  visit  the  kitchen  at   which  the  food  of  the  students  was  pre- 

*  MS.  from  his  daughter. 

t  Jbdbdiah  Mills  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  gradnated  at  Yale  Collece  in  1722; 
waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ripton,  in  February,  1724;  and  died  in  17767  He  pub- 
Jiihed  a  Vindication  of  Oospel  truth  and  Refutation  of  some  dangerous  errom,  a!o.  *  1747*  sad 
an  Inquiiy  oonoermng  the  CUIta  ot  VkM  iaia«f^tAtaU  under  the  Qofpel,  ite.,  1767.'*  ' 
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pared,  and  infused  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  into  one 
to  be  placed  before  them.  A  deadly  aickncss  soon  ca 
eaten  of  ibe  dish ;  but,  by  an  immediate  resort  to 
them,  and  Lewis  among  tho  rest,  were  cured — n  few 
that  they  died  shortly  after.  It  so  happened  that  alu 
this,  WbiteScld  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  i 
turning  ibis  then  recent  event  to  the  best  acoount 
admonition  ;  the  conse((uence  of  which 
■wakened  to  the  importance  of  religioi 
personal  matter.     Of  this  favoured  number  was  Isaac  Lewis. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  and,  at 
the  same  tinie,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Suffolk  Preshytery, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  in  a  mission  to  the  South,  when'he  should  have 
oompletcd  his  theological  course.  After  remaining  here  sii  months,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  suspend  his  studies,  and  return  to  his  father's 
house  ;  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  them,  he  did  so,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  tho  Bev.  Mr.  Mills,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  ready  for  licensure.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fair- 
field East  Association,  at  Danhury,  in  March,  176S.  Through  the  persua- 
sion of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  a  Southern 
iQtssiun.  He  mas  first  invited  to  preach  at  Newport,  R.  1.,  to  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr.  Hopkins  was  subsequently  settled ;  but,  as  he 
received  a  call  about  the  same  time  from  Wilton,  a  parish  not  far  from  his 
bther's  residence,  he  determined  to  accept  the  latter.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  at  Wilton,  on  the  26th  of  October,  17(58,^the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  his  pastor  and  theological  instructer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills. 

In  December  of  the  same  3'ear,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Vcale,  of  New  Preston,  Conn,, — a  lady  every  way  suited 
to  the  station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her, 

Mr.  Lewis  espoused  his  country's  cause  with  great  leal  during  the  Bevo- 
lationary  struggle  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  family  had  a  full  share  in  tho 
■afferiogs  and  perils  of  tliat  eventful  period.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
British  were  trying  to  effect  a  landing  at  Norwalk,  and  the  people  had  oon- 
l^regatcd  to  repel  them,  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  their  vessels  struofc  the 
beauh,  within  three  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  then 
bounded  with  great  force,  and  lodged  in  the  ground  three  or  four  rods  dis- 
tant. At  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  so  complete  was  the  desolation,  that 
only  one  bouse,  and  that  unfinished,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  was 
Buffered  to  remain  ;  but,  in  that  solitary  dwelling,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  Mr.  Lewis  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  to  them  from  Isaiah  LXIV.  11,  12. 

In  the  summer  of  1776.  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Philip  B.  Bradley,  then  stationed  at  Bergen.  He 
remained  in  the  army  actively  engaged  in  his  appropriate  duties,  nearly 
seven  months ;  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  which  then  pre- 
Tftiled  in  the  camp,  and  was,  for  some  time,  so  ill  that  his  recovery  was  con- 
sidered hopeless.  But,  having  naturally  a  vigorous  conslitotion  for  medical 
skill  to  act  upon,  his  health  was  gradually  restored.  After  the  State  troops 
■were  disbanded,  he  ui^  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  Cdq'w.-!wi\AAmb£^  ,'«^ 
his  people  being  unwilling  to  spare  him  again, \ie  iiet;\«wii  *ift  ».^Y«o.\aMaoS-. 
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Mr.  Lewb  catcrad  Um  aintrr.  Um 
gnoally  apfTOTcd 

«rdMblftd 
He 
alib  vitk  Scriplm,  aai  Ik 
lift  ChavA;  aad  k  anw^ieed  ka  fivpaw  aoi  l» 
to  As  fiiiliiff  cf  Ml  J  czecpl  bdieiuig  ^ 

aiKKBg  ku  people  ;  aad,fiir  Aree  jeea,  tlwj 
l»j  witkhoUng  froB  kia^  eitker  ahofeAer  or  m  a  gvH* 
At  nbiy  ikej  ksd  pledged  to  ISm;  kiit  sliD  ke  wehMwi 
II  «M  Ikii  state  cT  Ikiagi  Ikaft  led  kia  ImDIj  to 
firoBi  kb  people,  in  Jme,  171 
veeriy  eighteen  jear^. 

On  the  tame  day  that  teiminated  his  ministir  at  Wilton,  he  was  mntei 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighboariDg  town  of  Green  wick.  He  eea- 
■lenecd  his  labours  there  almost  immediately  ;  and,  thoogh  aa  overtnie  was 
iAerwards  made  from  Wilton  to  resettle  him,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Gfica* 
wich,  and  was  installed  there,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1786, — the  aenaai 
being  preached  by  the  Key.  Mr.  Camp  *  of  Bidgebnry.  Witkin  a  few  yeut 
ifter  hia  removal  from  Wilton,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  **Hal^ 
way  Corenant  '*  wholly  abandoned  by  both  ministers  and  churches  IkroagksOl 
Ike  Consociation. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  he  found  it  ii  a 
dqiressed  and  broken  con  lit  ion.  The  place  was  still  suffering,  in  respect 
to  both  property  and  morals,  under  the  disastroos  effects  of  the  ReTolatioa- 
iiy  war.  His  Society  couli  do  but  little  for  the  support  of  the  GcspsL 
He  aided  them  by  his  pergonal  efforts ;  contributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  by  opening  a  school  in  his  own  house,  whieh  he  contiaMi 
several  years.  Under  hLs  earnest  and  laborious  ministry,  the  plaoe  giada- 
ally  rose  from  its  depression,  religion  revived,  the  church  was  biuk  up,  t 
Spirit  of  liberality  increased,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  took  on  a  nsv 
■ad  more  encouraging  aspect.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  gradual  hil 
steady ;  and  in  1816-17,  there  was  an  exten8ivc  and  powerful  reYiral  nodflr 
his  ministry,  wbieh  added  largely  to  the  number  of  communicants,  as  wdl 
aa  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  church. 

•SAHvnCAHrwMgrMlutedat  Tal« College  in  1794;  vateidiaiMd  PMloroTte 
ia  BMytoi J,  Owa,>  la  171%',  ma  ffi— ^wi  laTlgm^  — J  eiiA  ia  Mil,  *^^ 
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[fce  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  Col- 

•i  1702. 

Wheii  be  was  in  the  aavcaty-third  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fifty- first  of 
hu  miniatry,  be  askeJ  a  diasolatioo  of  bla  paetoral  relation,  from  a  couviction 
th«t  the  spiritunl  lutorestii  of  hifl  people  recjuired  the  efforts  of  some  younger 
nuui,  who  could  be  Diore  active  in  the  duties  of  bis  office.  And  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  cotufortablc  Bupport  of  a  Buccessor,  hy  induoing  thetu 
to  ruse  a  fund  in  aid  of  it,  (to  nhiub  be  himself  contributed,)  he  resisted 
Hieir  urge Dt  entreaties  that  he  would  cuntiDUC  hie  tabourit  a  few  years  longer. 
They  then  proposed  to  settle  a  oolleague,  that  they  might  still  retain  liira  us 
their  senior  pastor ;  but  he  preferred  to  resign  bis  charge  altogether,  and 
fifioJly  obtained  a  reluetant  eonecnt  of  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  call- 
ing the  Consociation,  with  a.  view  to  his  dismission.  Shortly  after,  they  gave 
ft  call  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  at  New  Rocbelle, — which 
be  accepted;  and,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  father  ivas  disniiaW, 
(December  1,  1818,}  tbe  son  was  installed  pastor  of  the  flock  whicb  bo  had 
left.  Ue,  however,  by  no  means,  lost  bi^  interest  in  tbe  welfare  of  the 
people,  nor  ceased  to  labour  for  their  benefit  as  ho  had  opporluniiy ;  and 
besides  conducting  a  weekly  prayer  mcotiug  and  llibla  class,  he  prcucbed 
occasionally  for  several  years,  not  only  to  bis  former  charge,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Hie  last  public  service,  with  the  exception  of  ooco- 
Bional  addressee  at  the  CominunioD  tabic,  waa  his  charge  to  the  people  at 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  who  aucceeded  his  son  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Greenwich,  September  1,  1830.  His  last  address  to  bis 
church,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  him  to  be  his  Valedictory,  was  ia 
the  autumn  of  183G,  and  was  cbaracterixed  by  great  solemnity,  tenderness, 
&nd  impressiveness.  He  was  never  afterwards  alio  to  attend  church  except 
M,  in  two  or  three  instances,  he  was  carried  thither  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. After  he  bad  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  visiting  tbo  Saaotu&ry 
agun,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes,  by  his  request, 
administered  to  biai  iu  bis  own  dwelling, — the  ofBccrs  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  being  present. 

Early  iu  life  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheninatism,  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered  ;  and,  as  old  age  came  upon  bim. 
hia  limbs  gradually  eontraetcd  a  stiffness,  which,  during  the  last  two  yeorfl 
of  his  life,  rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  His  vision  also,  at  the  same  time, 
became  constantly  more  dim  ;  and,  for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  his  own  family.  In  the 
winter  of  1839^0,  bis  infirmities  and  sufferings  were  greatly  increased,  and 
it  became  evident  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But  he  evinced  the 
ottnoat  patience  under  his  trials,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
ooosideration  towards  those  who  bad  the  charge  of  bim  ;  and,  amidst  all  his 
mifferingB,  his  mind,  espeatally  when  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  as  it 
hftbitually  was,  acted  with  as  much  clearness  and  vigour  as  at  any  period  of 
his  life.  His  strength  gradually  decayed  during  tbe  summer  of  1840,  and 
oa  the  27th  of  Angust,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber  from  which  he  awoka 
only  to  see  his  Redeemer  as  He  is.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bev.  Noah  Coo,  then  pastor  of  the  church  ho  had  so  lung  served, — from 
I  Cor.  Ill,  11, — the  same  text  with  that  upon  which  Wbitefield  preached 
the  sermon  iu  Yale  College  chapel,  which  bad  been  tbe  means  of  awakeni&% 
hifl  mind  to  religion  more  than  throe-quarleis  of  t>  ceiAurj  \i«Wc^. 
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.  In  1816,  Dr.  Lewis  was  oluwen  %  member  of  ihe  Corporatum  of  Ttk 
College.  He  hesitated  about  aoceptiiig  the  appointment ;  bat,  after  the  deitk 
•f  President  Dwight,  which  occurred  the  next  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  dn 
Board,  and  united  in  the  deliberations  whioh  resulted  in  the  dioioe  of  Dr. 
-  Jhj  as  President  Dwight's  suooessor.  Haying  induoted  tl&e  new  Prendeat 
•into  office,  and  seen  the  affurs  of  the  College  in  a  prosperous  train,  k 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1818. 

He  had  a  prominent  agency  in  many  of  the  bencYolent  morements  of  tti 
.day,  and  was  connected  with  most  dF  the  prominent  Societaee  then  em^ 
ing  for  the  extension  of  the  Qospel  and  the  promotion  of  the  great  intemli 
of  humanity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publieations : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordiialiai 
of  Justus  Mitchell.*  A  Sermon  ddiyered  as  the  Conoio  ad  Clemm  in  Tsle 
College,  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  ddirered 
before  dxe  Consociation,  1796.  A  Sermon  on  the  practieal  adTantages  of 
Godliness,  preached  at  Hartford,  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  inauguiatioB  of 
President  Day,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  son  and  sooenMr 
in  the  ministry  at  Qreenwich,  1818. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, — six  sons  sal 
three  daughters.  Of  the  five  sons  who  lived  to  maturity,  three  were  edwi- 
ted  at  Yale  College,  two  entered  the  ministry,  and  three  were  lawTers.  Mn. 
Lewis  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1829. 

Zechariak  and  liraiic,  sons  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  twin  brotherss  and  wen 
bom  at  Wilton,  January  1,  1778.*  They  were  both  graduated  at  Tab 
College  in  1794. 

Zuhariah  studied  Theology  at  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  At 
Bev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  private  tutor  in  tk 
family  of  General  Washington.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Faiifidd 
West  Association  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  became 
a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  until  the&ilure  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  it  in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  devoted  several  of  the 
following  years  to  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  strength  sufficient  for  prosecu- 
ting the  duties  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  at  length  become  convinced  that 
he  must  turn  to  secular  life,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  '*Conunercial  Adv«^ 
tiser  "  and  "  New  York  Spectator;"  and  in  this  employment  he  remained  till 
about  the  year  1820.  For  six  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  Correspondiiig 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society,  out  of  which  grew,  sone 
years  subsequently,  the  American  Tract  Society.  Having  resigned  that 
office  in  February,  1820,  he  was  elected,  in  the  following  May,  Seeretaiy 
for  Domestic  correspondence  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  and 
in  this  office  he  continued  five  years.  In  July,  1820,  he  oommenoed  the 
publication  of  the  American  Missionary  Register,  of  whioh  he  had  thi 
editorial  charge  several  years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  BrooUyn. 
November  14,  1840,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  aa 
Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1799 ;  Remarks  od  a 
Subterranean  wall  in  North  Carolina,  1800;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Woodhoaie*i 
Strictures  on  the  *' Remarks,"  1802;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Toik 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1815  to  1820. 

•  Justus  Mitobbll  wm  gradofttod  at  Yale  CoUmm  In  1776:  was  Mtttad  as  mtnlilM^  ^  Vm 
CaoMUi,  Coxm.  in  1781  •,  anddied  in  1806. 
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i  The  twin  brothar,  Isaac,  after  graduaung  nt  Yale  College,  remained  jil 
Hew  Haven,  aad  pursued  tlie  study  of  Theology,  as  is  eapposed,  under 
both  Presidents,  Stilas  and  Dwight,  He  was  ordained  May  30,  1798  ;  and 
in  1800  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Coopere- 
town,  N.  V.  After  Temaining  tliere  about  six  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
aod  in  1806  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  ehurch  in  Goahen, 
N.  Y.  On  leaving  Goshen  ha  preached  for  some  lime,  in  1812,  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.i  and  afterwards  Bcn'ed,  as  a  stated  supply,  the  churches  of  New 
Rochelle  and  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  In  Doccmbor,  ISIS,  he  was  settled,  as 
the  successor  of  his  venerablo  father,  over  the  church  in  Greenwich.  After 
fta  uneominonly  successful  ministry  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  In 
Biifltol,  K.  I.  Here,  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  his  voice  fulcd,  causing 
him,  in  September,  1831,  again  to  resign  his  charge,  though  be  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  Ho  died  at  the 
reaidence  of  his  daughter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  23,  1854,  in 
tbe  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Delaware  College  in  1844.  He  published  u  Sermon 
«t  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Knight,  at  Sherburne,  1804  ;  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Bristol,  K.  I.,  1812;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  preached  at  Bristol,  1812 ;  an  Address  at  the  Fourth  Anni- 
ventary  of  the  Fairfield  County  Bible  Society,  1824  ;  The  union  of  bclieveis 
with  Christ:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preaoher,  1827;  Connecticut 
Klection  Sermon,  1827. 

Both  these  brothers  were  men  of  escellent  talents,  of  elevated  Christian 
characters,  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  With  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis  I  had 
tbe  pleasure  of  considerable  acquaintance;  and  his  fine,  expressive  connte* 
nance,  his  urbane  and  gentlemanly  roanners,  his  richly  endowed  and  well 
furaished  mind,  and  his  truly  Christian  and  phllantbropio  spirit,  left  an 
impression  upon   me,  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  has  done  little  to 

FROM  THE  BEV.  NATHANIEL  HEWITT,  D.  D. 

BaiBoEPoBT,  Conn.,  July  IE,  IBM. 

Uy  dear  Sir:  In  January,  1818,  T  was  installed  at  Fairfield,  where  I  met,  fbr 
the  first  time,  the  late  Biv.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,  lie  took  part  in  the  public  solero- 
nitifs  on  that  occasion,  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  Ho  was  then  nearly 
Kvcnty  years  old,  and  in  his  person  and  deportment  united  the  patriarch,  prophet. 
And  saint.  Uis  head  and  shoulders  were  above  his  brethren,  and  his  hair  (lowing 
and  white  as  the  snow,  hi»  shoulders  broad,  Itis  forubead  massive,  his  complexion 
so  clear  and  pure  as  to  resemble  a  child's,  a  largo  blue  eye,  expressive  of  mild- 
ness and  purily,  his  voice  smooth  and  guttural,  and  his  air  and  attitude  in  tbe 
palpit  DTid  in  prayer,  more  as  a  man  of  God  than  any  other  I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  been  often  at  his  house  in  Greenwich,  His  hospitality  and  courtesy 
wore  those  of  the  jjentloman  of  the  old  school.  He  was  graceful  and  cheerfitl  at 
hia  ftreaide  and  table,  and  made  his  visitors,  especially  his  ministerial  brethren, 
fcel  themselves  Ijoth  at  home  and  in  a  father's  house.  An  evangelical  vein  ran 
throngh  all  his  words,  and  yet  he  had  a  robust  and  prolonged  and  joyous  Uugh. 
He  enjoyed  good  health  until  near  the  close  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  that  was  mostly  in  one  knee,  which  was  still  for  ten  or  more  years 
beToni  HIk  death.  Wlien  about  his  ninetieth  year,  I  called  upon  him,  and  lame  as 
Hfe  was,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  approach  to  receive  me;  and,  in  a^w««a 
to  my  question,  "  How  do  you  do,   Father  I^cviia'."— ^twj\»4,  ■"■"  Qji\'w>'«*^. 
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HryltiiMikyov,  «xeepimjlamaMM9«]idOMotiMreoiii|il^^     "Andviilit 
tkity  Sir ?**  I  Mked.    "It  ii  old  age—ft  oompUint  that  the  grsv«  onlj^ ob 

He  was  a  decided  Calnnist  in  hb  fiutli»  and  a  ferrent  ezpflrimeDtelirt,  if  I  Mif 
OM  that  term  in  tbia  oonnectiony  in  hia  pulpit  and  from  houae  to  honaa  YM 
and  praetical  godlinesa  flooriahed  under  hia  miniatry,  and  ha  mled  hia  peo|lal|f 
the  forae  of  truth  and  grace.  He  trained  them  to  good  vorka;  and,  to  ma^f 
jmn  after'hia  roaignaUon,  and  after  hia  deceaae,  and  I  know  not  bat  ttatit 
nmaina  ao  to  thia  day» — the  amount  annually  gi^en  by  them  to  cfaaxitaUa  aai 
nligioua  uses,  is  greater  tiian  by  any  other  church  andoongregmtion  in  thaeooaif. 

I  nerer  baud  him  preach,  and  aat  with  him  but  onoe  in  eonncil.  Heraa%Mdlii 
ehaige  when  he  completed  hia  aerentieth  yearyaaying, — "Now  I  know  that  I  am 
aaoMman,  and  ought  to  retire;  but  if  Ilifeaibwyeara  niora»l8hnll  doabtaBl 
tinn  deny  it." 

I  went  to  aee  him  a  abort  time  previoua  to  hia  deceaae.  He  waa  wasted  \if  a 
aootinual  diarriuna,  and  thia,  in  connection  with  the  rmTagea  of  tima,  hadgiaatlj 
qlianged  hia  countenance.  Nothing  waa  left  of  that  noble,  beaming  Ihoe^  brtlhi 
ftint  and  failing  lustre  of  his  ^ye.  The  same  aweet  anil  pnrn  nTprnaaimi  wm 
tiiere,  and  the  trembling  touch  of  the  withered  and  powerieaa  hand  waa  aH  Hil 
waa  left  of  that  fhll,  atrong  grasp  of  hia  great,  broad  hand,  which  alwaya  giattri 
mabefore.  He  fiuntly  whispered  "FareweD;"  and  I  aaw  him  no  mote  till  I  aar 
kim  in  hia  coffin. 

Hia  ftineral  waa  more  like  Jacob's  than  any  I  erer  attended.  EBa  poatvilj 
waa  numerous,  and  mmny  were  preaent,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  aad 
vicinity,  with  the  neighbouring  miniatera,  made  a  Taat  oonoonrae.  He  waa  hoft- 
onred  in  hia  death,  and  laid  in  his  grave  by  thoae  who  doubtleaa,  one-  and  aD,  ia 
Ming  and  fiuth,  pronounced  the  Scripture  eologium, — **  Bleaaed  are  the  deU 
who  die  in  the  Lord,'* — and  '*  they  that  torn  many  to  r^hteooaneaa  ahall  Mm 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

NATHANIEL  HEWITT. 


-^^ 


ANDREW  LEE,  D.  D.* 

1768—1882. 

Andrsw  Lee  was  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Tully)  Lee,  and  was  bom 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  May,  (0.  S.)  1745.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  distinction,  was,  at  one  time,  King's  Attorney  for  the 
county  of  New  London,  and,  for  many  years,  represented  the  town  of  Iijaie 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-e^t, 
when  Andrew  was  a  little  more  than  three  months  old.  His  widow  aftct^ 
wards  removed  to  Saybrook,  was  married  to  Mr.  Caleb  Chapman  of  tlttl 
place,  and  died  May  2,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  waa  here  Aat 
this  son  spent  his  early  years. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1766.  Having  devoted  the  gical« 
part  of  two  years  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  commenced  pTeadui^  a 
the  year  1768 ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  of  that  year,  waa  ordaiaed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover,  now  Lisbon,  Conn.     Here  he  continued  la 
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labour  aa  a  minister,  until  within  about  a  year  of  bis  decease,  wbicb  occurred 
on  the  25tb  of  August,  1832,  when  he  was  in  bis  eighty-eighth  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  decline  of 
both  body  and  mind,  which  disabled  him  alike  for  physical  and  mental 
effort.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Frank- 
lin,  and  was  published. 

From  1807  to  1823,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 
In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  coi^erred  upon  him  by  Har- 
Tard  University,  • 

He  was  married,  October  15,  1768,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Hall,*  of  Meriden,  Conn.  They  had  ten  children ;  one  of 
whom, — John,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1793  ;  settled  as  a  lawyei 
at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.;  and  died  in  1814.  In  1801,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  a 
a  second  time,  to  Abigail,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Rozbury,  Mass., 
who  died  in  May,  1831. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lee's  publications : — A  Discourse  on  a  day 
of  Fasting  and  Pray^r,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Throop,t  1785.  An  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  be 
willing  to  suffer  damnation  for  the  Divine  glory,  1786.  A  Discourse  at  the 
ordination  of  Jonathan  Ellis,t  1789.  A  Sermon  entitled  **The  Declensiona 
of  Christianity  an  argument  for  its  truth,'*  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  David  Palmer,^  1800.  Sermons  on  various  important  subjects, 
(octavo  volume,)  1803.  Comments  on  Romans  IX.,  in  two  Discourses, 
1811.     A  Half  Century  Sermon,  1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  July  2, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  stating  to  you 
some  of  my  impressions  and  recollections  concerning  my  friend  and  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and  our  rela- 
tions were  always  most  friendly  and  agreeable. 

Dr.  Lee's  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,— characterized  alike  by 
strong  common  sense,  and  an  uncommon  power  of  discrimination.  Few  men 
whom  I  have  known,  could  penetrate  more  easily  into  the  depths  of  almost  any 
subject,  than  he.  He  had  great  independence,  as  well  as  vigour,  of  mind,  and  I 
believe  never  received  any  opinion  without  having  thoroughly  examined  it,  and 
l>eing  able  to  give  what,  to  himself  at  least,  was  a  satisfactory  reason  for  holding 
it.  lie  was  not  partial  to  a  beaten  track;  he  was  fond  of  kindling  up  a  light 
in  dark  places; — ^an  illustration  of  which  you  will  find  on  the  title  page  of  his 

*  Tbiophilus  Hall  was  gndnated  tX  Tale  CoUece  in  1727 ;  was  ordained  flxst  pastor  of  tha 
ehnroh  in  Meriden,  October  29,  1729;  and  died  March  25. 1767,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  aga. 
I>r.  Dana  saya — **  He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  intellectual  powers:  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher;  of  great  firmness  and  stability;  and  a  lealons  advocate  for  civil  and  religioos 
UbertT.*'  He  pablished  two  sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles:  twosaimoBt 
oa  faith ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Merriam — [who  was  a  native  of  Wallisg- 
ford,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Oollese  in  1759;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Berwick,  Ble.,  in  September,  1765;  and  died  in  Jannaiy,  1797.1 

t  BxNJAMJN  Throop  was  bom  June  9,  (0.  S.)  1712;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  In  1784j 
waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Concord,  now  Bocrah,  Conn.,  January  8^  1788;  and 
died  September  16,  1785. 

X  Jonathan  Ellis  was  graduated  at  Yale  Collcffe  in  1786;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh 
in  T6psham,  Me.,  September  16, 1789;  and  was  msmissed  in  1810.  He  published  an  oratUm 
en  the  Fourth  of  July,  1806. 

§  Dat»  Palmee  was  bomatWindbam,  Conn.,  April  20, 1769;  wasnadnatedat  Darlaoitti 
OcAlege  in  1797;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Towmanui)  »[aM.«  ^VKnaan  V'^M^\ 
'  his  ehaige  February  16,  1881 ;  and  died  in  IM^. 
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volume  of  Sermons;  in  wUeh  he  says  they  sre  ''wrHten  pwtij  on  ctm^  of  tti 
more  difBenlt  passages  of  Scripture.** 

Dr.  Lee  possessed  an  uncommonly  social  and  frtedljdispositkni;  -wmMgamnMf 
ohserftil  in  his  intercourse;  and  knew  better  than  most  men  how  to  mle  hb  o«i 
'spirit.  He  was  constituted  with  a  qui^  sensibiUty  to  human  mihring;  ssi 
nothing  of  a  tender  kind  could  fidl  under  his  eye  or  be  brooght  to  his  lmowli%^ 
bat  yon  saw  at  once  that  it  had  touched  a  qrmpathiiing  heart.  I  can  iMirer  ftqi* 
theimpressiYe  manner  in  which  lie  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  Aa^r 
after  he  had  received  it  from  one  of  liis  friends.  After  the  allied  armies  entanl 
franco  in  the  year  1813»  it  seems  that  strict  orders  were  giren  to  the  aoldini  Is 
respect  private  property.  The  orders,  however,  were,  to  some  extenti  disob^fei, 
and  a  poor  widow's  cow  was  taken  away,  and  driven  to  the  camp.  The  wUov 
went  to  the  officers  for  redress.  They  tdd  her  that  if  she  would  go  where  thi 
eattle  were,  and  point  out  her  cow,  she  should  be  returned  to  her.  She  imsM- 
distdy  did  so;  and  was  assured  that  she  mi^t  return  home,  and  ftel  no  dsh 
qnietude,  as  her  property  would  certainly  soon  be  restored.  Upon  inveBt%Btioa, 
^officers  ascertained  that  the  sfddiers  had  stolen  other  things  from  thoiahsbi- 
tants,  such  as  gold  and  silver  beads,  rings,  Ac.  These  they  were  ordered  to  string 
around  the  cow's  neck,  and  then  drive  her  home.  As  soon  as  the  poor  wider 
saw  them,  she  exclaimed  that  nothing  belonged  to  her  but  the  eow.  The  soidiMS 
told  her  that  they  were  commanded  to  give  her  all  that  was  upon  the  oow^i  asdk. 
She  assured  them  that  she  could  consent  to  take  no  articles,  even  of  the  lesst 
value;  that  they  probably  belonged  to  the  poor  who,  in  those  hard  times,  dependBi 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  support,  as  she  dq»ended  upon  her  oow  for  hs 
living;  and  she  abscdutdy  insisted  that  thsy  must  give  her  nothing,  and  thst  tkt 
would  tske  nothing,  but  her  cow.  No  one  could  have  heard  the  Doctor  nhte 
this  story,  and  have  had  a  doubt  that  he  possessed  Uie  most  generoua  seiisMily. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  evidently  filled  with  intense  feeling,  and  horsting  ibId 
tears,  exclaimed,  "  She  miut  have  been  a  good  woman.*' 

On  some  theological  points  Dr.  Lee  was  considered  more  ''  liberal"  than  manr 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy, — ^I  mean  about  1811, — some  suspicion  was  raised  as  to  hii 
adherence  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was,  partij 
at  least,  in  consequence  of  his  having  spoken  with  some  degree  of  approbation  of 
Worcester's  "  Bible  News,"  which  had  then  just  been  published,  and  was  exating 
considerable  interest  in  the  religious  community.  Some  verbal  discussion  and 
written  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject  between  him  and  one  of  his 
brethren.  At  length  the  brother  proposed  to  him  the  following  question : — *^  Do 
you  fall  in  with  what  Mr.  Worcester  has  written  in  such  a  sense  as  to  think  it 
improper  to  make  use  of  the  Christian  Doxology  ?  "  He  answered,  "  By  no 
means."  From  this  declaration,  in  connection  with  other  things  equally  deeisife, 
the  brother  was  convinced  that  whatever  speculations  Dr.  Lee  might  have  indulged 
in,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  subatantially  as  it  has  been  held  by  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Churches.  To  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  indudii^ 
the  idea  of  propitiation  and  expiation  for  sin,  he  gave  an  unqualified  and  most 
earnest  assent.  I  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  heard  him,  when 
referring  to  his  own  religions  experience,  break  out  in  a  most  hutebic  and  ferrcBit 
scknowledgment  of  his  entire  dependance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  for  the  sanctification  of  his  soul.  I  can  truly  uj 
that  my  intercourse  with  him  has  left  on  my  mind  a  pleasing  impression  of  hi 
sincere  and  enlightened  piety. 

Dr.  Lee  had  a  degree  of  influence  over  his  people  wluch  fiiUs  to  the  lot  of  fee- 
ministers,  especially  in  Uter  times;  and,  notwithstanding  what  were  fluppcwwe 
to  be  his  liberal  tendencies,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he  had  finished  his  labooit, 
a  united  orthodox  cYiutcYi.    In  couBM^teoob  ^f  hia  early  asaooiatioiis  - 
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baen  brought  up  in  a  region  where  the  cfibcta  of  Davenport's  irregularities  wore 
knuly  fL-lt.  he  imbibed  a  prejudice  ugainst  religious  mcetingK,  except  upon  the 
SKblntli.  This  prejudice,  however,  died  away  after  ho  became  udTanced  In  life, 
Wd  had  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  sucli  meetings,  under  prudent  mau- 
^enent,  had  no  tendency  to  disorder.  In  the  year  1S21,  there  was  an  oxtensire 
rvrivAl  of  religion  in  his  parish,  in  which  lie  aTailed  himself  Iroely  of  tlie  assist- 
■acs  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  extra 
nmtings,  during  the  week,  in  conformity  to  the  exigency  of  the  cose,  as  well  as 
tlw  naage  of  the  time. 

Pr.  Lee  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
whole  community.  He  was  made  originally  on  a  noble  scale,  and  his  faculties 
wen  finely  developed  by  careful  and  diligent  culture.  I  felt  his  death  as  a  deep 
personal  uQliction,  and  mourned  for  him  as  an  afl'ectionate  friend  and  &tber  in  the 
nintstry.  I  remain  affoctionolely  yours, 

LEVI   NELSON. 

To  the  above  testimony  of  Dr.  NelaoD,  I  ain  able  to  add  the  record  of 
my  own  impressions  eoQcerning  Dr.  Lee,  gathered  from  a  brief  personal 
acquaintance  n^ith  him.  I  met  him  seToral  times  during  a  few  of  his  later 
yu&rs,  but  my  most,  interesting  rcoollectionB  of  him  relate  to  a  day  and  a 
Bight  whieh  i  pa-tsed  in  his  house,  in.  the  autumn  of  1824. 

He  had  been,  for  many  years, — perhaps  during  bis  whole  ministry,  the 
iattnate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  my  predecessor  and  colleague  in  the 
nunistry  at  West  Springfield,  Dr.  Lathrop ;  and,  thoi^b  I  doubt  not  that 
his  eminently  social  and  friendly  feelings  would  have  secured  to  me  a  hospi- 
table welcome  under  any  circumstances,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  relation 
I  suBtaioed  to  bin  venerable  friend,  greatly  increased  his  interest  in  my  visit. 
I  well  remember  that  bis  appearance  and  manner,  as  I  met  him  at  hi»  own 
•dooT,  while  they  were  imprcFsively  dignified,  and  even  patriarchal,  were  still 
M>  franght  with  kindncs's  aa  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that  I  was  an  accept- 
able guest.  In  person  he  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  rather  thickly  set, 
though  not  ini'lined  to  corpulency,  with  a  countenance  on  which  were 
marked  the  lines  of  strong  and  manly  thought.  Without  any  thing  of  a 
jiatrouizing  manner  towards  me,  which  his  age  might  have  well  enough 
excused,  he  seemed  more  than  willing  to  impart  to  me  the  treasures  of  his 
wisdom,  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ministry.  I  found  him  au  excellent  talker ;  in  every  thing  that  he  said 
there  was  a  directness  and  transparency  creditable  alike  to  bis  head  and  hif 
heart.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  evidently  sympathised  most,  at  that 
limo,  with  the  school  of  "  Moderate  Calvinists,"  as  they  were  culled ;  hav- 
ing a  great  aversion  to  extremes  in  Theology,  and  yel  disposed  to  think 
charitably  of  those  who  differed  widely  from  each  other.  He  seemed  to  mc 
to  be  strongly  impreased  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  truth  lay  not  in  the 
oreed  of  any  one  seet.  and  that  even  the  purest  faith  might  yet  undergo 
aome  modification,  in  the  progress  of  more  extended  biblical  inquiry.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  noble,  generous  spirit.  It  was  imprinted  upon  his 
ooantenonce  ;  it  breathed  in  his  conversation.  Brief  as  my  visit  was,  it  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  him  exceedingly  pteasant  to  mo. 

Dr.  Cogswell  of  Windham,  {Scotland  pariah,)  who  was  for  many  years 
contemporary  in  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bonrhooJ,  often  mentions  him  in  his  diary,  and  always  in  terms  of  marked 
reapeot.  He  thus  notices  his  examination  by  the  council  thw  c«iiiTO.«i4. 
him : — "  Mr.  Lee  was  critically  examined,  ani  Y*a**^  *  ^wii  fttt.\wmB.<\'sti- 
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He  appoan  an  ingeniooB  and  pious  youth.  Some  objeetioiia  wer«  made,  \ni 
appeared  of  little  weight."  In  1771,  he  says, — **  Mr.  Lee  professes  hm- 
self  a  Calvinist."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Cogswell  considerod  kii 
Theology  as  of  rather  a  moderate  type,  though  not  varying  materially  froB 
the  accredited  standards.  He  often  speaks  of  his  glowing  patriotism  during 
the  Revolution,  and  even  doubts  whether  his  zeal  in  sustaining  the  Ameri- 
can cause  did  not  sometimes  outstrip  his  prudence.  It  is  due  to  candonrto 
say  that  I  have  seen  several  letters  of  Dr.  Lee  written  in  1812,  and  one  as 
late  as  1821,  that  indicate  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  liberal  party  thta 
Dr.  Nelson's  letter  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him,  or  even  than  I  should 
have  inferred  from  the  remarks  he  made  to  me  several  years  after. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS  * 

1768—1883. 

Samuel  John  Mills  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Lewis)  MiUs,  sad 
was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  May  16,  1743.  His  &ther  was  a  native  of 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  of  Stratford.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  thai  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education  from  his  childhood ;  lor, 
while  walking  with  a  friend  by  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  has  heei 
known  to  point  with  deep  emotion  to  a  certain  tree,  saying — '*  Yonder  did 
my  father  direct  my  little  brother  to  go  night  and  morning  and  caU  upon 
God  ;  and  yonder,  behind  that  other  object,  did  he  charge  me  to  go  and  po^  * 
form  the  same  service."  After  spending  some  of  his  earliest  years  at  work 
upon  his  father's  farm,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Joel  Bordwell,t  the  minister  of  his  native  place.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1764 ;  and  outlived  all  his  classmates.  After  pu^ 
Buing  for  some  time  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  presek 
by  the  Association  of  Litchfield  County.  From  the  Records  of  the  Asgoci- 
ation,  it  appears  that,  accordiog  to  their  rules,  he  *'  offered  himself  (Sep- 
tember *20,  1768)  for  examination,  in  order  to  his  being  approved  of  for 
ordination  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  over  the  church  and  people  of 
Torringford,  and  was  examined,  and  approved,  and  recommended  to  them  u 
a  meet  person^  qualified  to  settle  with  them  in  that  work."  Hb  ordination 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1769. 

Mr.  Mills'  ministry,  being  exercised  in  a  quiet  country  parish,  was  little 
diversified  with  incidents,  except  such  as  grew  out  of  his  own  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. As  he  was  an  eminently  faithful  and  laborious  pastor,  he  was 
privileged,  at  different  periods,  to  witness  the  manifest  tokens  of  God's 
gracious  presence  among  his  people,  and,  as  the  result,  large  additions  to 
his  church.  The  years  1792,  1816,  and  1821  were  signalized  in  this  respect; 
and  in  the  last  two  mentioned  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were 
received  to  communion.     Mr.  Mills'  house  was  burnt  a  few  years  before  hi* 

•MSS.  from  Rev.  Frederick  Marsh,  Rev.  D.  L.  Parmelee,  E.  H.  Milla,  and  olhen. 

t  Joel  Bordwell  was  born  at  Deerficld,  Mass.,  in  October,  1732;  was  graduated  at  T»l* 
College  in  1756;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Kent,  October  28,  1758;  and  died  I>eeHi- 
ber  6,  1811,  In  tbe  eighlkWx  >'qvix  ot  \v\%  «^^)  «Avd  the  fifty-foarth  of  hia  ministry. 
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death,  when  the  Records  of  the  chnrch  were  destroyed.  He  preached  hia 
Ealf-ccctury  Seruioo  in  1819. 

In  1S2'2,  Sir  Milla  having  now  begun  eeosibly  to  feel  the  InfinnitieB  of 
age,  his  people  provided  him  a.  coUeftgue  in  the  Rev.  Epaphraa  Ooodman, 
who  reinsinod  in  the  pastoml  cbnrge  of  the  irhureh  until  some  time  aft«r 
Hr.  M.'s  death.  The  venerable  senior  pastor,  after  thb,  preaehed  but 
seldom,  and  his  mental  faculties  gradually  deuUncd  until  his  mind  became 
oearly  a  blank.  But  the  subject  that  remained  Inst  and  longest,  with  him 
was  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Gospel.  A  short  time  before  hia  death,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
known  him  intimately,  and  profited  much  by  his  ministratiooB  in  his  earlier 
years,  went  to  Torringfotd  to  make  him  a  visit ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there, 
was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  M. 
was  so  much  reduced  in  both  body  and  mind  that  an  interview  with  bim,  if 
it  should  be  obtained,  would  be  productive  rather  of  pain  tfaon  of  pleasure. 
Not  discouraged,  however,,  by  this  inttiustioo,  he  called  ou  Mr.  M.,  and  it 
wu  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  to  hia 
remembrance.  He  began  bis  conversation  with  him  in  some  such  strain  as 
this- — "  You  arc  a  very  aged  man,  Sir,  and  must  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  feclirgs  ore  in  the  prospect  of  entering 
eternity."  The  old  man's  bosom  began  immediately  to  heave  with  emotion, 
and  he  answered — "  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner — I  don't  know  what  will 
become  of  rae — I  don't  know  hut  I  shall  be  lost," — adding  other  remarkn 
of  similar  import.  The  Doctor  immediately  gave  his  thoughts  a  different 
direction,  by  referring  to  iho  benevolent  operations  of  the  day;  and  instantly 
bis  mind  kindled,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an  animated  tone  and  expression 
titst  would  have  been  worthy  of  his  best  days, — "Wonderful  day  !  Won- 
derful day !  The  Bible  Society  ;  the  Tract  Society  ;  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety— the  waters  of  the  Sanctuary  are  rising  and  rising ;  and  by  and  bye  they 
will  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  then  the  latter  day  glory  will  come 
inl"  Having  uttered  these  sublime  expressions,  bis  mind  relapsed  into  its 
habitually  inibecile  state,  and  never  awoke  to  another  effort  until  it  was  dis- 
lodged from  the  earthly  tabernacle.  Ho  died  on  the  lltb  of  May.  1833, 
lacking  five  days  only  of  ninety  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Luther  Hurt  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married,  November  19,  1771.  to  Esther  Robbins  of 
Canaan,  who  died  December  30,  1809.  They  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  whose  memory  is  so  widely  and 
gratefully  cherished  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  missioDB. 

Mr,  Mills  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Litchfield,  at  a  meeting  of 
eingers,  1775  ;  and  two  Sermons  on  the  Religious  Sentiments  of  Christ,  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Sermons  Collected,"  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.  D 

Fabiiuiotijx,  Conn.,  Novomlwr  16, 1848. 

M;  dear  Sir:  My  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  of  Torringford  areso  few 
»iid  indistinct,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  particular  and  graphic  account 
of  him.  I  saw  him  but  very  unfrwiucntly.  and  have  no  remembrance  or  having 
beard  him  preach  escopt  in  a  single  instance.  On  one  oojasion  I  remember  to  have 
been  present  with  him,  and  Father  Httllock,  and  others,  at  a  ministers'  meeting; 
*t  his  house.     It  was  soon  after  it  was  decided  that  his  aoTv,  SimviA.  S  -  "A  X^js**";^ 
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to  WopMti  to 


iDMiMi.    MSk^mfm 
difvrltd  by  UK  pv^^scitoi  ■ 
of  MMB  pvtns  Willi  tlMt  Mow 
told  w  of  tilt  iMWQB,  kaikad  a 
appucBUy  atkB  Midst  of  tfi^ eoofiBt  of 
9  iMdor  md  lo  piiNMM  hiia^i^  WofMBlMl  to  flnly  sfc  tfM 
Godtooopwtoioerilleo.    IombIm  tfcitcMiitf 
of  Mr.  Hdlock  to  wydi  I  loTO  to  racv.    Litfateonnor  tk» 
lock,  io  a  my  toidcmd  polhgtie  pnyw,  aHafiiv  to  tt» 
Htt  whom  lie  had  f^nr^^  at  Coll^ev  at  ao  smQ  Meriftot,  wHk  tfaa 
bwoBUBg  a  MMrtg  of  the  Gonwlj    giiiag  ao  itiilhrtni jr  eridiaMMj  of 
toOod,  and  « oomeqiieaee  cnlerfa^oa  the  stadjof  Law»  whflo  tho 
IwtherMabwaacalledtothedhtiagMhedhoaop^ 

ridbH  of  Christ  to  the  Heathem  vged  the  patitios  thatdnt  htoUMr,  mvm 
at  the  thoi«ht  of  oepvatiom  a%ht  Ml  he  ndoly  liaad  «p  hgr  the  nh 
coiifcriod  opon  hho. 
8oaethii«i  in  Father  Miiit  were  too  praoiDent  Jwrofonaatia^gp,  wholai 
the  ili^klort  penooal  aopiaiBtaMe  with  hia,  BOOB  to  Ibeigat.  Hktidl 
ffoportioned  form  aad  digaifled  beariag  gave  him  a  priaoBly  air. 
ao  deep  toned  and  mellow,  waa  Tery  oommandiBs.  Ho  waaoftos  toadv  inlii 
addreBBM,  and  cimi  in  hia  reamrlu  in  ooBvoraatioB  ob  ofanpiinal  miljucii^  aad 
waa  oftoB  BMlted  toteara, — though  rarely,  if  omr,  iBterroptod  hy  omotfoB  b  Ui 
■tteraaoe.  Sodi  tendenieai  Ib  ao  g^gaatie  a  ftrm,  and  ao  pov v fUL  an  intalloB^  w 
osoeeding^y  wiuuBg  aad  impimein.  Em  aermoBa  aboondad  in  aaaodolm  aad 
other  fllustratioiis  taken  from  common  life,  drawn  oat  in  a  collateral  aad  rether 
homely  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  habits  of  a  plain,  agrieaka- 
ral  people,  shut  out  from  the  busy  world, — such  as  were  the  people  of  hia  dnife. 
Yet,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  his  sermons  were  not  commonly  loose  or  immethodiGil; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  closely  argumentatiTe  and  powerfully  conTiaei^. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  soTereignty  of  God, 
which  were  leading  topics  in  **  the  Litchfield  county  Dirinity,"  tluU  was  at 
often  talked  of  in  his  day,  as  haring  been  connected  with  the  rerirala  Ihr  wUch 
the  county  was  distinguished. 

Mr.  Mills,  I  believe,  spent  much  of  his  time  among  his  people,  preadiii^  frea 
house  to  house;  had  few  books  and  read  but  little;  drew  his  diaconrsea  from  tk 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  is 
consequence,  was  able  to  **  give  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  season.'*  A  peraoo 
who  was  conversant  with  him  in  his  latter  years,  lately  told  me  that  hia  peeph 
often  anticipated  his  subject  for  the  coming  Sabbath  by  his  topics  of  oonvenatioo 
tho  preceding  week.  So  also  his  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  used  U 
mingle  in  conversation  the  week  following. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  extended  notices  of  this 
truly  excellent  man  from  other  sources,  I  am  Sir, 

Tour  very  afll*ctionate  friend  and  brother, 

K.  PORTEB. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ABEL  MoEWEX,  D.  D. 

New  Lowdow,  December  18,  IM. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  of  the  same  age  of  my  frither:  tbcj 
fired  in  adjacent  parishes  and  were  mtimate  friends.    In  my  childhood  and  yeatk 
T  saw  much  of  Mr.  lAHiVa  al  Yna\i!vaaa  vci^  ^\.m3  own  home. 


■  SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS.  f)-.- 

^Hrjn  person  ho  was  tall,  large,  with  well  proportioned  limbs;  in  Attitadc  antl 
^^Km,  graceftil.  Uia  face,  large  BJid  round,  in  uhiuh  wm  set  a  [lair  or  bold,  yt't 
^^Bdpiant,  ejes,  was  at  once  attractice  and  impressive.  His  gait,  though  statdy, 
^^Bb  natunl  and  easy-  Bis  finest  appearance  out  of  the  pulpit  was  horseback. 
^^A  Was  a  good  judge,  and  a  better  nianagcr,  of  a  horse.  Dressed  in  clothes  or 
^Bod  material,  well  cut  and  adjusted;  his  l^s  and  feet  decked  with  wliite-toppcd 
^^■Bta  And  spars;  a  whits  wig  upon  his  head  flowing  in  ringlets  not  lacking  pow- 
^Hk  over  bis  broad  shoulders;  and  crowned  with  a  Urge  and  smooth  beaver;  in 
^■Mhand  a  polished  cane,  in  the  other  a  bridle;  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  the  boja 
^HkMlKlit,  the  gtneraUitimo  of  Connecticut  clergymen. 

^BOu  one  occasion,  I  rode,  at  the  left  hand.  Ills  kid-de-c*mp.  Familiarly  be 
^Beosted  adults  and  children  of  all  clossee  by  the  way.  At  length,  with  all  the 
^Bawnca  of  horse  and  man,  he  reined  up  to  a  house  and  called.  A  young  lady 
^BaKnted   herself: — "Daughter,"   said   lie,   "give  us  a   good   noggen   of  cold 

Ut  Once  I  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Mills,  you  are  lai^-"  "Ohno,"  bereplicd,  "there's 
aothing  of  me  hardly.  I  am  bo  saddle-backed  that  1  don't  weigh  anything; — not 
•o  heavy  by  cousiderable  as  brother  Oillett  of  the  West  parish." 

In  hospitality  he  was  not  surpassed.  Food,  and  fuel,  and  provender  for  horses, 
were  without  stint.  The  host  was  generous  in  all  things;  especially  so  in  fruit, 
both  to  himself,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  to  others.  One  autumn  the  boys 
Stole  his  peaches.  In  a  sermon  soon  after,  he  reported  a  visit  which  he  had  made 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  the  people  complained  that  the  boys  stole  peaches. 
Hearing  this,  he  said  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  his  abhorrence  of  such 
oonducl.  The  reply  was,  "  But,  Mr.  Mills,  don't  the  boys  steal  peaches  in 
Torringford?"  ■  "  Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I  couldn't  lie;  I  was 
obliged  to  answer,  yea." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Mills  was  peculiar.  In  him  were  combined  strength  of  intel- 
lect, comic  powers,  end  deep  sensibility.  As  n  sermoniier  and  preacher  he  was 
eccentric,  even  original.  Drollery  undesigned,  and  perhaps  sometimes  designed, 
vbich  would  have  marred  the  public  services  of  any  other  man,  in  his  were  not 
merely  eBbctive,  but  turned  to  serious  account.  People  who,  hearing  his  ordinary 
lUHCourses,  inadvertently  langhed  inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  closed.  He 
was  always  grave;  his  hearers  could  not  always  conceal  their  amusement.  His 
brethren  sometimes  admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were  too  ludicrous  for  the 
pnlpit;  yet  they  all  reverenced  him  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a 
dexterous,  faithful,  and  powerftjl  preacher.  The  pious  Jeremiah  Hallock denomi- 
mted  him,  "  the  jrodly  Mr.  Mills." 

My  wife,  before  marriage,  belonged  to  a  family  in  his  neighbourhood.  After 
our  setllement  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  we  made  frequent  visits  to  her 
(brmer  home.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  our  venerable  ft-iend. 
The  prhne  object  of  the  call  was,  after  the  saluUtion,  to  a.tk  me  what  I  had  lately 
preached.  I  must  give  an  outline  of  two  or  threo  sermons.  This,  on  his  part 
and  mine,  was  merely  to  pve  him  opportunity  to  detail  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
of  his.  The  report,  though  laconic,  was  graphic.  Usually,  after  my  return 
borne,  the  clues  which  he  bad  drawn  from  bis  texts,  the  plans  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  Millsish  illustrations,  so  haunted  mc  that  I  could  do  little  else,  until  I 
liad  attempted  to  make  two  or  three  sermons  out  of  the  exotics  which  he  had 
pitched  into  my  mind.  Once,  our  arrival  at  Torringford  was  in  April,  a  time  of 
mud  and  of  great  scarcity  of  forage.  Before  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  he  was 
present  horseback.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  lecture  in  West  street;  and  the 
people  are  now  waiting.  Where  is  a  horse  for  Mr.  McEwen  ?"  We  were  soon 
on  our  way,  and  the  services  were  in  due  time  performed.  Returned  to  the  house 
of  our  friends,  he  went  to  my  wife  and  said, — "  It  was  kind,  very  kind  in  your 
hosband,  before  he  took  bis  tea,  to  go  and  help  me  out  of  lV«\^acV,  \\.  "«■»■■*  ^'s^*'', 
a  stack  of  hay," 
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When  he  preached  on  some  topics,  great  of  themfldTes,  and  of  which  he  wu 
enamoured,  he  rose  above  all  his  quaintness,  eccentricity,  and  humour.  Then  his 
knowledge,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquence  filled  his  hearers  with  veneration  Ibr  the 
man, — much  more  with  fear  and  adoration  of  God.  His  glory  it  was  to  set  forth 
God  as  a  gracious  and  lovely  Sovereign.  In  his  own  way  he  could  show  that  God 
without  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  decree,  must  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  afflicted,  and 
oontemned;  and  that  human  beings  could  act  with  freedom  and  responsifaility, 
while  €k>d  wrought  efficiently  in  thdr  minds. 

The  fionous  Roger  Griswold  heard  Mr.  Mills  preach  at  Litchfield.  On  hv 
return  to  New  London  county  he  said  to  me, — '*  I  heard  a  man  preach  at  Litdi- 
field, — Mr.  Mills — I  never  heard  of  him  before.  I  know  not  what  the  <dergy  think 
of  him;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  the  man  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  so 
eloquent  as  he  was  in  one  of  his  sermons."  Some  time  alter  this,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Mills,— ''Ton  saw  our  Judge  Griswold  at  Litchfield."  ''Tes,"  he  rqphed— 
"  I  looked  down  among  the  Judges,  and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  tell  me  wfaieh 
Roger  Griswold  was."  I  added,  *'  Mr.  Mills,  as  you  are  an  elderly  man,  and  I 
am  young,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what  he  said  of  your  preaching.  He  said  thit 
in  one  of  your  sermons  you  was  more  eloquent  than  any  man  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it."  He  replied  instantly, — '*  I  know  which  sermoa  it 
was.  Monday,"  he  added,  **  I  went  with  Mr.  Huntington  to  dine  with  the  Court 
They  said,  '  The  Judges  are  coming.'  I  was  determined  not  to  be  introduced  to 
Jiim;  so  I  placed  myself  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and,  as  he  entered,  seised  his  band 
and  said, — '  Judge  Griswold,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ftoe  and 
eyes.'  With  a  grasp  as  hard  as  mine,  the  Judge  rephed, — *  Mr.  Mills,  how  do 
you  do?    I  am  glad  to  see  you.' " 

The  English  language  did  not  seem  to  be  copious  enough  for  the  old  gentleman^ 
eccentricity.  He  coined  words,  and  he  used  current  language  with  avery  equrroal 
meaning.  He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  on  a  summer's  mission  to 
Vermont.  When  he  returned,  he  wa3  asked  what  sort  of  a  jaunt  he  had. 
"  Fatiguing,  fatiguing,"  was  his  reply — *'  it  was  so  tremendolous  hot."  "  Hot 
in  Vermont.^"  said  the  inquirer.  *'Hot? — yes,  and  rausquitoes."  **  Musqui- 
toes  in  Vermont  ?"  *'  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  *'0h 
no,  Mr.  Mills,  not  a  pound."  **  Yes,"  said  he,  '*  I  can  testify  that  a  great  manj 
of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  A  neighbour  called  on  him  one  evening.  Afttr 
the  usual  salutations,  ^Ir.  Mills  added, — "  I  have  been  to  work  to  day  like  a  dog." 
**  Not  like  a  dog,"  responded  his  friend.  "Yes,"  said  he,  ^*  like  a  dog;  but  of 
dogs  there  are  many  kinds;  and  one  sort  never  go  a  step  beyond  where  they  are 
driven."  His  oddity  was  not  affectation.  He  was  ludicrous  without  design,  and 
without  consciousness  of  the  fact.  His  very  griefs  he  sometimes  expressed  in 
terms  and  by  figures  which  made  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  laugh.  He 
and  his  wife  lost  their  first  infant  child.  Then  the  second  was  taken  away.  Some 
female  friends  came  in  to  express  their  sympathy.  One  of  their  number  com- 
menced their  condolence, — **  You  lost  your  first  child."  **  Yes,"  he  replied  with 
a  gush  of  tears,  *'  and  now  the  fat  is  all  in  the  fire  again." 

To  find  subjects  for  sermons  and  to  plan  them  was  his  pastime.  Though  this 
exercise  appeared  in  him  like  play,  the  result  of  it  showed  the  work  of  a  man. 
Writing  a  sermon  after  the  frame  of  it  was  set  up,  did  not  agree  with  his  consti- 
tution. He  could  preach  on  any  emergency.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  could 
make  passing  events  or  objects  that  met  his  eye  serve  for  illustrations.     **  Once," 

said  he,  **  I  went  up  to  B to  preach;  my  pocket  was  full  of  written  sermons. 

But  one  text  which  I  had  never  used  would  employ  all  my  thoughts.  I  culled  over 
all  my  manuscripts;  but  God  would  have  me  take  that  new  text — *  Wherefore  do 
the  wicked  live  ? '  I  went  into  the  pulpit  all  raw  and  dark.  My  doctrine  was, 
the  wicked  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  righteous.  As  I  went  on  to  illustrate  it,  I 
looked  out  at  the  window  Vbivd  wd^  *  The  wicked  live  to  cut  down  these  giett 
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hemlock  trees  for  iha  righteous.'  Much  as  ever,"  he  added,  "have  the  people  rf 
B forgiven  me  to  this  day." 

He  was  p&asioiiatclj  fand  oT  music,  though  be  could  sing  but  indifferently  him- 
■elf.  Sacred  music  was  a  feast  of  fat  things  to  his  soul.  lie  tnuBt  have  in  hifl 
parish,  during  the  three  winter  months,  a  singing  school  headed  bj  a  skilful 
muter.  At  the  close  of  this  term,  he  appointed  M'hat  he  called  a  singing  lecture. 
On  one  of  these  occasious,  he  invited  his  neighbour,  Dr,  Lee  of  Uo)ebrook,a  writer 
of  music,  to  preach.  Uis  text  was, — "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from 
God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul 
was  refreiihcd  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  At  the  close 
of  the  discourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  pastor,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit.  "  This,"  said  he,  "is  true  doctrine.  I  have  come  into  this  meeting 
house  a  great  many  times,  and  I  saw  that  the  devil  was  here.  I  wished  to  begin 
service,  but  I  did  not  like  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Ood,  while  the  devil  was  in 
the  people,  I  took  up  the  Psahii  book  and  read;  but  I  could  see  him  skipping 
about  Irom  pew  to  pew  in  the  galleries.  But  the  instant  the  chorister  got  up  and 
blew  the  pitch  pipe,  he  quit,  and  all  was  sobriety  and  decorum  among  the  young 
people  and  children." 

I  have  seen  this  man  in  the  day  of  atHiction.  He  was  an  affectionate  father; 
but  he  ioved  Christian  luiasions  better  than  l;e  did  his  own  children.  About  to 
leave  his  neighbourliood  after  a  visit,  I  was  standing  with  Mm  upon  the  broad 
Street;  a  horseman  rode  up  and  handed  to  him  a  letter.  He  broke  tt^  seal  and 
read  a  few  tines;  stopped;  and,  with  the  lettvr  in  one  hand  and  spectacles  in  the 
other,  his  f^co  filled  with  astonishment  and  consternation,  he  said,  "  Samuel  is 
dead.  This  heats  all.  When  Obookinh  died,  I  thouglit  that  beat  every  thing; 
hut  this  beats  that."  At  this  instant,  the  rider  took  out  a  watch  and  handed  bim, 
,  saying,  "  This  was  his  watch."  The  patron  of  missions  gave  place  to  the  lather. 
He  took  the  watch,  and,  with  streaming  tears  and  a  voice  choked  with  grief,  his 
lament  burst  forth, — "  Samuel  is  dead:  I  shall  never  see  Samuel  again;  he  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  soa." 

This  surviving  parent  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  last  stage  of  life  his  bouts 
was  burnt,  and  a  new  one  was  built.  I  made  my  last  call.  He  was  sitting  among 
the  shavings,  watching  the  workmen  who  were  finishing  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. His  eyes  were  dim;  his  memory  had  failed.  When  1  accosted  him,  he  took 
my  hand,  but  I  percdvod  he  did  not  recognise  me.  In  his  hand  ho  had  Wood- 
bridge's  small  Geography.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  our  conversation  began.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  that  book,  Sir  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  Woodhridge's  Geography; 
my  children  use  it."  "The  world,  Sir,  is  round;  is  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir." 
"  Bolls  over,  does  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "Is  it  not  a  miraculous  thing  that 
when  we  get  on  the  downward  side,  we  don't  fall  off?"  "  No,  Sir;  if  we  should 
&U  off,  that  would  be  a  miracle;  because  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  oountar- 
acted,  which  draws  us  to  the  centre."  "True,  Sir,"  said  he,  "but  I  don't  know 
who  you  arc."  I  told  liini  my  name.  It  was  in  vain.  "  You,  Sir,  reoolkct  my 
lather,"  said  I,—"  Mr.  Robert  McEwcn  of  Winchester  ? "  "  Much  as  ever,"  he 
replied.  I  pulled  another  cord.  "  I  have  been  much  at  your  house  in  eoriy  life. 
1  was  a  companion  of  Jerry,  and  Flora,  and  Samuel.     You  married  roe.     My  wife 

was  S B .     I  have  often  preached  for  you.     I  Uveal  New  London."    E« 

rose  up,  girded  his  huge  arms  around  me,  laid  his  broad  chin  on  my  shoulder,  and 
wept. 

Hake,  Sir,  any  use  you  please  of  the  above  disconnected  sketch,  from 

bYour  humble  servant, 
ABRL  UnEWEN. 
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1769—1814. 

Thomas  Prentiss  was  born  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  October  27,  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Bev.  Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, April  9,  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738;  wai 
constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Holliston,  May  18,  1743;  and  died 
April  24,  1788,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mai^ 
Angier,  was  also  a  native  of  Cambridge.  To  this  place  he  was  itent,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  to  reside  with  his  paternal  grand&ther.  Here  be  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  the  town,  and  wu 
matriculated  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1766,  and  was  employed,  daring  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  teaching  school  at  Berwick,  Me.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Previous  to  commencing  hii 
theological  course,  however,  and  while  he  resided  at  Berwick,  he  devoted 
some  tim^  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  which  he 
acquired,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account  during  his  ministry,  by 
prescribing  for  the  sick  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  owu 
parish. 

He  commenced  preaching  in  July,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Medfield,  October  30,  1770,  having  just  completed  his  twenty 
third  year. 

He  served  as  Chaplain  to  a  division  of  the  American  army,  stationed  at 
Bozbury,  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  for  how  long  a  time  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

In  the  ^ear  1808,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  at  which  he  was  educated. 

Dr.  Prentiss  possessed* a  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost  unin- 
terrupted health,  till  he  was  arrested  by  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life. 
That  disease  was  congestion  of  the  lungs,  originating  in  a  severe  cold  con- 
tracted by  exposure,  during  a  violent  snow  storm,  in  visiting  a  sick  family 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  died  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  confi- 
dence of  a  better  life,  after  an  illness  of  five  days,  February  28,  1814,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Bates  of  Dedham,  and  was  published. 

He  was  -  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  as  was  evinced  by  his  manifold 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  and  sustaining,  almost  by  his  individual  exertions,  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  books  in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  also  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Temperance  reform,  being  one  of  a  small  number  who  originated  the  Society, 
known  for  many  years  as  the  '*  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  suppre^8ion 
of  intemperance."     He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  took  a  glass  of 

•  Bfttci'  Fun.  Serm.— MS.  from  his  family. 
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a)>iriCuous  liquor  but  once  in  his  life,  and,  for  yenrit  before  bis  death,  be  witb- 
Iiulil  it  from  nil  labourers  vbo  were  in  bis  emploj. 

He  was  a  member  of  tb«  following  tienevoleut  Societies ; — the  Hnmuie 
Society ;  the  MassacbuBctts  CoDgregatiooal  Chnritablu  Society  1  the  Soci- 
isty  for  propagatiDg  the  Goepel  among  the  ludiaus  aiid  others  in  North 
America ;  and  tbe  MaBsauhnsetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
luiJgc.  Uf  the  Society  last  named,  he  was  for  many  years  a  Director ;  and 
for  two  or  three  years,  Vice  President. 

'I'be  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prentiiis  printed  works  ■  A  Sermon  on  the 
duly  of  offending  and  offended  brethren,  1773.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Uenry  Wight,*  1785.  A  Serujon  at  the  ordination  of  Pitt  Clarke.t  1798. 
A  Discourse  in  eom  me  mo  ration  of  American  independence,  1790.  A  Ser- 
uion  at  the  ordiuatiuu  of  Thomas  Maaon.t  1799.  Idleness  in  tbe  market 
place  considered  and  reproved:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Uolliston,  1802. 
Ueligion  and  morality  united  in  the  duty  of  man  :  Two  Sermons,  1802.  A 
Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  1803.  Pro- 
fessed Christians  cautioned,  and  evil  speakers  admonished:  A  Sormon, 
1804.  Tbe  sin  and  dangar  of  strengtheuing  the  bands  of  evil  doers  :  A 
Sermon,  1805.  National  Fast  Sermon  at  Holliston,  1812.  A  Senuou 
before  the  Massachusetts  Sociaty  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  1813. 

He  was  married,  October  31,  1771,  to  Abigail  Biglow,  of  Weston,  Mass. 
Sbe  died  November  '2,  ilUQ.  By  this  marriage  bo  bad  no  children.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  Febrnary  9,  1789,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Scollay  of  Boston;  by  whom  be  bad  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  All  bis  sons  wore  graduated  at  Har- 
var*  College.  One  of  them,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  January,  1792  ;  was 
(graduated  in  1811;  studied  Th eulogy  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March  26,  1817  ;  and  died  of  a  typhus  fever, 
OD  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Prentiss'  second  wife  survived 
him  many  years,  and  died  at  the  old  family  mansion,  at  Medfield,  Septem- 
ber 23.  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

FKOM  TUE  KEV.  JOSEPU  ALLEX,  D.  D. 

NoaTHSOBO',  Maw.,  January  26,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Prentiss  was  the  friontl  and  pastor  or  my  youth.  Under  his 
oan  1  pursued  my  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  University.  He  was  to  me 
>■  4  &ther.  His  house  was  my  home,  and  his  children  as  brothers  and  eisten. 
Hu  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss  of  Charlestitwn,  was  my  fellow  student, 
•nd  room-mate,  and  very  dear  friend;  and  his  early  death,  during  the  first  year 
of  hii  ministry,  was  among  the  most  painftil  events  of  my  life.  Such  were  my 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent  man  of  whom  you  wish 
ma  to  give  you  some  reminiscences. 

1  remember  him  well— his  venerable  form;  his  serene  and  cheerful  countenance; 
his  looks  frosWd  with  »gc,  falling  gracefully  over  his  shoulders;  his  manners  easy, 

■  HasiT  WiOBT  vu  twm  in  Hedfleld,  Mm.,  in  WU ;  »u  gnduaUd  mt  Iturud  CoU^«  in 
ITSai  ««  ord»m«l  pMtot  of  the  ohoroh  in  Briilol,  R.  I.,  {""'7  *;  "8S  (  rt^^lviA  tbo  i^v, 
at  DoOtoT  of  Diviaity  from  Bwwn  OnWenity  in  IB24 ;  »nd  dlod  b  Angiut,  IBST,  aged  elgttj- 

'T'PiM  CtAH<  mu  botn  in  M*l(l.ld,  M«..,  Jnnn.ry  IS,  lT63i  WM  gmdn.trf  »t  Hwrwi 
Coltnn  In  1790:  wu  ordained  si  Norton,  July  3,  ITSSj  and  died  tetruuj  IS,  1S36  u*d 
,.rmt.-two.  U<s  pabliihod  *  Th«iki(iTing  Sermon,  I7BS ;  nnd  a  Sormon  at  the  ordinUlon  of 
SrlTMler  F.  Bucklm  nt  Marlborough,-  18UB. 

:TBo»A«MA8OE.w,«l>oraatPriS06Wn,MMi.,M.)'M.im;wMr«d"t 
lojteln  ITWi  hm  ordsined  »t  NorthBeU,  NoTomber  8,  IIW;  i>«4dl«iBi««l  Jebrmrj. 
nnd  di>d  Januarj  3,  ISil,  »ged  eighlj-turo.    Ho  pobli»hed  •  Thaalu'p-rtBift*™™.. 
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a%iiiflBd»  poliihed,  yel  limpU,  gentle,  end  wiimiiif ;  bk  gnifUj  !■  tke  pidpH;  Ui 
■oanty,  elEilHXityy  end  urfaaiiity,  in  oompeny;  1^  rfectkmato  reject  tliei  hi 
pwtei  integrity  and  aniinin  kindnwe  inqiind;— ell  theee  riea  befae  me,  vfae 
ew  I  leoell  his  image,  end  remember  the  deye  of  my  yooth. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Pzentiss  wss  long,  peecefiil,  sad  prosperous;  sad  hsdiM 
ias  green  old  sge,  nnirerselly  lamented  ss  a  fiuthfiil  psstor  and  ft  good 
was  always  an  aooeptable,  if  not  a  deddedly  popular,  preadier.  His 
wen  solid,  Jndioions,  eminently  practical,  hot  thoroughly  imlmed  with  an 
gilieal  spirit,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  that  were  des%iied  to 
fats  partknlar  ercnts,  were  tmly  eloquent.  He  was  nnoommonly  ftlkhoosi  ft 
the  dione  of  hb  texts  on  special  occasions.  I  have  a  nrid  lememhmiioe  of  SM 
of  those  occasions,  and  of  the  disooorses  whidi  they  celled  ftrth.  One,  thi 
oceomd  in  mydiUdhood,  was  the  birthday  of  Washington;  February  88, 1800^ 
dbserfed  thro^s^umt  the  United  States  in  oommemoration  of  the  Father  of  M 
Ckmntry,  then  recently  deceased.  The  dnirdi  was  dressed  in  moaning;  th 
triidle  pc^Rilation  of  the  Tillage,  yoong  and  old,  with  appropriate  bodges^  Hk 
sflhools,  each  led  by  its  teadier,  flocked  to  the  boose  of  CM.  Svery  pew,sKn3 
ssst^  was  oeonpiBd;  every  aisle  was  filled;  and  all  eyes  were  tamed  towaris  tb 
preacher,  as  he  rose  before  the  vast  assembly,  and  annoimced  for  his  tcKl  the  bn 
tifbl  words,  so  applicable  to  the  shqiherd  and  leader  of  oar  Israel-  ^*  So  he  ih 

them  sowrding  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  goided  thorn  by  ths  ddlfiifaHSi «( 
his  hands." 

His  manner  in  the  pnlpit  was  easy,  dignified,  impressiTe;  bis  Toto  stra^ 
nuifeBtie,  sonorous,  yet  not  grating  harshly  on  the  ear;  and  ho  oddom  hSkdta 
gahi  the  attention  of  his  beams,  or  to  prodoce  the  conTicticm  in  their  minds  tti 
he  was  thoronghly  in  earnest.  He  was  not  ambitioas  of  omnment*  not  did  h 
seek  to  win  mtflLKOMe^  by  any  trkdcs  of  oratory,  or  any  attempts  at  o: 
martness.  He  seemed  wboUy  absorbed  in  his  8al|{ect,ibrgetftil  of  Limad^i 
on  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry, — to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Pro 
tisB  was  a  devout  man,  and  highly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  prayers  were  bappBj 
adapted  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  his  hearers,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  soothe,  cob< 
fort,  and  encourage  the  children  of  sorrow. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  tad 
Thomas  Scott.  Ue  was  not  a  sectarian  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  I  hm 
no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  from  him  a  controversial  discourse,  unless  it  w«n 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  on  an  occasion  very  trying  to  him,  when  several  mem' 
berg  of  his  church,  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement,  separated  themselves  froa 
his  oommunion,  and  joined  the  Baptists.  He  was  •strongly  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hopkinsian  creed,  and  I  think  rarely  exchanged  pul]uts  wid 
gentlemen  who  were  understood  to  hold  those  views,  though  his  exchanges  werebj 
no  means  exclusively  with  those  whose  religious  opinions  fully  harmonized  witl 
his  own. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  would  call  Dr.  Prentiss'  Catholicism,  I  may  meo 
tion  the  following: — At  the  time  when,  in  company  with  my  classmate,  his  ddefl 
son, — while  we  were  pursuing  our  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, — I  midi 
application  to  be  received  into  his  church,  we  were  not  questioned  respecting  oui 
views  on  controverted  subjects,  but  only  in  regard  to  our  views,  purposes,  uk) 
aims,  in  joining  the  church,  and  undertaking  the  Christian  ministry;  and  I  d( 
not  remember  that  he  ever  attempted  to  bias  us  in  our  studies,  in  &vour  of  hii 
own  system,  or  ever  expressed  to  us  any  regret  that,  in  our  theological  views,  m 
differed,  in  some  respects,  from  our  honoured  father  and  guide.  He  wished  us  U 
enjoy  the  Urgest  liberty,  and  to  believe  that  the  honest  and  intelligent  study  oi 
the  Holy  Scriptures  would  lead  to  the  knowledge.of  all  truth,  essential  to  therighl 
conduct  of  lifo,  and  to  the  attainment  of  true  holiness. 

Dr.  Prentiss  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  ofhil 
offloe,  whikhe  waa  Tcaaio\e^  aa  tut  aa  vw»^^%NPBiii»iM&»iu  mxQBt 
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He  was  habitually  cheerful,  and  often  playful  in  his  manner,  and  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  who  loved  him  in  return,  while  his  presence  inspired 
them  with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  which  checked  any  unbecoming  levity  or  impro- 
priety of  language  or  behaviour. 

The  caltchisings,  as  they  were  called, — ^held  semi-annually,  in  the  spring  and 
aatumn,  in  the  village  church,  when  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  were  gathered  to 
repeat  to  their  minister  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism, — are  among  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  early  days.  On  these  occasions.  Dr.  Prentiss 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  He  was,  at  such  times,  peculiarly  gentle  and  win- 
ning in  his  manners;  his  countenance  beamed  with  love,  while  his  wise  and 
^    affectionate'  counsels  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts. 

I  have  also  pleasant  recollections  of  his  visits  to  the  district  school  in  company 
with  the  Board  of  selectmen,  who  together  constituted  the  school  committee. 
His  discriminating  commendation,  his  paternal  admonitions,  the  high  motives 
which  he  set  before  us,  fell  upon  our  susceptible  minds,  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender 
grass,  causing  some  good  thoughts,  and  wise  purposes,  and  holy  resolves,  to  spring 
up.  We  all  prized  his  approbation,  and  felt  that  his  smile  was  a  benediction.  I 
remember  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk  to 
recite,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  selectmen,  at  the  closing  visitation  of 
the  school,  when  I  first  learned  to  read, — a  dialogue  from  '' Webster's  Third 
Part,"  and  how  the  ambition  swelled  my  breast,  and  the  purpose  was  formed,  to 
go  to  College  and  be  a  minister, — a  purpose  which,  from  that  time,  was  my  guid- 
ing star,  and  which  I  should  probably  never  have  formed,  had  not  my  minister 
been  one  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem,  and  look  up  to  as  a  model. 

In  the  domestic  relations, — as  a  husband,  and  parent,  and  the  head  of  a  family, 
Dr.  Prentiss  approached  as  near  my  idea  of  perfect  excellence  as  any  man  whom 
I  have  known.  His  children  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence,  while  they 
clung' to  him  with  tenderest  affection,  and  3rielded  a  willing  obedience  to  his 
gentle  commands. 

For  many  years  during  their  minority,  in  order  to  provide  means -for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  his  four  sons,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  his  family 
bojs  and  young  men,  to  fit  them  for  College,  or  for  other  walks  of  life;  many  of 
whom  still  live  to  bear  their  willing  testimony  to  his  faithful  guardianship  and 
flldlfiil  nurture. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Prentiss  was  a  devoted  minister,  a  judicious  parent,  a  wise 
householder,  an  efficient  and  successful  educator  of  youth,  a  just  and  holy  man, 
an  **  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile;"  and  many  beside  myself  cherish 
his  memory  with  fond  affection,  and  feel  that  for  whatever  in  them  is  good  and 
commendable,  and  for  whatever  success  they  have  met  with  in  life,  they  owe 
much  to  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  they  received  while  under  his  care. 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  ALLEN. 
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JOEL  BENEDICT,  D.  D  * 

1789—1816. 

JoBL  Bbwbdiot  wis  of  Pttritoa  deeewity  lu»  anoflrtow  haying  baea  i—n 
the  early  settlers  of  New  Bngland.  Shortly  after  thejraaebedAiaeoaBta] 
they  went  to  Conneetiont,  and  settled,  it  is  boIieTed,at  Norwalk.  IhoMsU 
liiither,  Peter  Benediot,  remo\red  to  Salem,  WeetdieBter  County,  New  Tori 
where  A«,  the  seoond  son,  was  bom,  January  8, 1746.  The  fliiher  wm 
person  of  Trery  oonsiderable  inflnenoe  in  the  oommnnity  in  whidi  he  lifd 
and  was  partionlarly  distingoished  for  his  piety,  as  most  of  his  nneeaton  n 
said  to  hare  been,  through  soTeral  generations.  He  had  two  aona  heaii 
the  suliject  of  this  sketoh.  One  of  them,  .ifcier,  was  graduated  at  Td 
Oollege  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  in  MiAil^^M^  Qfg^ 
NoTomber  20, 1771 ;  was  dismissed  in  1786 ;  was  subsequently  in^sOsda 
New  Lebanon,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  six  years ;  and  died  at  BokIiv] 
Delaware  County,  N.  T.,  Noyember  19,  1818,  aged  imTrmtynight  Ih 
other  son,  sfter  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Oanada,  where  ho  ^pent  A 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  some  offiee  under  the  British  gOTommonk 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  subjeot  of  this  sketoh  litUe  ia  known.  He  «• 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1766,  at  the  ago  of  tra^ 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  the  South,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  esfsoi^ 
of  a  teaoher ;  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  un&vourable  effMt  of  the  cBaal 
upon  his  health,  he  relinquidied  the  employment  and  returned  to  hia  ftAa^ 
house.  Previous  to  tlus  period,  his  mind  had  been  deeply  impresaed  witl 
Divine  truth,  and  he  had  formed  the  determination  to  devote  himself  to  Ih 
Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  when  his  health  had  become  auffieieBd; 
confirmed  to  warrant  it,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  tb 
instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  time  of  U 
licensure.  In  his  common-place  book  is  found  the  following  aomeiHtt 
remarkable  record,  made,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year  1773.  **  ConversiBi 
with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Anti-christ,  after  many  things  ha 
been  said  on  the  subject,  the  Doctor  began  to  warm,  and  utt^^  himsd 
after  this  manner : — *  Tell  your  children  to  tell  their  children,  that  in  th 
year  1866  something  notable  will  happen  in  the  Churohr-tell  them  the  el 
man  said  so.' " 

After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  and  sup 
plying  destitute  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  On  the  26th  oi 
November,  1770,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ohurdi  ii 
Newent,  (now  Lisbon,)  Conn.,  and  on  Uie  21st  of  February,  1771,  wa 
constituted  its  pastor,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hartoi 
Preston.  The  church  had  previously  been  in  a  distracted  state,  through  tiM 
influence  of  Separatists,  and  in  his  settlement  divisions  were  so  far  heile( 
as  to  promise  well  for  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  their  prosperity. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  MeCown,  a  natiT( 
of  Boston,  whose  father,  Capt.  Robert  McCown, — a  gentleman  of  Scottisl 
descent,  resided  at  that  time  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  was  a  lady  <rf  great 
personal  attractions  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  ohoioe. 


JOEL  BENEDICT. 

Id  the  early  part  of  1772,  his  health  was  ao  much  reduced  tliat  ho  found 
it  necei^sarj  to  take  a  respite  from  his  Ubours,  and  it  was  oveD  considered 
doubtful  nhctbcr  he  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  them.  He,  however, 
did  resume  them  after  a  short  time  ;  though  he  prosccutod  thcni  in  great 
bodily  weakness,  and  not  withont  frequent  and  protracted  interruptions.  At 
length,  in  17S3,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  and  on  the  30th 
of  April,  was  regularly  dismissed  by  an  ecolesiaBtical  council.  Though  the 
Htate  of  bis  health  had  probably  something  to  do  in  inducing  thi«  step,  the 
wuit  of  an  adequate  support  seems  to  have  been  another,  and  perhaps  the 
prinoipal,  reason. 

Immediately  after  be  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  returned 
with  hia  fiiimily  to  his  native  place,  and  remained  there,  preaching  oocasion- 
kliy,  as  his  health  would  permit,  until  bis  constitution  had  become  so  much 
invigorated  thai  he  thought  it  safe  to  reanme  his  slated  rainistorial  duties. 
He  then  went  back  to  the  scene  of  bis  former  labours,  where  he  was  welcomed 
witli  everj  eipresaioo  of  good  will  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especi- 
ally by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  felt  hia  separation  from  ihem 
to  be  a  severe  affliction.  The  church  at  Plaiufield,  which  had  then  been 
vacftnt  for  some  time,  hearing  that  he  bad  recovered  bis  health,  immediately 
directed  their  attention  to  hiui  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  their  pastor  ; 
md  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  them,  he  was  installed  there 
OD  the  21st  of  December,  1784.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  greut 
■ooeptaDce  and  usefulness,  until  death  terminated  his  course.  During  bis 
whole  miubtry  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  invalid  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  most  rigid  economy  of  his  strength,  that  he  was  enabled,  at  any  time,  to 
perfcrm  his  stated  duties.  He  was,  however,  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  though  his  sermons  were  not  generally  written,  he 
had  always  thoroughly  digested  his  subject,  and  no  one  could  listen  to 
hitn,  unless  it  were  his  own  fault,  without  being  edified  and  made  better. 

Ihiring  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  always  decidedly  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  country's  cause.  His  friend,  Dr.  Hart  and  himself  sympa- 
thised m  relation  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  ;  and,  though 
not  directly  and  officially  connected  with  the  war,  they  hesitated  not  to  show 
themselves,  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  staunch 
frieodi)  and  supporters  of  liberty. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  iho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Benedict  continued  to  preach  until  within  one  Sabbath  of  his  ilcatb. 
He  died  of  a  pleurisy,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  doya.  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1816.  In  his  approach  to  the  grave,  he  evinced  the  moat  unqualified 
resignation,  and  even  joyful  triumph.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Franklin,  from  Psalm  cxii,  fi ;  and  was  published. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Benedict,  is  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  in  1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELIPUALET  NOTT,  D.  D., 


Unioii  College,  Scbsncctad;,  Jannary  SI,  1848. 
Bar.  and  dear  Sir:   I  am  too  unwell   to  write  myself,  and  suffbrin^  to<j  i».'o«A\ 
bodily  pain  to  reply  to  your  request  through  the  agency  ot  t.'noWcT  *vtv^\ttM««t 
avited  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  d\at\ngtt\s\w4  "miviSi'a*.  w>™airw».% 


gg4  TRINITARIAN  CONGREGATIONAL. 

whom  yoa  inquire.    I  (»n  only  dicUte  a  few  hints,  and  leaye  yoa  to  use  the&  at 
your  own  discretion. 

Dr.  Benedict  deserves  a  place  among  the  distingiiiahed  men  of  New  En^ioi 
whether  considered  as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  or  Christian  minister. 

He  was  distinguished  at  College,  as  he  was  afterwards  through  life,  £»>  his  love 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics — in  which  departments  he  had  few  equals.  Tk 
Hebrew  language  was,  I  believe,  not  taught  at  College,  while  he  was  i  nea* 
her  of  it.  His  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  led  bin  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Hebrew  with  such  helps  as  he  could  obtain; — whidi  pvott* 
cution  he  never  remitted  until  he  had  obtained  a  very  accurate  and  oomprdieDSR 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  also  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  kaor- 
ledge  of  some  other  cognate  Oriental  languages. 

The  great  doctrines  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  dependance  and  deprsntf 
he  firmly  believed  and  constantly  taught;  though  he  taught  them  as  Scriptet 
doctrines  rather  than  as  metaphysical  dogmas .  He  studied  his  subjects  thoroi^, 
and  yet  his  discourses,  so  fiu'  as  language  was  concerned,  were  entirdy  extenpo- 
raneous.  His  utterance  was  slow  and  hesitating,  and  he  commanded  the  tttafr 
tion  of  his  audience  by  the  great  and  solemn  truths  which  he  delivered,  ntkr 
than  by  the  language  in  which  those  truths  were  clothed,  or  the  manner  of  thdr 
delivery. 

Tliough  greatly  respected  by  his  people  as  a  preacher,  he  was  equally  respected 
as  a  pastor;  and  in  the  performance  of  parochial  duties  he  had  few  equals.  He 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  constant  in  his  visits  at  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Though  possessing  a  frail  constitution  and  suffering  much  bodily  pain,  be  tis 
constitutionally  happy  and  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  rendering  those  happj 
around  him. 

He  lived  in  the  midst  of  sects  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  and  yet  he  lired 
not  the  less  in  the  midst  of  friends  on  that  account. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  respected  and  beloved,  nor  was  he  known  to  hive 
had  a  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sympathy,  and  instinctively  shared  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted ;  and,  though  decided 
in  his  own  religious  opinions,  he  exercised  a  most  enlightened  and  libend  charity 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Having  myself  been  brought  up  among  the  strictest  sect  of  Calvinists,  md 
having  become  accustomed  to  think  that  greatness  and  goodness  were,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  only  among  them,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Benedict  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  his  estimation,  these  qualities 
Were  to  be  found  in  individuals  among  other  denominations,  as  truly  and  as  fre- 
quently as  his  own;  and  that  he  retained  as  high  a  regard  for,  and  cherished  a« 
sincere  a  friendship  towards,  such  individuals,  wherever  found,  as  if  found  among 
the  sect  with  whom  he  communed  and  worshipped.  The  kindness  with  which  he 
spoke  of  other  denominations,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  prosperitj, 
made  an  impression  upon  my  own  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced :  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  Christians  differing  from  him,  and  in  which  he  wss 
generally  treated  by  them,  furnished  the  most  impressive  exemplification  I  have 
ever  witnessed  of  those  words  of  sacred  writ,  "Behold  how  good,  and  how 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!'* 

He  was  always  an  apologist  for  the  absent, — put  the  best  construction  possihle 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  never  unnecessarily  spoke  evil  of  any  one.  Thos 
iid  this  good  man  live  in  charity,  and  he  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIPUALET  *OTT. 


JOEL  BENEDICT.  gg5 


FROM  THE  HON.  ANDREW  T.  JUDSON, 

JUDGE  OF  THE  DISTRICT    COURT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Canterbury,  Conn.,  November  20,  1^9. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Benedict  commenced  in  the  year  1809, 
4iid  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  I  have  met  him  in  the  social  circle,  at 
hiB  own  fireside,  and  at  the  place  of  public  worship, — having  often  listened  to  his 
preaching.  My  recollections  of  him,  if  not  very  extended,  are  yet  very  vivid 
and  agreeable. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  learned  associates.  Virgil  was  his  favourite  author  through  life;  and  I 
liaye  been  told  that  his  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  even  when  he  was  in  College,  was 
so  remarkable  that  the  Professors  sometimes  set  him  to  reading  Virgil  merely  for 
their  own  gratification. 

HiB  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  also  was  extensive  and  profound.  The 
people  of  Plainfield  still  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  study.  The  young  lads  in  the  Academy 
used  to  carry  their  problems  to  their  Preceptor  for  his  aid  in  solving  them,  whei/, 
not  unfrequcntly,  he  would  be  attacked  with  a  severe  head  ache,  w^hich  would 
oblige  him  to  postpone  his  attention  to  their  requests  till  he  could  be  relieved  from 
psin.  Meanwhile,  the  roguish  fellows  would  send  some  one  of  their  number,  on 
some  errand  or  other,  to  Dr.  Benedict's  study,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  greeted  by  the  face  of  their  instructor;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  problem,  however  difficult,  was  solved,  and  the  head  ache  was  cured. 
They  drew  their  own  inferences,  and  indulged  their  own  jokes. 

But  Dr.  Benedict  was  most  distinguished  as  a  profound  biblical  scholar;  being 
alike  familiar  with  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  He  delighted  much  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  and  used  to  call  it 
**  the  language  of  the  angels." 

His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  what  is  termed  "  orthodox,"  though  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  extremes.  The  modification  of  Calvinism  which  prevailed 
extensively  in  his  day  under  the  name  of  ffopkinnanism  he  rejected.  He  called 
no  man  master,  and  made  little  of  any  other  authority  in  matters  of  religion  than 
that  of  the  great  Master  Himself. 

He  lived  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  other  scenes  scarcely  less  stirring  that  succeeded,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
true  patriot.  James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life,  was, 
in  the  Doctor's  estimation,  a  fine  model  of  manly  integrity  and  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he  never  deserted  his  friend  Madison. 

Dr.  Benedict's  style  of  preaching  was  unlike  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  Congregational  church  of  New  England.  He  carried  with  him  into 
the  pulpit  only  a  few  brief  notes,  and  these  when  once  used,  were  thrown  by,  and 
generally  never  used  a  second  time.  The  consequence  was  that  each  week  wit- 
nessed to  his  mature  preparation  for  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  his  flock  never 
complained  of  his  treating  them  to  old  sermons. 

Dr.  Benedict  was,  to  the  last,  a  vigorous  advocate  for  the  strict  independence  of 
the  churches.  He  uniformly  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Consociation, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  his  brethren  around  him. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of 
Preston.  There  was  an  agreement  between  these  two  brethren  that  the  surriyor 
should  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  one  who  died  firsU  It  fell  to  Dr.  Bene- 
dict to  perform  this  melancholy  office  for  his  friend;  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  yo\ix  o\>e^«ckt  ^x'WiV.^ 


Q^Q  TRIKIT ARIAS  C0H6REGATIOKAL. 


JOHN   HUNT * 

176^—1775. 

John  Hunt  was  tbe  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Esther  (Wells)  Hunt,  aid 
was  born  in  Northampton,  November  20,  1744.  His  £ather  was  a  fmura 
good  circumstances,  and  for  some  years  he  kept  a  public  boose.  The  m 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764.  In  October,  1765,  he  (Mk 
charge  of  the  Grammar  school  at  Northampton,  and  continued  his  cosiitt- 
tion  with  it  till  March,  1769.  Not  long  after  be  commenced  tcachipg,  \a 
mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  direction.  After  having  been  for  some  tw 
perplexed  with  doubts  in  regard  to  some  of  the  truths  of  tbe  Gospel,  aswdl 
as  burdened  with  anxiety  from  a  conviction  of  bis  own  sinfulness,  he  it 
length  gained  satisfactory  views  of  the  doctrines  which  bad  perplexed  hm, 
and  found  that  in  the  G<)8pel  which  effectually  soothed  bis  agitated  sprit 
Though  the  state  of  bis  health  seemed  to  require  an  active  habit,  and  lie  kad 
some  strong  inducements  to  devote  himself  to  a  secular  calling,  his  npd 
to  the  dictates  of  conpcience  and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  meo 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,  to  induce  him  to  engage  io  tlie 
Christian  ministry.  Accordingly,  having,  in  connection' with  his  duties  as  a 
teacher,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  prea^  is 
the  year  1769, — about  the  time  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Gnmrnir 
school.  His  first  efforts  in  tbe  pulpit  were  regarded  as  prognostic  of  a  higk 
standing  in  his  profession.  He  preached  in  different  places  for  more  ftktf 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  licensure,  and  always  left  a  decidedly  favoonble 
impression. 

The  Old  South  church,  Boston,  having  been  vacant  about  two  years,— 
Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  ;  and,  in  due  time. 
(September  26,  1771,)  both  he  and  the  Rev.  John  Bacon  t  were  duly 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  church.  A  sermon  was  preachai 
on  the  occasion  by  each  of  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  gates 
of  Boston  were  shut,  and  a  decree  issued  by  the  British  Commander  against 
all  passing  and  repassing  of  citizens  between  town  and  country.  Mr.  Hunt 
being,  at  that  time,  on  a  visit  to  Brookline,  attempted  to  return  to  his  hone 
in  Boston,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  town,  except  on  condition  that  b 

•Hooker's  Fan.  Serm. — Wisner's  Hist.  Di«c. — MS.  from  Her.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  John  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  gradn&ted  at  tbe  College  <d  ISev 
Jersey  in  1765.  After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  preaching  in  Somerfff 
ooanty,  Maryland,  and  was  there  when  he  was  invited  to  Bociton.  His  style  of  preachii^  n>' 
argumentative,  and  his  manner  much  less  attractive  than  that  of  his  ooUeague.  Piifiooltkf 
•prang  up  soon  after  his  settlement,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  impiitat«*< 
and  the  administration  of  baptism  on  the  Half-wny  Covenant,  in  oonseqiience  of  which  he  nt 
dismissed,  February  8,  1775.  In  his  religions  views  he  is  understood  to  have  sympathised  wiih 
the  school  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West.  On  leaving  Boston,  he  removed  to  Stockbrid^ 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  died  October  25,  1820.  He  served  in  Tarioos  6v^ 
oapaoities ; — as  magistrate ;  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature :  a«8ooiate  and  presiding  Jvif^ 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  a  member  and  President  of  the  State  Senate ;  and  a  member  of  C«- 
gress.  In  TOlitics  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jefferson.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  pitdc- 
oessor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cumming.  and  the  daughter  of  Eiekiel  Goldthwait,  Register  of 
Deeds  in  Suffolk.  His  son,  Ezekiely  was  graduated  at  Tale  Collm  in  1794,  and  has  held  vari- 
ous important  offices,  among  which  is  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  ^i^eaniry  of  the  United  Stat» 
He  publisbed  a  BeTmoii  atVAi  Yna  \.tv%\A2)i\a.\AQTV)  V\l^\  vd  kunt^t  1a  Dr.  Joseph  Hantingtoa  gb 
a  case  of  ^sclpWne,  \1^\»,  i^E^WiYx  wx  ^aaft  5iaw\a^1  V^^'^'«^^«^^\3bXi«».^\5i355t\^^*s85$«^^ 
the  Propheeiet)  1906. 
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raid  pledge  himself  to  remain.  Declining  this  retinitition,  he  retired  Hi 
Northampton,  intunding  to  sojourn  among  hi«  retutives,  till  Frovid«Dct 
should  open  u  vay  for  his  return  to  the  people  of  Lis  charge. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  naturally  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  teadcDcies  were 
decided!;  heelieal.  Soon  aft.cr  he  went  bo  Northampton,  he  fuund  that  a  pul- 
monary discu<e  had  GTidenlly  fastened  itself  upon  him ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  a  futvl  issue.  Ilis  mind  notr  becamo  more  than 
•ver  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  hia  own 
■piritnal  state.  During  the  earl;  part  of  his  illness,  he  suffered  much  froni 
^nibt  and  apprehension  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  his  mind  became  oom- 
poaed,  and,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  the  cloud  seemed 
to  have  entirely  passed  awa;.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  inter- 
est, not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  immediate  prospeuts,  but  on  other 
sobjects  connected  with  religion,  until  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
dfi^tb,  when  both  his  body  and  mind  hod  become  so  feeble  that  ho  was 
ocMcely  able  to  converse  at  all.  He  died  nt  hia  father's  house  on  the  20lh 
of  December,  1T75,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  A 
fierniOD  was  preached  at  \m  funeral  by  the  Kev.  John  Booker,  then  minister 
of  Northampton,  from  Job  xiv,  19,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  never  murrled. 

The  following  extract  from  the  funeral  sermon  shows  Mr.  Hooker's  esti- 
mate of  his  character : — 

"  Here  it  now  bcrore  thig  usembly  the  remaioi,  and  all  that  could  die,  of  one  tbat, 
witli  great  propriety,  might  be  called  '  the  hope  of  man ;'  one  from  whom  the  public 
liad  raised  eipvclalioni;  wbo  slionc  In  a  distinguishtd  sphere  or  We  with  eminent 
lustre, — a  burning  and  a  sliining  light;  one  orsingular  accompUiliments  and  TurnitUTO 
fcr  luefutneH  in  the  Clinrch  of  Chiiiti  one  tbat  froa  the  hope  ot  his  parents  and  tbv 
ottmlbrt  of  bis  family;  tbu  ho)Hi  of  bla  native  town. — lately  the  hope  of  Buatou,  the 
bopti  lit  thvie  Mew  Englifih  churcli«s.  But  now  he  la  cut  down  as  a  flower  and 
wltliered  in  the  morDlnE  of  liffa. 

"  A  grateful  acLnonk'dgcment  to  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  life  of 
■ucb  a  man,  and  a  tear  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  for  his,  to  us,  untimely  death,  ia 
aipe  from  us  all  npon  this  occasion; — il  due  from  this  town, — is  due  from  hUconntry, — 
is  due,  in  a  particular  manner,  IVom  me.  Host  willingly,  hat  with  sincere  grief,  do  I 
perform  this  last  service,  and  pay  this  last  tribute  to  tbo  memory  of  oar  departed 
friend.  I  have  long  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  opportunity  to  know 
bia  tempet  and  eentlmenti,  and  the  undiasembled  dlspOBltlon  and  turn  of  bis  mind) 
And  the  mure  I  knew  liim,  the  more  I  esteemed  bim  and  the  more  dear  to  me  be  was. 

-'The  Falbcr  of  spirits  bad  endued  bim  with  an  amiable  nalural  disposition;  a 
modest,  sweet,  picifli:  temper;  and  superior  natural  geniut  and  intellectual  power*, 
iosprovcd  and  adorned  by  many  valuable  acquirements,  which  tlic  good  Spirit  iuclinHl 
lifm  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 

■'  His  public  services,  as  long  as  lie  lived,  every  where  met  with  singular  appro- 
bation )  be  was  truly  a  '  workman  that  nc!«ded  not  to  be  athnmed.'  In  prayer  he  was 
peculiarly  copious,  grave,  and  solemn,  with  an  uuusaalvariety  and  pertinency  of  senti- 
□lent  and  language ;  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  public  exercise  did  be  more  excel  than 
in  Ibis.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminent:  his  compositions  were  correct,  manly,  and 
eJegant— bis  sermons  were  rational,  judicious,  and  instructive;  enriched  with  striking 
Mid  Important  sentiments;  adorned  with  a  variety  and  noble  turn  of  thougbli 
enlivened  by  a  strong,  animoted,  and  delicate  style;  recommended  by  s  delivery 
remarkably  grave,  deliberate,  and  omphatical,  with  a  pathos  and  energy  becoming  the 
pulpit,  and  calcuUtud  to  give  every  idea  he  meant  to  convey  its  fbll  weight  upon  the 

"  His  imagination  was  lively  and  conducted  with  Judgment.  He  bad  a  ready 
tnventinn,  with  a  singular  dexterity  In  collecting  well  Judged  images  and  metaphors, 
and  contrasting  ideas  and  expression*  so  as  to  engage  the  hearer.  A  lively  and  Iwan- 
tiflil  imagery  usually  n|)pcarcd  in  all  his  compositions.  He  appeared  fully  possessed 
in  his  own  thoughts  of  what  ho  aimed  to  express;  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to 
*  understanding  and  bcarl  of  his  hearers ;  90  that  ho  nsuallyoooimMtAft4x\iftv\.\»si- 
of  his  auditory  in  an  uncommon  degree,  llevet  s.weaTtii.Q'Vic^mv™'^'''^'^*^^* 
in  bfapabl/cd/icourseslodogood:  hewasioVwiiU>uato\Bk\,vtt«.xA«w.'ai»''™-*^ 
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tlioheftrt>— not  merely  to  pleaie,  bat  to  pleeee  liiord«r  to  proflta    net  to  eaoMl 
bearen  with  the  empty  toond  of  langaege  or  the  epeonletloiie  of  phfloeopliy,  bet 
Ibed  them  with  that  KMmledge  and  anderetending  which  dimild  eave  their  eoue. 

*'  He  loved  and  lie  preached  the  peculiar  doctrinee  of  the  QamU,  u  thqr  «e 
nnderttood  by  the  fktbers  of  this  coantry,  but  with  a  meet  agreeaUe  ofitnutm  ai 
candour  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  throng^  a  Mediator  and  atonlu  eiei 
lice  he  was  particularly  attadied  to,  and  dwelt  much  upon  it  in  the  oonne  ofhta  W 
and  it  wae  the  hope  and  comfort  of  hit  heart  in  death.'' 

Mr,  Hunt  publiehed  two  Sermoiui, — one  on  the  oooMurn  of  hk  oi 
ordination  and  the  installation  of  Ifr.  Baoon,  1771;  tho  other  on  the  deil 
of  Sarah,  wife  of  Hoaes  Qill,  ihe  lame  year. 


-#•- 
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1769—1806. 
FBOM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  DAT, 

IBOEXTAET  OF  STATX  U  OOSSSOIIOUT. 

HAxnoED,  Oelobar  SS,  IStt. 

BeT.  and  dear  Sir :  When  yon  requested  me  to  fiimish  you  abiQgFqpUa 
■ketch  of  my  &ther  for  your  forthcoming  work,  I  had  some  aoniplos  aboit  i 
oomplianoe,  prindpally  on  aooountof  my  relation  to  the  ■nbjoet;  iMitafhrtke 
eonsideration  of  the  matter  has  enabled  me  to  OTeioome  thoee 
There  was  already  in  existence  a  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a 
hand,  Bev.  Azel  Backus,  since  President  of  Hamilton  College,  oontaii^g  al 
that  could  be  needed  by  way  of  judgment  or  opinion  in  relation  to  his  mm 
isterial  and  domestic  character.  Availing  myself  of  this,  what  wonli 
remain  for  me,  would  be  matter  of  fact — ^which  could  be  furnished  withoa 
impropriety  by  any  credible  person  having  the  requisite  means  of  informft 
tion.  As  I  have  in  my  possession  nearly  all  the  mannsoripts  left  by  m] 
&ther,  and  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  ciroumstanoes  of  his  lifo  an 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  it  would  seem  that  my  means  oi 
information  must  be  as  ample  at  least  as  those  possessed  by  any  one  dse 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  wi^  your  request 
and  you  have  the  result  in  what  follows. 

Jeremiah  Day  was  descended  from  Bobert  Day,  who  emigrated  froa 
England  to  this  country  in  1634 ;  settled  first  at  Cambridge,  Maes.;  remom 
thence  in  the  fall  of  1635,  or  summer  of  1636,  to  Hartford,  Conn. ;  am 
became  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  plantation.  His  wife  was  Editha,  sistei 
of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbins.  Both  were  exemplary  members  of  the  ckuel 
in  Hartford,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  Stmoe 
Stone.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  there  he  died  ii 
1648,  aged  forty*four.  His  name,  among  others,  is  recorded  on  a  statdj 
monument  lately  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational  Chml  ii 
Hartford,  to  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 

ThomaSy  one  of  the  sons  of  Bobert,  settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  asd 
died  there  in  1711. 

«  QoiouwJtkiQS^'&'nBfiAML  MuffMfaie,  Til. 
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A  Bon  of  ThomaBi  also  named  Thomas^  after  the  birth  of  several  children, 
removed  with  his  family  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  there  died  in  1729,  aged 
sixty-Beven.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  distinguished  principally  as  a  peace 
maker. 

A  son  of  the  person  last  mentioned,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the  &ther 
of  Jeremiah.  He  married  Mary  Wells  of  Colchester,  removed  to  Sharon 
in  or  about  the  year  1755,  and  died  there  in  1772,  aged  eighty*two.  He 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  of  a  quiet  disposition.  All  or  nearly  all  these 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  it  is  believed,  were  professedly  pious,  and 
members  of  orthodox  churches. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Westchester 
Society,  January  25,  (0.  S.)  1787.  When  a  boy,  he  was  employed  on  his 
father's  farm,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ;  and  in  the  winter 
went  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  school.  He  early  discovered  a  great 
attachment  to  books,  which  induced  his  parents  to  fit  him  to  receive  a  public 
education. 

At  the  Commencement  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1756. 

After  he  left  College,  he  taught  a  school  in  Sharon  until  the  first  of 
December,  1757,  when  he  commenced  student  in  Divinity  with  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem.  After  studying  a  year  and  a 
half,  some  modest  doubts  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  Gospel  minister,  led 
him  to  return  to  his  former  employment  of  instructing  a  school.  In  this 
employment  he  spent  about  two  years  in  Esopus,  N.  Y., — ^his  pupils  being 
mostly  the  children  of  Dutch  parents.  Here  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  their  habits,  which  he  often 
referred  to  in  after  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  hb  only  brother  died,  and  in  his  will  devised  to 
him  a  valuable  farm  on  Sharon  mountain.  This  he  took  possession  of  and 
settled  upon  as  a  farmer. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married  Sarah  Mills  of  Kent,  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  John  and  Edward  Mills.  His  College  classmate,  the  Rev.  Joel 
Bordwell  of  Kent,  had  previously  married  another  sister.  Thus  situated, 
and  thus  allied,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  very  consonant  to  his  taste. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  mathematical  and  ethical  studies,  to 
which  he  was  early  attached,  and  agricultural  labour.  The  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  many  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  him  as  a  useful  teacher,  while 
they  were  proud  of  being  competitors  with  him  in  the  toils  of  the  field.  It 
was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  afterwards  wrote 
a  Poem,  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  upon  the  plan,  but  not 
in  servile  imitation,  of  Governor  Livingston's  "Philosophic  Solitude." 

While  in  this  situation  Mr.  Day  sustained  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
office  of  a  Selectman  of  the  town  of  Sharon. 

In  October,  1766,  and  again  in  May,  1767,  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  Gteneral  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  Here,  at  one  or  both  sessions,  he 
met  as  members  of  the  same  house,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with,  some  of  the  mo  it  distinguished  men  of  that  period.  Some 
of  them  he  probably  never  saw  again ;  but  the  friendship  of  others  he 
retained  and  valued  through  life. 

But  God,   in  his  providence,  had  designed  Yjmxi  fet  wi^'Oa«t  ^-^^t^^^ 
aetiim,  and  He  prepand  him  by  affliotim  to  enoomtot  \\a  dci&.is\i^^^\^  v^^^^^^^^ 
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.b  AqgMi,  1767,  tha  will  of  Ut  yovtk  wm  Mddanly  takm  Cm 
Mnamed  Ifilb,  tha  fruit  of  thit  Mrriage,  Mnrrifad  h«r;  bui 
wkeo  aboat  throe  yoani  old,  was  kflkd  by  tha  kiak  of  a  kona.  Not  liag 
bafore  her  death,  they  both  made  a  paUie  profeaaiop  of  religion.  8aoa 
allarwaids  he  renewed  Us  attentioii  to  thaolo^eal  atsdiaa,  vBdor  tlia  dim- 
tioB  of  the  Rer.  OottoD  Mather  Smith  of  Sharon ;  waa  lioanaad  ao  • 
data ;  and,  alter  praaehing  at  Daabwy  and  aefatal  olhor  plnaaa, 
to  New  Preaton  in  September,  1768,  and  waa  oidainod  paator  of  Hal 
ehoroh.  Jannaiy  81,  1770.    The  Bov.  Mr.  Smith  preaahad  tl 


In  the  antomn  of  this  year,  he  waa  married,  a  aaeond  tinia,  to  Luej  Weed 
of  Danbory.    On  the  16th  of  Avgnat,  1771,  she  died,  leaTing  no  imae. 

On  tha  7th  of  Oetober,  1772,  he  waa  married  to  Abigail,  danghtar  of 
Stephen  Noble  of  New  MiUbrd,  and  widow  of  the  Sot.  SylTanva  Oabom*  of 
Beat  Ghreenwioh,  now  Warren.  By  her  he  had  Ihra  ehildien, — fbv  earn 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  ^ed  when  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  Thne 
of  hia  sona,  JertmUk,  Thomas,  and  JfiUf ,  he  edseatad  at  Tale  CoU^, 
and  one,  Noble,  as  a  merbhant.t 

He  was  one  of  the  Srat  missionariea  (if  not  quite  the  firat)  fnm  OeiMiti- 
ent  to  the  new  settlements  in  this  oonntiy.  His  inrt  misaumuy  tear  wsf 
m  the  fiOl  of  1788,  and  hia  field  of  labonr  waa  the  Weatem  aide  of  T«- 
mant,  OKtending  as  hx  North  as  the  settlements  on  Ouon  rifor.  At  Wi- 
listen  he  faand  his  old  friend  Thomaa  OUttanden,  with  wkms  ha  had 
twenty  years  before  been  aaaodated  in  legiaUtiTe  dntiea, — asareiavg  lie 
fanotiona  of  Ohief  Ma^^strate  of  the  new  State.  Mr.  Day  aaaapCad,  wilk 
moeh  gra^oatiOT,  an  invitation  to  the  hoapitalities  of  his  house.  He  kept 
a  minate  journal  which  is  still  presenred,  and  may  hereafter  be  conaidered 
as  a  valuable  document  in  the  history  of  missions. 

In  the  fall  of  1794,  he  made  another  missionary  tour  to  the  settlemcBtt 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  in  tke 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  following  its  windings  down  the  Wyoming.  He  wis 
absent  nine  weeks,  travelled  six  hundred  miles,  and  preached  more  thss 
fifty  times. 

At  the  Commencement  in  Yale  College  September  15,  1791,  he  preaeM 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum ;  hu  subject  being  the  eternal  pre'€xistenc€  of  thi 
world.     He  of  course  supported  the  Mosaic  History. 

During  the  administration  of  the  second  Governor  Trumbull  he  wii 
invited  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon ;  but  he  deolined,  and  his  plaee  wi» 
supplied  by  one  of  his  friends. 

He  kept  up  a  correspondence,  for  many  years,  with  some  of  his  ekriml 
friends  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Jons- 
than  Edwards,  D.  D.  of  New  Haven,  Bev.  Cyprian  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Atl' 
ham,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Millcrt  of  Burlington.    Snob  waa  hia  revereaee 


*SrLTAXT78  OsBOBff  WM  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jeney.  In  1754;  wm 
KMt  Qreenwioh,  Conn.,  in  1757;  and  died  in  1771. 

t  J«r«fAiaA,  late  Preeident  of  Yale  College,  wMjrndoated  in  I7M9  Thotmmt  in  ITOV.  aai 
If  lilt  in  1803.  MUlM,  the  yoangctt  ion,  itodied  DiTinity  with  the  Rer.  Aaahel  Hookw.  th« 
of  Ooehen;  wm  lieenied  to  pnaeh  in  May,  1806;  became  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College  in  tkt 
antomn  of  that  rear;  at  the  end  of  two  yean  resigned  hie  situation  there,  and  took  tlsi  npsr- 
Intendenoe  of  Phillipe  Academy  in  Andover,  Mess. ;  in  1810  aooepted  again  the  nffigt  of  Iw 
in  Tale  College,  and  died  at  New  Haven  June  20, 1813,  tged  tweoty-eijSit.    Ha  wna  hnried  it 
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for  Dr.  Biwards  tliat,  when  be  Babmiited  bis  maniueripts  to  him,  it  wan 
rather  for  tlie  sake  of  obtaining  bis  advioe  and  correction,  tban  to  contro- 
Tert  his  opinions.  With  bis  other  friends  just  named  he  maintained  his 
Tiews  in  opposition  to  theirs,  but  always  with  perfect  good  temper,  and 
apparently  with  increasing  friendship,  as  they  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

He  planned  a  Poem  of  considerable  extent  entitled — '*  The  Vision  of 
St.  John," — embracing  for  its  subject  the  book  of  Revelation;  employing 
its  gorgeous  imagery,  and  its  machinery  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  its  con* 
duct,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  text  exegetically  cor* 
rect.  With  this  view,  he  studied  that  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence,  and  sought  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  from 
the  best  commentaries.  He  wrote  the  first  book,  containing  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  lines ;  but  infirmities  coming  on,  he  relinquished  the 
design.     No  part  of  it  has  been  published. 

In  the  management  of  his  secular  affairs,  ho  had  a  good  degree  of  fore- 
sight, and  met  with  eventual  success.  He  commonly  did  in  a  quiet  way  the 
right  thing,  at  the  right  time.  He  was  careful  not  to  make  engagements 
which  he  could  not  perform  without  inconvenience ;  but,  when  made,  he  met 
them  with  strict  punctuality.  To  illustrate  this  part  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  his  calmness  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  following  state- 
ment may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  physician  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  sickness,  came  from  Litchfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  last 
tune  he  came,  Mr.  Day  told  him  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  him  again, 
and  he  would  pay  him  his  fees ;  and  he  paid  him  accordingly  with  his  own 
hand.  His  anticipation  proved  correct ;  and,  after  his  death,  not  a  dollar 
of  indebtedness  from  his  estate  could  be  found.  The  expense  of  his  coffin 
even — probably  without  particular  design,  was  already  paid.  He  had  habit- 
ually a  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  him. 
One  of  his  neighbours  applied  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his 
orchard,  to  enlarge  his  (the  applicant's)  garden.  Mr.  Day  was  reluctant  to 
sell,  because  he  wanted  all  his  orchard  for  his  own  use,  and  because  the  sale 
of  a  part  would  leave  the  rest  in  an  irregular  shape.  But  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  his  neighbour,  and  then  came  the  question  of  price. 
Neither  party  being  forward  to  name  a  price,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
mark  his  valuation  apart  from  the  other.  This  being  done, — on  showing  their 
marks,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Day's  mark  was  considerably  lower  than  his 
neighbour's.  If  his  personal  character  had  been  the  subject  of  estimate, 
the  result  would  have  been  similar — his  own  mark  would  have  been  the 
lowest. 

prtacbed  the  Gonoio  ad  Clenun  at  Yale  College  in  1812,  which  waa  poblished.  He  ii  nid  to 
h*re  ftirnished  for  the  ETanselieal  Macasine  the  gnbetanoe  of  forty  sermons.  The  Rev.  C. 
Yale  in  his  Discourse  at  the  Litchfield  (invention,  says  of  Mr.  Miller, — **  He  was  of  medium 
hei^t  and  dark  complexion.  His  large,  round,  fleshy  face  of  high  colour;  his  short  neck  and 
broad  shodders ;  his  compact  and  corpulent  form,  joined  to  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
to  iodal  powers  of  high  order,  were  admirably  suited  to  disappoint  the  phrenologist.  About 
the  time  or  passing  hu  grand  climacteric  bis  hard-worked  mind  suddenly  and  seriously  failed. 
He  bore  this  fh>wn  of  his  Heayenly  Father  with  the  meekness,  the  sweet  submission  of  a  duti- 
ful and  oonilding  child.  Receiying  now  a  colleague,  he  rarely  after  attempted  any  public  ser- 
yiee.  It  was  delightful,  as  the  jwwers  of  his  intellect  waned  in  subsequent  years,  to  witness 
the  abounding  of  his  loye  to  God  and  men,  more  and  nrare.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
ieaihy  in  1&31,  I  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  his  cue,  perfectly  frantic.  His  faitkAil 
wife  mentioned  to  him  my  name,  and  propoeed  prayer.  He  at  onoe  became  calm,  sat  till  tbe 
doM  of  the  prayer,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  resumed  the  stam^tofft  ^  Vs5*  ^^^^  ^*^^^ 
unearthly  and  loud  tones  of  wild  distraction.  The  XAmygnxj  ^jjoSaXxfinKtA^'f^^  ^  "^  ^ 
who  mU  Bi  JmuM*  feet  in  his  right  mind." 
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JOEL  BENEDICT,  D.  D  * 

1760—1818. 


JoBL  BxNXDiOT  wtsof  PiiritftadeBoeot^hiBanooitonliATingbaeiiuKng 
the  early  settlers  of  New  Bngland.  Shortly  alter  they  reached  this  cooBtiy, 
they  went  to  Gonneoticat,  and  settled,  it  is  belieTed,  at  Norwalk.  TfacBoe  Ui 
Cither,  Peter  Benedict,  remoTod  to  &dem,  Westdiester  County,  New  Toric, 
where  A«,  the  second  son,  was  bom,  January  8, 1746.  The  fSiKtlier  was  s 
person  of  Tcry  considerable  inflnence  in  the  conunnnity  in  whidi  he  lived, 
and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  piety,  as  most  of  his  anoeatoia  ait 
said  to  hare  been,  through  scTcral  generaticnis.  Eb  had  two  bqdb  beodsi 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  One  of  them,  Ahner^  was  graduated  at  Tab 
Oollege  in  1760 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Middlefleld,  Oomu, 
NoTcmber  20,  1771 ;  was  dismissed  in  1786 ;  was  subsequently  installed  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  six  years ;  and  died  at  Bozbuiy, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  NoYcmber  10,  1818,  aged  seventy-eight.  The 
other  son,  after  Uie  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada,  where  he  qpent  Ac 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  some  office  under  the  British  government. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  little  is  known.  He  wm 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1766,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  the  South,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  ei^aa^ 
of  a  teacher ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  un&vourable  effi»et  of  the  dimsle 
iQKm  his  healthy  he  relinqiudied  the  employment  and  returned  to  him  hA&i^ 
house.  Previous  to  this  period,  his  mind  had  been  deeply  impressed  with 
Divine  truth,  and  he  had  formed  the  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  his  health  had  become  snfficieatly 
confirmed  to  warrant  it,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  time  of  his 
licensure.  In  his  common-place  book  is  found  the  following  somewhat 
remarkable  record,  made,  it  would  seem,  in  the  year  1773.  '*  ConversiBg 
with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Anti-ohrist,  after  many  things  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  the  Doctor  began  to  warm,  and  uttered  himself 
after  this  manner : — *  Tell  your  children  to  tell  their  children,  that  in  the 
year  1866  something  notable  will  happen  in  the  Church:— tell  them  the  old 
man  said  so.* " 

After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  and  sop- 
plying  destitute  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  1770,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in 
Newent,  (now  Lisbon,)  Conn.,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1771,  was 
constituted  its  pastor,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart  of 
Preston.  The  church  had  previously  been  in  a  distracted  state,  through  the 
influence  of  Separatists,  and  in  his  settlement  divisions  were  so  far  healed 
as  to  promise  well  for  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  their  prosperity. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  McCown,  a  native 
of  Boston,  whose  father,  Capt.  Robert  McCown, — a  gentleman  of  Scottish 
descent,  resided  at  that  time  in  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  was  a  lady  <rf  great 
personal  attractions  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  choice. 
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mon  on  tbe  Dirme  right  of  Infimt  Baptism,  1790 ;  two  Sermons  on  the 
**one  thing  needful,"  in  a  yolume  of  Dificoorses  entitled  **  Sermons  Col- 
lected," 1797.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Connectiont  Evangelieal 
Magasine  from  its  establishment  in  1800  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Day  was  about  six  feet  in  height ;  his  frame  was  large,  though  he  was 
noTor  corpulent.  In  mid-life  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength,  and 
walked  erect ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  age.  he  inclined  to  stoop,  and  his  step 
became  less  firm.  He  had  mild  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance  was  open, 
mad  expressive  of  the  benignity  of  his  dLsposition. 

Tours,  with  great  regard, 

THOMAS  DAT. 


-♦♦■ 


NATHANIEL  EMMONS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1840, 

Nathaniel  Emmons  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 
(O.  S.,)  1745.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  twelfth  and  youngest  child, 
of  Samuel  and  Buth  (Gone)  Emmons.  Both  his  parents  were  professors 
of  religion,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  an  early  Christian  training.  Being 
indisposed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  dcYOted,  and  having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  gain^  his 
father's  consent  that  he  should  commence  a  course  of  classical  study.  So 
vigorous  and  successful  was  his  application  that,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
months,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  actually  became  a  member  of  Tale 
College  in  September,  1763,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  college 
course  was  highly  honourable  to  both  his  talents  and  his  dOigence ;  and  he 
was  graduated  in  1767,  in  the  same  class  with  John  Treadwell, .  John 
Trumbull,  and  several  other  of  the  most  honoured  sons  of  New  England. 
He  lost  his  fjEither  about  three  months  before  he  was  graduated,  who  left 
him  without  the  least  patrimony,  though  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Having  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  business  of  teaching,  he  went  to 
reside  with  the  Bev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  as  a  theological 
student.  But,  after  a  short  time,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Bev.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  who  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  Divines  in  New  England. 

Of   his  early  religious    hutory  he   has  himself  given  the    following 

aocount: — 

**  When  I  was  quite  young,  I  bad  many  terioos  thoughts.  I  remember  well  that, 
by  reading  the  life  of  a  pious  youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conviction  of  my 
great  guilt  and  the  awAil  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me,  for  a  while,  to 
secret  devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind,  yet  I  enter- 
tained  reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  ftilly  resolved  to  become,  some  time  or 
other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and  strengthened  by  a  stronc 
desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  felt  a  peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  ana 
thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself. 
When  one  of  my  sisters  died  of  consumption,  my  (ears  about  myeelf  ^ii«i%  ^<B^^ 
%larmed,  and  I  had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  iXtto  ^  >2b!a  ^AxnsA^^^sevMai^ 

•  If sinoir  of  his  life  by  yii)C«Miii  1^«Al. 
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4f  it^  Ukx  tkJU  bvnech  vhk  fire  aad  br-jutoae.  I  ued  to  w  aaek  icrrifteii  viUd* 
pf^jyicc  of  tbe  <Uj  «f  jfldgnKii: :  &a«d  bj  Jean  o^usrmisKd  b^  b>  c?j  to  '.rtA  ^  wetsn 
I*  Mie  i&«  fron  l^  wnit  lo  coas<.  B:li  arjcn  mj  firart  *:>Mie<i.  I  »:<-a  ifeQ  ^£&»  ue 
mt^tct  '/f  ;r*j  dssj.     Sue*,  wm  :Lr  pez,^7^  «*:*  N/f  mt  Bi;--i  liL  I  nr^od  =5  aSfa< 


mii^m^.'?  •?c«^rLi:j.  u  I  bc«>rr  Lad  before.  1  durtt  hoc  c^mc  mj  erea  i^  itee^  dsriif 
t^  «Lol«  iiif^t.  'tf-ii  iftj  cr;  izkg  fvr  OKrrcj  wish  Aiixietj  A^d  di*:r«9*.  Tais  iaprtann 
co&uii'^cd  4 AT  AAer  dar,  acid  »c<sk  a^.e;r  «e«&.  asid  p^;  bk  .;;^^:i  :be  ttri^zji  x>i  dil- 
0R.t  a«t  '/f  what  I  •u^P''^^^  ^'-^  >^  t^  a;«;Ft>ix;iol  meazj  -^  s^^c^.  iz,  this  stale  4^' 
aiwi  I  »ezit  CO  Dr.  Smalirrr't  co  pTznne  my  tbAvWifkal  fscdics.  Tbcre  I  va«  tavwared 
vilb  bU  piala  a&d  iii^trcctive  prracLizi;.  wiikL  isicrfcasoi  mv  cos«c^m.  aad  gave  mt  * 
nore  ft«ii^.:/lf  c/>nTk-t«oD  of  ic«e  j'^a;^?  •*:  saj  wva  hTart.  aad  •.rf  mv-  real  opp^nhioD  :o 
Cbe  war  of  Miration  revra^-rd  b  tke  Gospel.  Mt  heart  n.'te  aga:a«  tbe  doetriaeof 
|NTioe'torer«ig::itr.  and  1  fvit  great ir  embarraawd  with  rv^pect  to  tke  zue  of  mraiw 
i  read  ot;na;&  w^jIlm  which  co&riLCcd  me  tLat  toe  best  desirvs  and  pravera  of  cioam 
were  alt'^.tber  aeiflsii.  crLuii&al.  aLd  di»plca*:&g  to  God.  I  knew  ovt  what  to  do.  ik< 
vbere  to  g'j  for  relief.  But  oae  Mtttn^jn.  when  mrbopea  were  pMie.  I  had  a  pecdxar 
difcorery  of  tbe  Diricie  peri-irctioiis.  and  of  tbe  way  of  salratxoa  by  JetUM^  Christ,  whkb 
ftUed  my  mibd  w:tu  a  joy  aad  trrexuty  to  which  I  had  er*?r  befure  be«n  a  perfta 
■traager.  TL'u  wav  foll^^wrd  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  btrnerolence  to  my  &Uow  men. 
vbetber  friend*  or  foes.  And  I  waa  transported  with  tbe  thought  of  the'  niispe«kablr 
Meaaedness  of  tbe  day,  wi««n  unlrersal  bencrolenee  should  preraii  among  ail  mankiai. 
1  felt  a  peculiar  complacence  in  good  men.  bat  tboagbt  they  were  extremely  stapid. 
becaoae  they  did  not  appear  to  he  mor^-  driighted  with  the  Gospel,  and  more'engaged 
to  prom'Ae  ttie  caoae  of  Christ.  1  pitied  tbe  deplorabic  condition  of  ignorant,  atapid 
sinners,  and  tboagbt  I  cou^  preach  so  plain ly  as  to  conrince  every  body  of  tbe  glory 
and  imponauce  of  the  (i</»pei.  These  were  my  riews  and  feelings  about  eight  moDiLs 
before  1  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry." 

He  wad  licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Soath  AsiH>ciation  of  Hartford  Count  v. 
in  October,  1709.  The  c-xamiLiition  which  he  underwent,  on  that  occasion, 
was,  on  several  j^oint;*.  uLsntisfaciory  to  a  part  of  the  Association, — par* 
ticularly  on  the  do'.'tricjea  of  depravity,  regeneration,  human  and  Divine 
agency  ;  aiA  >everal  of  the  older  ck-rgymen  voted  against  his  licensure,  and 
one  of  th'-'Di,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Eella  of  Middleiown,  weut  so  far  as  to  throw  in 
a  written  renionstrauce.  He  :<c'ems  origiually  to  have  been  soniewhit 
inclined  to  Arminiau  views  ;  then,  under  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strong,  to  hav«;  embraced  the  Calvini^ui  of  the  old  school,  as  embodied  in 
the  writing-*  of  Kidgeley,  Willard,  and  others  ;  and  subsequently,  under 
Dr.  Smalley,  to  have  beconit.-,  in  the  iKeu  popular  acceptation  of  the  word, 
a  new-achool  man.  The  jioiuts  which  wt-re  specially  agitated  at  his  examina- 
tion, came  up  for  discu>siou,  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  the  .\A'«ocia* 
tion,  and  the  resuU  waa  the  formation  of  a  *' conciliatory  creed '^  upon  tbi- 
points  in  question,  in  which  the  different  parties  agreed  to  unite. 

Having  preached  in  various  places,  fur  nearly  four  years,  he,  at  length, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  iu  Franklin,  then  the  ^Second  church  in 
Wrentham  Mass.,  to  become  their  pastor;  and  was  coustituted  such  bvthe 
usual  solemnities,  April  21, 1773.  The  services  on  tbe  occasion  were  attendi-d 
bj  a  vast  concourse,  and  were  held  in  the  open  air.  The  church  with  which 
he  then  became  connected,  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  having  received  largo 
accessions  from  a  revival  which  had  occurred  some  thirty  years  before. 

In  1775,  he  was  married  to  Deliverance,  daughter  of  Moses  French,  of 
Braintree,  Mass.; — a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  pattern  of  prudence, 
coDdescensLon,  benevolence,  and  faithfulness."     She,  however,  was  span'd 

him  but  a  short  tune  *,  ioi  ^\k&  q^^^^  V^  \\i\A  %  d!Q;<^Ufie^  and  died  in 
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,  1778.     And,  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  Lcr  Joath,  his  two 

little  sons,  tho  only  surviving  members  of  his  family,  suddenly  Bickened  mid 
died  in  one  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  His  recorded  reflec- 
tiona  on  the  occuBion  ebow  that,  while  hia  heart  was  deeply  smitten,  it  waa 
fall  of  htitnblc  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom  nod  goodness. 

Mr.  EmmonH  was  a,  zcaloua  whig  in  the  war  of  the  ReTolution  ;  and  he 
hesitated  not,  either  in  publiu  or  in  priTate,  to  lift  up  hia  Toice  in  favour  of 
Ilia  country's  cause.  As  his  congregation  was  considerably  divided  on  the 
gr«ai  question  of  national  independence,  the  decided  ground  which  he  took 
OD  the  subject  produced  in  some  of  them  an  indifference,  not  to  say  a  hostility, 
towards  bim  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  subjected  to  serious  inconveni- 
«DCe  from  the  irrcgtUar  and  partial  paymeut  of  his  salary,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  derangement  of  pecuniary  concerns,  in  which  his  people  shared 
in  comnion  with  tbe  country  at  large.  The  return  of  Peace  was  to  him,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  tbe  return  of  prosperity ;  and  hia  popularity,  not 
only  with  his  own  people,  but  with  the  community  generally,  was  increased, 
rattier  than  diminished,  by  tho  ardent  devotion  he  had  manifested  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Within  about  a  year  and  four  months  from  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  This  connection  proved  a  source  of  tbe  greatest  comfort  to  him;  as 
he  found  in  her  a  companion  not  only  distinguished  for  her  excbllent  lotel- 
l«otnal  and  moral  qualities,  but  of  such  exemplary  domestic  habits  u  to 
relieve  bim,  in  a  great  meaatire,  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By 
thb  marriage  be  had  six  children, — two  sons  and  four  daughtora. 

Several  of  tho  Erst  years  of  hb  ministry  passed  without  any  very  special 
tokens  of  tbe  Divine  blessing ;  but,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  Bevo 
luttonary  confiict  was  over,  and  tbe  almost  frensied  excitement  which  had  so 
long  pervaded  the  public  mind,  had  subsidod,  an  unusual  attention  to 
religion  commenced  under  his  minbtry,  which  gradually  spread  through  the 
town,  and  continued  in  greater  or  less  intensity  for  about  a  year.  More 
than  seventy,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  n on- professors  of  the  town,  bcearae, 
during  this  period,  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  There 
was  another  revival  in  connection  with  his  labours  in  1794  and  1795,  and 
another  still  in  1809,  in  each  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  were  added 
to  the  church.  Beside  these  seasons  of  special  Divine  influence,  there  was 
generally  a  healthful  state  of  religious  feeling  pervading  the  church  to  which 
be  ministered,  and  almost  every  year  after  1794  witnessed  an  increase  of  its 
oumbers  and  its  energies.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  result  of  his  ministrations,  that  few,  if  any,  nbo  were  hopeftilly 
converted  through  his  instrumentality,  ever  apostatized  from  a  Christian 
profession,  while  an  unusually  largo  proportion  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  high  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  1798  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

After  A  long  interval  of  freedom  from  domestic  bereavement,  in  1813 
death  again  entered  his  family  and  took  from  him  his  second  daughter ;  but 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  consoling  evidence 
which  she  furnished,  previous  to  her  departure,  that  her  spirit  had  received 
a  Heavenly  impress,  and  was  ripe  for  Heavenly  communion,  Within 
yeur.t  after,  another  son  and  daughter,  upon  both  of  whom  Iw  Viai.  «v^wSn^ 
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to  lean  in  his  latter  years,  were  carried  to  the  grave  ;  and  in  Aogiist,  1829, 
his  wife,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  her  station  with  moit 
exemplary  fidelity,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  also  called  to  her  Ung 
home.  Under  these  several  bereavements,  the  sensibilities  of  the  man,  aad 
the  fortitude  and  submission  of  the  Christian,  were  beautifully  oommingM. 
When  this  last  and  heaviest  affliction  came  upon  him,  he  was  in  his  eigktj- 
fifth  year  ;  but  he  was  a  veteran  in  piety  as  well  as  in  years,  and  thenhn 
was  kept  from  funting  under  his  accumulated  troubles. 

Dr.  Emmons  continued  his  labours  among  his  people  without  intermptka 
until  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seised  with  a  fainting  fit  in  the  pulpit,  in  tk 
nudst  of  his  discourse,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  was  able, 
however,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  finish  his  discourse  ;  and  it  was  listened  to 
with  uncommon  interest,  not  merely  because  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  bii 
productions,  but  because  the  impression  was  very  general  in  the  congr^a- 
tion  that  it  would  prove  to  be,  as  it  actually  did,  his  last  public  serviee. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  he  sent  them  a  letter  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
requesting  that  they  would  make  immediate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  though  some  of  them  resisted  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  services  as  he  could  still  render, 
yet  he  resolutely  persisted  in  retiring  from  Us  public  labours.  His  reugna- 
tion  was  accepted,  but  the  pastoral  relation  was  continued  till  his  death.  Ht 
lived  to  .see  two  colleagues  settled  over  his  people,  both  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  have  borne  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  his  uniform  prudence, 
kindness,  and  generosity.  After  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  hii 
office,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  bis  time  in  reading ;  and,  at  the  age  of  ninetj, 
when  his  memory  had  in  a  great  degree  failed  him,  his  criticii«nxs  on  different 
authors  are  said  to  have  been  as  just,  and  his  remarks  on  passing  events  a* 
striking,  as  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  activity. 

In  1831, — contrary  to  what  might  have  been  most  naturally  expected, 
Dr.  Emmons  again  entered  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady  with  whom 
he  now  became  connected,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mills*  of 
Sutton,  Mass.  Under  her  devoted  attentions  his  health  and  spirits  seemed 
to  revive,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  several  journeys  of 
considerable  length.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840,  his  strength  begia 
perceptibly  to  decline,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  saw  him  that  hit 
course  was  nearly  run.  He  spoke  with  freedom  of  his  approaching  depart- 
ure, and  sometimes  prayed  that  he  might  have  an  easy  transition  to  the  next 
world.  His  last  sickness  was  short,  audits  termination  as  serene  as  a  summer 
evening.  **  He  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  23,  1840  ;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from 
his  resignation  of  his  public  charge  ;  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months  from 
his  ordination ;  seventy  one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preaeh 
the  Gospel ;  and  ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth."  His 
funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  a  sermon  preached  oa 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  from  Ecelesiastes  xii,  9;  which 
was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Emmons'  works  published  during  his  life: 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  process  of  the  General  Judgment,  in  which  the 

•  Edmuhd  Mills  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  in  175.3;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1775; 
waa  ordained  pa«tor  of  the  chnroh  in  Sntton,  Jnne  23, 1790,  and  died  November  7,  1835,  accd 
■erenty-three.    He  pabliahed  an  Oration  on  the  itb  of  July,  1809. 
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I  modem  Dotions  of  Universal  Salvation  are  particularly  considered,  1788. 
!  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Caleb  Alexander  at  Mendon,  1786.  A 
i  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  David  Avery,*  at  Wrentham,  1786.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  dignity  of  man,  (upon  Dr.  Franklin's  gift  of  a  library  to  the 
town  of  Franklin,)  1787.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Kobinson,! 
at  Weetborough,  1789.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Walter  Harris  at 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  1789.  Sermons  to  the  Society  for  Keformation  of  Morals, 
1790,  1792,  and  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elias  Dudlcy,t  at 
Oxford,  Mass.,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Calvin  Chaddock,^  at 
Rochester,  Mass.,  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eli  Smith, II  1793. 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
Sacraments  in  answer  to  Dr.  Hemmenway,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  Baptism,  1794.  Candid  reply  to  Dr.  Hemmenway's  Kemarks 
on  his  Dissertation  on  the  '*  Scriptural  Qusdifications,"  &c.,  1795.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Kev.  Elisha  Fish  H  of  Upton,  1795.     A  Sermon 

*  Datid  Aybst  was  the  aon  of  John  and  Lydia  (Smith)  Ayeiy^  and  was  born  at  Norwioh, 
(^Franklin,)  Conn.,  April  5,  1746.  He  was  hopefully  oonverted  at  the  age  of  twenty^  under 
the  piMushing  of  Whitefield.  He  was  fitted  for  College  in  Dr.  Wheelock  s  school^  Leba- 
non; entered  at  Yale  a  year  in  advance  and  was  graduated  in  1769.  He  studied  Theology 
nnder  Dr.  Wheelook ;  preached  a  short  time  as  a  licentiate  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  29 th  m 
Augoft  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  as  colleague  with  Samuel  Kirklnnd. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  this  field  of  labour  in  oonseauence  of  an  ix\jury  he  received  by  a  fall  upon 
Che  ioe,  he  returned  to  New  England^  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  was  installed  at  Gage- 
*  bwo'y  now  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  till  April  14,  1777,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  Chaplain.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoync,  at  the  capture  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,  and  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Having  served  as  Chaplain  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  settled  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  3,  1780,  and  dismissed  June  17,  1788. 
He  was  again  settled  at  Wrentham,  May  25,  1786,  and,  after  several  councils  and  much  dif|- 
eolty,  waff  dismissed  April  21,  1794.  He  still  preached  to  a  oonflnregation  at  North  Wrentham, 
where  a  ehureh  was  organised  in  1795.  Sometime  before  1798,  ne  removed  to  Mansfield,  (now 
ChapUn,)  Conn.,  and  was  employed  in  preaching  in  vacant  places,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
nlso  performed  two  missionary  tours  in  New  York  and  Maine.  He  afterwards  gathered  a  new 
eoogregation  in  Chaplin  to  whom  he  preached  fh>m  1798  to  1801.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he 
Tisited  his  daughter  who  resided  in  Snepardstown,  Va.,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Middle- 
town,  a  few  miles  distant;  but  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  week  that 
he  was  to  have  been  installed.  He  pnblished  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
army,  1777;  a  Sermon  on  bridling  the  tongue,  1779;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Chaplin,  1793 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Walter  Moore.  He  had  fourteen  cousins  of  the  name 
at  Arery  in  Uroton  Fort,  who  were  all  massacred  except  one,  and  he  had  a  musket  ball  paM 
Uuoagh  the  left  side  of  his  head,  carrying  his  left  eye  with  it;  but  he  lived  to  be  more  than  a 
hmidred  years  old.  Mr.  Avery  is  said  to  have  been  ''an  Edwardean  in  sentiment,  and  a 
Whitefieldian  in  warmth  of  manner.''  I  remember  him  as  a  person  of  most  commanding  pre- 
eenoe,  and  of  great  animation  in  the  pulpit. 

t  JoBH  RoBiHSON  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  April,  1760 ;  was  naduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  January  14,  1789;  was 
illjipjf^  Ootober  1,  1807 ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lebanon,  his  native  place,  where  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  street.  May  2, 1882,  aged  seventy -two. 

X  Elias  Dudley,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Susanna  Dudley,  was  bom  in  Saybiook,  Conn., 
Angvet  12, 1761,  but  subseouently  removed  with  his  parents  to  Newport,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated 
aiDartmouth  College  in  l7o8;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  the  third 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  13,  1791 ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  healthji 
livehfi,  1799,  after  which,  he  engaged  in  business  at  Newburyport;  and  removed  with  bii 
fiunily  about  1805  to  Prospect,  Me.,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  January  25,  1808,  aged 
forty -seven. 

§  Calyih  Chaddock  was  a  native  of  Oal-ham,  Mass. ;  wasmdnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1791 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  ohnroh  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  October  10,  1793;  was  dif- 
mlaed  about  1805;  and  died  in  1823. 

I  Sli  Smith  was  bom  in  fielchertown,  Mass.,  in  1760;  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univerdtv 
in  1792;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  November  27,  1793;  resigned  hit 
distfge  in  June,  1830;  and  died  in  1848,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

VBusBA  Fish  was  bom  at  Groton,  Conn.,  m  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  la 
1750;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Upton,  Mass.,  June  5,  1751 ;  and  died  August  6, 
1795,  aged  seventy-six.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Aot,  17o6;  a  Diseonrse  on  Infant  Baptism,  1772;  The  art  of  war  lawftil  and  neeessaiy  to  a 
OhrlstiaB  people :  A  Sermon,  1773;  a  Diseonrse  at  Worcester  at  the  desire  of  the  Committee  <4 
for  the  ooimty,  1775. 
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al  tlie  ordinaUon  of  James  Tufts*  at  Wardaboroogli,  Yt.,  1795.  k 
Thanksgiying  Sermon,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Job 
Smith  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  1797.  An  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the  ''Mcyii 
BTidences  of  Revealed  Religion,*'  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  An  B» 
tion  Sermon,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  WaskiagtoL 
1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Miasionarj  8'>ci-«tj,  1000.  A 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  wife  of  the  Rot.  David  Sn- 
ford  of  Medway,  1800.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1800.  A  Fast  8e^ 
mon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Rockwood,  1801.  A 
Fast  Sermon,  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802.  A  Senai 
at  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Thurston,  1802.  A  Fast  Sermon,  180S.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Kmerson  at  Bev^^rly,  1808.  A  Senoi 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Abijah  Everett,  1804.  A  Sermon  on  the  dettk  d 
Amos  Hawes,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edwards  Wkip- 
plet  at  Charltoii,  1804.  A  Sermon  before  a  Convention  of  Ministeis. 
1804.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinatioD  of 
Stephen  Chapin  at  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  the  fimenlof 
Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk,t  1805.  A  Sermon  on  the  dettk  d 
Deacon  Peter  Whiting^  December,  1805.  A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Moae, 
1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jabes  Fisher,  1806.  A  Semfli 
at  the  ordination  of  Oaius  Conant  at  Paxton,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  ih/t  mt' 
nd  of  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1808.  The  Oiver  not 
blessed  than  the  Receiver:  A  Sermon,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  fioMnl 
of  the  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  fonenl 
of  Esther,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  fonenl 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,^  1813.  A  Sermon  before  the  Mendon  Afw* 
ciatioD,  1813.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1813.  A  Sermon  on  the  dealhof 
Oliver  Shepard,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Clesn- 
land  of  North  Wrentham,  1815.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1815.  A  Se^ 
mon  at  the  installation  of  Holland  Weeks  at  Abington,  1815.  A  Se^ 
mon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Farrington,  1816.  A  Sennoa  ti 
the  installation  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Foxborough,  1816.  A  Somoi 
before  the  Norfolk  Education  Society,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  close  of  tke 
second  century  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1820.     A  Sermon  si  tk 

*  Jambs  Tufts  wis  a  natiTe  of  New  Bndntre«,  Mass. ;  was  sradiiated  at  Brown  UsiTCai^ 
in  1789;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  obnrch  in  Wardsborongn,  Vt.,  Norember  4, 17^ 

t  Edwards  Whipple  was  born  at  New  Braintree  in  1778;  was  mulaated  at  WillisBHCri- 
lege  in  1801;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  Janiuay  25,  1804;  re^^i' 
his  charge  in  March,  1821 ;  and  died  September  17,  1822,  aged  fourtjr-foar. 

X  Elisha  Fisk  was  bom  in  Holliston,  (the  part  now  included  in  West  Medway,)  Sepic«k« 
2,  1769 ;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1795 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  dnitk  Ik 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  June  12,  1799;  and  died  January  7,  1851,  in  the  eightj-seooodyearof  kii 
ace.  His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Robinson  of  Milford,  who  died  July  11,  1805;  his  seeood,  Mb- 
Miugaret  Brown  of  Wrentham,  who  died  April  30,  1850.  He  published  an  Address  on  naonrf 
the  bodies  of  Deacon  Thomas  Mann  and  wife  into  a  tomb,  1813;  a  Serraon  at  the  oidiaatiiBflf 
Martin  Moore  at  Natick,  1814;  a  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  Society,  1S19; 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Major  Erastus  Emmons,  1820;  a  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  n<»* 
noting  Christian  Knowledge,  1822;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Darid  Fiaher,  1827;  seff- 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  Key.  John  Wilder,  1836 ;  two  Sermons  on  the  forty -seventh  ausvcr 
saiT  of  his  settlement,  1846 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  completion  of  fiAy  years  from  his  iLUliiMt 

§  Timothy  Dickinson,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Esther  Dickinson,  was  bom  at  Araheitt,  Ja* 
25,  1761 ;  at  the  ase  of  sixteen  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Rerolntion  aadsovsi 
about  fifteen  months;  fitted  for  College  under  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dwlght  at  Ksrt^- 
ampton;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1785;  after  which  he  was  for  a  year  Pit«epl0r«f 
Moor's  Charity  school ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rot.  David  Tappan  at  Newbniy,  Mssk: 
preached  some  time  at  Exeter  and  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  and  was  finally  settled  at  H«Uilt«» 
Mass.,  February  18, 1789  \  and  died  July  6,  1813,  afrad  fifty-two.  He  paUisfaed  seveialeeA- 
iional  lermonB,  one  of  wb!U^Kaa  '^T«M^«^\Mi<Qic%  ^d&MHSMtiteBaaUi  MlmioK^gj  Soeiely  ia  ISII* 
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a-  Qfdination  of  Zolva  Whitmore,  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  1821.     A  Sermon  at 

i>  New  Haven  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God,  1821.     A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 

&•-  laiion  of  Thomas  Williams  at  Attleborough,  1824.     A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 

i"^  laftion  of  Calvin  Park  at  Stoughton,  1826.     The  Platform  of  Ecclesiastical 

41  Oovemment  established  by  Jesus  Christ :  A  Discourse  addressed  by  a  New 

yr.  Kngland  Pastor  to  hb  flock,  1826.     A  Sermon  on  Reconciliation  with  God, 

k'  (published  in  the  National  Preacher,)  1836. 

■  Dr.  Emmons  published  five  octavo  volumes  of  Sermons  on  Christian 

iK  Doctrine  and  Duty,  and  one  volume  of  Occasional  Sermons,  ranging  from 

i*  1800  to  1826.      These  were  republished  in  connection  with  some  other  of 

3  liiB  Discourses  in  1842,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a  Memoir 

S  of  his  life  by  Professor  Park. 

■•  ■ 
J 

i-  FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 

=  PEOrESSOB  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIMAET    AT   ANDOVEE. 

Amdoveb,  Theological  Seminaet,  June  1,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been,  from  early  childhood,  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Emmons'  character,  I  cheerfully  comply  wi^  your  request,  and  give 
jou  my  views  of  it.  As  I  do  not  coincide  with  his  speculations  on  some  impor- 
tant doctrines,  I  may  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  adopt  all  his  views. 
But  probably  you  do  not  wish  the  impressions  of  a  partizan,  so  much  as  those  of 
a  disinterested  friend. 

The  mental  trait  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  characterizing  Dr. 
JBmmons,  is  acutencss.  Ue  discriminated  sharply.  The  distinctions  which  he 
made  were  not  excessive  refinements;  but,  in  the  main,  accorded  with  the  reality 
of  things  and  were  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  value.  He  was  skilled 
in  disentangling  a  theory  from  its  adscititious  matter,  and  scanning  it  as  it  stood 
alone.  The  luminousness  of  his  discourses  is  in  g^eat  degree  the  result  of  hit 
extricating  a  single  topic  from  the  kindred  themes  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
confused,  and  of  presenting  it  in  its  easy  and  natural  divisions.  A  mind  skilled 
in  the  minutia  of  analysis  is  seldom  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness.  But 
Dr.  Emmons  took  large  views  of  religious  science,  and  examined  its  various 
branches  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  His  favourite  themes  were  those  whidi 
included  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  thus  required  the  most  extensive 
generalization.  Hence  arose  his  excellence  as  a  reasoner.  After  establishing  a 
isw  general  principles,  he  aimed  to  develop  their  connection  with  all  the  doctrines 
of  Theology,  and  the  consequent  inter-dependence  of  these  doctrines  upon  one 
another.  He  thus  deduced  inference  from  inference  in  a  lengthened  chain  of 
logical  sequences,  and  derived  a  whole  system  of  Theology  from  a  few  fundamental 
principles.  He  was  thus  consistent  with  himaelf,  whether  conforming  to  the 
truth  or  not.  If  he  erred  in  his  speculations,  it  was,  generally,  at  his  starthig 
points,  not  in  the  way  from  them  to  his  conclusions;  in  his  premises  rather  than 
hia  reasonings.  His  fondness  for  system,  so  conspicuous  in  his  theories,  per- 
meated his  whole  life;  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  employment  which  was  like 
dock-work,  his  conversation  which  was  often  as  methodical  as  a  demonstration 
in  Eodid,  his  tastes,  his  practical  judgments.  The  following  among  his  apho- 
risms are  developments  of  that  consecutiveness  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
IbJlow  out  every  truth  into  its  diversified  ramifications: — *'  Never  despair  of  a 
■tadent  who  has  one  clear  idea:"  "  He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one 
ralject,  and  he  is  a  very  learned  man  who  understands  two  subjects:'*  *'  Joat 
definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end  disputes:*'  "  If  men  wiD 
define  depravity  and  volition  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  understand  the  moat 
important  doctrines  of  the  Bible:"    *'  There  is  not  so  icvuc\i  ^x^^TVQObVG^T&nB^^ 
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ideu  of  flrat  principles  and  elementary  truths  as  has  been  commonly  thought; 
greater  diifcrenoe  lies  in  the  power  of  reasoning  from  these  principles." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  pcrapicuity,  discrimination,  and  logical  exactoes 
of  Dr.  £mmon8,  that  his  mind  would  be  inventive  and  original;  for  it  is  the  pn 
rogative  of  but  few  men  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively,  and  whoever  docs  s 
most  arrive  at  new  results.  Ills  theological  system  attests  that  some  of  his  mk 
for  deigymen  were  a  transcript  of  his  own  mental  habits.  "  Follow  not  to 
strictly,"  he  said,  ''the  path  of  any  particular  Divines,  for  by  foUmcingjQ 
wiU  never  overtake  them;  but  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  nei 
nearer,  and  easier  way  by  which  you  may  get  before  them  and  really  add  sob 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge."  His  speculations  o 
sabbath-schools,  church  music,  church  polity  and  policy,  even  on  the  propriei 
of  closing  a  prayer  with  the  word  Amen,  on  the  fall,  the  atonement,  rc^eneratioi 
reprobation,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  existence  of  other  created  inteUigena 
besides  men  and  angels,  indeed  on  all  subjects,  have  that  exciting  influence  whic 
ever  flows  from  original  thoughts,  be  they  correct  or  incorrect.  Not  only  in  hi 
speculations  was  he  original  but  in  his  emotions  also.  Ue  felt  not  because  otbei 
felt,  not  because  men  had  taught  him  that  he  should  feel,  but  because  he  did  fee 
spontaneously,  as  himself,  for  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  his  love  of  system  and  of  originality  wei 
subversive  of  his  regard  *for  time-hallowed  usages,  or  paramount  to  his  love  c 
truth.  He  so  far  indulged  his  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  as  to  become  aut 
quated  in  some  of  his  habits;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ingenious  an 
novel  theories  to  the  power  ot  argument.  Indeed  he  was  distinguished  for  Ueiu 
ing  in  his  character  diversified  and  seemingly  discordant  excellencies.  He  wu 
diligent  student  of  the  Bible  and  bowed  reverently  to  its  decisions,  but  he  m 
also  an  earnest  inquirer  for  the  teachings  of  reason.  He  was  eminently  dispose! 
as  Calvinism  always  inclines  its  adherents,  to  exalt  Jehovah  as  the  Being  wl 
controls  all  men  and  all  events ;  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  persevered  in  the  beli 
that  we  should  love  ourselves  on  account  of  our  finite  worth,  as  we  should  loi 
God  supremely  on  account  of  his  infinite  worth;  that  we  should  love  ourselves  £ 
our  free-will  and  for  other  powers  made  in  the  Divine  image,  while  we  ascribe  a 
we  have  to  Him  who  constitutes  and  governs  us  as  he  pleases.  Rare  candour  wj 
an  attribute  of  Dr.  Kmmons,  yet  few  were  more  inflexible  in  a  righteous  caus 
Although  open  to  conviction,  he  is  not  known  to  have  wished  to  recall  a  sing 
sentence  which  he  ever  published.  lie  was  frank, — so  fearful  lest  men  sbonl 
misunderstand  him  that  he  often  expressed  his  opinions  in  language  more  obj« 
tionablc  than  was  needed, — yet  he  was  a  prudent  counsellor,  and  all  who  kne 
him  revered  his  wisdom.  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  too  modest;  and  I 
others,  too  di^ified.  He  was  a  man  of  authority,  yet  simple-hearted  as  a  chil 
He  ruled  over  the  church,  yet  few  pastors  were  ever  more  beloved.  He  was 
stem  reprover,  yet  often  manifested  such  a  tenderness  of  piety  as  comes  only  fn 
the  mellowing,  melting  influence  of  afiiiction.  With  all  his  iron  strength,  he  w; 
so  amiable  that  even  the  insane  were  often  sent,  at  their  own  urgent  request, 
reside  under  his  roof,  and  were  relieved  by  his  sagacity  and  gentleness.  He  wj 
habitually  sedate  and  solemn,  but  he  possessed  a  salient  fancy  and  a  sparklii 
wit.  He  united  qualities,  apparently  inconsistent  like  these,  in  a  chancti 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  He  seemed  to  infuse  his  own  unity  and  individi 
ality  into  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.  As  he  was  erect  in  body,  so  was  he  uprigl 
and  straight-forward  in  his  conduct.  As  he  was  quick  and  agile  in  his  muscdj 
movements,  so  was  he  •  rapid  in  his  analysis,  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  h 
studies.  His  simplicity  of  character  was  developed  in  his  daily  habit  of  life,  i 
his  literary  tastes,  in  his  theological  speculations.  He  delighted  in  a  positi' 
attitude,  and  his  discourses  are  any  thing  but  negations.  In  fine,  he  was  a  uniqi 
example  of  comprehexiBiWe  Vvttoea. 
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His  piety  was  in  sjmpathy  with  his  general  character, — ^honest,  referential, 
unostentatious,  disinterested,  uniform,  firm,  still,  deep.  It  was  eminently 
rational  aiid  m&nly.  It  was  a  principle  and  a  habit.  He  spoke  of  his  religious 
feelings  but  seldom.  When  he  did  speak  of  them,  he  told  the  truth.  He  told  it, 
however,  with  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  one  who  regards  them  as  pearls 
too  precious  for  promiscuous  exposure. 

His  religious  and  intellectual  character  gave  him  uncommon  power  in  the  pulpit. 
He  made  but  few  gestures;  his  voice  was  not  powerful;  but  men  listened  to  him 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  often  with  awe.  He  was  so  ingenious  in  deducing 
unexpected  inferences  from  propasitions  which  he  liad  logically  proved,  that  his 
heAiers  alwa3's  expected  something  to  come  from  his  plainest  remarks;  something  to 
^ring  upon  them  and  to  startle  them  with  a  sudden,  strong  impulse.  * '  I  usually,'* 
lie  says,  '*  brought  in  those  truths  which  arc  the  most  displeasing  to  the  human 
heart,  by  way  of  inference.  In  this  way  the  hearers  were  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge the  premises  before  tlic}*  saw  the  conclusions,  which  being  clearly  drawn,  it 
was  too  late  to  deny."  llcncc  the  intellectual  excitement  of  his  discourses  was 
great.  *'  I  have  always  found,"  he  siiid,  '*  that  men  will  give  mo  their  attention, 
if  I  give  them  any  thing  to  attend  to."  He  fed  the  sheep,  and  they  looked  up  to 
him.  Ho  was  fond  of  unfolding  to  his  hearers  the  compacted  system  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  and  thus  advancing  step  by  step  from  one  instructive  topic  to  another, 
and  pointing  out  their  interminable  relations.  Hence,  the  text  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  funeral  was  appropriate  to  him:  **And  moreover  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  This  progressive 
development  of  doctrine  imparted  a  perennial  interest  to  his  discourses,  and  saved 
him  from  ever  **  preaching  himself  out."  This  interest  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  eloquence  of  thought.  It  yrns  the  result  of  doctrine,  and,  so  far  as  instru- 
mentality was  concerned,  of  nothing  else.  His  style  was  but  a  conduit  through 
which  his  ideas  flowed.  The  channel  itself  did  not  go  into  the  hearts  bf  the 
audience,  but  afforded  clear  ])assagc  for  the  truth.  His  own  comparison  is, 
**  Style  is  only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the  sash  of  a  window; 
a  heavy  sash  will  o))8cure  the  light.  T))c  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  as  will 
hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the  frame  but  have  the  most  light." 
His  system  of  rhetoric  was  compressed  into  two  brief  rules:  *'  First,  have  some- 
thing to  say;  second,  say  it."  But  although  his  eloquence  was  eminently  that  of 
the  intellect,  it  was  not  merel}'  or  chiefly  so.  **  I  read,"  he  says,  "  deep,  well- 
written  tragedies  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching.  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  books  to  teach  true  eloquence.  They  are  designed 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  many  of  them  are 
excellently  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  A  preacher  can  scarcely  find  a  better 
model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic  discourse  than  a  good  tragedy, 
which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the  grand  catastrophe  without  discovering 
it  till  the  whole  soul  is  brought  into  a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression." 
Henoe  he  was  skilleil  in  probing  the  conscience.  He  engraved  deep  lines  on  the 
heart.  He  stirred  up  the  sensibilities  of  hard-thinking  men.  His  preaching  waa, 
therefore,  uncommonly  promotive  of  Christian  purity,  decision,  and  fidelity.  Some 
of  the  most  active  and  exemplary  church  members  in  our  larger  towns  and  dtin 
have  been  trained  under  his  influence,  and  a  ''  Franklin  Christian  "  has  been  a 
proverbial  designation  for  a  firm,  discreet,  consistent,  and  disinterested  man. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  from  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind,  from  his  stable, 
ael^«acrificing,  and  matured  piety,  that  Dr.  Emmons  made  rare  attainments  in 
theological  science,  and  accomplished  much  good.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  rapid 
and  original  thinker  who  b  also  industrious,  patient,  and  persevering;  but  for 
serenty-eight  years  this  veteran  in  Theology  studied  firom  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  devolving  his  secular  concerns  upon  others,  neglecting  physical  «x«t«fiaib 
eren,  and  devoting  himself  sacredly  and  uniniemKptMXy  V)  ^Y^TWoaXcx^XMx^*   ^N 
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is  imre  that  a  mind  thus  severoly  tasked  is  connected  with  an  athletic  and  hnhk} 
bodj;  but  he  ei\ioyed  vigorous  and  uniform  health  until  after  his  eightieth  jv, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five.    As  he  dedicated  his  prolonged  matnri^  of 
intellect  to  one  science,  he  roust  have  explored  it  through  those  recesses  wluchlrf 
men  live  long  enough  to  examine.     His  theological  capital  had  time  to  aceauidyt 
interest  upon  interest.     He  could  not  fail  of  amassing  treasures  of  knowkdp, 
following  as  ho  did  for  so  long  a  time  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  for  a  da|y* 
man:  **  Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  Theology,  but  seek  for  them:"   "Wte 
you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  climb  over  it,  and  not  run  around  it;  tka 
you  will  have  made  some  perceptible  advance,  but  one  may  travel  on  a  pbis  ew 
■0  long  and  seem  to  make  no  progress."    "  Let  Theology  be  your  chief  subjedif 
investigation,  with  an  eye  to  which  let  all  your  other  reading,  study,  convemtiM, 
and  remarks  be  directed."     Having  rigidly  obeyed  such  rules  for  a  longer  paki 
than  the  animal  life  of  most  men,  having  concentrated  his  powers  sedulous^  ni 
perscveringly  upon  a  single  science  and  upon  its  more  recondite  parts,  it  is  natml 
to  infer  that,  even  if  his  powers  had  been  as  ordinary  as  they  were  superior,  k 
would  have  accumulated  treasures  of  wisdom  which  younger,  less  practised,  kp 
matured  thinkers  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate.     On  a  moderate  caknlitiii 
he  must  have  preached  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  times;  he  published  doriii 
his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  beadv 
four  laboured  dissertations,  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  periodiad«,  lod 
at  his  death  a  part  only  of  his  discourses  were  collected  and  printed  in  six  odm 
volumes.     He  guided  the  studies  of  eighty-seven  young  men  preparing  to  beooai 
ministers  of  the  (Gospel,  and  among  them  were  several  who  have  been  distinguiM 
as  instructors  in  Theology.    He  was  connected  with  the  church  at  Franklin  sefOtr 
years,  was  its  sole  pastor  fifty-four  years,  and  during  his  connection  with  it  nv 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  parishioners  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.     He  wai tk 
first  President,  and  a  father,  if  not  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missiostn 
Society,  which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institutions.     He  wuata 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  whidi  fv 
the  germ  of  the  present  Missionary  Herald.     He  nurtured  the  infant  growtkW 
many  charitable  societies  which  he  lived  to  see  in  their  mature  strength.    lie  m 
one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  in  framiagtht 
creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.     He  once  remarked :  **  When  Dr.  Sprif 
died,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand.     We  thought  together,  felt  togetkr. 
acted  together."    So  much  **  a  man  of  study  and  of  home  "  had  Dr.  Emnoii 
been,  that  he  never  visited  New  York  city  until  the  spring  of  1835.     He  wistki 
invited  to  attend  the  May  anniversaries  in  that  metropolis.     He  attended;  lada 
he  had  been  in  early  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  thnn^ 
his  subsequent  career  a  practical  friend  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  he  vu 
requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  vi» 
then  so  unpopular  that  its  proceedings  were  in  danger  of  being  interrupted  ^ 
mobs.     Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  appear,  in  his  extreme  old  agt<<^ 
such  an  occasion.     Others  advocated  his  appearing,  and  added,  *'  this  mav  betki 
last  public  act  of  your  life."     He  then  immediately  arose,  saying,  **  I  mustpf 
and  in  his  ninety-first  year  he  presided  over  the  Society  which,  however  odiotff 
many,  represented  a  cause  ever  dear  to  him. 

Afler  having  passed  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  htvap 
devoted  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  especial  thoughtfulness  on  his  sumiiffi 
to  another  world,  and  having  habitually  communed  with  the  most  awing,  hi*^ 
ling,  subduing  truths  of  religion,  he  was  at  length  told  that  his  end  drewmir- 
and  he  must  soon  stand  before  his  Judge.  **  I  am  ready  "  was  his  charactera^ 
repl}'.  It  was  a  reply  full  of  meaning,  expressive  of  his  modesty,  bumiE^ 
decision,  firm  faith,  strong  hope,  and  reverential  yet  familiar  intercourse  irithk 
Sovereign.     He  died  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  man. 
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Eight  yoars  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Emmons,  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University: — "  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  inclini's 
me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  living  Divine,  personally  known  to  many  of  you, 
whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enforcement  of  his  own  views  of  truth,  whose  fear- 
lesa  reprehension  of  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  and  whose  entire  dcvo- 
tkm,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  have  secured  for 
him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent  respect,  no  less  sincere  and  profound  in  tin* 
many  who  reject  his  peculiar  opinions  than  in  the  few  who  adopt  them.  I  doKirt* 
to  bo  grateful  that  in  the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  dig- 
nity, fidelity,  and  contempt  of  the  '  popularity  which  is  run  after,'  was  constai:tI  r 
iM^ore  my  youthful  eyes,  and  that  such  an  example  of  the  '  popularity  that  f(»l- 
low8 '  is  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

The  '*  peculiar  opinions  "  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  alluded  to  by  Judge  Metcalf. 
What  were  these.^  He  claimed  to  have  no  peculiar  opinions  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  Calvinistic  faith.  lie  declared  himself  to  be  not  a  high  Galvinist,  nor  a 
low  Calvinist,  but  a  Calviniat,  a  consUtent  Galvinist.  His  more  distinctive  arti- 
des  of  belief  he  stated  thus:  L  ''All  true  virtue,  or  real  holiness,  consists  in  dis- 
interested benevolence."  2.  '*A11  sin  consists  in  selfishness."  3.  ''All  holiness 
consists  in  obeying  the  law,  and  all  sin  consists  in  sinning  against  it."  4.  "In 
all  their  sin  men  act  freely,  while  they  are  acted  upon ;  as  in  all  their  holiness 
men  act  freely,  while  they  are  acted  upon,  by  Him  who  worketh  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  5.  "  The  impotency  of  sinners  to  do  what 
God  requires  of  them,  is  not  natural  but  moral."  6.  "  Though  men  become  sin- 
ners by  Adam,  according  to  a  Divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  account- 
able for,  no  sins  but  personal."  7.  "  The  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  general  good."  8.  "  The  infinitely  wise  and  Holy  God  has  exerted  his 
omnipotent  power  in  such  a  manner,  as  He  proposed  should  be  followed  with  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  system."  9.  "  Believers  receive  from  Ghrist  directly 
the  mere  pardon  of  their  sins,  but  indirectly  they  receive  everlasting  blessedness 
through  Him;  and  although  they  are  justified  through  his  righteousness,  yet  his 
rigfateousness  is  not  transferred  to  them ;  for  obedience  can  no  more  be  removed 
firom  the  innocent  to  the  guilty,  than  disobedience  can  be  removed  from  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent."  10.  "  In  the  order  of  nature,  love  to  God  comes  before  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  comes  before  faith  in  Ghrist."  11.  "In  order  to  faith  in 
Ghrist,  a  sinner  must  approve,  in  his  heart,  of  the  Divine  conduct,  even  though 
God  should  cast  him  off  forever;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love  to  misery 
nor  hatred  of  happiness."  12.  "  No  rational  choices  are  neutral  in  their  moral 
character;  hence  an  impenitent  man  always  sins  in  his  pretended  efibrts  to  become 
holy;  and  there  are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the 
unregenerate." 

From  the  preceding  synopsis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  favourite  peculiarity  of 
Dr.  Emmons  as  a  theologian  was  his  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  all  truth,  in  one 
system,  whkh  he  believed  to  be  the  Galvinistic.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  deep 
views  of  sin,  its  evil,  its  extent;  and  these  views  rested  on  his  previous  fkith 
that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  benevolence,  that  men 
have  the  natural  power  to  choose  as  well  as  to  reject  Him,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  deserving  of  everlasting  woe  for  one  single  offence  against  a  being  so  lovely 
because  so  loving.  Intimately  combined  with  his  profound  views  of  sin,  was  the 
peculiar  rigidness  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  requiring  from  the  sinner  instant  repentance, 
■elf  denial,  submission  lo  any  and  every  evil  which  the  Divine  glory  requires  him 
to  endure;  for  all  the  evil  which  can  be  laid  by  a  Father  who  is  so  benevolent  upon 
a  sinner  who  is  so  vile,  must  be  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  and  should 
therefore  be  received  submissively  rather  than  rebelliously.  Glosely  conniscted 
with  his  pungent  expressions  concerning  sin  and  obligation,  was  the  ^efiu.Uas  i^^ 
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truly  GalTinlstie  stenmws  with  wlikli  Dr.  Emmoiis  held  ap  tiw  mms&pitfti 
God  in  electing  some  and  in  reprobating  othen;  for  he  beUered  that  all  Uk  Diiai 
purposes  in  regard  to  our  moral  state  presuppose  our  natarml  power  to  thoomm 
refkise  salvation,  and  thereCore  compel  no  man  to  obey  or  disobey,  and  aie  bi^ 
by  Him  who  does  nothing  and  decrees  nothing  exc^t  for  the  richest  intoviliif 
the  uniYerse.  Thus  one  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theories  prepared  the  way  for  saste, 
and  he  was  frank  in  expressing  all,  because  he  beliered  that  all  were  inf«M  ii 
each,  and  each  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

Very  truly  yaors, 

EDWARDS  A.  PABL 

FROM  THE  RET.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D. 

WoRCKSTXKy  Mass.,  NoTember  9,  IflGl 
My  dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  cheerfully  communicate  some  ci  my  reool** 
tions  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Enmions,  D.  D.  Though  years  have  passed  as 
my  particular  connection,  as  colleague  pastor  with  him,  terminated,  I  yet  hnti 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  as  he  looked  and  moyed,  spoke  and  selBi 
When  that  connection  commenced,  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  tge,iii 
I,  less  than  twenty-four;  but,  as  he  always  treated  me  with  the  kindness  aad 
fidence  of  a  father,  I  had  every  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him.  At 
times,  he  presented  a  variety  of  modes  both  of  thought  and  of  temper;  bat  rudf, 
if  erer,  was  he  untrue  to  himself,  whether  as  a  Divine  or  Philosopher,  a  Cfarii' 
tian  or  a  Gentleman.  Though  he  knew  his  rights,  and  was  ever  rady  to  dcM 
them,  yet  he  promptly  recognised  and  freely  granted  what  belonged  to  othen- 

But  you  do  not  desire  a  methodized  account  of  his  intellectual  traits  or  Mnl 
qualities.  You  usk  for  such  personal  reminiscences  as  wUl  give  some  just  ides  of 
him  in  his  study,  his  family,  and  his  visits,  in  his  conversation  and  amoif  kit 
fHends. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  with  him  and  to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  whatm 
he  went;  but  no  one  could  appreciate  him,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  play  of  bs 
sensibilities  and  the  electric  flashes  of  his  genius,  among  those  whom  he  adnittai 
to  his  friendship.  Ilis  study  was  his  bome.  There  he  ate  and  worked.  Tbm 
he  girded  himself  to  grapple  with  the  seven  problems  in  Philosophy  and  TbeokcF; 
and  there  he  unbent  his  mind  to  meet  and  entertain  those  whom  he  loved.  Hebtd 
every  thing  arranged  to  suit  himself.  His  chair  must  be  in  the  same  spot,  tod  s 
stranger  could  easily  see  where  that  spot  was,  by  the  four  indentations  which  M 
gradually  appeared  under  the  mild  abrasions  of  its  four  legs.  His  writiog-^est 
with  its  case  of  books,  roust  be  just  so  near  to  him,  and  all  its  fixtures  and  fanab^ 
ings  in  the  same  order.  There  was  the  p^  for  his  surtout,  and  there  another  fer 
his  three-cornered  hat.  There  was  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  fire  for  tbe 
tongs,  and  on  the  left  side  for  the  shovel.  Precisely  so,  must  the  wood  beliidoc 
the  fire,  and  the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinctively  do  its  duty  in  keep- 
ing dust  and  ashes  in  their  places.  At  such  a  time  must  the  wood-box  be  repko* 
ished;  the  faithful  servant  must  know  enough  to  enter  that  room  with  bad 
uncovered;  and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  his  own  calling,  so  much  did  be  depend 
on  others  to  do  what  belonged  to  other  departments,  that  he  would  often  pUyfuUj 
say,  **  I  cannot  do  without  a  servant  twenty-four  minutes."  In  his  stadj,  bf 
passed  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  after  he  was  settled  in  the  mimstrj;  isd 
whoever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  there,  will  not  easily  forget  his  benii: 
nant  smile,  or  cordial  laugh,  or  his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversatioD.  Tbr 
following  specimens  of  that  conversation  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  oarrect; 
and  the  incidents  recorded  actually  occurred. 

One  was  calling  his  attention  to  the  beauties  of  a  very  neat  manuscript:" 
*'  What  a  pity  that  a  man  who  can  write  so  wdl,  hadn't  something  beiier  to 
write." 
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A  young  preacher  had  pronounced  an  able  discourse  for  him  on  Sabbath  mom- 
ingy  but  it  advocated  a  principle  at  variance  with  some  first  principle  which  Iiad  fyr 
Um  the  force  of  an  axiom.  As  they  walked  toward  his  house  at  noon,  not  a 
word  was  said.  On  entering  his  study,  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  preacher,  and 
very  blandly  remarked,  ''  I  liked  your  sermon  this  morning  very  much.  It  was 
'  wdl  arranged,  well  argued,  and  well  delivered.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
Utr-a  wa8  not  true,^* 

To  another  preacher  who  seemed  to  require  some  mental  stimulant,  he  said, 
"  Did  you  ever  go  over  Seekonk  Plain?  Your  preaching  is  too  much  like  that — 
long  and  level." 

After  telling  a  young  man  some  wholesome  truths,  and  making  to  him  some  usc- 
ftil  suggestions,  he  was  accosted  by  the  subject  of  his  criticisms  with  the  following 
question :  *'  Dr.  Emmons,  why  is  it  that  young  clergymen  feel  so  small  after  talk- 
ing with  you?"     "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  they  feel  so  big  before  they  come  here." 

Another  had  preached  for  hinnoDc  morning  a  sermon  which  touched  upon  a  vast 
nnmber  of  topics.  '*  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  sermon?"  enquired  the 
Doctor.  '*  Yes  Sir."  '*  What  can  you  say?  You  have  already  preached  the 
whole  system  of  Theology." 

At  a  public  dinner,  one  who  prided  himself  on  his  liberal  views,  and  who  was 
fond  of  arguing,  being  questioned  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  usual,  thought  to 
pot  an  unanswerable  point  by  saying,  so  that  all  around  him  might  hear  itj 
"  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dr. 
S.>  **  but  what  shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?" 

A  skeptic,  who  was  fond  of  putting  puzzling  questions  to  clergymen,  once  called 
upon  the  Doctor,  and  after  showuig  that '  the  wine  was  in,  and  the  wit  out,'  asked 
with  apparent  seriousness, ''  Dr.  £mmons,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  under- 
stand by  the  soul  of  man?"  ''  No,"  was  the  reply,  '*  I  cannot  tell  a  man  that 
kawn't  got  (my." 

He  thus  rebuked  one,  who,  under  improper  stimulant,  presumed,  in  the  presence 
of  several  by-standers,  to  claim  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him.  Dr.  Emmons 
Jiot  recognising  the  acquaintance,  the  forward  man  exclaimed,  '*  What,  do  you 
not  know  me.  Doctor  ?  I  have  held  the  stirrup  for  you  to  mount  your  horse  many 
•  tame,  when  you  were  at  my  grandfather's."  **  Have  you  ?"  replied  the  Doctor; 
**  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  been  in  so  good  business  since." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  his  pithy  sayings  were  all  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  smile. 
It  was  far  otherwise.  When  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  of 
Theology  as  he  had  preached,  he  said,  *'  Strict  Calvinism  brings  God  near  to  us; 
All  opposing  systems  keep  Him  at  a  distance." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  and  younger  Edwards,  he  said,  **  The  father  had  more 
reason  than  his  son;  but  the  son  was  a  greater  rcasoner  than  his  father." 

Beminded  that  he  differed  essentially  from  the  great  Edwards  on  a  particular 
doctrine,  he  remarked  that  *' whatever  President  Edwards  investigated  for  him- 
self, he  understood  and  mastered;  but  in  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  he  took  his 
first  principle  on  trust,  and  hence  was  like  a  great  horse,  floundering  in  the  mire — 
the  more  he  tries  to  push  through,  the  deeper  in  he  gets." 

In  speaking  of  the  ministerial  office,  he  said,  "  No  other  profession  demands 
half  so  much  mental  labour  as  Qurs.  It  is  easy,  very  easy  to  preach;  but  very 
hard  to  preach  well.  I  have  often  wondered  at  myself  that  I  ever  agreed  to  be 
responsible  for  two  sermons  a  week;  it  makes  me  shudder  at  times  to  think  I  ever 
dared  to  do  it." 

When  told  how  fluently  a  preacher  had  spoken  on  a  certain  occasion,  though 
anexpectedly  called  upon,  ho  remarked,  '*  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk 
half  an  hour  about  nothing.  The  great  body  of  extempore  preachers  are  pro 
iewtpore  preachers." 

Vol.  I.  90 
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On  being  told  of  one  who  wms  not  remarkable  for  cownigtency  of  sttteBoiii 
different  sermons,  he  said,  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  tmportaiioe  that  a  preacber  k 
established  in  first  prindplea;  otherwise  he  will  be  oontinuallj  contradicting  hm- 

On  another  occasion  he  obaerred,  "  In  writing  sermons,  always  have  %  pia, 
and  let  erery  sentence  help  accomplish  that  plan.  Let  joar  acimous  aod  jw 
prayers  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Dont  ose  all  your  best  tfaoughls  a 
llrst;  reserve  the  most  important  ones  to  the  last.  The  close  of  a  sermon  sfanU 
be  like  the  approach  of  a  ship  to  the  wharf— wtfA  tJl  soils  wianding.  BeAaik 
all  your  exercises  in  the  pulpit.  Better  to  leave  the  people  longing  than  kalbiii- 
No  eonvertiofiB  after  the  hour  ts  out.** 

He  thos  graphically  described  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  led  tsHr 
Tisws  of  truth.  ''  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  in  Thec^ogj  to  Dr.  Smafl^Xl 
was  full  of  old  GalTinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  tsal 
points  of  his  new  Divinity.  For  some  time,  aD  things  went  on  smoothly,  it 
kngth  he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  nie>  and  opfmi 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him;  but  he  very  quietly  tripped  opnj 
heels,  and  there  I  lay  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  sa  I 
arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  Ivm 
poartA  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time;  he  gradually  Ieadia|;» 
along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  At  lofCk 
he  gained  the  victory:  1  began  to  see  a  little  light.  It  was  a  new  point  and  sBBMi 
distant.  By  degrees  it  grew  and  came  nearer.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  fight 
has  been  increasing;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  wttEk  I 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  thelnli 
mony.*' 

Again  he  said, — *'  At  first  I  walked  on  crutches  altogether;  I  thought  as othn 
had  thought  before  me;  but  when  the  light  of  new  Divinity  began  to  appar«  I 
threw  away  my  crutches,  and  have  gone  without  them  ever  since."  ''M/fint 
sermon  I  esteemed  as  a  very  good  one;  but  having  read  it  to  Trumbull  and  anothff 
of  my  class-mates,  and  heard  their  criticisms,  I  very  quietly  put  it  into  the  iirt' 

'*  When  I  came  to  this  region  and  was  about  to  be  settled  in  Franklin,  sonieflf 
the  neighbouring  ministers  had  the  impression  that  I  was  not  sound  in  the  &itk 
So  when  they  came  to  examine  me  for  ordination,  they  tried  to  draw  out  aj 
heresies.  I  answered  all  their  questions  promptly;  hvJt  if  they  had  only 
koWy  they  would  have  made  me  a  heretic  and  never  ordained  me." 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  converse  with  this  great  and  good  man 
Heaven.  His  active  imagination  brought  its  scenes,  inhabitants,  and  empky* 
ments  before  him  with  peculiar  vividness.  He  would  speak  of  the  pleasure  he 
anticipated  in  meeting  some  of  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  who  had  gone  beftn 
him  to  that  home  of  the  blest.  **  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Sanford  and  Brother  Spriig. 
and  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  them.  Then,  too,  I  shall  speak  with  Luther  aini 
the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Isaiah  and  David,  with  Moses  and  Adam."  Those  wis 
knew  htm  most  intimately  are  most  fully  assured  that  his  brightest  antictpstioiis 
in  this  regard  are  more  than  realized. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  the  above  incidents  and  conversations  almost  indefinitelT; 
OQt  these  may  suffice  for  your  purpose  and  I  forbear. 

Very  fiiithfully  yours, 

E.  SMALUr. 
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JOSEPH  HOWE  * 

1769—1776. 

J08SPH  Howe  was  born  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  January  14,  1747.  He 
waa  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Perlej  Howe,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1731,  was  ordained  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  June  12, 1735 ;  was  dismissed  in 
1743 ;  was  installed  at  Killingly  in  1746,  and  died  there  in  1753.  The 
tradition  is  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  useful  minister.  At  the 
time  of  the  father's  death,  Joseph^  the  son,  was  only  six  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  who  superintended  his  edu- 
oation,  to  Yale  College,  where  ho  evinced,  even  at  that  early  period, 
uncommon  maturity  of  mind,  and  was  graduated  in  1765,  the  first  scholar 
in  a  class  which  has  its  full  share  of  distinguished  names,  among  which  is 
Tkeodore  Sedgwick. 

Upon  leaving  College,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  Hartford,  which  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Colony. 
Here  he  succeeded  remarkably  in  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  both 
papils  and  parents  ;  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community  at  large.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asso- 
oiation  that  met  at  Windham,  May,  17, 1769 ;  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  till 
1772.  Here  his  literary  accomplishments,  especially  his  remarkable  powers 
of  elocution,  not  less  than  his  fine  social  and  moral  qualities,  rendered  him 
•  general  favourite.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
hiB  influence,  that  the  standard  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  public 
Bpeaking,  in  Yale  College,  about  this  time,  was  very  considerably  elevated. 
He  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  preaching  in  different  places,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  Tutorship.  In  a  letter  of  his  which  still 
remains,  dated  February  14,  1771,  he  says,  **  I  have  been  preaching  about 
a  little,  now  and  then,  at  Guilford  and  Hartford,  (West  Division.)  I  was 
engaged  to  preach  at  the  latter  place,  but  got  no  farther  than  Wallingford, 
where  I  preached  for  that  great  heretic,  Dana.t  I  don't  know  but  some 
will  call  me  as  great  a  one  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  meant  not  to  espouse 
his  party,  his  cause,  or  his  principles."  In  another  letter,  dated  April  7, 
1772,  he  writes, — '*  It  is  not  because  I  have  a  less  affection  for  you  than 
yon  have  for  me,  that  I  have  not  answered  every  letter  you  have  sent  me 
this  winter,  but  really  it  is  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  {roubles  and 
fiatigues  of  one  kind  and  another  which  I  have  to  go  through.  There  is  the 
perplexing  business  of  College ;  there  is  preaching  continually ;  there 
are  studies  and  preparations  necessary  for  both ;  and,  (to  make  all  the 
others  more  difficult,)  there  is  a  frail,  weak,  crazy  constitution  to  take  care 
of."  Among  the  places  at  which  he  preached  for  some  time,  were  Haitford, 
(South  parish,)  Wethersfield,  and  Norwich;  and  at  each  of  these,  overtures 
were  subsequently  made  to  him  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement, — 
which,  however,  he  declined. 

*  Conn.  Conmnt,  Marob,  1776,  and  September,  1777. 

t  Here  ia  a  reference  to  tbe  oontroversy,  well  known  ai  tlb«  V^«  «a  ^3b»  ^^'^^aNcwiJtwA.MJifci* 
rwtj,**  in  whJcii  Dr.  Dana  waa  prinoipally  ooneenMd, 
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In  May,  1772,  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  his  heabk; 
and  the  New  South  Church  being,  at  that  time,  destitute  of  a  pastor, hem 
requested  to  officiate  there  for  a  Sabbath.     So  strong  was  the  impreaaoi 
produced  by  his  public  services,  that  the  congregation, — quite  contnij  to 
the  usage  of  those  days, — after  having  heard  from  him  but  two  sermon, 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  call,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  ;*  lad  k 
is  somewhat  noticeable  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  acting  with  sach  pre- 
oipitancy,  was,    *'  the   character  which  Mr.   Howe    had  received  from  tk 
?oice  of  mankind.^'     But,  notwithstanding  he  ultimately  accepted  their  eiU, 
he  seems  to  have  done  it  after  long  deliberation  ;  for  his  ordination  did  mH 
take  place  till  the  19th  of  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1773.)     The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  preached  by  President  Daggett,  of  Yale  College,  and  (ke 
Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  Dr.  Chauncey.     It  would  9tm 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Howe  to  a  frie&d  ia 
Connecticut,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  that  he  had  been  complained  oCia 
some  quarters   in  regard  to  the  selection  of  ministers    to  constitute  tk 
ordainiDg  council,  and  especially  for  having  included  among  them  Dr.  Daia. 
The  letter  is  dated  Boston,  June  15,  1773. 

*  *  I  am  very  sorry  if  any  body  blames  my  conduct  in  doing  as  I  did  aboit 
the  ordaining  couucil.  i  am,  it  is  true,  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are 
called  orthodox  in  Connecticut.  I  preach  so.  But  for  all  that,  I  can  neither 
anathematize,  nor  exclude  from  Christian  charity  and  communion,  those  who, 

on  some  points,  differ  from  me.     As  to  being  led  by  Dr.  C y,  I  am  not 

I  was  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Dana  respecting  this  parish,  and  my  people 
also.  It  would  have  been  an  affront  not  to  have  sent  to  him.  It  is  kind  in 
you,  however,  to  give  me  your  opinion  with  plainness,  even  though  it  touehtf 
severely  upon  what  you  think  a  foible  in  my  temper.  Friends  ought  to 
speak  with  freedom,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it." 

Mr.  Howe  commenced  his  ministry  at  Boston  at  a  period  when  the  poliu- 
cal  horizon  was  overcast,  and  the  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revola- 
tionary  conflict.  Within  u  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  August  2,  1774,  he  writes  ^ 
follows : — 

**  Boston,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  different  place,  in  some  respects,  from  whit 
it  was  when  you  were  here  last.  Then  trade  flourished  ;  our  harbour  vxs 
whitened  with  canvass;  our  wharves  and  quays  resembled  a  forest,— i 
forest,  I  mean,  of  masts  and  sail  yards  ;  and  our  common, — that  beautifal 
lawn  to  the  West,  was  made  more  beautiful  by  the  people  that  walked,  ami 
the  herds  that  fed,  on  it.  But  now  to  see  our  harbour  and  our  commofH- 
how  different !  In  the  former,  nothing  is  seen  but  armed  ships  ;  in  the  Ut- 
ter, but  armed  men.  These  would  have  been  agreeable  indeed  in  tim«  of 
war,  when  we  could  have  considered  them  as  about  to  wield  those  weapons, 
and  point  that  thunder  against  our  common  foe,  which  they  seem  now  to  he 
wielding  and  pointing  at  us.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  I  pray  God  we  never  may.  But  yet  to  be 
threatened   with  it, — to    be  insulted    in    various  ways  of    a  more  private 


Boston, 

early 

Colleton ;  and  died  \n  0<tUA><tt  ot  v\\4  vaxqa  ^«^t.    \i«  Vm^Il  with  him  his  wif«  and  foar  chilibn. 

leaving  his  e\deBt  eon  va  l&«uac\vMft«\,\a.    '^«  -s<«a\^v«  \^\>cv«t  vSl  N>>k«  \«Xft,  '^^aVvq.'^  ISowen  of  Soitk 

Carolina,     lie  pu\AiB\i«d  a  ^ermoxi  ou  xS^ie  dMa>^  ^1  ^^^V^vs .  %wdk«.^  ^:Nkneii\<«^  ^  WV^ , 
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mtare  ;  to  have  fonr  regiments  of  troops  in  the  heart  of  a  large  town, — to 
hare  all  these  evils  brought  upon  us  for  our  laudable  and  virtuous  struggles 
in  behalf  of  our  just  rights  and  liberties,  is  certainly  to  a  mind  of  the  least 
feeling,  irritating  and  painful.  And  were  you  to  come  to  Boston,  I  make 
no  doubt  that,  on  these  accounts,  your  visit  must  be  somewhat  disagreeable 
to  jou. 

**  However,  in  another  view,  these  very  evils  would  be  the  means  of 
ftffording  you  pleasure ;  while  you  saw  with  what  calmness,  with  what 
patience,'  with,  what  fortitude  and  firmness,  with  what  persevering  prudenoe 
and  spirit,  the  people  endure  them.  And  when  I  say  the  people,  I  say  all 
bat  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  a  particular  class  of  men.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  are  much  divided.  The  tories  made  their  grand  push  about  a  month 
ago.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  it  ?  Only  to  convince  them  and  us  that 
tlieir  whole  number  consisted  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, inclusive  of  some  who  have  since  retracted.  The  Bostonians  acquire 
oonrage  every  day.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  Continent  are 
pitying  and  supporting  them,  and  above  all,  when  we  have  that  God  to  go 
to  who  heard  our  fathers  when  they  cried  unto  Him,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  hear  us  also,  their  immediate  descendants.'' 

Mr.  Howe  continued  to  exercise  hb  ministerial  function  at  Boston  to 
great  and  universal  acceptance,  till  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  1775, 
when  the  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  in  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  carnage.  In  the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  Boston, 
he  also  fled,  and  found  a  refuge  among  his  old  friends  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Howe's  health,  though  never  firm,  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  ministerial  duty  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Boston ;  but,  after  his  arrival  at  Norwich,  he  became 
more  enfeebled,  not  improbably  ineconsequence  of  the  anxiety  and  agitation 
in  which  he  had  shared,  previous  to  his  leaving  Boston.  After  a  few  weeks, 
he  journeyed  for  his  health  as  far  as  New  Haven  ;  and,  on  his  return, 
stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  complicated  disease,  which 
there  was  not  energy  enough  in  his  already  prostrated  system  to  resist,  and 
which  terminated  his  life  after  a  confinement  of  about  three  weeks.  He 
died  August  25, 1775,  and,  as  appears  from  the  record  in  the  Sexton's  book, 
was  buried  the  next  day.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  who  and 
what  he  was,  that  there  is  not  even  the  humblest  stone,  nor  any  tradition, 
to  designate  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  September  4,  1775,  appears  an  article 
containing  some  brief  biographical  notices  of  him,  with  an  elaborate,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  extravagant,  eulogy  upon  his  character.  In  the  Courant 
of  March  18,  1776,  there  appears  an  Elegy  in  honour  of  his  memory,  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  church.  These  appear  to  he 
the  only  written  records  in  respect  to  Mr.  Howe  that  survive ;  and,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
anthor  ^f  either.  They  were  both  evidently  written  under  the  influenoe, 
not  only  of  the  partiality  of  friendship,  but  of  an  almost  boundless  admira* 
tion  of  the  character  they  describe. 

But,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  extravagant  representation,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Mr.  Howe  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
remarkable  man.    In  person  he  was  tall  but  rather  8lendet\  ^\%V^%^'^«i 
slightly  inclined  forward,  not  from  any  deieol  vn  \i\B  loxm^^a^aX.^'tws^  ^'^sM«^ 
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which  he  had  of  letting  his  eyes  fidl,  when  engaged  in  meditatioiL  Bi 
eomplezion  was  fair ;  and,  though  his  features  were  somewhat  irregidar,ai 
hj  no  means  strikinglj  agreeable,  his  expression  was  strongly  indiestifs  if 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  His  mind  is  said  to  hsTe  bew 
nncommonly  versatile ;  fitted,  perhaps  alike,  for  rigid  analysis  and  profiMsi 
inYestigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  imaginative  and  rhetorical  sb  Ik 
other.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science  he  had  la^ 
himself  at  home ;  combining  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  study  the  bm 
advantages  for  prosecuting  it.  He  was  distinguished  for  benevolence  wd 
generosity,  mildness  and  courtesy,  humility  and  modesty.  Though  finr 
young  men  would  seem  to  have  been  more  caressed  than  he  was,  1^  beit 
friends  could  not  discover  in  him  the  semblance  of  self-exaltation ;  aid  il 
was  one  of  his  most  attractive  qualities  that  he  seemed  unconscious  of  tte 
applause  which  his  character  and  his  efforts  elicited.  That  for  w)nA  k 
was  probably  most  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries,  was  kii  isi 
locution.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Kingsley,  Ikt 
Dr.  Dwight,  who  knew  him  intimately,  often  spoke  in  the  strongest  tenv 
of  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker ;  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  cf  the  bte 
Dr.  I  ierce,  who  had  conversed  with  many  who  were  once  his  parishiooen, 
respecting  him,  that  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  of  the  most  impresBrr 
and  fascinating  kind.  His  devotional  exercises,  however,  are  said  to  have  beet 
less  striking  than  hb  sermons :  not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  either  appropri- 
aieness  or  unction  ;  but  there  w^  less  facility  and  grace  of  utterance,  ^ 
characterised  the  delivery  of  his  discourses. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  thing  that  he  wrote  was  ever  published,  or  tkat 
any  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  remain  in  manuscript,  except  a  few 
&miliar  letters. 
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SAMUEL  WALES,  D.  D.* 

1770—1794. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

New  Haven,  February  22, 1S49 

Dear  Sir :  Ton  ask  me  for  some  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wales.  I  wv 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  him  through  my  early  instructor,  Dr.  Fobei^ 
of  Raynham,  who  married  Dr.  Wales*  sister.  Subsequently  I  knew  bim 
well  during  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  though,  for  a 
portion  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  history,  I  must  he  indebted  to  Pre- 
sident Stiles,  and  others  who  have  written  concerning  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Wales  of  Raynham,  Bristol  count). 
Mass.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at 
Raynham  in  1731 ;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  Wtf 
born  in  March,  1748.  Of  his  earlier  years  1  have  no  knowledge.  He  wae 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  1767.  Among  his  classmates  were 
John  TnnnbnW,  \.\ici  «Ai\.W  o^  WFvu^al;  John  Treadwell,  formerly  Oct- 
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tttkOT  of  Conneoticut;  and  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklm,  Mass.;  who, 
with  Dr.  Wales,  were  the  four  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  clasB. 
For  a  short  time  after  he  graduated,  he  taught  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
aohool  at  Lebanon.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1770,  he  wa^ 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milford,  Conn.  Being  an 
ardent  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  he  served,  for  a  short  time,  in  1776*, 
aa  Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  September,  1781,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College;  and,  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Milford,  and  was 
indaoted  into  office,  June  12,  1782.  The  rigid  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Saybrook  and  Westminster  Confessions  of  faith,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1753,  were  a  good  deal  softened  on  the 
introduction  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  hb  inaugura- 
tion,  declared  his  **free  assent"  to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  without  includ- 
ing the  Westminster  Confession,  or  making  any  renunciations.  When  Dr. 
Wales  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  gave  his  '^full  and  free 
aaaent"  to  both  Confessions,  **as  containing  the  most  essential  and  princi- 
pal doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  added,  '*and  though  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only 
sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  I  believe  that  the  above 
mentioned  Summaries  do  express  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  subjoined 
a  statement  of  doctrines  in  his  own  language,  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing renunciation  : — '*  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  dbbelieve,  renounce, 
and  discard  all  errors,  heresies,  and  tenets  of  what  kind  soever,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  assented  to  above." 

Dr.  Wales,  when  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced, — 
which  was  in  the  year  1782,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  appeared  to  possess 
a  fine  constitution  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  subject  of  an 
alarming  malady,  that  brought  with  it  years  of  suffering,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  in  the  form  of  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system,  in  May,  1786,  he  sailed  from  New- York 
in  a  French  ship  for  L'Orient ;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  France, 
travelled  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  afterwards  visited  London, 
and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  about  six  months.  His  health  was 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  His  constitution  gradually  became 
more  and  more  shattered,  and  his  disease  settled  into  decided  epilepsy.  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  entirely  taken  off  from  his  official  duties. 
At  length,  from  the  multiplied  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  he  was  often 
deprived  of  reason,  and  at  times  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  Professorship 
ceased  at  the  Commencement  in  1793,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  February 
18,  1794,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  fire  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Dana  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  President  Stiles  com- 
memorated him  in  a  Latin  address. 

Dr.  Wales  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  various 
branches  that  were  studied  in  the  College  at  that  day.     He  was  distinguished 
for  a  devotional  spirit  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence.    I  do  not  think  that  an  irreverent  expresaioii  e^«t  ^^s;^^^  V\^  '^^^^^ 
cither  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  Va  ^oaa^Mvoa^'l  \jm^  t«»w^\  ^"^ 
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jei  he  Bometimea  indulged  in  innocent  good  homoor.  I  rememiber,  far 
intianoe,  while  I  was  a  hoarder  in  his  family,  asking  him  one  day  at  diDBer. 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  clergymen  became  Imwrers  and  so  fct 
lawyers  became  clergymen;  to  which  he  instantly  replLea, — ^*0b,  lb. 
Daggett, — facilis  descensus  Avemi,  sed  revocare  gradom, — ^hoc  opu,  lue 
labor  est."  His  pulpit  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order, — nnsarpaflsed,  I  AM 
think,  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  whom  it  was  my  priTilege  It 
hear.  His  voice  was  deep  toned,  sonorous,  and  commanding. — follj  id^ 
qoate  to  fill  with  ease  the  largest  place  in  which  he  was  called  to  speitk.  I 
▼ery  well  remember  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  application  of  his  dii- 
oourses,  he  used  frequently  to  exclaim,  '*  Conscience,  Conscience,  thou  Ynt 
gerent  of  the  Almighty,  do  thine  office.'*  This  was  so  much  a  hYomk 
expression  with  him,  that  he  sometimes  used  it  in  seasons  of  ment^  di8tTl^ 
tion ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect  it  came  out  with  such  appalling  fone, 
that  the  person — a  young  female — ^  whom  it  was  addressed,  actually  led 
in  the  utmost  terror  from  his  presence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  my  venerable  frieadi 
by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1782,  and  also  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  iu  1784. 

Dr.  Wales  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Miles  of  Milford,  who  wm 
a  sealous  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  eldest  child,  who  also  bore  his  name,  died  November  20,  1790,  while  i 
Junior  in  Yale  College,  and  a  Funeral  Oration  was  pronounced  on  the  ooci* 
sion  by  Samuel  Lathrop,  one  of  his  class-mates.  He  has  one  son  still  living, 
a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  and  lately  chosen  a  member  of  the  SeDate  of 
the  United  States,  from  Delaware.  His  daughter  also,  who  is  married  to  the 
Hon.  Scth  Staples  of  New  York,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Wales  preached  the  annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  in  the  year  1785.  It  is  the  only  production  of  his,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  published.  It  is  a  highly  patriotic  and  stirring  discourse,  and 
certainly  is  among  the  better  specimens  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  communicate  in 
respect  to  the  great  and  good  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire.  If  it  shall 
help  in  any  degree  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory,  it  will  be  to  me  i 
source  of  true  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Granvillb,  4th  May.  1854. 

My  dear  Sir :  During  my  College  life,  Dr.  Wales  was  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  College,  and  was,  most  of  the  time,  our  stated  preacher  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
was  also,  for  nearly  a  year,  a  boarder  in  his  family.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
what  opportunities  I  had  of  knowing  him. 

I  can  truly  say  that  no  officer  of  the  College  was  more  universally  and  more 
highly  respected  and  revered  than  he;  though,  possibly,  something  in  this  respect 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  gOTemment  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  students,  except  as  he  addressed  them 
ttom  the  pulpit.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  disparaging  word 
uttered  concerning  him,  during  the  whole  of  my  coU^ate  course. 

As  to  his  peTsoi\a\  api^eaT%.TiC)&,  Vv&  was  ab5ut  the  middle  height,  slightly  indioed 
to  corpulency,  \)sld,  TO\r[id-^%.^o\tt^,\ka^ ^ Wm^  ^T\!aaj^^^^^'^\iSj^\]tty  intellectial 
ikoe,  and  a  more  ma^oaJdj^  aiL^  aiW«QK\JvrED%V*5K.  ^Ct3axv\"t^xBsaEX3«t  \a\k^^m8).^ 
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Umost  any  other  person.  Though  he  was  remarkably  gra^e  in  his  deportment, 
he  was  far  from  having  a  severe  temperament,  and  manifested  the  most  kindly 
spirit  in  aU  his  relations.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  in  the 
least  of  vanity,  or  affectation,  or  parade.  You  always  felt  the  dignity  of  his  aspect 
and  manners,  and  the  weight  of  his  character;  but  you  felt  that  all  that  he  said 
and  did,  was  the  simple  working  of  a  great  mind  and  an  excellent  heart.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  person  who  resembled  him  so  much  as  my  venerable  instructer. 
Dr.  Backus  of  Somers;  though  even  ?ie  fell  behind  him  in  personal  dignity. 

Dr.  Wales  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  There  was 
great  power  and  majesty  in  his  voice,  and  he  used  it  with  the  happiest  effect.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  action;  but  it  was  all  evidently  the  prompting  of  nature,  and 
it  always  heightened  the  effect  of  what  he  said.  His  sermons  were  perspicuous, 
logical,  forcible  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth,  in  which  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
were  alike  contemplated.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Puri- 
tan school.  He  preached,  as  Dr.  Dwight  did  after  him,  an  entire  system  of  Theo- 
logy, which  reached  through  a  period  of  four  years,  so  that  each  class  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  of  it. 

You  are  aware  that  a  dark  cloud  came  over  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days, 
and  that  his  noble  mind,  under  the  influence  of  a  fearful  disease,  was  reduced  to  a 
wreck.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  seized  vrith  epilepsy  while  he  was  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper,  and  President  Stiles  was  obliged  to  take  his  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  service.  I  had  an  opportunity,  from  living  in  his  family,  to 
witness  the  progress  of  his  malady,  and  its  terrible  eficcts  upon  both  his  mind 
and  body.  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY. 


-••- 


SAMUEL  AND  NATHANIEL  NILES  * 

1770—1814. 

Samuel  Niles  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Niles,  who  lived  in  Braintree^  Mass.,  from  1639  till  his  death  in  Febni- 
ary,  1694.  Samuel,  the  grandfather,  was  born  May  1, 1674,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1699.  He  afterwards  preached,  for  some  time,  in  a 
district  in  Rhode  Island  called  ''  Ministerial  Lands."  In  1710,  he  removed 
from  Kingston  to  Braintree,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second 
church,  May  23,  1711.  In  1759,  sixty  years  after  he  received  his  Bach- 
elor's degree,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  died  May  1, 1762, 
aged  eighty-eight.  He  published  TristitisB  Ecclesiarum;  or  a  brief  and 
sorrowful  account  of  the  present  churches  in  New  England,  1745 ;  Vindi- 
cation of  divers  important  doctrines,  1752  ;  The  true  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  in  answer  to  John  Taylor's  work  on  the  same  subject,  1757. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Niles,  who  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  held  various  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
died  in  1804.  He  (the  son)  was  born  at  Braintree,  December  14,  1743. 
In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  gay  and  thoughtless,  without,  however,  mani- 
festing any  marked  perverseness  of  temper.  His  first  intellectual  develop- 
ments indicated  a  much  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and  it  was  determined, 
at  an  early  period,  that  he  should  have  tiie  benefit  of  a  liberal  Qd^<sa^^sci. 

•  MS.  from  his  fanSli. 
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He  fitted  for  College  under  the  instmotion  of  the  Rev.  Kaekiel  Dodge,' 
Bunbter  of  Abington.  He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  tad 
graduated  in  1769,  being  a  classmate  of  the  late  Re^.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanliope 
Smith.  In  the  last  year  of  his  College  course,  his  mind  was  directed  witk 
great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  became,  as  he  hoped, 
radically  renewed.  With  this  change  of  feeling  and  of  character  orignitt«cl 
the  purpose  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  mmt- 
diately  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  uadt: 
Hr.  Dodge,  who  had  directed  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College.  He 
oontinued  with  him,  howeyer,  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the  dedining 
health  of  Mr.  Dodge,  who  died  a  few  months  after.  Mr.  Niles  then  wot 
to  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  with 
whom  he  pursued  his  studies  for  nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1770,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  minis- 
ters, convened  at  Middleborough,  Mass. 

Immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  he  commenced  his  labours  at  Ahii^Un. 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  there  four  Sabbaths.  After  this,  he  preached  » 
short  time  in  Boston,  and  then  returned  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Abiif- 
ton,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1771,  received  an  invitation  to  settle  tlwre. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  miniitn 
on  the  25th  of  September  following. 

Here  Mr.  Niles  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  until  disease  rendeied 
him  incapable  of  any  further  public  effort.  He  was  blessed  with  a  fira 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  bating  only  a  somewhat  more  than  onfi- 
nary  degree  of  weakness  of  nerves.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  be 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
He  was  able,  however,  subsequently,  to  ride,  and  sometimes  to  attend  public 
worship.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  listened 
earnestly  to  all  that  they  had  to  say,  especially  on  religious  subjects;  but 
he  was  unable,  at  any  time,  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words  himself- 
To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  occasionally  called  to  see  him,  k< 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  his  malady ;  and  when  inquired  of  whether,  if  be 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  work,  he  would  still  preach  the  same 
doctrines  which  had  constituted  the  basis  of  his  public  ministrations,  b€ 
answered  unhesitatingly,  and  with  great  emphasis,  in  the  affirmative.  He 
died  on  the  I6th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Randolpb. 
from  2  Timothy,  v.  7,  8.     "  J  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  &c. 

Mr.  Niles  had  at  once  a  talent  and  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speculatioii. 
In  September,  1810,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  of  Rridgewater  preached  a  semwa 
before  the  Association  of  Ministers,  at  Middleborough,  in  which  some  of  the 
Arminian  views  were  clearly  and  ably  put  forth.  As  the  sermon  was  after 
wards  published,  Mr.  Niles  set  himself  to  reply  to  it,  but  had  not  finished 
his  answer  when  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  It  was,  however,  afterwardf 
published,  and  all  must  acknowledge,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
author's  positions,  that  it  evinces  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power,  sod 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.     Beside  this  pamphlet 

*  ExEKiEL  I>oi>ou  ^K««  Ymtti  «Xl&»xi<^«rit«t>  VkM&.^  Vn  1722 ;  WM  f^mdoated  mi  Hftirsfd  Col- 
lege in  1749*,  iTM  oTdBined  »X.  k\»Sxifym>  HksKj  *!&>  V\^\  «aA  ^<«^  ^^ta  v»vno<,  aMd  tmtf 
•ight.  ^ 
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Mr.  Niles  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Oeneral  Washington,  1800 : 
and  a  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  1801. 

Mr.  Niles  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Dodge,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1772.  They  had  eight 
ehildren, — two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Niles  survived  her  husband 
many  years,  and  died  April  1,  1840,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

Campeixo,  Mass.,  October  9,  1851. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  Mr. 
Niles,  worthy  of  preservation,  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  remem- 
ber him,  indeed,  as  one  highly  esteemed  and  venerated  by  the  religious  community 
of  this  region,  when  I  came  hither  in  1812.  But  I  saw  him  living  only  once;  and 
that  was  when  I  went  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  after  he  had  been,  some  time,  under 
the  influence  of  that  paralysis,  which  put  a  period  to  his  active  labours.  I  then 
looked  upon  his  majestic  form  and  '*  reverend  head," — ^the  shattered  habitation 
of  a  powerful  mind, — with  mingled  veneration  and  regret;  and  vainly  wished 
that  I  might  have  heard, — if  it  were  but  once, — the  unobstructed  eloquence  of 
those  lips,  which  now  so  feebly  gave  me  their  paternal  greeting.  Mr.  Niles  left 
not  many  written  records  of  his^labours.  His  public  discourses  were  prepared 
with  but  little  aid  from  the  pen ;  yet,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  infer  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  termed  extemporaneous.  They  were  the  productions 
of  a  well  furnished,  well  balanced,  and  industrious  mind, — studious  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  around  him;  taking  the  themes  of  his  daily  meditation  from 
the  word  of  God;  and  elaborating  them  by  close  and  consecutive  thought  into 
the  various  forms  of  ''doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteoua- 
ness,"  which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  period  and  the  place  of  his  official 
aervice.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  and  highly  effective  preacher.  On  the  arena  of 
theological  controversy,  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  brethren  as  having 
few  superiors. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency  of  personal 
recollection,  by  adding  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Niles'  character,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Emmons  of  Franklin,  who  lived  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  dated  September  11th,  1832.    It  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  Father  of  spirits  endowed  Mr.  Niles  with  superior  intellectual  and  reason- 
ing powers.  I  rarely  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  a 
stronger  or  clearer  mind,  and  who  could  penetrate  deeper  into  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
had  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  truth,  connection,  harmony,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  first  principles  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
qualified  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever 
lieard.  His  sermons  were  not  superficial,  but  full  of  great  and  weighty  truths, 
which  not  only  commanded  the  serious  and  eager  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
deeply  impressed  their  hearts  and  consciences.  No  man,  whether  learned  or 
nnktraed,  whether  a  lover  or  hater  of  the  truth,  could  sit  under  his  preaching 
with  levity  or  indifference.  His  grave  and  dignified  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in 
connection  with  his  truly  genuine  eloquence,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  largest 
mndience  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
oould  render  himself  agreeable  in  his  common  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple; but  he  was  more  especially  entertaining  in  private  circles^  V^^  I^Vsis^^mSom^^ 
his  wit,  and  his  curious,  amusing,  striking,  and  pertuvcivV.  a.TAA^^2^Mk.  '^^  '^l^"* 
however,  turn  with  pecaliw  ease  and  proprkdy  from  «m»iX  \»^te»'aisa«X.i»»«^ 
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saMects,  and  oooTene  Tery  serioiisly  and  instnictiTelj  apon  doctriiul  and  expoi- 
mental  religion.  On  all  proper  occasions,  his  speech  was  seasoned  with  the  ak 
of  Divine  grace)  and  suited  to  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  disconsolate,  nd 
animate  the  most  growing  Christian.  I  will  only  add  one  more  rare  and  shimag 
trait  in  his  character.  ^  He  was  one  of  the  most  undisguised,  (rank,  and  &itUi 
friends  I  ever  knew.     He  was  an  Israelite  indeed." 

Not  douhting  that  the  above  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  Mr.  Niles,  as  fiu'  as  it  goei, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  respect  and  affection, 

DANIEL  HUNTINGTOK. 

Mr.  Niles  had  an  elder  brother,  more  commonly  known  as  Judge  Niks, 
who,  though  never  orduned,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  civil  life,  wm 
nevertheless  a  preacher  from  a  period  a  little  subsequent  to  his  graduation  tiD 
his  death.  The  following  account  of  him  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  RiT. 
David  Thurston,  D.  D.,  of  Maine,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Niles,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  his. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.\  April  3, 1741. 
He  was  matriculated  a  member  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  health  failed,  m 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  College  in  his  first  or  second  year.  He  wts, 
however,  able,  subsequently,  to  resume  his  studies,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1766,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  He  had  a  high  rank  in  general  scholarship,  but  excelled 
more  particularly  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  metaphysics.  He  was  tt 
able  debater,  and  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Socratic  method  of  argoiig. 
It  was  doubtless  this  trait  which  acquired  for  him  and  his  brother  Samael 
while  at  College,  the  appellation  said  to  have  been  given  them — Bothera- 
turn  Primus  and  Botheration  Secundus.  After  hb  graduation  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Though  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  it 
was  only  when  other  medical  assistance  could  not  readily  be  obtained ;  sod 
for  these  services  be  generally  refused  compensation.  He  was  also,  for  i 
while,  a  student  at  law ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Net 
York.  Among  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar,  was  Lindley  Murray,  afterwards  the  celebrated  grammarian. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy.  It  wia 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  something  that  the  Doctor  had  heard  respecting 
Mr.  Niles,  that  he  was  led  to  say  to  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  begin  anew.  He  gave  him  for  a  theme  upon  which 
to  study  and  write,  **The  existence  and  attributes  of  God.'*  Mr.  Niles  said,— 
**  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God."  **  What,''  said  the  Doctor,  "come 
here  to  study  Divinity,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God  !"  Mr.  Niles 
replied, — **  I  had  believed  there  was  a  God  ;  but  you  said  I  must  give  up 
all  my  preconceived  opinions."  After  bothering  the  Doctor  a  while,  he 
pursued  his  studies  very  successfully,  and  ultimately  became  an  able  theolo- 
gian. In  due  time,  he  received  the  customary  approbation  and  recommend- 
ation to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
as  in  New  Haven  and  Torrincford  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Charlestown  and 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  over  several  parishes ;  but  declined  all  the  invitations  ; — whether  fir(Ha 
insufficient  health  or  some  other  cause,  is  not  now  known.  He  was  aoens- 
tomed  to  say  that  he  had  seventeen  .calls ;  but  they  were  all  to  go  away,  so 
that  he  never  waa  otd^Aii^^.  Y^v&  \ift«\^^  «:^\sv  ^<^  \Kt  ^^^XsAod  thai  he  waf 
oonstrained  to  rdmcvjaaAi  \\i^  m\TaaXxi  %a  ib^^^^^MAss^. 
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He  took  up  his  residence  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Elijah  Lothrop,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
town.  Here  his  mechanical  talent  was  displayed  in  the  invention  of  n 
method  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  water  power.  This  was  the  first 
inTention  of  the  kind  in  the  Unitod  States.  Proving  successful,  he  con- 
nected with  it  a  woollen  card  manufactory.  During  his  residence  in 
Norwich,  he  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  purchased  lands  in 
Yennont,  principally  in  Orange  County, — then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
He  had  a  tract  in  what  is  now  West  Fairlee.  He  engaged  some  twenty 
young  men,  *'  of  vigorous  health  and  good  moral  character,"  to  clear  up  a 
fiurm  for  him  in  that  place ;  for  which  service  they  were  to  receive  a  stipula* 
ted  amount  of  land.  Hither  he  removed  his  family,  and  became  the  first 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  here,  his  estimable 
oompanion  was  removed  by  death.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1787,  he  was 
again  married  to  Eliza  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  William  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  Mass., — a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  the  finest 
moral  qualities. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Niles'  removal  to  Vermont,  he  came  much  into  public 
notice,  and  occupied  successively  several  important  civil  stations.  In  1784, 
be  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  for  many  yean 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  1791  to  1795,  he  represented  the  State 
in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  censors  for  revising  the  State  Constitution. 
He  was  six  times  chosen  Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  1793  to  1820,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important  service  to  the  institution. 

As  a  metaphysician  and  intelle6tual  philosopher,  he  had  probably  few 
superiors.  His  uncommon  quickness  of  discernment  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  to  enter  more  profoundly  into  abstruse  subjects  than  any 
other  man  to  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen.  He  was  among  the 
earliest,  most  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of  what  is  called  the  **  Taste 
scheme."  In  the  Orange  Association  of  ministers,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  subjects  relating  to  moral  agency,  necessity  and  liberty,  depend- 
ance  and  accountableness,  and  other  kindred  topics,  were  discussed  with  great 
interest ;  and  Judge  Niles  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions. 

When  not  absent  on  public  business,  he  preached  in  his  own  house  for 
twelve  years  ;  and  afterwards,  until  the  people  were  able  to  erect  a  house 
of  worship,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  some  distance  to  preach  in  school 
houses  to  the  destitute.  These  were  emphatically  labours  of  love,  for  he 
rarely  received  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  them.  During  the  later 
period  of  his  preacldng,  he  did  not  write  hb  sermons.  He  could  not  Be  called^ 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  popular  preacher ;  but  his  discourses 
were  rich  in  important  truths,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language, 
and  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  He  seemed  wholly  to  forget  himself 
in  his  subject.  His  devotional  exercises  were  characterized  by  great  solemnity 
and  the  most  profound  reverence  and  humility,  as  well  as  filial  confidence  in 
his  Heavenly  Father.  In  whatever  capacity  he  acted,  his  great  object 
seemed  to  be  to  do  good  to  others. 

Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the  more  vigorous  and  able  writers  of  his  day. 
He  published  four  Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer,  1778  \  Vhq  i^Sa^swos^w^^ 
Confession  of  Sin  and   Forgiveness,  1778  •,   V»^o  9>«nn«wa  «oSo.^^^rA.  ^^ 
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perfection  of  Gk>d  the  foantun  of  good,"  1777 ;  a  Sermon  on  vain  amueniflBli; 
and  a  Letter  to  a  friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  impenitent  sinnen  kaiv 
the  natural  power  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts,  1809.  He  also  wrote 
largely  for  newspapers,  and  contribated  a  number  of  articles  to  the  TbMb- 
gical  Magasine.         * 

He  continued  to  preach  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  alu 
maintained  his  studious  habits  through  life ;  and  in  his  latter  days  psrties- 
larly  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bibk. 
When  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  in  family  worship;  ha 
sat  in  his  chair  with  patriarchal  dignity,  while  those  around  him  were  catch- 
ing the  warm  breathings  of  his  devout  spirit.  He  died  in  the  utmost  tna- 
quillity,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1828,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  agi. 

Mr.  Niles  was  in  several  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  The  strength 
of  his  intellect,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  his  unbending  integrity,  his  wonder 
fal  versatility,  and  vast  resources,  form  a  combination  of  qualities  xvelj 
found  in  the  same  individual.  All  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  all  the  honciin 
oonferred  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  regard  only  as  means  of  higher  usefnloMi. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  hii 
intense  and  impartial  benevolence.  D.  T. 
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PETER  THACHER,  D.  D  * 

1770—1802. 
FROM  THE  HON.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  L.  L.  D., 

MEMBER  OE   THF  SENATE  Of    THE  UNITED    STATES. 

Boston,  December  11, 1847. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  brief 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Thacher.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  his  ministry,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  in  not 
only  friendly,  but  intimate,  relations  with  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  OxenbriJge  Thacher,*  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  early  patriots  of  the  Kevolutiou.  He  was  bom  at  Milton, 
a  Tillage  in  this  vicinity,  March  21,  1752;  was  graduated  at  Hanard  Col- 
lege in  1769 ;  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Maiden,  September  19, 
1770.  He  there  became  endeared  to  his  people  by  his  affectionate  deport- 
ment ;  and,  being  gifted  with  a  good  person,  melodious  voice,  fine  delivery, 
and  fervid  eloquence,  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  pulpit 
orator,  and  to  be  rated  higher  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
at  least  his  equals  in  erudition,  but  without  the  advantage  of  his  brilliiot 
endowments. 

•  Emerion'a  Fun.  Senn.— Maas.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Palfroy'i  and  Lothiop*8  Hist.  Dbc.- 
Allen's  Biog.  Diet. — Traditionary  renuniscecces  from  Dr.  Tappan. 

t  OzENBBiDOB  Thacher  YfM  gradoatod  at  Harvard  College  in  1738,  and  died  Jnlj  8, 176S, 
afed  fortr-fiFe,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  four  RefMreaentatiTes  in  the  (ieneral  Coart  for  tb« 
town  of  Boeton.  He  published  two  pamphlets — one  in  1760,  on  gold  coin ;  another  in  1764, 
•atiiled  "  The  sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasioned  by  ao  Act  to  lay  certain  duties  is 
Um  BriUih  Co\omt«  and  VVKuVaiWoTA.'' 
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t,,TIio  oliarcli  and  congregation  in  Brittle  street, — juatlj  or  not, — were 

ngardcd  as  Botncnbat  fuEtidious  in  their  estimate  of  the  (|UBUfication9  reqni- 
■ito  for  the  pulpit  ;  and  ihey  were  under  a  general  impression  that  the  loSR 
of  their  late  pastor.  Dr.  Cooper,  could  not  be  repnired.  This  made  it  diffi' 
enlt  to  agree  upon  any  successor,  nhosc  protenHions  were  not  confirraed  hj 
Ml  established  celebrity  :  of  course,  it  vrsa  not  easy  to  find  one  among  the 
mere  candidates  for  the  minUtry.  though  among  them  were  pcreons  of  great 
ptomise.  They,  at  length,  decided,  with  much  unanimity,  to  invite  Mr. 
Thacher  to  leave  hia  parish  iu  Maiden  and  settle  with  them.  This  trans- 
lation from  one  pariEh  to  another,  nas,  at  that  day,  if  not  a  novel,  a  very 
rare,  procedure.  The  connection  between  pastor  and  flock  was  regarded  as 
BBored,  and  dissoluble  only  for  inipcrutire  reasons,  and  by  regular  process. 
The  complaints  of  the  good  people  of  Maiden  and  of  many  sympathizera 
were  loud  and  bitter.  The  parish,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
beoanie  at  last  reconciled  to  a  separation,  which  was  undeniably  advanta- 
geoos  to  the  worldly  circumstances  of  their  beloved  pastor ;  and  ho  was 
Moardingly  dismissed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1T84,  and  was  installed 
ID  Brattle  street,  January  12,  1785.  where  he  continued  to  officiate  soven- 
leen  years,  and  until  his  last  illness,  in  1802. 

During  Ibis  entire  period,  he  enjoyed,  as  I  hare  reason  to  believe,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  If  some  were  disappointed  in  finding  that 
hie  theological  acquirements  did  not  rbo  to  the  highest  standard  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  they  were  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  his  talents 
were  quite  above  mediocrity,  and  were  edified  by  the  pathos  and  solemnity 
of  his  prayers,  the  manifold  graces  of  hia  oratory,  and  the  substantial  piety 
and  worthiness  of  his  whole  character. 

Dr.  Thauber  was  above  the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  moved  with 
a  natural  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  features  were  regular,  bis  counta- 
Donce  bland  though  animated,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  a  roild  lustre 
through  spectacles,  which  he  always  wore.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
finished  gentleman  ;  and  bis  society  was  constantly  sought  by  Bowdoin, 
Hancock,  and  all  the  dinner-giving  gentry  of  jhat  day.  On  these  occasions, 
he  was  always  found  a  welcome  and  ehecrfiil  companion,  rcasonaoly  fond 
of  the  rational  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  always  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  calling. 

He  died  at  Savannah,  whither  be  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  hb  health, 
December  16,  1802, — thirteen  days  after  his  arrival  there.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  solemniied  at  the  Communion  Lecture  preceding  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1803.  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  First  cburob  preached  the 
lennon.     The  mortal  remains  were  not  present. 

There  b  one  circumstance  in  Dr.  Thaoher'a  ministry,  which,  probably, has 
not  its  parallel  in  any  ministry  in  America.  I  refer  to  tbe  foot  that 
be  preached  funeral  sermons  for  three  Governors  of  the  Commonwoulth, — 
namely,  Bowdoin,  Hancock,  and  Sumner, — all  metubcrs  of  his  parish,  and 
all  holding  the  office  of  Oovernor,  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  hi* 
ministry  of  seventeen  years. 

I  am  most  respectfoUy, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  G.  OTIS. 
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SUPPLSITBNTART    NOTICES. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and,  at  tkc 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  a  student  at  the  Boitot 
pnblic  Grammar  school.  Boston  was  the  place  of  the  family  resideaee; 
bat,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  lived  in  Milton,  haying  bea 
driven  from  town  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  Toid| 
Thaoher,  &om  his  earliest  years,  gave  indications  of  a  serious  mind,  and  it 
was  predicted  by  some  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  hb  yoat]ifBl 
tendencies,  that  he  was  destined  to  follow  in  the  brilliant  track  of  serenl 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  become,  like  them,  a  burning  and  shining  ligkt 
of  the  American  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  his  father  left  his  family  in  somewhat  straitened  ciicm- 
stances,  having  been  more  ambitious  of  fame  and  usefulness  than  of  wetltk. 
Hhere  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  testify  their  respect  for  tbe 
father  by  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  son.  Through  the  inflneDce 
of  his  teacher,  the  venerable  Lovell,  his  admission  to  College  was  somewbat 
hastened,  and  his  course,  especially  in  the  severer  studies,  was  less  thonwgb 
than  could  have  been  desired.  His  ruling  passion,  from  his  earliest  yean, 
seems  to  have  been  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  his  fellow 
men ;  and  to  this  every  thing  else  was  rendered  subordinate,  and,  so  ftf  ai 
possible,  subservient.  With  the  studies  belonging  appropriately  to  his  Col- 
lege course,  he  connected  the  study  of  Theology  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation,  he  was  well  nigh  prepared,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time, 
to  enter  on  his  professional  career.  And,  after  residing  a  few  months  io 
Chelsea,  as  head  of  the  Grammar  school  in  that  place,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and,  within  a  short  time,  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  awakened  an  uncommon  interest.  The  mul- 
titude crowded  after  him,  and  hung  upon  hi;^  lips,  almost  as  if  he  had  been* 
representative  from  some  brighter  world.  Whitefield,  in  reference  particu- 
larly to  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  called  him  •*  the  Young  Elijah ;"  and 
the  strictness  of  his  orthodoxy,  not  less  than  the  depth  and  warmth  of  hi« 
devotion,  gave  him  great  favour,  especially  with  the  more  zealous  portioaof 
the  religious  community. 

He  was  married,  October  3,  1770,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  and  had  tea 
children,  two  of  whom  were  clergymen.  The  elder,  ThomcLs  Gushing,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cburA 
in  Lynn,  August  13,  1794  ;  was  dimisscd  February  3,  1813;  and  died  ia 
1849.  The  younger,  Samuel  Cooper,  was  successor  to  Dr.  Kirkland  u 
minister  of  the  New  South  church,  Boston.  Another  son,  Peter  Oxest- 
bridge,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796,  was  an  eminent  Uwyer. 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  and  died  in  1843. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  found  earnest  and  resolute  ia 
the  cause  of  his  country.  Many  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  breathed 
a  spirit  of  glowing  patriotism,  and  were  admirably  adapted  to  stimulate  hia 
hearers  to  peril  every  thing,— if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  for  their 
country's  liberty.  In  private  also  he  evinced  much  of  the  same  spirit ;  and 
sometimes  addressed  considerable  assemblages  of  his  fellow  citizens,  with 
great  eloquence  and  effect,  upon  the  state  of  the  times.  He  even,  on  one 
occasion,  joined  a  military  corps  ;  but,  having  put  himself  under  comm»i«i 
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of  the  military  officer  of  the  town,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home,  that 
he  might  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  the  appropriate 
duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1776,  he  delivered,  at  Watertown,  by  request 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  an  Oration  against  standing 
armies,  forming  one  of  a  series  which  had  been  delivered  during  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  Old  South  church,  commemorative  of  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy in  which  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  figured  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  1770.  It  was  such  an  effort  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  spirit  like  his,  fired  with  the  loftiest  patriotism.  It  was 
published  shortly  after  it  was  pronounced,  and  has  lately  been  republished, 
with  the  other  Orations  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  in  a  volume  entitled 
**  Boston  Orations." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  Convention  assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  Boston,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State ;  and  of  this  Convention 
Dr.  Thacher  was  an  axstive  and  influential  member.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
debate  ol  the  question,  '*  Whether  the  office  of  Governor  should  be  contin- 
ued '' — vigorously  opposing  the  measure  ;  and,  even  after  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  he  still  objected  to  connecting  with  the-  office  the  title  of 
JSxcellency.  He  closed  the  sitting  of  that  Convention  with  prayer.  His 
mind  gradually  underwent  a  change  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  came  at  length  to  regard  the  whole  instrument  with 
warm  approbation. 

Dr.  Thacher  received  many  tokens  of  public  respect,  and  filled  various  posts 
of  public  usefulness.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  updh 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  was  a  member,  and  for 
some  time  Secretary,  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  North  America ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Charitable  Fi^e  Society ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Humane  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute widows  and  children  of  deceased  ministers.  During  the  seventeen  years 
of  his  ministry  in  Boston,  he  was  fifteen  years  Chaplain  to  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court.  These  various  places  he  filled  with  most 
exemplary  diligence,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  which  they  severally  devolved  upon  him. 

As  a  preacher,  his  popularity  was  intimately  connected  with  his  graceful 
and  attractive  manner,  and  particularly  with  his  remarkable  gift  in  prayer. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  natural,  perspicuous,  but  by  no  means  highly 
ornate,  style;  and  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  that  have  been 
published,  they  were  respectable  as  intellectual  productions,  yet  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  produced  with  comparatively  little  effort.  If  his 
hearers  were  not  often  captivated  by  original  and  striking  views  of  Divine 
truth,  neither  were  they  offended  by  vain  attempts  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  remarkably  gifted  in  respect  to  social  qualities.  Besides 
possessing  a  large  share  of  general  intelligence  and  an  uncommon  grace  and 
^Msility  of  communication,  he  had  an  almost  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  were  always  at  hand  to  illustrate  any  topic  upon  which  he  q<^^q;^i^sc«k^ 
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is  religious  character  is  represented  as  haying  shone  most  brightly  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life.  During  the  period  when  he  wai 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world  politically  and  socially  at  so  many  pointB, 
the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  b  said  to  have  considerably  abated, 
and  his  public  ministrations  to  have  become,  if  not  less  popular,  at  leut 
less  spiritual,  and  less  effectiTc.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  in'nistrj, 
especially  when  the  evil  days  of  adversity  came,  his  mind  recovered  the 
tone  of  deep  evangelical  feeling  which  he  had  early  exhibited,  and  Chruti- 
anity,  by  her  most  serene  and  heavenly  influences,  illumined  his  path  to  the 
grave.  In  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Dr.  Tappan,  Profei»sor  of  Theologj 
in  Harvard  College,  a  shortp  time  before  his  death,  he  distinctly  recognised 
the  fftct  of  his  having  sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  the  vigour  of  hii 
religious  affections,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  connections  with  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  he  was  then  comforted  bj  i 
revival  of  the  better  experience  of  other  days,  and  by  reading  the  works  of 
Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  from  which  he  had 
formerly  derived  so  much  edification  and  consolation.  In  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Stillman  also,  shorty  before  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  the  South. 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  his  disease,  which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
would  have  a  &tal  issue,  and  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  ''  The  doctrines 
that  I  have  preached  are  now  my  only  comfort.  My  hopes  are  built  on  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ."  The  last  words  which  he  uttered 
were,  **  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour."  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  Lothrop,  both  of 
whom  were  Dr.  Thucher's  successors  in  the  pastoral  office,  agree  in  stating 
that  **  in  early  life  his  religious  opinions  were  rigidly  Calvanistic,"  but  thai 
they  relaxed  into  a  somewhat  milder  form  in  the  progress  of  his  minisur. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Thacher's  publications : — An  Oration 
against  standing  armies,  1776.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Eliot,  1778.  Three  Sermons  in  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments. 
178*2.  Observations  on  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  New  England,  with 
Strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped  by  some  churches, 
1783.  A  Reply  to  strictures  upon  the  preceding.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Joshua  Paine,*  1788.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Kellogg,t 
1788.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston,  1789.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Wm.  F.  Rowland,!  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Bowdoin, 
1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Hancock,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Stillman, 
Jr.,  1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  T.  C.  Thacber,  1794. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  1795. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  1796.  A  Sermon  oc 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  1796.     A  Sermon  before  a  8oci- 

• 

*  Joshua  Paihb  was  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Mara. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  is 
1784;  VIM  ordained  at  Cbarlestown,  January  10,  1787;  and  died  Fcbruarj  27,  1788,  io  hii 
twenty-fifth  year.     A  young  man  of  great  promise. 

t  Elijah  Kellogo  was  a  native  of  South  Uadley,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  DartDOVth 
Collego  in  1785;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Portland,  October  1, 1788;  received 
Edward  Payson  a£  his  colleague  in  1807;  was  dismissed  December  5,  1811;  became  the  partor 
of  another  church  oonsistin^of  part  of  bis  original  church  in  1812;  and  died  in  1843.  H* 
published  an  Oration  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  1795. 

t  William  Frederick  Rowland  whs  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  st 
Dutmonth  College  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Exeter,  rf.  H.,  Jo* 
2,  1790 ;  and  died  in  1843.  lie  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  New  Hampshire  io  17M- 
•od  alio  in  1809,  \k>\^  of  w^ck  ^«te  publiahed. 
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etj  of  FreemasoDs,  1797.  A  Sennon  at  th^  intennent  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clarke,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Oill,  1798.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Goyemor  Sumner,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  completion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
1800. 
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A  Mbthod  roB  Pkatxb.    18mo,  .  40 

ThB  COMMX7inOAlfT*8  COMPAITIOH,  .        40 

Dailt  Communioh  with  God,     .  80 

plxasajftkus  of  a  rxuoioub  lifb,  .     80 

Hervey,  Rev.  James. 

MSOITATIOKS  AMD  COKTIMFLATIOlfa, 


40 


Hetherington,  Rev.  William  M. 

IlmrORT  OF  THB  CHUBOH  of  SOOTLAITD,  1  60 
UlBTOKT  OF  THX  WXSTMIKSTXB  ASBBM.,       75 

Thx  Mixibtbb'B  Family.   A  Tale, 

Hewitson,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Mbm ont  OF.    By  the  JBer.  J.  BalUie, 

Hill,  George. 

Lbctitbxb  on  Diyinitt. 


76 


85 


8to, 


SOO 


250 


76 
80 


Historic  Doubts 

Rboabdino  Napolxon  Bonapaxtx,   .     60 

Hodge,  Charles,  D.D. 

ExpoemoN  of  thb  Ephxbianb,    Syo,  .  S  00 
*0n  First  Gobinthianb.    12ino, . 
Ebbatb  and  Rxyixwb.    Sto, 

Hooker,  Rev.  H. 

Thx  Philobophy  of  Unbxlixf,    . 
Thx  Ubbb  of  Adyxbbity.    18mo, 

Howard,  John ; 

Or,  Thx  Pbibon  Wobld  of  Eitbopx,  .     75 

Home,  Thomas  H. 

*An  Intboduotion  to  thb  Cbitioal 
Study  and  Knowlbdob  of  tbb 
Holy  Sobiptubbb.  8  yoIb.,  royal 
8vo.  Half  cloth,  $8  60;  doth,  $4; 
library  style,  $5 ;  In  1  Yol.,  sheep,    .  4  00 

Home,  Bishop. 

A  COXMBNT.  ON  thx  BOOX  OF  PlBALMB,   1  60 

Howe,  John. 

Thb  Rbdbbmxb^b  Txaxb,       ...     60 

Howell,  Rev.  J.  W. 

Pbbfbot  Pbaob.    ISmo,       ...     80 

Howie,  John. 

Thb  Scots  Wobthixb.    Syo,  .  1  60 

Huss. 

BiBif  oiB  OF  John  Hubb,        ...     95 

Infant's  Progress. 

Illustrated.    ISmo,        ....     60 


Jacobus,  Melancthon  W.,  D.D. 

NoTBB  ON  THB  Nbw  Txbtaxxnt,  Crit- 
ical and  Explanatory.  And  incor- 
porating, with  the  Notes,  on  a  new 
plan,  the  moet  approved  harmony  of 
the  four  GkMpels.  With  lUostrationB. 
Vol.  1. — Mattbxw.    12nio,  .  $ 

YoL  II. — Mabk  and  Lukb.    12ino,     . 
Vol  IlL — John.    12mo, 
VoL  IV.— -AoTB.    (Preparing), 

*gatbchxncal  quibtion-bookb  on 

thx  aboyx: 
Yol.  L — Matthxw,  per  dozen, 
YoL  II.— Maxk. 
YoL  IIL— Lirxx, 
YoL  lY.— John, 


75 
76 
76 


» 


(I 


James,  Rev.  John  Angel. 

Thx  Youno  Woman*s  Fbibnd,     . 
Thb  Young  Man's  Fbibnd,  . 
Chbistian  Duty,  .... 
Thb  Coubbb  of  Faith,  . 
Chbistian  Pbofbssob.    16ino,     . 
Thx  Chbistian  Fatuxb's  Pbxbent, 
Thb  Anxious  Inquibbb, 
Chbutian  Pbogbbsb,     . 
Thb  Tbub  Chbistian,   . 
Thb  Widow  Dibbctbd, 
Young  Man  fbom  Homx    18mo, 

Jamie  Gordon. 

Illustrated.    ISino, 

Janeway,  James. 

Hbaybn  upon  Eabth,  . 

A  TOKBN  fob  CniLDBBN, 


60 
50 
50 
50 


75 
75 
75 
76 
75 
75 

ao 

80 
80 
80 
80 


50 


60 
80 


Jay,  Rev.  William. 

MOBNINO     AND    EyKNING    ExbBCISBB, 

for  every  day  in  the  year.  New  and 
elegant  edition,  on  large  type  and 
fine  paper.    In  4  thick  vols.,  royal 

12mo, 4  00 

MoBNiNG  Exbboibbb.  ComraoB  edit.,  75 
Eybnino  ExBBCiSEB.  CoDimon  cditioD,  75 
Fbx.  Scbiptubb  Chabactbbb.    12mo,   1  00 

AUTOBIOGBAPHY  AND  RbMINDOBNOBB,  1  S6 

Tbb  Chbistian  CoNTBMPLATBD.  ISmo,     40 

Jeanie  Morrison. 

lllnstrated.    ISmo,        ....     60 
By  th€  $am6  Author : 

KatbKilbobn.  IlloBtrated.  ISmo,  .  60 
Thb  Pabtob*b  Family.    ISmo,    .  96 

Job,  The  Book  of. 

*Thb  Book  of  Job.  lUnstrated  with 
fifty  Engravings,  from  drawings  by 
John  Gilbert  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  |  ; 
Torkey  morooeo,       .... 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel. 

Babbblas, 60 


GABTKB8*  PUBLIOATIOHB. 


Kennedy^  Grace. 


f  w 


PnuF  O01.TI1XS1  . 

Pinr— io»  m  tior  Pjuxovli, 
Jsn  AixAx,  TWi  L4MI  Qnobi 


Key,  F.  S. 

Pom,  iBdodliig  tte  ••Bter^pu^M 

BUMT.**     IfaM,  .... 

Key 

To  AmbultIi  Bboi 


King,  Dtvid,  LL1.D. 

Tn  BvuMft  XiAaHUP, 

Kitto,  John. 

Daily  Bnu  luomunoM.    SvoIil,  8 
Tbs  Lon  SnmiL    19mo,    .  .1 

LiFB.    Bj  BjlawL    t  toIih  Udm^      .  fl 


76 

90 
60 


00 
00 
00 


40 
60 


I 


Krummacher,  F.  W«,  D.D. 

Trb  Maittb  Lamb,      ... 
Tmb  Lait  Day*  or  Bunu,  . 

Lectures  to  Young  Men. 

DtliTerad  in  Lo&doo.    P«r  toL,  .       .  1  00 

Leighton,  Bishop. 

Qx  nn  (^om,  LoBD^  Pkatbb,  «I«L,  .     76 
Lee,'  William. 

*TuB  I  mpiRATiosr  op  Holt  Sobiptuk^  t  60 

Lighted  Valley,  The. 

Mkmoib  or  Mias  Boltox.    lOmo,        .      75 

Little  Annie's  First  Book. 

with  70  cuta, 86 

Little  Annie's  Second  Book. 

Illastrated.    Square,      ....      40 

Little  Lessons  for  Little  Children. 

Ck>Iored  plates, 60 

Living  to  Christ. 

ISmo, 40 

Locke,  John. 

TuK  Reason  ABLXNSB8  op  CBsnriAinTT,     75 

Loftus,  William  K. 

Tbatkls  and  RESXAKCins  nr  Gbaldca 
AND  SrsiAN A.    8yo.    IIIoAtrated,     .  8  00 

Luther,  Martin. 

A  Ck>MMENTAKT  ON  OaLATTAUB,    .  .  1  60 

Lyman,  Henry. 

Thjb  Marttb  op  SmiATKA.    12ino,      .  1  00  j 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Colonel.  I 

TiiK  Family  at  Ukathsedalk,   .       .      60  ' 
6 


.t 

.1 

.a 


60 
60 


00 
00 


Munim's  Bible  Storiei. 

Bqwi«.   PlitM,    ....       $  61 
BaooiLiomSAm   FlMtm,     .      .     60 

Marshall,  Walter. 
Ox  BASonnoATiOK,     . 

Mason,  Jno.  M.,  DJ>., 

^MnoaoF, too 

Martyrs  and  Covenanters. 

Mmo,      .... 

McCheyne,  Rev.  R.  M., 

Wobxbop.    trolly 8ro, 
Lif  AMP  LwBM,  ■tpMite 

McCosh,  James,  D  J>. 

Om  tMi  Brrm  GonsMvan.    Sro^  .  t 

TfPIOAL  FOBMI  AMD  BPBtBAL  BmM|     .  S 

McCrindell,  Miss  R. 

Tub  CoMTBirr, 

Thx  Sobool-Oibl  zm  Fbamoi^     . 

McGhee,  Rev.  Robert  J. 

LaoruBB  om  BpMMnAMtt  .  S 

Mcllvaine,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  P. 

Tbb  Tbdim  axb  lorn   6f«^  .  a 

Meikle,  James. 

SOLITVDB  BWBRXXVXD^  .... 

Michael  Kemp. 

Illtutrated.    ISino,        .... 

Missionary  of  Kihnany,  The. 

Bkino  a  Mkxoik  op  Albz.  Patxbsob, 

Missions. 

^HK  Origin  and  Histobtop  Mibbionb,  8 

Morning  and  Night  Watches. 

16mo, 

J3^  ths  Mms  AiUhor  : 
Thb  Footsteps  op  St.  Paul,       .       .  1 
The  Words  or  Jesus.    IGoio, 
The  Mind  OP  Jesus.    16mo, 
Mind  and  Words  op  Jesub,  in  1  voL, . 
Family  Prayers.    16ii)o,     . 
The  Woodcutter  op  Lebanon,  etc.,  . 
TuE  Great  Journey,    .... 
EvENiNu  Incense.    16mo,    . 
Memories  op  Bethany.    lOmo,   . 
Faitiipul  Promibbb  Ai  Altab  Stonm, 

Moore,  Rev.  T.  V. 

A  Comment ABT  on  Hagoai,  Zbcha- 

BIAH,  AND  MaLACHX.      StO,  .  S 

More,  Hannah. 

Pbxtatb  Detotions.    In  a  haadsome 
18mo^60a;  iii88mo,i0o.;  gilt,.       .     80 


40 


40 


60 


00 
40 
40 
60 
T5 
60 
SO 
40 
60 
S5 


00 


OAKTBRS»  PUBLIOATIONS. 


MorcH,  J.  D.  / 

HUTOaV  OF  MODBEM  PuiLOtOPHY,  $8  00 

Newton,  Rev.  John, 

Thk  Wobkb  op, 9  00 


Newton,  Miss  A.  L., 

Mkmoikb  or.    By  Ber.  J.  Balllie, 

Opie,  Amelia. 

Talbb;  or,  lUustrstions  of  Lying, 

Owen,  Jolfn,  D.D. 

Hhl  THK  HXBKTWB.     8  TOlS.,  SvO, . 

On  SpnuTUAL  Mindednih,  . 


75 


40 


IS  00 
.      60 


12mo, 


Paley,  William. 

ETiDBif  en  or  OmuBTiAinTT. 
IloEJE  Fattluxm.    Syo,  . 

Pascal,  Blaise. 

Tux  Protikoial  Lrtxbs,    . 

Patcrson,  A.  S. 

On  tub  SaOBTBB  GATMHnif, 

Pearson,  Rev.  Thomas. 

On  Inpidxlitt.    8vo,    . 

Peep  of  Day. 

ISmo, 

By  ths  iotne  AvAor: 

Link  upon  Linb,   . 
Pbkokpt  upon  Pkxobpt, 
SosiPTURx  Pactb.    SSmo, 
Near  IIomr,  . 
Far  Off, 

Philip,  Rev.  Robert. 

Dbvotional  OirxDBS.    9  rola.,     . 

PoUok,  Robert. 

Tax  CovRSR  or  Tiiib.    lOmo,  oloth. 
Tales  or  the  Gotxnantbrs, 
Helen  of  the  Olxn.    ISmo, 
Tbb  Pxrbbcutbo  Faxxlt.   ISmo, 
Ralph  Obmmblu    ISmo, 

Poole,  Matthew. 

*Annotationb  on  thb  Bulb.  8  vola. 

Quarles,  Francis. 

Emblbiib,  Diyinb  and  Mobal,    . 

Ray  of  Light,  A. 

By  the  Rathor  of  **  A  Tbap  to  Catch 

A  SUNBBAJC," 

Richmond,  Legh. 

AnNALB  or  THB  POOB,    .         .         .         . 
DOMBBTIC  POBTEAXTUBB, 

Ridgely,  Thomas,  D.D. 

A  BoDT  or  DnriHRT.   S  rolfc,  Bvo,    . 


1  29 
TO 


1  00 

60 

1  00 

80 

80 
80 
60 
60 
60 


160 


76 
60 
96 
96 
26 


10  00 


76 


86 


40 
75 


4  00 


Romaine,  Rev.  William. 

LiFX,  Walk,  and  Tbhtjipr  or  Farb,  $  60 
Lrtbbs  on  Important  SuBaxon,  60 

Ryle,  Rev.  J.  C. 

LiTiNO  OB  Dbad  ?  18mo,  ...  60 
Whxat  OR  Chaff?  ISmo,  ...  60 
Startling  Qubstionb.    ISmo,    .       .     60 

Bion  AND  Poor, 60 

Pribbt,  Puritan,  and  Prbaohbb,  60 

ExrosnoRT  Tnovoim  on  thb  Qocpxls  : 

MATTiptw.    12mo,      .... 

Mark  and  Lukx,       .... 

John, 

Rutherford,  Samuel. 

LbTTBRS  of  RBY.  SAMinEL  Bvthkrfobd,  1  60 

Sampson,  F.  S.,  D.D. 

*A  Critioal  Cojcmxnt.  on  Hxbbbwb,    2  60 
Schmeid,  C.  Von. 

A  HuNDRKD  Short  Talbb,   ...     60 

Scotia's  Bards. 

lUnstnted.    Cloth,  $2;  doth,  gUt,     .  2  60 

Sermons  on  Retirement,  etc. 

By  Hall,   Taylor,  Lelghton,  Barrow, 
South,  and  others.    16mo, ...     75 

Seymour,  Rev.  M.  H. 

EvRNiNOs  with  thb  Bomanibtb.  12mo,  1  00 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  L.  H. 

Watrr  Drops, 76 

Lbttxrs  TO  MT  PuPiLB.    ISmo,   .  60 

OlxtbLbaybs.    Illustrated.    ISmo,   .  60 

The  Faded  Hope.    ISmo,    ...  60 

Thb  Bot*b  Book.    ISmo,      ...  40 

The  Oirl'b  Book.    ISmo,     ...  40 

The  Child*6  Book.    Square,  86 

Sinclair,  Catherine. 

MoDXRN  Aooomplibhxrntb,  ...  76 

Modern  Sooibtt, 75 

Charub  Sktmour,        ....  80 

Holiday  Houbb, 60 

Sprague,  Rev.  W.  B.,  D.D. 

*Annals  of  the  Ambbioan  Pvlpit. 
Vols.  I.  dE  IL— Conoreoationalistb,  6  00 
Vols.  IIL  A  IV.—Prbsbttbbians,    . 

Stevenson,  Rev.  John. 

Cubist  ON  thb  Cross.    12mo,  75 

Tub  Lord  our  Shxphbkd,  ...  00 
Oratitudr, 75 

Storrs,  R.  S.,  D.D. 

On  thb  Human  Soul.    8to,     .       .  1  75 

Symington,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D. 

On  THB  Atonbmxnt,     ....     75 

Tales  from  English  History. 

Dlustntod.    ISmOk       ....     60 

7 


GABTBB8'  PUBLICATIONS. 


Tales  from  Travellen. 

Tales  from  History  of  Sweden 

Ajrv  m  NoMBiunr.    IfaM,  T6 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D. 

Tbs  Skmohb  of  Jnarr  Tatu»,  .  1  60 
Ijww  or  Cmnr,  8  r6U^  .  t  K 
ff'^^p"  or  PsopsHTZiraii  .  .  •  75 
GouMn  OiOTii T5 

Taylor,  Isaac. 

LoTOLA, 75 

Hatubai.  HnroBT  of  SanwAm,    .     75 

Taylor,  Jane. 

LonDTwioa, 60 

HTMm  rom  Ihvaiit  liniot,  ...  40 

Lmi  AaD  CoBmnpomnnrcB,  40 

DopLAT,  a  Ttlcu    18bo^       ...  80 

OtraixAL  PoBm, 40 

BBTxnromnniNinsnT,  ...  60 

GovruBunon  or  <).  (^    IfaMi,  .  60 

The  Way  Home. 

ISiBO, 60 

Theological  Sketch-Book ; 

Or,  SKBTcnai  or  Bbbmobi.  S  rob.,  8to,  8  00 

ThomwcU,  J.  H.,  D.D. 

DDoorBsm  on  Tbuth,  .  .  1  00 

Three  Months  under  the  Snow. 

18mo, 80 

True  Heroism. 

ISmo, 86 

Tucker,  Miss  £. 

Tbb  Saixbow  in  tbb  Nobth,     . 

Abbxokutta, 

SouniBBN  Ckom  a  Bodtrbbb  Cbowb, 

Tulloch,  Rev.  Dr. 

Thbbm, 

TumbuU,  Rev.  R. 

Thb  Obnivb  or  Sootuutd.    ISmo,      .  1  00 

Tyng,  8.  H.,  D.D. 

Law  AlfD  THB  OOflPBL,  .  .  1  00 

Thb  Isbabl  op  God,  .  1  00 

Chbut  is  All, 1  00 

Thb  Bicn  KimxAir.    Ifaio,  .  1  00 

RBooLLBonoNB  OT  EBOI.AHP.  ISino,  .  1  00 
Chbistiab  TiTLBS.    16mo,    ...     75 

Tyng,  Rev.  Dudley  A. 

Thb  Ghildbbh  or  tkb  KoroDOK.  lOmo, 
8 


60 
60 
60 


1  00 


Vara; 

Or,  TwM  Child  or  ADormm,  .  1  so 

J|f  a>i  tarns  Amtkor  : 
Nbllib  or  Tbvbo.    ISmo,    .  .  1  OA 

Very  Little  Tales. 

tTOlB., 73 

Vicars,  Capuin  Hedley. 

llBMOiBsor.    ISmo,  .     4'> 

Victory  Won. 

Bf  Ui6  Mme  aathor.    ISmo,  .     9^ 

m 

Walter  Binning ; 

iLLUVimAnoBi  or  thb  Lobd"*  Pbatbb,     » 

Wardkw,  Rev.  Ralph,  D.D. 

Ox  MiBAnT.«i    ISmo,  .  .     75  , 

Watson,  Thomas. 

BoDT  or  Dirnrrnr.    Svo,  .  .  8  00 

Watts,  Isaac. 

HobaLtbioa    lOmo,.       ...     75 

DXTXBB  AJTD  MOBAL  SOBM,  ...      40 

Week,  The. 

ISmo^      .......     9& 

Whately,  Richard,  D.D. 

Tub  KnroDox  or  Chbot  Dbunbatbd.     75  , 
Whitecrpss,  John. 

AlCBCDOTBB  OB  THB  CATBOBnif,     .  :^> 

White,  Rev.  Hugh. 

MBDITATIO:fB  ON  PkATEK,       .  .  .       4V 

TubBeubtbb, 40 

Ok  thb  Seoo:!(D  Advbnt,      ...     4') 
Works  op  IIehbt  Kikkb  White,       .  1  tK> 

Wilberforcc,  William. 

A  Mbmoib  op  William  Wilbbxpokcv,     ^) 
A  Pbactical  Vibw.    ISmo,  .WO 

Wilson,  John. 

laovn  ABD  Shadows  or  Scot.  Lipb,  .     75 

Willison,  John. 

Sacbambntal  Mp.ditatxows,  5«) 

CoHMtrKiCAin^OATBCHiSM.    Pcrdcz..     75 

Winslow,  Octavius. 

MmmoBT  Habwoxibs.  ....     60 

PslSOIf  AL  DbCLKXSIOX   AJTD  RbvITAL,       &> 

Wings  and  Stings. 

ISmo, ^ 

Young,  Edward. 

Night  TnouoHiB.    16mo^ 

Small  edition.    Close  type.    ISmo, 

Young,  John,  M.A. 

Thb  Chbbt  or  HiBXOBT.    12oio,  . 


75 
40 
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